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PHOCION. 


SUMMARY. 


^iPhodorCs  ^ory  obscured  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  timeu 
Difficult  to  govern  republics  in  adversity.    Just  temperature  qfcot^ 
duct  hard  to  be  discovered.     Excessive  austerity  of  Cato.     Why 
compared  vdth  Phocion.    Phodon^s  birth  and  character.    His  mu- 
rious  observations.    He  serves  under  Chabrias ;  their  mutual  re* 
gard.     He  equally  studies  politics  and  toar  :  never  Jlatfers  th$ 
people.    His  different  sayings.    Ructions  upon  his  character^ 
Esteem  entertained  Jbr  him  by  the  Athenian  allies.    He  gains  m 
complete  ^tory  over  PhiUp^s  army  in  Eubcea.     The  allies  rtfus$ 
to  receive  Chares^  JUet  into  their  harbours.    Phodon  appointed  to 
supersede  him.    He  gets  possession  qf  Megara^  and  advises  his 
countrymen  to  make  peace  with  Philip  :  is  plac^  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.    His  opinion  about  the  citizens  demanded  by  Alex* 
under,     tfe  advises  that  prince  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Per^ 
sians  :  refuses  his  presents.  His  xvife.    He  carries  his  son  to  Lace* 
damon^  to  b^  educated  in  All  the  rigour  qfthe  ancient  discipline. 
His  conduct  with  respect  to  Harpalus  i  prudence  on  receiving  in* 
telUgence  qf  Alexander's  death  :  opinion  on  the  Lamian  war.    He 
defeats  Micion.     Victory^  and  subsequent  dtfeat^.  qfthe  confederate, 
Greeks  in  Thessaly.    Phocion  dispatched  embassador  to  Antipater  9 
His  second  embassy.     The  Athenians  obliged  to  receive  a  Macedo* 
nian  garrison.     Twelve  thousand  dtitens  etcluded,  on  account  of 
their  paoerty^Jrom  a  share  in  the  governments    Rigour  and  tyrannt^ 
qf  Antipater.    Phodon^s  prudence^  nnd  didntereitedness.    Death 
ofDemades  and  his  son.    Phocion  renders  Nicanor  kind  and  oUig* 
vou  V.  B 
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ing  to  the  Athenians.  Tkry  are  deceived  by  Pulyperchon.  Nicanor 
Jhrnu  designs  against  the  Piraus.  Phocion  accused  of  (reason. 
Polyperchon  sends  him  bound,  in  a  cart,  to  Athens.  The  people 
condemn  him  to  death.  His  tnagnaniniity.  A  poor  man,  named 
Conopion,  manages  htsjuneral.  Repentance  of  the  Athenians,  and 
honours  paid  by  them  to  Phocion;     Vengeance  taken  upon  his 


JjEMADES  the  orator',  by  studying  throughout 
his  whole  administration  to  gratify  the  Macedonians 
and  Antipater,  acquired  considerable  authority  in 
Athens.  Whenever  he  found  himself  obliged  by 
that  complaisance  to  propose  laws  and  to  make 
speeches,  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  the  virtue  of 
his  country,  he  used  to  say ;  *'  He  was  excusble, 
"*  because  he  came  to  the  helm  at  a  time,  when  the 
*  commonwealth  was  no  more  than  a  wreck."  This 
assertion,  which  in  him  was  unwarrantable,  applies 
f^parently  with  great  accuracy  to  the  administration 
of  Phocion.  Demades  was  the  very  man,  who 
wrecked  his  country.  He  pursued  such  a  vicious 
plan  both  in  his  private  and  public  conduct,  that  An- 
tipater scrupled  not  to  compare  him,  when  he  was 
grown  old,  to  *' a  sacrificed  beast,  all  consumed  e\- 
••  cept  his  tongue  and  his  paunch  *."  But  Phocion's 
virtue  found  a  strong  and  powerful  adversary  in  the 
I  times,  and  it's  glory  was  sullied  and  obscured  in  the 
'  rioomy  period  of  Greece's  misfortunes.  Yet  Virtue 
'  u  not  so  weak,  as  Sophocles  would  make  her,  where 
fie  says, 

For  not  in  adreree  days  the  native  spirit 
Remaiiu,  but,  flies  *. 

'  This  man,  oneof  thedetngogues  of  the  day,  and  tlic  venal  tool 
if  Macedon,  finally  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  this  Life)  felt 
\  ft  victim  to  hii  intrigues.* 

.  '  Tht>  tongue  and  the  paunch  were  not  consumed  witli  tlie  rest  of 
,.  the  victim.  Tlic  paunch  was  stuffed  and  served  up  at  tuble,  and  the 
[  tongue  wn*  burnt  on  the  altar  in  honour  of  Murcury  at  the  end  of  the 
r  «tUcrtaino)ent,  when  libations  were  poured  upon  it.    Of  this,  there 

Ha  many  «iiainiilea  in  Homer's  OAyttvy. 
I     .  7  S>>{Ji,  Andg.  564. 
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the  advantage,  which  Fortune  can  truly  be  af- 
firmed to  gain  in  her  combats  with  the  virtuous  is, 
her  bringing  upon  them  unjust  reproach  and  censure, 
instead  of  the  honour  and  esteem  which  are  their 
due,  and  by  that  means  lessening  the  confidence, 
which  the  world  would  otherwise  repose  in  their  ex« 
cellence. 

^  It  is  imagined  indeed  that,  when  afiairs  prosper, 
the  people  elated  with  their  strength  and  success  be- 
have with  greater  insolence  toward  good  ministers  ; 
but  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Misfortunes  always 
sour  their  tempers ;  the  least  thing  will  then  disturb 
them ;  they  take  fire  at  trifles,  and  are  impatient  of 
the  least  severity  of  expression.  He,  who  reproves 
their  faults,  seems  to  reproach  them  with  their  mis^ 
fortunes ;  and  every  free  address  is  considered  as  an 
insult.  As  honey  makes  a  wounded  or  ulcerated  mem- 
ber smart,  so  a  remonstrance,  though  pregnant  with 
truth  and  good  sense,  fi'equently  hurts  and  irritates 
the  distressed,  if  it  is  not  gentle  and  mild  in  the  ap- 
plication. Hence  Homer  oflen  expresses  such  things 
as  are  pleasant  by  the  word  menoikeSj  which  signifies 
what  is  'symphonious  to  the  mind,'  what  soothes 
it's  weakness,  and  does  not  bear  hard  upon  it's  incli- 
nations. Inflamed  eyes  love  to  dwell  upon  dark 
dingy  colours,  and  avoid  such  as  are  bright  and  glar« 
ing.  So  it  is  with  a  state,  in  any  series  of  ill  advised 
measures.  Such  is  the  timorous  and  relaxed  condi- 
tion of  it's  nerves,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  least  whis- 
per of  alarm.  Even  upon  the  most  necessary  occa- 
sions, when  it  is  on  the  verge  of  irretrievable  errors, 
it  is  an  arduous  task  to  govern  such  a  people ;  for,  if 
the  man  who  tells  them  truth  falls  the  first  sacrifice, 
he  who  flatters  them  perishes  with  them  at  last 

The  sun,  according  to  mathematicians  ^,  does  not 
move  in  the  same  direction  with  the  heavens,  nor  yet 
in  a  direction  quite  opposite ;  but,  circulating  with 


s  TUb  name,  in  ancient  timea,  waa  pardcolarly  given  to  astro- 
nomers.* 

B2 


s  gentle  and  almost  insensible  obliquity,  giTes  to  the 
whole  system  a  temperature  essential  to  it's  preser- 
vation. Thus  in  a  system  of  government,  if  a  states- 
man be'determincd  to  describe  a  straight  line,  and 
in  all  things  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people,  such 
rigour  must  render  his  administration  odious ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  be  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  along 
with  their  most  erroneous  motions,  the  government 
will  speedily  be  in  a  tottering  and  ruinous  state. 
The  latter,  however,  is  the  more  common  error  of 
the  two.  But  the  politics  which  keep  a  middle 
course,  sometimes  slackening  and  sometimes  tight- 
ening the  reins,  indulging  the  people  in  one  point  to 
gain  another  more  important,  arc  tlie  only  measures 
tbrmcd  upon  rational  principles;  for  a  well-timed 
condescension  and  moderate  treatment  will  lead  men 
to  concur  in  many  useful  schemes,  into  which  they 
could  never  be  driven  by  despotism  and  violence. 
This  medium,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  it  is  labori- 
ous and  difficult  to  hit  upon,  because  it  requires  a 
mixture  of  dignity  with  gentleness ;  but,  when  the 
just  temperature  is  gained,  it  presents  the  happiest 
and  most  perfect  harmony  that  can  be  conceived. 
It  is  by  this  sublime  harmony,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  governs  the  world  ;  for  nature  is  not  dragged 
into  obedience  to  his  commands  :  his  influence  is  in- 
deed irresistible,  but  it  is  at  the  same  lime  mild  and 
rational. 

The  effects  of  austerity  were  seen  in  the  Younger 
Cato.  There  was  nothing  engaging,  or  popular,  in 
his  behaviour;  he  never  studied  to  oblige  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  his  weight  in  the  administration 
was  inconsiderable.  Cicero  obsenes,  "  He  acted  as 
*'  if  he  had  lived  in  the  commonwealth  of  Plato,  not 
"  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus,  and  therefore  he  lost  the 
*'  consulate '."     His  case  appears  to  me  to  have  been 

*  Ep.  ad  All.  ii.  I.  But  we  find  nothing  there  of  the  rcpultr, 
wluch  Cmta  auit  with  in  his  npplicatiuu  lor  tlie  consulslijp.  That 
n^bc,  faidnd,  did  not  lioppiti  till  ci^ht  yean  after  the  date  af  tluB 
t:pi«Jc. 
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tiie  same  with  that  of  fruit,  which  comes  out  of  sea- 
son :  people  look  upon  it  with  pleasure  and  admira- 
tion, but  they  make  no  use  of  it.  Thus  the  old-fk- 
shioned  virtue  of  Cato,  making  it's  appearance  amidst 
the  luxury  and  corruption  which  lapse  of  years  had 
introduced,  had  all  the  splendour  of  reputation  which 
such  a  phenomenon  coukl  claim,  but  it  did  not  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  ;  it  was  disproportioned  to 
the  times,  and  too  ponderous  and  unwieldy  for  use. 
His  circumstances  indeed  were  not  altogether  like 
those  of  Phocion,  who  did  not  come  into  the  admi- 
nistration till  the  state  was  sinking  ^,  whereas  Cato 
had  only  to  save  the  ship  beating  about  in  the  storm. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  allow,  that  he  had  not  the 

Erincipal  direction  of  her ;  he  did  not  sit  at  the  helm: 
e  could  only  help  to  hand  the  sails,  and  the  tackle. 
Yet  he  maintained  a  noble  conflict  with  Fortune,  who 
having  determined  to  ruin  the  commonwealth,  ef- 
fected it  by  a  variety  of  instruments,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  by  slow  steps  and  gradual  advances.  So 
near  was  Rome  being  saved  by  Cato,  and  Cato's 
virtue !  With  it  we  would  compare  that  of  Phocion : 
not  in  a  general  manner,  so  as  to  say,  they  were  both 
persons  of  integrity  and  able  statesmen — for  there  is 
a  difference  between  valour  and  valour^:  for  instance, 
between  that  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  of  Epaminon- 
das;    the  prudence   of  Themistocles,   and  that  of 

*  Extraordinary  efforts  are  more  necessary  to  save  the  poor  re- 
mains of  a  wreck,  than  to  keep  a  ship,  yet  whole  and  entire,  f^om 
sinking. 

^  This  is  admirably  exemplified  in  Homer,  and  well  described  by 
Pope  in  the  valuable  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  where  he 
characterises  the  courage  of  Achilles,  as  '  furious  and  untrac table ; 
that  of  Diomede,  as  forward,  yet  listaiing  to  advice  and  subject  to 
command;  that  of  Ajax,  as  heavy  and  self-confiding;  that  of  Hector, 
as  active  and  vigilant;  that  of  Agamenmon,  as  inspirited  by  love  of 
empire  and  ambition;  that  of  Menelaus,  as  mixed  with  softness  and 
tenderness  for  his  people,*  &c.  &c.  So  of  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses 
and  Nestor,  he  observes,  that  of  the  first  is  '  artificial  and  vanous ; 
pf  the  latter  natural,  open,  and  regular*'  Whereas  the  heroes  of 
Virgil  and  Statius,  from  their  undistinguished  cliaracterS)  seem  aQ 
*  brothers  of  o^e  &mily.'  ^ 
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Aristides,  were  not  the  same ;  justice  was  of  one 
kind  in  Numa,  and  in  Agesilaus  of  another — but  the 
virtues  of  Phocion  and  Cato  were  the  same  in  the 
most  minute  particular  j  in  impression,  and  form,  and 
colour,  perfectly  similar.  Thus  their  severity  of 
manners  was  equally  tempered  with  humanity,  and 
their  valour  with  caution ;  they  had  the  same  solici- 
tude for  others,  and  the  same  disregard  for  them- 
selves :  the  same  abhorrence  of  every  thing  base  and 
dishonourable,  and  the  same  firm  attachment  upon 
all  occasions  to  justice  :  so  that  it  requires  a  very  de- 
licate expression,  like  the  fincly'discrimiated  sounds 
of  the  organ",  to  mark  thediflerencein  their  characters. 
It  is  universally  agreed,  that  Cato  was  of  an  illus- 
trious pedigree,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account 
in  his  Life  :  and  that  of  Phocion,  we  conjecture,  was 
not  mean  or  obscure :  for  had  he  been  the  son  of  a 
turner,  as  Idomeneus  pretends*,  it  would  certainly 

Ttn  /nKpifWTwr,  The  organ  here  mentioned  was  probably  that  in-  ' 
venteitby  Ctesibius,  who  (according  to  Alhensus)  placed  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Zephynis  at  Alexandria  a  tube,  which  collecting  air  by  the 
appulsive  motion  of  water  emitted  musical  eounds,  adapted  either  by 
their  Htren^  to  war,  or  by  th^ir  lightness  to  festivity.  HedyluS) 
in  his  Elegies,  mentions  this  organ  under  the  title  of  Ktf««. 

Ulan  nui    Kt^ifirit  ftrft^ftii    Em   JaAiit. 

Thus  wc  see,  this  instrument  was  capable  of  great  variety  and 
discrlnilnatioD  of  harmony.  Claudian  has,  likewise,  lefl  lu  tlie 
iollowing  deacriptioo  of  it : 

El  <]ui  magna  led  delrurient  murmum  Ittchi, 
Innumerat  vacet  teedii  moderalur  akenit. 
Jntimal  erranti  digtlo,  penilutifue  trabalt 
Vtcte  laboranlfi  in  carmina  condtat  undas, 
Cumdius  Sererus  says,  Eju»  Juit  generit,  mi  agnarum  ouulla 
punm  eaticiperet.     But  it'a  innutnera  \<oeet  (as  Claudian  calls  them) 
il'a  '  variety  of  exprcuion,'  is  imdoubtodly  the  reason,  why  Plutarch 
inontions  it  in  tliii  place. 

*  Idimientnis  of^  Lainpsacus,  an  Epicurean,  contemporary  with  | 

Ploteniy  Lagus,  wrote  th«  Livet  of  the  Socnttic  Philosophers.  Sif  1 

VoM.  do  Hilt.  Or.  i.  II.  '   ' 

llypcridcs  was  ooc  of  [ho  Ten  Oralon  of  Atbeai.* 
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have  been  meottdned  by  Glaucippns  the  son  of  Kj* 
perides,  among  a  thousand  other  things,  in  the  Trea- 
tise  which  he  wrote  on  purpose  to  disparage  him. 
Neither,  if  his  birtih  had  been  low,  would  he  have 
had  so  excellent  an  education,  or  such  a  liberal  mind 
and  manners.  It  is  certain,  ^at  when  very  young 
be  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  subsequently  of  Aeno- 
crates  in  the  Academy :  and,  from  the  very  first,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  strong  application  to  the 
most  valuable  studies.  Duris  ii^orihs  us,  that  the 
Athenians  never  saw  him  either  laugh,  or  cry,  or 
make  use  of  a  public  bath,  m  take  his  hand  fbom 
under  his  cloke  when  he  was  dressed  to  aj^ear  in 
public.  If  he  made  an  excursion  into  the  country, 
or  marched  out  to  war,  he  went  always  barefi)oted  *, 
and  without  his  upoer  garment  likewise,  unless  it 
happened  to  be  intoleramy  cold :  and  then  his  sol^ 
diers  used  to  laugh,  and  say,  ^^  It  is  a  sign  of  a 
*^  sharp  winter ;  Phocion  has  put  his  clothes  on.*' 

He  was  one  of  the  most  humane  and  best-temper- 
fdd  of  men ;  and  yet  he  had  so  ill-natured  and  forbid- 
ding a  look,  diat  strangers  were  afraid  to  address  him 
without  company.  When  Chares  the  orator  there* 
fore  observed  to  the  Athenians,  ^^  What  terrible 
^'  brows  Phocion  had ;  ^  and  they  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  remark,  he  said,  ^'  Tliis  brow  of  mine 
^^  never  gave  one  of  you  an  hour  of  sorrow  $  but  the 
^'  laughter  of  these  sneerers  has  cost  their  country 
^^  many  a  tear/'  In  like  manner,  though  his  mea- 
sures were  happy  ones,  and  his  counsels  of  the  most 
salutary  kind,  yet  he  introduced  no  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric ;  his  speeches  were  concise,  commanding,  and 
severe.  For,  as  Zeno  remarks,  that  a  philosopher 
should  never  suffer  a  syllable  to  come  out  of  his 
mouth,  which  is  not  strongly  tinctured  with  sense, 
so  Phocion's  oratory  contained  the  most  sense  in  the 
fewest  words.     And  this  it  seems,  Poly;euctus  the 


*  This,  we4ffe  told  by  Xenophon  in  his  Mem.  Socr.|  was  likewise 
jk)crate8'  costom.^ 
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Sphettian  had  in  view,  when  he  said ;  "  Demosthenes 
•*  was  the  better  orator,  and  Phocion  the  more 
"  persuasive  speaker."  His  speechea  were  to  be 
estimated  like  coins,  not  for  their  size,  but  for  their 
intrinsic  value.  Agreeably  to  wtiich  we  are  told,  that 
one  day  when  the  theatre  was  full  of  people,  Phocion 
was  observed  behind  the  scenes  wrapped  up  in 
thought ;  upon  which  one  of  his  friends  observed  to 
him,  *'  What!  at  your  meditations,  Phocion  ?" 
**  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  meditating  whether  I 
"  cannot  shorten  what  I  have  to  say  to  (he  Alhetii- 
"  ans."  And  Demosthenes  who  despised  the  other 
orators,  used  to  whisper  to  his  friends,  whenever 
Phocion  got  up,  "  Here  comes  the  pruning-hook  of 
•*  my  periods  *."  But  this  is,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  excellence  of  his  character ;  since  a  word  or  a 
nod,  from  a  person  revered  for  his  virtue,  is  of  more 
weight  than  the  most  elaborate  speeches  of  other 
men. 

lu  his  youth  he  served  under  Chabriast,  at  that 
time  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  armies  ;  and, 
as  he  paid  him  all  proper  attention,  he  gained  like- 
wise from  him  much  military  knowledge.  In  some 
degree  too  he  helped  to  correct  the  temper  of  Cha- 
brias,  which  was  impetuous  and  uneven.  Forthatge« 
neral,  though  at  other  times  scarcely  any  thing  could 
move  him,  in  the  moment  of  action  was  most  impe- 
tuously vehement,  and  exposed  his  person  with  a 
boldness  unguverned  by  discretion.  This  at  last  cost 
him  his  life,  when  he  determined  to  get  in  before  the 
other  galleys  to  the  isle  of  Chios,  and  attempted  to 
make  good  his  landing  by  dint  of  sword.  Phocion, 
whose  prudence  was  equal  to  his  courage,  animated 
him  when  he  was  too  slow  in  his  operations,  and  en- 
deavoured to  bring  him  to  act  coolly,  when  he  wa.s 
unseasonably  violent     This  gained  him  the  adcctioii 

•  Srp  ihi-  Life  of  Demoitlip 


t  The  Lifn  of  tliia  g(^ii<.-nil  ib  written  by  Cornelius  Ncnot,  and 
many  of  bia  cxploiia  ^re  recorded  by  Xenophon  in  bis  Ucllen.,  and 

uiod.  Sic.  Mt^  ^       t" 
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of  Chabrias,  who  was  a  man  of  candour  and  probity ; 
and  he  assigned  him  commissions  and  enterprises  df 
great  importance,  which  raised  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  Greeks.  Particularly  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naxos^ 
Phocion  being  appointed  to  head  the  squadron  on  the 
left,  where  the  action  was  hottest,  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself:  and  he  made  such 
use  of  it,  that  victory  soon  declared  for  the  Atheni- 
ans  *.  This  being  the  first  advantage,  which  they 
had  gained  at  sea  in  a  dispute  with  Greeks  since  the 
taking  of  their  city,  they  expressed  the  highest  regard 
for  Chabrias,  and  began  to  consider  Phocion  as  a  per- 
son, in  whom  they  should  one  day  find  an  able  com- 
mander. The  battle  was  won,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Great  Mysteries ;  and  Chabrias,  in  comme- 
moration of  it,  annually  treated  the  Athenians  with 
wine  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Boedromion. 

Some  time  after  this,  Chabrias  sent  Phocion  to  the 
islands  to  demand  their  contnbutions,  and  offered 
him  a  guard  of  twenty  sail.  But  Phocion  said,  *^  If 
^'  you  send  me  against  enemies,  such  a  fleet  is  too 
^^  small ;  if  to  friends,  a  single  ship  is  sufficient.'^ 
He  therefore  went  in  bis  own  galley,  and  by  address* 
ing  himself  to  the  cities  and  magistrates  in  an  open 
and  humane  manner  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  return 
with  a  number  of  ships  which  the  allies  fitted  out» 
putting  at  the  same  time  their  respective  quotas  of 
money  on  board. 

Phocion  not  only  honoured  and  paid  his  court  to 
Chabrias  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  after  bis  death  con- 
tinued his  attentions  to  all  who  had  belonged  to  him. 
With  his  son  Ctesippus  he  took  peculiar  pains,  iii 
order  to  form  him  to  virtue ;  and  though  he  found 
him  very  stupid  and  untractable,  he  still  laboured  to 

*  See  Xenoph.  ib,  v.,  and  Diod.  Sic.  ib.  34.  This  aotion,  in 
which  Pollis  commanded  the  defeated  fleet  of  the  LacedaunonlaDf, 
took  place  01.  c.  4.,  B.  C.  377. 

The  isle  of  Naxos,  the  largest,  pleasantest,  and  most  productiTe 
of  the  Cyclades,  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  accounts  for 
(^iMJliriaa  aonqal  treat  mentionied  belonr.^ 
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correct,  as  well  as  to  conceal,  his  errors.  Once,  in- 
deed, his  patience  failed  him.  In  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions, the  young  man  was  so  troublesome  wild  ua- 
seasonable  questions  and  attempts  to  give  advice,  as 
if  he  knew  liow  to  direct  the  operations  better  than 
the  general  himself,  that  at  last  he  exclaimed ;  "  O 
*'  Chabrias,  Chabrias  !  what  a  return  do  1  make  thee 
•'  for  thy  favoure,  in  bearing  with  the  impertinences 
**  of  thy  son." 

He  observed,  that  those  who  took  upon  them  the 
management  of  public  affairs  made  two  departments 
of  them,  the  civil  and  the  military,  which  they  shared 
as  it  were  by  lot.  Pursuant  to  this  division,  Eubulus, 
Aristophon,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides 
addressed  the  people  from  the  Rostrum,  and  proposed 
new  edicts  :  while  Diophithes,  Menestheus,  Leos- 
thenes,  and  Chares  raised  themselves  by  the  honours 
and  employments  of  the  camp.  But  Phocion  chose 
rather  to  move  in  the  walk  of  Pericles,  Aristides, 
and  Solon,  who  excelled  not  only  as  orators  but  as 

I  generals,  for  he  thought  their  fame  more  complete; 
each  of  these  great  men,  to  use  the  words  of  Archi- 

Klochus,  appearing  justly  to  claim 

The  pdlros  of  Mara,  and  laurels  of  the  Muse ; 

'lm<l  he  knew,  that  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Athens  was 
[  equally  the  patroness  of  arts  and  arms. 
[  ■    Formed  upon  these  models,   he  kept  the   great 
1  objects  of  peace  and  tranquillity  constantly  in  view  : 
r  yet  was  he  engaged  in  more  wars  than  any  person, 
'■  either  of  his  own  or  of  preceding  times.     Not  that 
he  courted,  or  even  applied  for,  the  command  ;  but 
he  did  not  decline  i(,  when  summoned  by  the  voice 
of  his  country.    It  is  certain,  that  he  was  chosen  ge- 
neral not  less  than  forty-five  limes,  without  having 
once  attended  at  the  election  ;  having  been  always 
appointed  in  his  absence,  at  the  free  motion  of  his 
countrymen.     Men  of  shallow  understanding  were 
"(1 1  prised  that  the  people  aJiould  set  such  a  value  upon 
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Phocion,  who  generally  opposed  their  inclinatioiiSy 
and  never  said  or  did  any  thing  with  a  view  to  re- 
commend himself.  For,  as  princes  divert  themselves 
at  their  meals  with  buffoons  and  jesters,  so  the  Athe* 
nians  attended  to  the  polite  and  agreeable  address  of 
their  orators  merely  by  way  of  entertaidment ;  but 
when  the  question  was  concerning  so  important  a  bu- 
siness as  the  command  of  their  forces,  they  returned 
to  sober  and  serious  thinking,  and  selected  the  wisest 
dtiizen  and  the  man  of  the  severest  manners,  who 
had  most  steadily  combated  their  capridous  ho* 
mours  and  desires«  This  he  scrupled  not  to  avow ; 
for  one  day,  when  an  oracle  from  Delphi  was  read  in 
the  assembly,  importing,  ^  That  the  rest  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  tmanimous  in  their  opinions,  and  diat 
there  was  only  one  man  who  dissented  from  them ;' 
Phocion  came  forward  and  told  them,  ^^  They  need 
^^  not  give  themselves  any  trouble  in  seeking  for  this 
^  refractory  citizen,  as  he  was  the  man  who  did  not 
*^  like  any  of  their  measures."  And  at  another  time 
in  a  pubhc  debate,  when  his  opinion  happened  to  be 
received  with  universal  applause,  he  turned  to  his 
friends  and  said,  '^  Have  I  inadvertently  let  slip 
•*  something  wrong  ?  '* 

The  Athenians  were  one  day  making  a  collection, 
to  defray  the  charge  of  a  public  sacrifice,  and  numbers 
gave  liberally.  Phocion  was  importuned  to  contri- 
bute among  the  rest,  but  he  bade  them  apply  to  the 
rich :  ^^  I  should  be  ashamed,''  said  he^  ^^  to  give  you 
^^  any  thing,  and  not  pay  this  man  what  I  owe  him  ;'^ 
pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  usurer  Callicles. 
And,  as  they  continued  very  clamorous  and  teasing, 
he  told  them  the  following  tale :  *^  A  cowardly  fellow 
^  once  resolved  to  make  a  campaign ;  but  immedi- 
^*  ately  upon  his  setting  out,  the  ravens  began  to 
croak,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  arms  and 
stepped.  As  soon  as  the  first  alarm  was  a  little 
^^  over,  he  resumed  his  march.  The  ravens  how- 
<«  ever  renewing  their  croaking,  he  made  a  full  stop, 
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"  and  said,  '  You  may  croak  your  hearts  out  if  you 
"  please,  but  you  shall  never  taste  my  carcase.'  " 

The  Athenians  once  insisting  upon  his  leading 
them  against  the  enemy,  and  on  his  refusal  telling 
him,  "  Nothing  could  be  more  dastardly  and  spirit- 
"  less  than  liis  behaviour;"  he  answered,  "You 
*'  can  neither  make  me  valiant,  nor  can  I  make  you 
"cowards J  but  we  know  one  another  perfectly 
"  well." 

Public  aOuirs  happening  to  be  in  a  dangerous  situ< 
ation,  the  people  were  greatly  exasperated  against 
him,  and  demanded  an  immediate  account  of  his  con- 
duct. Upon  which  he  only  said,  "  My  good  friends, 
"  first  get  out  of  your  diffictilties." 

During  a  war,  however,  they  were  generally  hum- 
ble and  submissive;  and  it  was  not  till  after  peace 
was  made,  that  they  began  to  talk  vauntingly,  and  to 
find  fault  with  their  general.  As  they  were  once  re- 
proaching Phocion  wiih  having  robbed  them  of  a 
victory  already  in  their  hands,  he  replied,  "  It  is 
"  happy  for  you,  that  you  have  a  general  who  knows 
**  you  ;  otherwise,  you  would  have  been  ruined  long 
«  ago." 

Having  a  difference  with  the  Boeotians,  which  they 
refused  to  settle  by  treaty,  and  proposed  to  decide 
by  the  sword,  Phocion  said,  "  Good  people,  keep 
"  to  the  method,  in  which  you  have  the  advantage: 
•'  that  is,  talking,  not  fighting." 

One  day,  determined  not  to  follow  his  advice,  his 
countrymen  refused  to  give  him  a  hearing:  upon 
which  he  observed,  "  Though  you  can  make  me  act 
'*  against  my  judgement,  you  shall  never  make  me 
"  speak  apauist  it." 

Demosthenes,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  adverse 
party,  happening  to  say,  "  The  Athenians  will  cer- 
'*  tainly  kill  you,  Phocion,  some  time  or  other :"  he 
answered,  "  They  may  kill  me,  if  they  are  madj 
"  but  ihev  will  kill  you,  if  they  are  in  their  senses." 

When  Polyeuctus  the  Sphetiian  advised  the  Athe- 
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nians  to  make  war  upon  Philip,  the  weather  being 
hot  and  the  orator  a  corpulent  maA,  he  ran  himsdf 
out  of  breath  and  perspired  so  violently,  that  he  was 
forced  to  take  several  draughts  of  cold  water  before 
he  could  finish  his  spefech.  Phocion,  seeing  him  in 
this  condition,  thus  addressed  the  assembly;  ^'  You 
**  have  great  reason  to  pass  an  edict  for  the  war,  up- 
**  on  this  man's  recommendation  !  For  what  may  you 
^  not  expect  from  him,  when  he  marches  under  a 
*^  load  of  armour  against  the  enemy;  if  in  delivering 
^^  to  youj  peaceable  folks,  a  speech  which  he  had 
^^  composed  at  his  leisure,  he  is  ready  to  be  su£> 
"focated!** 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  one  day  said  many  dispa- 
raging things  of  him  in  the  general  assembly ;  and 
among  the  rest  stated  his  having  given  it  as  his  opi« 
nion,  when  Alexander  demanded  ten  of  their  ora- 
tors •,  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  him,  "  It  is 
**  true,*'  said  rhocioUj  "  I  have  given  the  people  of 
^^  Athens  much  good  counsel,  but  they  do  not  fd- 
« low  it." 

There  was  then  in  Athens  one  Archibiades,  who 
got  the  name  of  *  Laconistes*  by  letting  his  beard 
grow  long  in  the  Lacedaemonian  manner,  wearing  a 
thread-bare  cloke,  and  keeping  a  very  grave  counte- 
nance. Phocion  finding  one  of  his  assertions  much 
contradicted  in  the  assembly,  called  upon  this  man 
to  support  the  truth  and  rectitude  of  what  he  had 
said.  Archibiades  however  ranged  himself  on  ^e 
side  of  the  people,  and  advised  what  he  thought  they 
would  most  like  to  hear.  Upon  which  Phocion,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  beard,  said,  '^  What  is  all  this  heap 
**  of  hair  for?  Cut  it  off,  cut  it  off." 

Aristogiton,  a  public  informer,  paraded  with  his 
pretended  valour  before  the  people,  and  pressed 
them  much  to  declare  war.  But  when  the  lists  of 
those  selected  to  serve  were  to  be  made  out,  this 

*  For  wxtrm  we  should  here  read  woxirmm,  as  a  iittle  above  we 
should  read  ir«Air»}(*>v  instead  of  ^tXtrtif,  That  they  were  *  orators^* 
whom  Alexander  demanded,  appears  from  Demosthenes, 
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swaggerer  appeared  with  his  leg  bound  up,  and  a 
crutch  under  Iiis  arm.  Phocion  as  he  sat  upon  the 
business,  seeing  him  at  some  distance  in  this  condi- 
tion, called  out  to  his  secretary,  *'  Put  down  Aris- 
"  togiton  a  cripple  and  a  coward." 

All  these  sayings  have  something  so  severe  in 
them,  that  it  seems  strange  a  man  of  such  austere 
and  unpopular  manners  should  ever  have  gotten  the 
surname  of'  the  Good.'  It  is  indeed  difficult,  but  I 
believe  not  impossible,  for  the  same  man  to  be  both 
rough  and  gentle,  as  some  wines  are  both  sweet  and 
sour :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  men  who  have 
a  great  appearance  of  gentleness  in  their  temper,  are 
very  harsh  and  vexatious  to  those  who  have  to  do 
with  them.  In  this  case  the  saying  of  Hyperides  to 
the  people  of  Athens  deserves  notice :  •'  Don't  ex- 
"  amine  whether  or  not  I  am  severe  upon  you,  but 
*'  whether  or  not  I  am  so  for  my  own  sake."  As  if 
it  were  avarice  only,  that  makes  a  minister  odious  to 
the  people;  and  the  abuse  of  power  to  the  pur- 
poses of  pride,  envy,  anger,  or  revenge  did  not  ren- 
der him  equally  obnoxious. 

As  to  Phocion,  he  never  exerted  himself  against 
any  one  in  his  private  capacity,  or  considered  him  as 
an  enemy  ;  but  he  was  inflexibly  severe  against  every 
one,  who  opposed  his  motions  and  designs  for  the 
public  good.  His  behaviour  in  other  respects  was 
liberal,  benevolent,  and  humane :  he  was  always 
ready  to  assist  the  unfortunate ;  and  he  pleaded  even 
lor  his  enemy,  if  he  happened  to  be  in  danger. 
His  friends  one  day  Ending  fault  with  him,  for  hav- 
ing appeared  in  behalf  of  a  mau  whose  conduct  did 
not  deserve  it,  he  said,  "  The  good  have  no  need  of 
an  advocate "."  Aristogiton  the  informer,  being  con- 
demned and  committed  to  prison,  entreated  the  fa- 
vour of  Phocion  to  go  and  speak  to  him,  and  he  com- 
plied with  the  applicatiou.     His  friends  dissuading 

«  How  does  this,  both  in  principle  and  exprestion,  remind  »s  of 
Him,  will)  tella  us  (Mark  ii.  17.)  <  Tliey,  Uiat  be  wbok,  bave  na 
need  of  the  pit>iuu*Q  I '  * 
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him  for  ifv  he  replied,  ^^  Let  me  alode,  good  peo^ 
^  pie.  TVliere  would  one  rather  ^ak  to  Aristogi- 
^  ton,  than  in  a  prison  ?*' 

•  When  the  Athenians  sent  out  their  fleets  under 
any  other  commander,  the  maritime  towns  and 
islands  in  aUiance  with  them  regarded  every  such 
commander  as  an  enemy :  they  strengthened  their 
walls,  closed  their  harbours,  and  conveyed  their  cat* 
tie,  ^aves,  women,  and  children  out  of  the  country 
into  the  cities.  But  when  Phocion  had  the  com- 
mand, the  same  people  went  out  to  meet  him  in  their 
own  ships  with  chaplets  on  their  heads,  and  every 
expression  of  joy,  and  in  that  manner  conducted  him 
to  their  homes. 

Philip  endeavoured  privately  to  get  footing  in 
Eubcea,  and  for  that  purpose  introduced  forces  from 
Macedon,  as  well  as  practised  upon  the  towns  by 
means  of  the  petty  princes.  Upon  this,  Plutarch  of 
Eretria  "^  cail^  in  the  Athenians,  and  implored  them 
to  rescue  the  island  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  at  first  de« 
spatched  Phocion  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  ex- 
pecting that  the  Euboeans  would  immediately  rise 
and  jom  him.  But  when  he  came,  he  found  nothing 
among  them  except  treasonable  designs,  and  disa^ 
fection  to  their  country ;  for  they  were  almost  unt* 
versally  corrupted  by  Philip's  money.  He  therefore 
seized  an  eminence"  separated  from  the  plains  of 
Tamynae  by  a  deep  defile,  and  in  that  post  secured 
the  best  of  his  troops.  As  for  the  disorderly,  the 
talkative,  and  the  cowardly  part  of  the  soldiers,  if 
they  attempted  to  desert  and  steal  out  of  the  camp, 
he  ordered  the  officers  to  let  them  go.  <'  For,**  said 
he,  ^^  if  they  stay  here,  such  is  their  want  of  disci- 

'<>  A  town  of  Euboea,  hod,  Nef  ropont,  situated  upon  the  Euriput. 
See  the  Life  of  Demostheaes^  Vol.  V. 

''  Ingtead  of  MrMpsTifMv«»,  as  it  stands  in  the  original  tezfy  we 
should  read,  mwtmawiAfhtfm.  So  says  M. Du  Soul:  but  we  think 
m^mvrffA»tf4f^  <  sloping*  or  *  sloped,  iriilch  is  nearer  the  text,  mor? 
likely  to  be  theivroper  correction* 
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^  MQ^  :^<srcmceai  cc  beirsT  scrricnhle,  dicj  will  be 
^  mt;nf%iK.W  »  t6«e  tHoe  ot  actioD ;  and*  as  they  will 
"^  ^H;^^^  :><^  cvHnsctocts  that  thej  fled  from  their  co« 
"^  2iMit^  w^  ^ijtiitt  BCC  have  so  much  noise  and  calum- 
^  rr%  rivait  tortflr  n  Athens.* 

l^^vtt  th<'  :t(>|>roakch  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  his 
aKtt  ^>  $f;iml  lo  their  arms,  but  not  attempt  any 
i&ui^s  tiU  be  h«i  made  an  end  of  his  sacrifice :  and 
%accWr  U  %Jis  that  he  wanted  to  gain  time,  or  could 
IKM  eijbstlv  discvn^r  the  auspicious  tokens,  or  was  de- 
sittvuA  v^  di^wing  the  enemy  nearer  to  him,  he  was 
K^<»^  ^kbiHit  it.    In  the  mean  while  Plutarch,  iroagin- 
ib^  (hat  this  delay  was  owing  to  his  iear  and  irreso* 
tucknu  charged  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries;  and 
tiH^  cavalry  seeing  him  in  motion  could  wait  no 
V>nger,  but  advanced  against  the  enemy,  though  in 
a  scattered  and  irregular  manner,  as  they  happened 
to  issue  out  of  the  camp.     The  first  line  being  soon 
broken,  all  the  rest  dispersed,  and  Plutarch  himself 
ied.    A  detachment  from  the  enemy  now  attacked 
the  entrenchments,  and   endeavoured   to  make  a 
breach  in  them,  supposing  that  the  fate  of  the  day 
was  decided.     But  at  that  instant  Phocion  bad  finish- 
m\  his  sacrifice,  and  the  Athenians  sallying  out  of  the 
iHluip  tt^ll  upou  the  assailants,  routed  them,  and  cut 
hum!  of  them  to  pieces  in  the  trenches.    Phocion 
Ihen  gave  the  mam-bod^  directions  to  keep  their 

Srt>utid,  in  order  to  receive  and  cover  such  as  were 
i»|H»rseil  in  the  first  attack,  while  he  with  a  select 
Kiirty  went  and  charged  the  enemy.  A  sharp  con- 
ict*  ensued,  both  sides  behaving  with  the  utmost 
ipirit  and  intrepidity.  Among  the  Athenians,  Thal- 
luft  the  ton  ot  uineas,  and  Glaucus  the  son  of  Pol^« 
m^dcut  who  fought  near  the  general's  person,  dis« 
tinguinhed  themselves  the  most.  Cleopnanes,  like- 
^ise^  did  great  service  in  the  action ;  tor  he  rallied 
tlie  cavalry  and  brought  them  up  again,  by  calling 
iflcr  them,  and  insisting  that  they  should  come  to 
the  uid  of  their  general,  who  was  in  danger.  They 
returned  therefore  to  the  chtrge»  and  by  Uie  assist- 
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aoce  which  they  gave  the  infantry,  secured  the 
victory. 

Phocion  after  the  battle  drove  Plutarch  out  of 
Eretria,  and  made  himself  roaster  of  Zaretra,  a  fort 
advantageously  situated  where  the  island  draws  to  a 
point,  and  the  neck  of  land  is  defended  on  each  side 
by  the  sea.  He  did  not  choose  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  victory,  to  take  the  Greeks  prisoners ; 
lest  the  Athenians,  influenced  by  their  orators,  should 
in  the  £rst  motions  of  resentment  pass  some  unjust 
sentence  upon  them. 

After  this  signal  success,  he  sailed  back  to  Athens. 
The  allies  soon  found  the  want  of  his  goodness  and 
justice,  and  the  Athenians  saw  his  capacity  and  cou- 
rage in  a  clear  light.  For  Molossus,  who  succeeded 
him,  conducted  the  war  so  ill  as  to  fall  himself  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  Philip,  now  rising  in  his  designs 
and  his  hopes,  marched  to  the  Hellespont  with  all 
his  forces,  in  order  to  seize  at  once  on  the  Cherso- 
nese, Perinthus,  and  Byzantium.    • 

The  Athenians  determining  to  send  succours  to 
that  quarter,  the  orators  prevailed  upon  them  to  give 
that  commission  to  Chares.  Accordingly  he  sailed 
to  those  parts,  but  did  nothing  worthy  of  the  force, 
with  which  he  was  entrusted.  The  cities  would  not 
receive  his  fleet  into  their  harbours ;  but  under  ge- 
neral suspicion  he  beat  about,  raising  contributions 
where  he  could  upon  the  allies,  and  at  the  same  time 
despised  by  the  enemy.  The  orators,  now  taking 
the  other  side,  exasperated  the  people  to  such  a  de- 
gree,  that  they  repented  of  having  sent  any  succours 
to  the  Byzantians ;  upon  which  Phocion  rose  up,  and 
told  them,  "  They  ought  not  to  be  angry  at  the  sus- 

picions  of  the  allies,  but  at  their  own  generals,  who 

did  not  deserve  to  have  any  confidence  placed  in 
"  them.  For  on  their  account,"  said  he,  *'  you  are 
"  regarded  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by  the  very  pea. 
**  pie,  who  yet  cannot  be  saved  without  your  assist- 
**  ance.*'     This  argument  had  such  an  effect  upon 

VOL.  v.  C 
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them,  that  they  again  changed  their  minds,  and  bade 
Pbocion  go  himself  with  another  armament  to  the 
succour  of  the  allies  on  the  Hellespont. 

This  contributed,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  the 
saving  of  Byzantium.  Phocion's  reputation  stood 
already  high  :  besides,  Cieon  a  man  of  eminence  in 
Byzantium,  who  had  formerly  been  well  acquainted 
with  him  at  the  Academy,  pledged  his  honour  to  the 
city  in  his  behalf.  The  Byzantians  would  then  no 
longer  suffer  him  to  encamp  without,  but  opening 
their  gates  received  him  into  their  city,  and  mixed 
familiarly  with  the  Athenians ;  who,  delighted  by 
this  confidence,  were  not  only  easy  with  respect  to 
provisions,  and  regular  in  their  behaviour,  but  ex. 
erted  themselves  with  great  spirit  in  every  action. 
By  these  means  Philip  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
Hellespont,  and  he  suffered  not  a  little  in  his  military 
reputation  ;  for  till  then  he  had  been  deemed  utterly 
invincible.  Phocion  took  some  of  his  ships,  and 
recovered  several  cities  which  he  had  garrisoned ; 
and>  making  descents  in  various  parts  of  his  terri- 
tories, harassed  and  ravaged  the  flat  country.  But 
at  last,  happening  to  be  wounded  by  a  party  which 
made  head  against  him,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  re- 
turned  home. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Megarensians  privately 
applied  to  him  tur  assistance ;  and  as  he  was  afraid 
that  the  matter  would  transpire,  and  the  Bceotians 
would  be  before-hand  with  nim,  he  assembled  the 
people  early  in  the  morning,  and  gave  them  an  ac- 
count of  the  application.  They  had  no  sooner  sanc- 
tioned the  proposal,  than  he  ordered  the  trumpets 
to  sound  as  a  signal  for  them  to  arm  ;  after  which, 
he  immediately  marched  to  Megara,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  joy.  His  first  step  was  to  fortify 
tjjssa.  and  to  build  two  strong  walls  between  the  city 
and  the  port ;  by  which  means  the  town  had  a  safe 
communication  with  the  sea,  and  having  little  to 
fear  from  the  enemy  on  the  land-side,  was  secured 
in  the  Athenian  interest. 
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Hie  Athenians  being  now  in  a  state  of  decided 
hostility  with  Philip,  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Pho> 
cion's  absence  was  committed  to  other  generals. 
But  upon  his  return  from  the  islands  he  represented 
to  the  people  that,  as  Philip  was  peaceably  disposed 
and  apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  hostilities,  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  accept  the  profferred  conditions* 
And  when  one  of  those  public  barretors,  who  spend 
their  whole  time  in  the  court  of  Ueliaea  ^'^  and  make 
it  their  sole  business  to  form  impeachments,  opposed 
him,  and  said ;  ^^  Dare  you  pretend,  Phocion,  to 
^^  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  war,  now  that  the 
"  sword  is  drawn  ?  '*  "  Yes,'*  replied  he,  "  I  dare  j 
^*  though  I  know  that  thou  wouldest  be  in  my  power 
^'  in  time  of  war,  and  I  shall  be  in  thine  in  time  of 
**  peace."  Demosthenes  however  carried  it  against 
him  in  favour  of  war,  which  he  advised  the  Atheni- 
ans to  make  at  the  greatest  distance  they  could  from 
Attica.  This  gave  Phocion  occasion  to  observe. 
My  good  friend,  consider  not  so  much  where  we 
shall  fight,  as  how  we  shall  conquer.  For  victory 
is  the  only  thing,  which  can  keep  the  war  at  a  dis- 
^^  tance :  If  we  are  beaten,  every  danger  will  soon  be 
**  at  our  gates.** 

The  Athenians  did  lose  the  day'^;  after  which, 
the  most  factious  and  troublesome  part  of  the  citi- 
zens drew  Charidemus  to  the  hustings^  and  insisted 
that  he  should  have  the  command.  This  alarmed 
the  real  well-wishers  of  their  country  so  much,  that 
they  called  in  the  members  of  the  Areopagus  to  their 
assistance ;  and  it  was  not  without  many  tears,  and 
the  most  earnest  entreaties,  that  they  prevailed  upon 
the  assembly  to  place  the  administration  in  Phocion*s 
hands. 

"  For  the  solemn  oath  taken  by  the  judges  of  this  court  see  Pot- 
ter, Archseol.  Gr.  I.  xxi.* 

"  Plutarch  allude,  most  probably,  to  the  fatal  action  of  Ch»- 
ronea,  01.  ex.  S.,  B.  C.  3S8.  Charidemus  subsequently  took  refuge 
at  the  court  o£  Darius  (See  Qumt.  Curt.  ill.  2.) ;  and  for  the  noble 
frankness,  with  which  he  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  Macedonian 
steel  to  Persian  gold,  was  by  Uie  order  of  that  prince  put  to  death.* 
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His  opinion  was,  that  the,  other  proposals  of  Philip 

t  shoirld  be  readily  accepted,  because  they  seemed  to 

r  be  dictated  by  humanity  :  but  when  Demadcs  mov- 

'fd,  tliat  Athens  should  be  comprehended  in  the  gc- 

leral  peace,  and    as    one  of  tiie  states  of  Greece, 

oiild  have  the  same  terms  with  the  other  cities, 

--fiocion  said;  *'  This  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to,  till 

■•  it  was  known  what  conditions    Pliilip  required." 

i.^lie  times  were  against  him,  however,  and  he  was 

[  Aver-ruled.     And  when  he  saw  the  Athenians  after- 

I  *ard  repented,  because  they  found  themselves  oblig- 

[  ed  to  furnish  Philip  both  with  ships  of  war  and  with 

Lcavalry,    he  remarked,  "  This  was  what  1  feared ; 

**  and  upon  this  my  opposition  was  founded.     But 

■  since  you  have  signed  the  treaty,  you  must  bear 

■  its  inconveniences  without  murmuring  or  despon- 
•  dency ;  remembering  that  your  ancestors  some- 
"  times  gave    law    to    their    neighbours,    and  were 

[  *•  sometimes  compelled  to  submit,  but  always  did 
L*both  with  honour,  and  thus  at  once  saved  them- 
[  **-  selves  and  the  rest  of  Greece." 

When   the   intelligence  of  Philip's   death  '*   was 

ISrought  to  Athens,  he  would  not  suffer  any  sacri- 

Ifices  or  rejoicings  to    be  made  upon  that  accountt 

I  **  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  could  evince  greater  mean- 

**  ness  of  spirit,  than  expressions  of  joy  on  the  death 

"  of  an  enemy.     What    reason  indeed  is  there  for 

**  exultation,  when  the  army  with  which  you  fought 

**  at  Cha?ronea  is  lessened  only  by  a  single  man  ? " 

Demosthenes  inveighed  bitterly  against  Alexan- 
der, when  he  was  marching  against  Thebes  ;  the  im- 
policy of  this,  Phocion  readily  perceived,  and  said, 

"  What  boots  the  goil-like  giant  to  provoke, 
"  Whoie  ami  may  sink  us  at  a  lingle  stroke  "  ?  " 


''  Thew  wonU  arc  addrtweil  to  Uly««ci  by  his  cnmpaniimi,  ta 
A  *V  j'*""™'"  '''"  ^^'^^  provoking  the  giant  I'ol)-pbfniug,  after 
Ini-V  had  ™pnp«l  oul  ol"  his  uave,  and  got  on  board  llicir  sliip. 
(Udj-M.  IX.  4!H.)  * 
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Ae  Athenians  was  perfectly  appeased,  and  he  even 
marked,  "  The  people  of  Atheos  must  be  very  at. 
tentive  to  the  afikirs  of  Greece  ;  for,  if  any  thing 
happen  to  me,  upon  them  will  devolve  the  supreme 
direction."  With  Phocion  in  particular  he  entered 
into  obhgations  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and 
paid  him  greater  honours  than  most  of  his  own  cour- 
tiers were  indulged  «-ith.  Nay,  Duris  informs  us, 
that  after  he  had  risen  by  tJie  conquest  of  Darius  to 
superior  greatness,  and  had  omitted  the  word  chaire'm, 
the  common  form  of  salutation  in  his  address  to  others, 
he  still  retained  it  in  writing  to  Phocion,  and  to  no- 
body besides  except  Antipater.  The  same  circum- 
stance is,  also,  recorded  by  Chares. 

As  to  his  munificence  to  Phocion,  all  agree  that  be 
sent  him  a  hundred  talents.     When  the  money  was 
brought  to  Athens,  Phocion  demanded  of  the  bear-        ' 
crs,    "  Why,  among  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,  he        ' 
•'  alone  should  be  singled  out  as  the  object  of  such        ' 
"  bounty  ? "  *'  Because."  they  replied,  "  Alexander       \ 
«  looks  upon  you  as  the  only  honest  and  good  man.'* 
"  Then,"  said  Phocion,  '*  let  him  permit  me  always       i 
*'  to  retain  that  character,  as  well  as  to  deserve  it." 
After  this,  the  envoys  attended  him  home  ;  and  when 
they  saw  the  frugality  which  reigned  there,  his  wife 
baking  bread,  and  himself  drawing  water  and  wash- 
ing his  own  feet,  they  implored  him  the  more  urgent-       i 
\y  to  receive  the  present.     They  told  him,  "  It  gave 
**  them  real  uneasiness,  and  was  indeed  absolutely 
**  intolerable,  that  the  tnend  of  so  illustrious  a  prince        i 
**  should  live  in  such  a  wretched  manner."    At  that       I 
instant,  a  poor  old  man  happening  to  pass  by  in  a        i 
mean  garment,  Phocion  asked  them,  "  Whether  they 
"  thought  worse  ot'him,  or  of  that  man  ?"     As  they        I 
entreated  him  not  to  make  such  a  comparison,  he       J 
rejoined  i  *'  Yet  that  man   lives  upon  less  than  I  do,        J 
'•  and  still  has  enough.     In  one  word,  it  will  be  to        J 
**  no  purpose  for  mc  to  have  so  much  money,  if  I  do        ' 
"  not  use  it  t  and  if  1  do,  I  shall  bring  both  myseh' 
^**3iid  the  king  your  roaster,  under  the  censure  of      J 
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"  the  Athenians/'  Thus  the  money  was  carried 
back  from  Athens,  and  the  whole  transaction  was  a 
good  lesson  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  man,  who  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  a  sum,  was  richer  than  he  that 
could  bestow  it. 

Displeased  at  the  refusal  of  his  present,  Alexander 
wrote  to  Phocion,  "  That  he  could  not  number  those 
"  aipong  his  friends,  who  declined  to  receive  his  fa- 
*'  vours."  Yet,  Phocion,  even  then,  would  not  take 
the  money.  He  desired  the  king,  however,  to  set  at 
liberty  Echecratides  the  sophist,  and  Athenodorus 
the  Imbrian ;  as  also  Demaratus  and  Sparto  two 
Rhodians,  who  had  been  apprehended  for  certain 
crimes,  and  were  detained  in  custody  at  Sardis. 
Alexander  immediately  granted  his  request ;  and  af* 
terward,  when  he  sent  Craterus  into  Macedon,  he 
ordered  him  to  give  Phocion  his  choice  of  one  of  the 
four  Asiatic  cities  Cios,  Gergethus,  Mylassa,  and 
Elaea.  At  the  same  time  be  was  to  assure  him,  that 
the  king  would  be  much  more  disobliged,  if  he  re- 
fused this  second  offer.  But  Phocion  was  not  to  be 
prevailed  upon>  and  Alexander  died  soon  afterward. 

Phocion*s  house  is  shown  to  this  day  in  the  borough 
of  Melita,  adorned  with  some  plates  of  copper,  but 
otherwise  plain  and  homely. 

Of  his  first  wife  we  have  no  account,  except  that 
she  was  the  sister  of  Cephisodotus  the  statuary.  The 
other  was  a  matron,  not  less  celebrated  among  the 
Athenians  for  her  modesty,  her  prudence,  and  the 
simplicity  of  her  Inanners,  than  Phocion  himself  was 
for  his  probity.  It  happened  one  day,  when  some 
new  tragedians  were  to  act  before  a  full  audience, 
one  of  the  players,  who  was  to  personate  the  queen, 
demanded  a  suitable  mask  (and  attire),  together  with 
a  large  train  of  attendants  richly  dressed  ;  and,  as  all 
these  things  were  not  granted  him,  he  was  out  of  hu- 
mour and  refused  to  make  his  appearance,  by  which 
means  the  whole  business  of  tne  theatre  was  at  a 
stand.  But  Melanthius,  who  was  at  the  charge  of 
the   exhibition,    pushed  him   in,   and    exclaimed^ 


"  Thou  aeest  Phocion's  wife  appear  in  public  with  a 
*'  single  maid-servant ;  and  dost  thou  come  hither  to 
'!■  display  thy  pride,  and  to  corrupt  our  women?" 
As  Melanthius  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  the 
audience  received  what  he  had  said  with  a  thunder  of 
applause.  When  the  second  wife  of  Phocion  enter- 
tained in  her  house  an  Ionian  lady,  one  of  her  friends, 
the  lady  showed  her  her  bracelets  and  necklaces,  glit- 
tering with  all  the  magnificence  that  gold  and  jewels 
could  give  them.  Upon  which,  the  good  matron 
said,  "  Phocion  is  my  ornament,  who  is  now  called 
"  for  the  twentieth  time  to  the  command  of  the  ar- 
"  miea  of  Athens 'V 

The  son  of  Phocion  was  ambitious  of  trying  his 
skill  in  the  games  of  the  Panatheniea  ",  and  his  father 
gave  him  leave,  on  condition  that  it  was  in  the  foot- 
races :  not  as  setting  any  value  upon  the  victory,  but 
in  order  that  the  preparations  and  previous  exercise 
might  be  of  service  to  him  ;  for  ihe  young  man  was 
of  a  disorderly  turn,  and  addicted  to  drinking.  Pho- 
cus  (that  was  his  name)  gained  the  victory,  and  a 
number  of  his  acquaintance  desired  to  celebrate  it  by 
entertainments  at  their  houses  ;  but  that  favour  was 
granted  only  to  one.  When  Phocion  came  to  the 
house,  he  ^aw  every  thing  prepared  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant manner ;  and  among  the  rest,  wine  min- 
gled with  spices  provided  for  washing  the  feet  of  the 
guests.  Upon  which  he  called  his  sou  to  him,  and 
said,  '*  Phocua,  why  do  you  suffer  your  friend  thus  to 
"  sully  the  honour  of  your  victory  ^  ?" 

In  order  completely  to  correct  in  his  son  this  iucli- 
nation  to  luxury,  he  carried  him  to  Lacedaemon,  and 
placed  him  aniongthe  young  men,  who  were  educated 
in  all  the  rigour  of  the  ancient  discipline.  This  gava 
the  Athenians  no  tittle  offence,  because  tt  proved  in 

'"  Tlie  liUtory  of  Rome,  in  tlic  mother  of  thu  Gracchi,  aupplieaa 

parallel  wid  mon;  celet>riitcil  luiecilote.* 

"  Sve  Uic  Lilc  of  Theseus,  I.  29.  and  wot.  (62.) 

'•  Tlic  victory  wiu  ubuiiieil  by  raeaiu  of  abstemioiuncM  and  la- 

iMriouB  tXtnMc,  to  wluch  auuh  m(Iul|;«oce«  were  quite  eontnuy. 
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what  contempt  he  held  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  own  country.  Demades  one  day  said  to  him, 
Why  do  not  we  persuade  the  people,  Phocion,  to 
adopt  the  Spartan  form  of  government  ?  If  you 
**  choose  it,  I  will  propose  a  decree  for  it,  and  sup- 
"  port  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.*'  "  Yes,  in- 
*'  deed,"  replied  Phocion ;  "  it  would  well  become 
you,  with  all  those  perfumes  and  that  pride  of  dress 
about  you,  to  launch  out  in  praise  of  frugality  and 
Lycurgus/' 

Alexander  wrote  to  demand  from  the  Athenians  a 
supply  of  ships,  and  the  orators  opposing  it,  the  se- 
nate asked  Phocion  his  opinion.  ^^  I  am  of  opinion," 
said  he,  *^  that  you  should  either  have  the  sharpest 
*^  swords  yourselves,  or  keep  upon  good  terms  with 
"  those  who  have." 

Pytheas  the  orator,  when  he  first  began  to  speak 
in  public,  had  a  torrent  of  words,  and  the  most  con- 
summate  assurance.  Upon  which  Phocion  said,  ^  Is 
<^  it  for  thee,  who  art  but  a  novice  among  us,  to  prate 
"  in  this  manner?" 

When  Harpalus  had  traitorously  carried  off  AIex« 
ander's  treasures  from  Babylon,  and  came  with  them 
from  Asia  to  Attica,  a  number  of  the  mercenary  ora> 
tors  flocked  around  him,  in  hopes  of  sharing  the 
spoil.  He  gave  to  each  of  them  some  small  taste  of 
his  wealth,  but  to  Phocion  he  sent  seven  hundred 
talents ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might 
command  his  whole  fortune,  if  he  would  take  him  un- 
der his  protection.  But  his  messengers  found  a  dis- 
agreeable reception :  Phocion  told  them,  that  "  Har- 
palus should  repent  it,  if  he  continued  thus  to  cor- 
rupt the  city ; "  And  the  traitor,  dejected  at  his 
disappointment,  stopped  his  hand.  A  few  days  af- 
terward a  general  assembly  being  held  on  this  afiair, 
he  found  that  the  men  who  had  taken  his  money,  in 
order  to  exculpate  themselves,  accused  him  to  the 
people ;  while  Phocion,  who  had  declined  accepting 
any  part  of  it,  was  still  desirous  of  serving  him,  as  fs^ 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  public  good.  Harpalus 
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therefore  again  paid  his  court  to  him,  and  took  every 
method  to  shake  his  integrity^  but  he  found  the  for- 
tress on  all  sides  impregnable.  He  subsequently  ap- 
plied to  Charicles,  Phocion's  son-in-law,  and  with  a 
degree  of  success  which  gave  just  cause  of  offence  ; 
£>r  all  the  world  observed  how  intimate  he  was  with 
him,  and  that  all  his  business  passed  through  his 
hands.  He  even  employed  Charicles  upon  the  death 
of  his  mistress  Pythionice,  who  had  brought  him  a 
daughter,  to  get  a  superb  monument  erected  over 
her^  and  for  that  purpose  furnished  him  with  enor- 
mous sums.  This  commission,  dishonourable  as  it 
was  in  itself,  became  much  more  so  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  fulfilled.  For  the  monument  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  Hermus,  on  the  road  between  Athens 
and  Eleusis ;  and  there  appears  nothing  in  it  an- 
swerable to  the  amount  of  ti^irty  talents,  which  was 
the  charge  that  Charicles  brought  in  '^.  After  the 
death  of  Harpalus,  Charicles  and  Phocion  took  his 
daughter  under  their  guardianship,  and  educated  her 
with  great  care.  At  last,  Charicles  was  called  to  an 
account  by  the  public  for  the  money  received  from 
Harpalus ;  upon  which  he  desired  Phocion  to  sup- 
port him  with  his  interest,  and  to  appear  with  him  in 
court.  But  Phocion  answered,  *^  I  made  you  my 
son-in-law  only  for  just  and  honourable  purposes." 
.  The  first  person  who  brought  the  news  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  was  Asclepiades  the  son  of  Hippar- 
chus.  But  Demades  advised  the  people  not  to  give 
any  credit  to  it ;  "  For,  if  Alexander  were  dead," 
said  he,  *^  the  whole  world  would  smell  the  car- 
"  case*^."  And  Phocion  likewise,  observing  the 
Athenians  elated  and  inclined  to  raise  new  commo- 

'«  Yet  Pausanias  says,  it  was  one  of  the  most  complete  and  curi- 
ous performances  of  all  the  ancient  works  in  Greece.  According  to 
him,  it  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Cephisus.  (L.)  Hermus 
was  an  Attic  borough*  in  the  tribe  Acamantisi  situated  not  far  from 
the  l*inriw.* 

•"  Tliis  |>as»ago  is  commended  by  Demetrius  Phalerus,  as  ex- 
hibiting at  once  the  united  beauties  of  emphasis,  allegory,  and 
hyperbole.* 
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tions,  endeavoured  to  keep  them  quiet.  Many  of 
the  orators  however  ascended  the  Rostrum,  and  as- 
sured the  people  that  Asclepiades*  tidings  were  true: 
**  Well  then  "  said  Phocion,  "  if  Alexander  is  dead 
**  to-day,  he  will  be  so  to-morrow,  and  the  day  follow- 
*•  ing ;  so  that  we  may  deliberate  upon  that  event  at 
**  our  leisure,  and  take  our  measures  with  safety." 

When  Leostfaenes  by  his  intrigues  had  involved 
Athens  in  the  Laraian^'  war,  and  saw  how  much 
Phocion  was  displeased  at  it,  he  scoffingly  asked  him, 

What  good  he  had  done  his  country,  during  the 

many  years  that  he  had  been  general  ?"  *'  And 
"  dost  thou  think  it  nothing  then,"  replied  Phocion, 
**  for  the  Athenians  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchres 
"  of  their  ancestors  ?"  As  Leosthenes  continued  to 
harangue  the  people  in  the  most  arrogant  and  pomp- 
ous manner,  Phocion  said ;  *'  Young  man,  your 
"  speeches  are  like  cypress-trees,  large  and  lofty, 
**  but  without  fruit."  Hyperides  rose  up  and  said, 
**  Tell  us  then,  when  will  it  be  proper  for  the  Athe- 
***  nians  to  go  to  war  ?"  Phocion  answered,  **  When 
^  I  see  the  young  men  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
**  order  and  propriety,  the  rich  liberal  in  their  con- 
^*  tributions,  and  the  orators  no  longer  robbing  the 
**  public." 

Most  people  admired  the  forces  raised  by  Leos- 
thenes :  when  they  asked  Phocion. however  his  opi- 
nion of  them,  he  replied,  "  I  like  them  very  well  for 
♦•  a  short  race  ^,  but  I  dread  the  consequence  of  a 

*'  In  the  original  it  is  the  *  Grecian  war  ;*  and  it  might,  indeed, 
be  correctly  so  called,  because  it  was  carried  on  against  the  Mace- 
donians by  the  Grecian  confederates.  But  it  was  commonly  deno- 
minated the  *  Lamian  war,'  from  Antipater's  being  defeated  and 
shut  up  in  Lamia.  The  Boeotians  'were  the  only  nation,  which  did 
not  join  the  Grecian  league.    (Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  8—18.) 

**  Or  rather,  *  I  think  they  may  run  very  well  from  the  startb^- 

Cst  to  the  extremity  of  the  course ;  but  1  know  not  how  they  will 
Id  it  back  again.'  The  Greeks  had  two  sorts  of  races:  the 
ttadmmt  in  which  they  only  ran  forward  to  the  goal ;  and  the  doUchuSf 
in  which  they  ran  forward  to  the  goal  and  biu;k  again* 


"  long  one.  The  supplies,  the  ships,  the  soldiers, 
*'  are  all  very  good ;  but  they  are  the  last,  that  we 
"  shall  be  able  to  produce."  The  event  justified  his 
observation.  Leosthenes,  at  first,  gained  high  repu- 
tation by  his  exploits ;  for  he  defeated  the  Ikrotians 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove  Antipater  into  Lamia. 
On  this  the  Athenians,  buoyant  upon  the  tide  ot  hope, 
spent  their  time  in  mutual  entertainments,  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods.  Many  of  them  thought,  likewise, 
that  they  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  rallying  Piiocion, 
and  asked  him,  "  Whether  be  should  not  have  wish- 
"  ed  to  have  achieved  such  great  things  ?"  "I  cer- 
*'  tainly  should,"  he  replied,  "  but  still  I  should 
"  have  advised  not  to  attempt  them  •,"  And  when 
letters  and  messengers  from  the  army  came  one  after 
another,  with  accounts  of  farther  successes,  he  said, 
"  When  shall  we  have  done  conquering  ?" 

Leosthenes  died  soon  afterward  ;  and  the  party 
which  wished  the  war  to  be  continued,  fearing  that  if 
Phocion  were  elected  general  he  would  be  tor  putting 
an  end  to  it,  instructed  an  obscure  man  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  assembly  importing,  "  That  as  an  old 
"  friend  and  school-fellow  of  Phocion,  he  desired  the 
*'  people  to  spare  him,  and  preserve  him  for  the  most 
"  pressing  occasions,  because  tliey  bad  not  another 
"  worthy  to  be  compared  with  him."  At  the  same 
time  he  was  to  recommend  Antiphilus  for  the  com- 
mand. The  Athenians  embracing  the  proposal, 
Phocion  stood  up  and  told  them,  "  He  never  was 
"  that  man's  school- fellow,  neither  had  he  any  ac- 
"  quaititance  with  him ;  but  from  this  moment," 
said  be,  turning  to  him,  "  1  shall  number  thee  among 


The  failure  of  ci 


his  ApophthcgmB. 
upon  the  UonUncnt,  of  which  Mr.  tax  did  not  apnrovi^  uiirinBuie 
lute  war,  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  ri-plying  ai  rnncion  did.  But. 
if  such  an  opportunity  liad  occurred,  he  would  not  lw»e  wanted 
firmneu  to  niak«  luch  a  rvply :  partly  from  confiduacv  in  hu  own 
judfpemnit,  and  partly  from  joy  at  the  succeia  of  our  country  aiid  it'a 
allict,  though  it  should  have  tar  excelled  all  reaionoble  expecta- 
tiwu..'     (Parr-a  CharacUir  of  fox,  II.  571.) 
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^  my  best  fiienda,  since  thou  hast  advised  what  u 
^  most  agreeable  to  myself." 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  inclined  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  the  Boeotians,  and  Phocion  at  first  as 
strongly  opposed  it.  His  friends  representing  to 
him,  that  this  violent  opposition  of  his  would  pro- 
voke them  to  put  him  to  death ;  "  They  may  do  it, 
"  if  they  please,"  said  he :  "  It  will  be  unjustly,  if  I 
^  advise  them  for  the  best;  but  justly,  if  1  should 
**  prevaricate."  When  he  saw,  however,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and  that  they  continued  to 
besiege  him  with  their  clamours,  he  ordered  a  herald 
to  make  proclamation  ;  ^^  That  all  the  Athenians, 
who  were  not  more  than  sixty  years  above  the  age 
of  puberty,  should  take  five  days'  provisions,  and 
follow  him  immediately  from  the  assembly  to  the 
"  field  ^\" 

This  raised  a  considerable  tumult,  and  the  old 
men  began  to  exclaim  against  the  order,  and  to  walk 
off.  Upon  which,  Phocion  said,  ^'  Does  this  disturb 
^  you ;  when  I,  who  am  fourscore  years  old,  shall  be 
^  at  your  head  ?**  This  short  remonstrance  had  it'8 
eflfect;  it  made  them  quiet  and  tractaUe.  When 
Micion  marched  a  strong  corps  of  Macedonians  and 
mercenaries  to  Rhamnus,  and  ravaged  the  sea-coast 
and  the  adjacent  country,  Phocion  with  a  body  of 
Athenians  advanced  against  him.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, a  number  of  them  were  extremely  impertinent 
in  pretending  to  dictate  or  point  out  to  him  how  to 
proceed.  One  counselled  him  to  secure  such  an  emi- 
nence»  another  to  send  his  cavalry  to  such  a  post, 
and  h  third  to  occupy  such  a  place  for  a  camp. 
"  Heavens  ! "  said  Phocion,  "  how  many  generals  we 
"  have,  and  how  few  soldiers !  *' 

When  he  had  drawn  up  his  army,  one  of  the  in- 


^  Tif$  MXft  i|vM»T«  trm  n^  iAn  has  commonly  been  understood  t* 
mean  '  from  fourteen  to  sixty ;'  but  from  the  following  passage  it 
appears,   that  it  should  be  understood  as   we  have  render^  it. 

mftiru  »r«  rm  f^bm.    (Yit.  Ages.  £d.  Bryan,  iii.  396.) 
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fkntry  advanced  before  the  ranks ;  but  upon  seeing 
an  enemy  stepping  forward  to  meet  him,  his  heart 
failed  him,  and^  he  drew  back  to  his  post.  Upon 
which  Phocion  said,  "  Young  man,  aren't  jou 
"  ashamed  to  desert  your  station  twice  in  one  day  j 
"  that  in  which  I  had  placed  you,  and  that  in  which 
"you  had  placed  yourself?"  He  then  immediately 
attacked  the  enemy,  routed  them,  and  killed  great 
numbers,  among  whom  was  their  general  Miclon. 
The  confederate  army  of  the  Greeks  in  Thessalr  ] 
likewise  defeated  Antipater  in  a  great  battle,  though  J 
.  he  had  been  joined  by  Leonatus  and  the  Macedo 
uians  from  Asia,  In  this  action  Antiphilus  com- 
manded the  foot,  and  Menon  the  Thessalian  horse : 
Leonatus  was  among  the  slain. 

Soon  after  this,  Craterus  passed  over  from  Asia 
with  a  numerous  army,  and  another  battle  was  fought 
at  Cranon  ■',   in  which    the  Greeks  were  worsted. 
The  loss,  indeed,  was  not  considerable ;  and  it  wag  , 
principally  owing  to  the  disobedience  of  the  soldiers,  i 
commanded  by  young  officers  who  did  not  exert  a. 1 
proper  authority.     But  this  joined  to  the  intrigues  of  I 
Antipater  among  the  cities,  made  the  Greeks  desert  1 
the  league,  and  shamefully  betray  the  liberty  of  their 
country.     As    Antipater    marched    directly  toward  . 
Athens,  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  fled  out  of  the 
city.     As  for  Demades,  he  had  not  been  able  to  any 
extent  to  answer  the  fines  laid  upon  him  ;  lor  he  had 
been  seven  times  amerced  for  proposing  edicts  con- 
trary to  law.     He  had  also  been  declared  '  infamous,* 
and  incapable  of  speaking  in  the  assembly.     But  now 
finding  himself  at  full  liberty,  he  moved  for  an -order 
that  embassadors  should  be  sent  to  Antipater  with 
full  powers  to  treat  of  peace.     The  people,  alarmed 
at  their  present  situation,  called  for  Phocion,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  the  only  man  whom  they  could  trust, 
Upon  which  he  said,  "  Jf  you  had  followed  my  coun- 
"  sels,  we  should  not  have  had  now  to  deliberate  oo 


■'  A  ciiy  of  Thcswl/  Pelugioltt,  in  the  plum  of  Tenipv.* 
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^^  such  an  afiair/'  Thus  the  decree  passed^  and 
Pbocion  was  dispatched  to  Antipater,  who  then  laij 
with  his  army  in  Cadmea^,  and  was  preparing  to 
enter  Attica. 

His  first  requisition  was,  that  Antipater  would 
finish  the  treaty  before  he  left  his  camp.  Craterus 
said  it  was  an  unreasonable  demand,  that  they  should 
remain  there  a  burthen  to  their  friends  and  alUes, 
when  they  might  subsist  at  the  expense  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  Antipater  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  ^'  Let  us  indulge  Phocion  in  this  particular/* 
As  to  the  conditions,  he  insisted  that  the  Athenians 
should  leave  them  to  him,  as  he  had  done  at  Lamia 
to  their  general  Leosthenes. 

Phocion  went  and  reported  this  preliminary  to  the 
Athenians,  with  which  they  of  necessity  complied ; 
and  he  then  returned  to  Thebes  with  other  embassa- 
dors, the  principal  of  whom  was  Xenocrates  the  phi- 
losopher. For  such  were  the  virtue  and  reputation 
of  the  latter,  that  the  Athenians  thought  there  could 
be  nothing  in  human  nature  so  insolent,  savage,  and 
ferocious,  as  not  to  feel  some  impressions  of  respect 
and  reverence  at  the  sight  of  him.  It  happened^ 
however,  otherwise  with  Antipater,  through  his  ex- 
treme  brutality  and  antipathy  to  virtue :  for  though 
he  embraced  the  rest  with  great  cordiality,  he  would 
not  even  speak  to  Xenocrates ;  which  gave  him  oc- 
casion to  say,  ^^  Antipater  does  well  in  being  asham- 
'^  ed  before  me,  and  me  only,  of  his  injurious  designs 
*'  against  Athens." 

Xenocates  afterward  attempted  to  speak,  but  An- 
tipater in  great  anger  interrupted  him,  and  would 
not  suffer  him  to  proceed^.    To  Phocion's  discourse 


'^  Dacier  without  any  necessity,  supposes  that  Plutarch  uses  the 
word  *  Cadmea'  for  Bceotia.  In  a  poetical  way  it  is,  indeed,  capable 
of  being  so  understood;  but  it  appears  obviously  from  what  followsy 
that  Antipater  was  then  actually  at  Thebes,  and  probably  m  the 
Cadmea  or  citadel. 

^^  Yet  he  had  behaved  to  him  with  kindness,  when  he  was  sent  to 
ransom  the  prioncrs.    Antipater,  upon  that  occasion^  took  the  first 
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however  be  gave  attention,  and  replied  tfaat  he 
should  grant  the  Athenians  peace,  and  consider 
thetn  as  his  friends,  upon  the  following  conditions: 
*'  in  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  they  must  deliver  up 
"  to  me  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides.  They  must, 
"  next,  place  their  government  on  the  ancient  loot- 
*•  ing,  when  none  but  the  rich  were  advanced  to  the 
*'  great  offices  of  state.  A  third  article  is,  that  they  ' 
'•  roust  receive  a  garrison  into  Munychia  :  And  a  ' 
•*  fourth,  that  they  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
"  war."  All  the  new  deputies,  except  Xenocrates, 
thought  themselves  happy  in  these  terms.  But  that 
philosopher  said,  "  Antipater  deals  favourably  with 
*'  us,  if  he  considers  us  as  slaves;  but  hardly,  if  he 
*'  looks  upon  us  as  freemen."  Phocion  begged  stre- 
nuously for  a  remission  of  the  article  of  the  garrison  ; 
.  and  Antipater  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  We  will  ' 
"  grant  thee  every  thing,  Phocion,  except  what  would 
**  be  the  ruin  both  of  thee  *"  and  of  ourselves." 
Others  say,  that  Antipater  asked  Phocion,  "  Whe- 
•*  ther,  if  he  excused  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  ] 
•'  the  garrison,  he  would  engage  for  their  observing 
**  the  other  articles,  and  raising  no  new  commc  , 
•*  tions  i"  As  Phocion  hesitated  at  this  question, 
Caltimedon  surnamed  Carabus,  a  violent  man  and  ao 
enemy  to  popular  government,  started  up  and  ex- 
claimed ;  •'  Antipater,  why  do  you  suffer  this  man 
•*  to  amuse  your  If  he  should  give  you  his  word. 


miportuntty  of  inviting  him  to  supper;  nnd  X on ocrales  answered  in 
tocwe  vcnes  of  Homer,  which  Ulysses  addrt-Med  to  Cirec  (Odys*.  x. 
Stii.)  when  she  was  pretunjr  him  to  partake  of  the  dulicadea  sh« 
had  provided : 

111  fitt  it  roc,  whose  friendu  iirc  sunk  to  beasts. 

To  quaff  thy  bowli,  and  riot  in  ihy  fensts. 

Mc  would'st  Ihou  plcuso  ?  For  ihcm  thy  cares  employ ; 

And  them  to  mr  n-store,  and  me  to  joy, 

AntirtaiL-f  was  so  charmvd  with  the  happy  nppUcatioti  of  them 
[  remcs,  that  he  rt-lraud  all  ihc  prisoniri. 

>•'  \t  tlie  AUtcniana  had  almost  always,  in  their  rtatc  of  independ- 
I  ■Wt  proved  ungru«pful  to  thrir  gnmt  public  benafoeton.* 
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*^  Would  you  depend  upon  it,,  and  not  abide  hj  your 
^  first  resolutions  ?** 

TThus.the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receive  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  which  was  commanded  by 
Menyllus,  a  moderate  man  and  the  friend  of  Pbodoo. 
But  that  precaution  appeared  to  have  been  dictated 
by  a  wanton  vanity ;  rather  an  abuse  of  power  to  thie 
purposes  of  insolence,  than  a  measure  necessary  for 
the  conqueror's  affiurs  ^.  It  was  more  peverely  fidt 
by  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  time  at  which 
the  garrison  entered;  which  was  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  month  Boedromion,  when  they  were  cele^rat- 
ing  the  Great  Mysteries,  and  the  ve^  day  upop 
which  they  carriea  the  god  Bacchus  in  procession 
from  the  city  to  Eleusis.  The  disturbances  experi- 
ic^aced  in  the  ceremonies  ^gave  ogc9/lioa  to  many  tp 
.reflect  upon  the  .^fferenqeof  the  ^divine  dispensa- 
tions, with  respect  to  ;At!fie9s  in  ^he  jpresent  and  in 
Ancient  times:  ^^Joiiitmiy/^  .wid:|hey^  ^'mystic 
^^  visions  were  seen,  and  voices  h^aiyj,  to  the  gr^^ 
*^  happiness  of  the  republic,  and  the  terror  and  asto- 
**  nishment  of  our  enemies.  .  But  now  during  th^ 
<<  same  ceremonies,  the  gods  look  down  witliQut  con* 
^  cern  upon  the  sevei^est  misfortunes  of  Greece,  and 
<«  suffer  the  holiest  and  what  was  once  the  most 
^*  agreeable  tiv^  in  the  year,  to.be  pro&ned  and  ren- 
^*  dered  the  date  of  our  heaviest  palamitj^/' 

A  few  days; before,  the  Athenians: bftd. received, an 
oracle  from  i]>odona,  which  warned  jt^em  to  secure 
the  promontories  of  Diana  ^^  against  strangers.  And 
about  this  time,  on  washing  the  sacred  fillets  with 
which  they  bind  the  mystic  beds,  instead  of  their 

■  * 

• 

^  Our  author,  ihoif^  in  general  a  Teqr.ri^l^  ai)d  refined  politi- 
ician^  seems  in  dug  place  to  be  out  in  hb.pol\itip«f.  For  .what,  but  a 
garrison,  could  have  si^port^d  m  oli|{arQby  in  a.nationao  much  in 
haye  with  popular  government,  or  have  r^tfbraiped  them  from  taking 
op  arms  the  li^erjr  mst  opportunity  ? 

^  Supposed  :to  be  .poetically  so  call^  becaiyie  mountainous 
places  and  forests  were  generally  ^sacred.to  that  goddess.  At  Un^ 
we  know  of  no  prooMmtories  in  Attica^  acMial&  ao  denomioatod. 
(See  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.) 
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nsnal  lirtiy  purple  they  changed  to  a  faiot  dead  cO' 
lour.  What  added  to  the  wonder  was,  that  atl  the 
linen  belonging  to  private  persons,  which  had  been 
washed  in  the  same  water,  retained  its  former  lustre. 
And  as  a  priest  was  washing  a  pig  in  that  part  of  the 
port  called  Canthanis  ^,  a  large  fish  seized  the  hinder 
parts,  and  devoured  theni  as  far  as  the  belly ;  by 
which  the  gods  plainly  announced,  that  they  would 
lose  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  next  the  sea,  and 
preserve  the  upper. 

The  garrison  commanded  by  MenylJus  did  no  kind 
of  injury  to  the  citizens.  But  the  number  excluded, 
by  another  article  of  the  treaty  (on  account  of  their 
poverty)  from  a  share  in  the  government,  was  up- 
ward of  twelve  thousand.  Such  of  these,  as  remain- 
ed in  Athens,  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  misery  and 
di^race;  and  those  who  migrated  to  a  city  and 
lands  in  Thrace,  assigned  them  by  Antipater,  looked 
upon  themselves  as  no  better  than  a  conquered  peo- 
ple transi>orted  into  a  foreign  country. 

Tlie  death  of  Demosthenes  in  Calauria,  and  that 
of  Hyperides  at  Cleon»,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere 
given  an  account,  made  the  Athenians  remember 
Alexander  and  Philip  with  a  degree  of  regret,  which 
seemcil  almost  inspired  by  affection^'.  They  were 
circ  urns  tan  cetl  indeed*  at  this  time,  precisely  like 
the  countryman  afterward  upon  Antigonus'  death. 
Those,  who  killed  that  prince  and  reigned  in  his 
stcail,  were  so  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  that  a  Phry- 


>■  In  tbi  ttxt  it  u  m^Smff  XkfLmi,' in  B  clean  pat  o{  the  harbour.' 
Bm  wt  ckeoM  to  reod'ra  the  correctioa,  whicb  Florent.  Chriitian 
faM  t'**'^  W|  la  bk  note*  upon  Arutophuiet'  comedy  of  the 
'  PMw*.*  Tatn  wan  three  havent  in  the  Pirsui,  the  pnncipal  of 
iMA  *M  caUrd  '  Cantlunu : '  The  other  two  were  (he  Aphrodl> 
auB,  aad  Ibt  Zcum.  I'he  paieage  in  Aristophanes  is : 
It  nipaif  ii  rt  r)  Ka^^  Au»* ; 

"  Tilt  craci  dispowtion  of  Antipater,  who  hod  iiuiited  upon  De- 
■Mrthmca  and  HiT»rrid«e  being  given  up  to  hU  re»cnge,  made  the 
conduct  uf  Philip  and  Alexandw  cwmparativcljF  amiable.  (L.) 
Calauria  n-aa  an  l»l«»d  siluswd  M  the  C 
Cleona,  t  dty  of  ArgoKt.' 


o  extremity  of  the  Svo&ic  gulf: 
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gian  peasmt,  who  was  digging  the  ground,  being 
asked  what  he  was  seeking  for,  replied  with  a  sigh, 
^^  I  ara  seeking  for  Antigonus/'  In  the  same  man- 
ner many  of  the  Athenians  now  expressed  equal  con- 
cem,  when  they  remembered  the  noble  and  generous 
turn  of  mind  in  those  kings,  and  how  easily  their 
anger  had  always  been  appeased:  whereas  An tipa- 
ter,  vj\\o  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  power  under 
the  mask  of  a  private  man,  a  mean  habit,  and  a  plain 
diet^  was  infiniteiy  more  rigorous  to  those  under  his 
command,  and  in  iact  an  oppressor  and  a  tyrant.  Yet, 
upon  Phocion's  request,  he  recalled  many  persons 
from  exile :  and  to  such,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  re- 
store to  their  own  country,  he  granted  a  commodious 
lituationj  not  forcing  them  t%  reside^  like  other 
exiles,  beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ^  and  the 
promontory  of  Tasnarus,  but  suffering  them  to  remain 
m  Greece  and  settle  in  Peloponnesus.  Of  this  num- 
ber was  Agnonides,  the  informer. 

In  some  other  instances^  likewise,  he  governed 
with  equity.  He  directed  Uie  police  of  Athens  in  a 
just  and  moderate  manner }  raising  the  modest  and 
the  good  to  the  principal  employments,  and  wholipr 
excluding  from  office  the  dissatisfied  and  the  sedi- 
tious, so  that  having  no  opportunity  to  excite  trou- 
bles, the  spirit  of  &cnon  diM  away :  He  taught  them, 
likewise,  by  little  and  little  to  love  the  country,  and 
apply  themselves  to  agricuttiire.  Perceiving  too 
that  Xenocrates  was  raying  the  stranger^s  tax,  he 
proposed  to  ^ve  him  bis  freedom :  but  he  declined 
the  ofier,  saymg ;  ^^  I  will  never  become  a  member  of 
^  that  ^vemment,  the  establishment  oi  vrhidk  I  was 
*^  publidv  del^^ated  to  oppose.** 

Menvllus  one  day  ofifenng  Phocion  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  the  latter  observed,  *^  Menyllus  is 
^^  not  a  greater  man  than  Atouoider ;  neither  have 

s*  These  were  an  ezteniive  chain  of  inountaiiit  in  Ep^    Tmaa^ 
im  WM  a  cape  in  T«aconia,  hod.  C.  Bfatapan,  nearwhianrasacave, 
the  Tanaria  fmces  of  Virg.  Oeovg.  it.  Iffl.,  mxpfomi  la  bt  die 
'  wtnuioe  to  the  iafttiial  ragioM.* 
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"  I  greater  reason  now,  than  I  then  had,  to  receive 

'*  a  present."    The  governor  however  still  pressed 

him  to  take  it  at  least  for  his  son  Phoctis;  but  he 

replied,  "  If  Phocus  becomes  sober,   his  father's 

"  estate  will  be  sufficient  for  him;  and,  if  he  conti- 

"  nues  dissolute,  nothing  will  be  so."    To  Antipater 

■  he  returned  a  most  severe  answer,  when  he  wished 

him  to  do  something  inconsistent  with  his  probity. 

*'  Antipater,"  said  be,  "  cannot  have  me  both  for  a 

"  friend  and  a  flatterer."     And  Antipater  himself 

,  used  lo  remark,  "  Of  my  two  Athenian  friends  Pho- 

*'  cion  and  Demadesj  it  is  impossible  either  tu  in- 

*'  fluence  the  one.  or  to  satisfy  the  other."    Phocion 

•  jodeed  could  produce  his  poverty,  as  a  proof  of  bis 

'virtue ;  for,  though  he  had  so  otlen  commanded  the 

Athenian  armies,  and  had  been  honoured  with  the 

'friendship  of  so  many  kings,  he  grew  old  in  indi- 

-gence:  whereas  Demades  paraded  with  his  wealth, 

even  in  some  instances  of  an  illegal  kind  ;  ibr  there 

■-wa»a  law  at  Athens,  tliat  no  foreigner  should  appear 

■-  in  the  chorusses  upon  the  stage  under  the  penalty 

'  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  to  be  paid  by  the  person 

'iwho  gave  the  entertainment.    Yet  Deraades  in  the  , 

-  exhibition  bronght  tbrward  foreigners  exclusivelv,  taj 
I  -'the  number  of  a  hundred,  and  paid  the  thousand  I 

-  drachmas'  fine  for  each.     And  at  the  nuptials  of  his  f 
I  t-ton  Demea  he  observed,  "  When  I  married  your 

'  mother,  the  next  neighbour  hardly  knew  of  it;  but 
'  to  the  expense  of  you  mariiage,  kings  and  princes 
I  fc**  arc  contributors." 

The  Athenians  wore  continually  importuning  Pho- 
f  t'cion  to  persuade  Antipater  to  withdraw  the  garrison ;  . 
but  whether  it  was  that  he  despaired  of  success,  or 
'rather  that  he  perceived  the  people  under  the  fear  of  i 
"'that  rod,  more  sober  and  submissive  to  govemmentt 
[  *he  always  declined  the  commission.    The  only  thing 
I     which  he  asked  and  obtained  of  Antipater  was.  tliat 
[*^the  money  which  the  Athenians  were  to  pay  for  the 
%,ehargoa  of  the  war,  should  not  be  immediately  ad- 
vanced, but  that  a  longer  teem  should  be  granted.  , 
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The  AdienianSi  finding  that  Fhocion  would  not  inteN 
jfere  in  the  affiiir  of  the  prison,  applied  to  Demades, 
wbo  readily  undertook,  it.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  and  his  son  set  off  to  Maoedon.  It  should  seem, 
his  evil  genius  led  him  thither ;  for  he  arrived  just  at 
the  time  when  Antipater  was  in  his  last  illness,  and 
when  Cassander  (now  absolute  master  of  every  thing) 
h»d*  intercmited  a  letter  written  by  Demades  to  An- 
tigonus  10  Asm^  inviting  him  to  come  over  and  seize 
Greece  and  Macedon,  ''  which/'  he  said,  *'  hung 
*^  only  upon  an  old  rotten  stalk  i'^  bo  he  contemptu- 
ously stued  Antipater.  Cassander  no  sooner  saw 
him,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  airested :  and  first 
he  killed  his  son  before  his  eyes,  and  so  near  him, 
that  the  Uood  spouted  Bpon  him  and  filled  his 
bosom ;  after  whicn,  having  reproached  him  with  his 
ingratitude  and  perfidy^  he  slew  him  likewise. 

Antipater,  a  little  before  bis  death,  had  appointed 
PolyperchoU'  general,  and  given  Cassander  the  com- 
mand of  a  thousand  men.  But  Cassander,  ftr  from 
being  satisfied  with  such  an^  appointment,  hastened 
to  seize  the  supreme  power ;  and'  immediatdy  de- 
spatched Nicaobr  to  tekethe«  command' of  the  ear-' 
nson  from  Menyllus,  and  to  secure  Munycbia,  before 
the  new»of  his  father^s  death  should  have  transpired. 
This  scheme  was  carried  into  execution ;  and  a  few 
days  afterward,  the  Athenians  receiving  information 
of  Antipater's  death  accused  Fhocion  of  having  been 
privy  to  that  event,  and  of  having  concealed  it  out 
of  niendship  to  Nicanor.  Fhocion,  however,  gave 
himself  no  pain  about  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
versed ftmiliarly  with  Nicanor^  and  by  bis  assiduities 
not  only  rendered  him  kind  and  obliging  to  the 
Athenians,  but  inspired  him  with  au  ambitioti  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  exhibiting  games  and  shows 
to  the  people. 

lu  the  mean  time  Folyperchon,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  king's  person  had  been  committed  ^,  in  order 

S3  Tlie  SOD  of  Alexsndsr  by  RoxaDfl,  wbo  was  yit  vtiy  jroang^ 


to  countermine  Cassander  wrote  letters  to  the  Athe- 
nians, announcing,  '*  That  the  king  restored  to  them 
"  their  ancient  form  of  government ;"  by  which  all 
the  people  had  access  to  public  employments.  This 
was  a  snare  laid  for  Phocion.  For  being  desirous, 
as  quickly  appeared  from  his  actions,  of  making  him- 
self master  of  Athens,  he  was  sensible  that  he  could 
not  effect  any  thing  !*o  Jong  as  Phocion  remained  in 
the  way.  He  saw  likewise,  that  his  expulsion  would 
be  no  difficult  task,  when  all  who  had  been  excluded 
from  a  share  in  the  administration  were  re-admitted, 
and  the  orators  and  public  informers  once  more  in 
possession  of  the  tribunals. 

As  these  letters  raised  great  commotions  among 
the  people,  Nicanor  was  desired  to  speak"'*  to  them 
upon  this  subject  in  the  Piraeus  -,  and  for  that  pur< 
pose  he  entered  their  assembly,  trusting  his  person 
with  Phocion.  Dercyllus,  who  commanded  for  the 
king  in  the  adjacent  country,  laid  a  scheme  to  seize 
htm  ;  but  Nicanor  getting  timely  information  of  his 
project  guarded  against  it,  and  soon  evinced  that  he 
woukl  wreak  hia  vengeance  on  the  city.  Upon  this, 
Phocion  was  blamed  for  having  let  him  escape,  when 
he  had  him  in  his  bands;  but  he  answered,  *'  He 
'*  could  confide  in  Nicanor's  promises,  and  saw  no 
*'  reason  to  suspect  him  of  any  evil  design.  Be  the 
••  issue  however,"  he  subjoined,  "  what  it  may,  I 
**  had  rather  be  found  suDcring,  than  doing  what  is 
**  unjust." 

This  answer  of  his,  if  we  examine  it  with  respect 
to  himself  only,  will  appear  to  be  entirely  the  result 
of  fortitude  and  honour ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
he  hazarded  the  safety  of  hi*  country,  and  (what  is 
more)  that  he  was  general  and  first  magistrate,  I 
know  not  whether  he  did  not  violate  a  stronger  and 

>nd  who  w»  •ubsequootljr  wiUi  hii  lacthtr.  Ac.  put  to  death  by  Cfts- 
Utndn.     Sc-cUwlifraf  Alexander,  V»l.  IV.  |.  353.  not.  (lye.)* 

'•  Niciiiiorkoi'«,lhftlPolyperch'>u*«propi«Bl  to  nMort  tht  denio- 
<:nity  wnt  merely  a  unnrc,  «nil  h*  wiihrd  lo  opcd  the  cy«  of  th>f 
i^Ulwiao*  to  hi*  ileitgnii.     See  Diod.  bic.  xvi. 
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more  respectable  obligation.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege, 
that  Phocion  was  afraid  of  involving  Athens  in  a  war^ 
and  for  that  reason  declined  to  apprehend  Nicanor  ; 
and  that  be  only  urged  the  obligations  of  justice  and 
good  faith,  witii  a  view  of  inducing  that  chieftain  hy 
a  grateful  sense  of  such  behaviour  to  be  quiet,  and 
abstain  from  injurine  the  Athenians.  For  the  truth 
is,  he  had  such  confidence  in  Nicanor,  that  when  he 
received  accounts  from  several  quarters  of  his  de* 
signs  upon  the  Pireus,  of  his  having  ordered  a  body 
of  mercenaries  to  Salamis,  and  even  bribed  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pirsus,  he  would  not  give 
them  any  credit  Nay,  when  Philomedes  of  the 
borough  of  Lampra  got  an  edict  made,  that  all  the 
Athenians  should  take  up  arms  and  ob^  Fhocion*s 
orders,  he  never  thought  of  acting  upon  it,  till  Nica- 
nor had  brought  his  troops  out  of  Munychia,  and 
carried  his  trenches  round  the  Pirsus.  He  would 
then,  indeed,  have  led  the  Athenians  against  him ; 
but  by  this  time  thev  were  become  mutinous,  and 
looked  upon  him  witn  contempt. 

At  that  juncture  arrived  Alexander  the  son  of  Po- 
Ivperchon  with  an  army,  under  pretence  of  assisting, 
the  city  against  Nicanor ;  but  in  reali^  to  avail  him« 
self  of  its  fatal  divisions,  and  to  seize  it  if  possible  for 
himself  For  the  exiles  who  entered  the  town  along 
with  him,  the  foreigners,  and  Uttt  citizens  who  had 
been  stigmatised  as  ^  in&mous,'  with  other  mean 
people,  resorted  to  him ;  and  all  together  made  up  a 
strange  disorderly  assembly,  by  whose  suf&ages  the 
command  was  takien  from  xliocion,  and  other  gene- 
rals appointed  in  his  stead :  And  had  not  Alexander 
been  seen  alone  near  the  walls  in  conference  with 
Nicanor,  and  by  repeated  interviews  given  the  Athe- 
nians cause  of"^  suspicion,  the  ci^  could  not  have 
escaped  the  danger,  in  which  it  was  then  involved. 
The  orator  Agnonides  immediately  singled  out  Pho- 
cion, and  accused  him  of  treason ;  which  so  much 
alarmed  Callimedon  and  Pericles  ^^,  that  they  fied  out 

>^  '  Perides,*  here,  looks  like  an  erroneous  readii^.    Yfh  subier 


<(>  nKfcioyf. 

of  the  dtT.    Pbodon,  with  such  of  his  friends  as  still 

■dhered  to  him,  repaired  to  PoIyperchoD.     Solon  of 

I  flatce  and  Dioarchus  of  Corinth,  who  were  deemed 

J  the  friends  and  confidents  of  Polyperchon,  out  of  re- 

erd  to  Phocion  desired  to  be  of  the  party.  But 
narchus  falling  ill  by  the  way,  they  were  obliged 
T  to  stop  many  days  at  Elatea  *.  In  the  mean  time, 
L'Archesiraius  proposed  a  decree,  and  Agnonides  got 
Pit  passed,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  PolyperT 
vdion  with  an  accusation  against  Phocion. 

The  two  parties  reached  Polyperchon  at  the  same' 
L  time,  as  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the  king^'  near 
JPharugcs,  s  town  of  Phocis  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Acrorium,  now  called  Galate.  There  Poly- 
perchoQ  placed  the  king  under  a  golden  canopy,  and 
bis  friends  on  each  side  of  him  ;  and  before  he  pi^» 
ceeded  to  any  other  business,  issued  orders  that  Di- 
narchui  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterward 
despatched.  This  done,  he  gave  the  Athenians 
indience-  But  as  ihcy  filled  tJie  place  with  noise 
sod  ttimult,  interrupting  each  other  with  mutual  ac* 
cusaiioiis  to  the  council,  Agnonides  pressed  forward, 
and  said ;  "  P^it  us  all  into  one  cage,  and  send  us 
•*  back  to  Athens,  to  render  an  account  of  our  con- 
"  duct."  This  proposal  made  the  king  laugh :  but 
the  Maceilonians  wop  attended  upon  that  occasion, 
and  the  strangers  who  were  drawn  thither  by  curi- 
osity,  were  desirous  of  hearing  the  cause,  and  there- 
fbre  made  sign*«  to  the  deputies  to  argue  the  matter 
there.  It  was  far  from  being  conducted,  however, 
with  impartiality.  Polyperchon  often  interrupted 
Miocion,  who  was  at  last  so  provoked,  that  he  struck 
his  staff  upon  the  ground,  and  would  «pcak  no  more. 

qwBtlf  Ind  not  *  P«ri«t«,'  but  ■  Charicltt,'  montiuned  slong  with 
CaUifucdoa ;  and  C)i«ncic«  was  fhocion'*  MW-in^aw. 

>*  A  cil7  of  Phocifc" 

"  Thi«  wM  Arrhidtri»8.  the  natural  ww  of  Philip.  _  Aftrr  »ome  of 
AtnandrT'i  ftmcrah  lor  ithrir  uvn  purp««M  bad  rau^  him  to  tlie 
tbrumv  tM  tttok  thtf  nunc  of  i'hilip,  hm  reigned  ilx  yean  and  a 
""'  '        Sn  ttic  Life  of  Alexander,  aad  note  above  reftrrrcd 
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I^fegemon  said,  *'  Polyperchon  himself  could  bew 
^^  witness  to  his  affectionate  r^ard  for  the  people ;" 
and  that  general  answered, ''  Do  you  come  hither  to 
*^  slander  me  before  the  king  ?"  Upon  this  the  kins 
started  up,  and  was  going  to  run  Hegemon  tbrou^ 
with  his  spear ;  but  Fblyperchon  prevented  him,  and 
the  council  immediatdj  broke  up. 

The  guards  then  surrounded  Phocion  and  his 
part^,  except  a  few,  who  being  at  some  distance, 
mumed  themselves  up  and  fled.  Cb'tns  carried  tl^ 
prisoners  to  Athens,  under  colour  of  having  them 
tried  there,  but  in  reality  only  to  have  them  put  to 
deaths  as  persons  already  condemned.  The  manner 
of  conducting  the  business  rendered  it  a  still  more 
melancholy  scene.  The  prisoners  were  carried  in 
earts  through  the  Ceramicus  to  the  theatre,  where 
Oitus  shut  them  up  dll  the  Archons  had  assembled 
the  people.  From  this  assembly  neither  slaves,  nor 
foreigners,  nor  persons  stigmatised  as  *  infamoos* 
were  excluded ;  the  tribunal  and  the  theatre  were 
open  to  all.  The  king's  letter  was  then  recited,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  ^'  That  he  had  found  the  pri- 
^^  soners  guilty  of  treason ;  but  that  he  lefl  it  to  the 
^^  Athenians,  as  freemen  who  were  to  be  governed 
*'  by  their  laws,  to  pass  sentence  upon  them." 

At  the  same  time,  Clitus  presented  them  to  the 

?eople.  The  best  of  the  citizens,  when  they  saw 
hocion,  appeared  greatly  dejected,  and  covering 
their  faces  with  their  mantles  began  to  weep.  One 
of  them,  however,  had  the  courage  to  say,  ^  Since 
^^  the  king  leaves  the  determination  of  so  important 
^^  a  matter  to  the  people,  it  would  be  proper  to  com- 
^^  mand  all  slaves  and  strands  to  depart.**  But  the 
populace,  instead  of  agreemg  to  that  motion,  cried 
out,  ^*  It  would  be  much  more  proper  to  stone  ail 
the  favourers  of  oligarchy,  all  the  enemies  of  the 
people."  Afler  which  no  one  attempted  to  oflbr 
any  thing  in  Phocion*s  behalf  It  was  with  much 
dimculty  that  he  himself  got  permission  to  speak. 
At  l98t  aUence  being  obtained,  he  said,  ^*  Do  you, 
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"  de^^n  to  take  avay  my  life  unjustly,  or  jusOy  f 
Some  of  them  answering,  "  Justly,"  he  said,  "  How 
"  can  you  know,  whether  it  will  be  justly  or  not,  if 
"  yon  do  not  hear  me  first  ?"  As  he  did  not  how- 
ever dud  ihem  in  the  least  inchned  to  listen  to  him, 
he  advanced  some  paces  forward,  and  said :  "  Citi- 
"  lens  of  Athens,  1  acknowledge  that  I  have  done 
**  yon  injustice,  and  for  my  faults  in  the  administra- 
"  lion  I  adjudge  mvself  guilty  of  death  ^*;  but  why 
"  «ill  you  put  to  ^eath  these  men,  that  have  never 
"  injured  \o*x  ?"  "  Because,"  replied  the  populace, 
"  they  arc  friends  to  you."  Upon  which  he  drew 
buck,  and  resigned  himself  quietly  to  his  fate. 

Agnonidcs  then  read  the  decree,  which  be  had 
drawn  up:  according  to  this,  the  people  were  to 
pronounce  by  tlicir  suffrages,  whether  the  prisoners 
appeared  to  be  guilty  or  not ;  and,  if  guUty,  they 
were  to  suffer  death.  When  the  decree  had  been 
read,  some  demanded  an  additional  clause  for  putting 
rhocion  to  the  torture  before  execution,  and  in- 
sisted that  tJie  rack  and  it's  managers  should  be  im- 
mediately  introduced.  But  Agnonides,  observing 
Clitns  displeased  at  that  proposal,  and  looking  upon 
it  himself  as  a  barbarous  and  detestable  thing,  said  ; 
"  When  we  lake  that  villain  Callimedon,  let  us  put 
"  him  to  the  torture :  but  indeed,  my  fellow-citizens, 
"  I  cannot  consent  tliat  Phocion  should  have  such 
"  hard  measure."  Upon  this,  one  of  the  better-dis- 
posed Athenians  cried  out,  "  Thou  art  certainly 
"  right :  for  if  wc  torture  Phocion,  what  must  we  do 
**  to  tlice?"  Iliere  was  however  hardly  one  nega- 
tive, when  the  sentence  of  deatli  was  proposed  :  all 
the  people  gave  their  voices  stauding;  and  some  of 
them  o^cn  crowneil  themselves  witli  flowers,  as  if  it 
Iwid  bcf  n  a  matter  of  festivity.  With  Phocion,  there 
wrrr  Nicocles 'Ihudippus,  Hegcnion,  and  Pythoclea. 
As  lur  Demcuius  the  Phalcrcan,  Callimedon,  Chari> 

**  '^  *"•  ttw  coMam  (br  tlw  pcnon  accuwd  lo  Ujr  tame  pcniltj 
<M>M  hfaiMiC  mttdm  cinw  ^  faiihcM,  thinking  it  might  ncnrv 
**  will  mill  Uw  Mill tMM  IP  MaftMWfc,  bat  bo  wMdiwpixwntcd. 
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des,  and  aome  others  who  were  absent,  upon  them 
likewise  the  same  sentence  was  passed. 

After  the  assemblywas  dismissed,  the  convicts  wer6 
ordered  to  prison.  The  embraces  of  their  friends  and 
relaitions  melted  them  into  tears;  and  they  all,  except 
Phocion,  vent  on  bewailing  their  fate.  His  counte-i; 
nance  remained  the  same,  as  when  the  people  sent 
him  out  to  command  their  armies,  and  the  beholders 
could  not  but  admire  his  invincible  firmness  and  mag- 
nanimity. Some  of  his  enemies  indeed  reviled  him 
as  he  went  along,  and  one  of  them  even  spit  in  his 
fiice ;  upon  which  he  turned  to  the  magistrates,  and 
said,  '^  Will  nobody  correct  this  fellow's  rudeness?" 
Thudippus,  when  ne  saw  the  executioner  pounding 
the  hemlock,  began  to  lament  his  hard  fortune  in 
suffering  unjustly  on  Fhocion's  account  ^'  What 
^^  then,"  said  the  venerable  sage,  **  does  it  not  con- 
*^  tent  vou  to  die  with  Fhocion  ?"  One  of  his  friends 
asking  him,  whether  or  not  be  had  any  commands  to 
his  son ;  *^  Yes,**  said  he,  ^^  by  all  means  enioin  him 
^^from  me,  to  forget  the  ill  treatment  which  I  have. 
^^  experienced  from  the  Athenians.**  And  when  Ni- 
cocles,  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  entreated  that 
he  would  let  him  drink  the  poison  before  him; 
**  This,**  said  he,  **  Nicocles,  is  a  hard  request,  and 
**  the  itkiuz  must  give  me  great  uneasiness ;  out,  since 
^'  I  have  ooliged  you  in  every  instance  through  life, 
**  I  will  do  the  same  still." 

When  they  came  all  to  drink,  the  quantity  proved 
insufficient ;  and  the  executioner  rerased  to  prepare 
more,  except  he  had  twelve  drachmas  paid  nim^ 
which  was  the  price  of  a  frill  draught  As  this  oc- 
casioned a  troublesome  delay,  Phoaon  called  one  of 
his  friends,  and  said ;  '*  Since  one  cannot  die  gratis 
^^  at  Athens,  give  the  man  his  money."  The  execu- 
tion occurred  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Munychion, 
when  there  was  a  procession  of  horsemen  in  honour 
of  Jupiter.  As  the  cavalcade  passed  by,  some  took 
off  their  chaplets  from  their  heads ;  others  shed  tears, 
as  they  looked  at  the  prison-doors  |  and  all  who  had 


not  hearts' entirely  savage,  or  were  not  coriupted  by 
rage  and  envy,  considered  it  as  most  impious  not  to 
have  reprieved  them  at  least  for  that  day,  if  but  to 
have  kept  the  city  during  it's  festival  unpolluted. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion  however,  as  if  something 
had  been  wanting  to  their  triumph,  procured  an  or- 
der that  his  body  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
within  the  bounds  of  Attica,  and  that  no  Athenian 
should  furnish  fire  for  the  funerai-pile.  No  /Viend, 
therefore,  durst  touch  it ;  but  one  Conopion,  who 
lived  by  such  services,  for  a  sum  of  money  carried  the 
corpse  out  of  the  territories  of  Eleusis,  and  got  fire 
for  the  burning  of  it  in  those  of  Megara.  A  woman 
<rf"  Megara,  who  happened  to  assist  at  the  cere- 
mony with  her  maid^servants,  raised  a  cenotaph  upon 
the  spot,  and  performed  the  customary  libations. 
The  bones  she  gathered  up  carefiiUy  into  her  lap, 
carried  them  by  night  to  her  own  house,  and  inter- 
red them  under  the  hearth.  At  the  same  time,  she 
thus  addressed  the  domestic  gods  ;  "  Ye  guardians  of 
*'  this  place,  to  you  I  commit  the  remains  of  this 
"  good  man.  Do  you  restore  them  to  the  sepulchre 
"  of  his  ancestors,  when  the  Athenians  shall  once 
"  more  listen  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom." 

The  interval  was  not  long,  before  the  situation  of 
their  afftirs  taught  them,  what  a  vigilant  magistrate 
and  what  a  guardian  of  the  virtues  of  justice  and  so- 
briety they  bad  lost-  The  people  erected  his  statue 
in  brass,  and  buried  his  remains  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.  Agnonidcs,  his  principal  accuser,  they  put 
to  death,  in  consequence  of  a  specific  decree  for  tnat 
purpose.  Epicurus  and  Demophilus,  the  other  two, 
fled  from  Atfiens,  but  aflerward  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 
Phocion's  son,  who  punished  them  as  they  deserved. 
This  son  of  his  was,  in  other  respects,  a  worthlcBi 
man.  He  was  in  love  with  a  slave,  who  belonged  to 
a  trader  in  such  matters;  and  happening  one  day  to 
hear  Theodurus  the  atheist  contend  in  the  Lyceum, 
"  That  if  it  be  no  shame  to  ransom  a  friend,  it  is  no 
"  shame  to  redeem  a  mistress ;"  the  discourse  waa  so 
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flattering  to  his  passion,  that  he  immediately  went 
and  released  his  female  friend  ^. 

The  proceedings  against  Phocion  reminded  the 
Greeks  of  those  against  Socrates,  as  in  both  instances 
equally  unjust,  and  in  their  consequences  to  the  citj 
where  they  took  place,  equally  calamitous  '^ 


40 


39  It  appears  from  the  ancient  comedy,  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  ue  young  men  of  Athens  to  take  their  miatreties  out  of 
such  sliops;  and,  after  they  had  released  them  firom  senritude,  to 
marry  them. 

40  Socrates  had  been  put  to  death  eighty-two  years  before. 
B.  C.  400.  (L.)  In  his  case»  however,  the  Athenians  showed 
greater  reverence  for  their  religious  rites,  by  reprieving  the  illus- 
trious convict  till  the  return  of  their  sacred  vessel  from  it's  annual 
voyage  to  Delos.* 


SUMMARY. 


Birth  and  ehanteUr  ofCato.  Hit  particular  ditpotition ;  Firmness 
and  toliditif.  He  rescues  a  boy  of  his  oan  age.  Hit  popularity 
among  his  co-evals :  Indignation  al  S^/lla's  cruelties:  Fraternal 
affection.  He  studiet  moral  and  political  philosophy.  His^first 
public  harangue.  He  strengthens  his  constitution  by  laborious  ex- 
ercise. He  spends  part  of  hit  nights  ta  philosophical  conferences, 
utid  refuses  to  comply  imtli  the  corrupt  fashion  of  his  timet.  Mar- 
riet  Atilin.  Makes  his  Jirst  campaign  under  Geliiut :  Re-esta- 
bUtkes  discipline  in  the  troops  under  his  command:  Visits  Athene- 
dorui.  Funeral-honours  paid  by  him  to  his  brother  Ctrpio.  He 
visits  Asia  .■  His  manner  of  trn^tliing.  His  adventure  al  jTiti- 
och  :  Reception  by  Pompey.  He  returns  king  Deiatanu'  presents  : 
Is  elected  quteslor.  His  rignrout  discltarge  nf  the  ifffux.  He  hat 
Sytla't  bravoes  summoned  and  executed.  His  indefatigable  dili- 
gence. He  pvrchaica  an  aeconnt  of  the  public  expenditure  from 
^lla*s  time  to  his  own  :  Refuses  to  undertake  any  business,  when 
the  senate  is  sitting.  Hit  great  reputation.  He  sett  out  for  Lu- 
cania,  but  rrturnt  ta  apply  for  the  triltuiieship  :  Succeeds,  and  im- 
peaches Murena.  Supports  Cicero  in  the  a^ir  of  Catilsn^s  eun- 
tpiraof  :  Determinet  the  senate  to  ifjiict  capital  punishment  nn  the 
conspirators.  Hit  sisters  and  wives.  He  det:lares  that  he  will  ne- 
ver let  Pompey  enter  armed  into  the  dly  :  Intrepidly  attends  the 
atsembty  qfthe  people.  Murena  carriet  him  'iff"  into  the  temple  of 
Castor.  MeteUut,  disappointed  of  hit  jnirpott,  departs  to  jmn 
^"W  w  A*ia.    Colo  obtaint  a  triumph  for  Luc^ut :  Refutes 
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to  pve  P^mpejf  and  Us  stm  Us  two  nkeet  m  mmrrUge.    CbmioM- 
tiom Mmi mi^igties ^Cmmr  rnrni  ffowyry*    CakHom  Cken^iUfm 
tvlatioH,  uAes  ike  oaA  mjinmar  ^th€  Agrmrin 
Ctua^smierf  mmd  mmtduOsfy  released :  Setd  to  Cyprus.    Hk 
prudent  advice  to  FkHenuf^  Umg  ofEgjfpt.    He  exposes  to  sale  Ae 
Jkriutwref  Sfc^  ^that  prince  •*  Quarrels  with  MunatiuSf  and  is  rv- 
eoncBed  to  Unu    His  mode  ^  convetfing  lume  ike  peiiic  treasnre. 
Honoarspaid Um  on  Usretnm.    Heopposes  Cieero  in  his  attempt 
to  anmd  Clodius^  trihadtial  edicts  :  Prevails  on  Domitim  to  con* 
test  He  consnUyf  teiA  Fompe^  and  Casar*    Solkksike  prmioT' 
skjp,  tat  witkout  eaccess;  Ruists  Ae  distritatian  of  ike  consular 
prevsnces^  proposed  by  Trebonius.    HisJruHleu  representations  to 
Pompejf.    He  proposes  a  lam  against  corrupt  elections*    Dqnsii 
made  iy  tke  eandiiates^    Envy  excited  h/  Ms  virtue*    He  openfy 
accuses  Pompey  of  tupiring  to  absolute  pcvxr  :   Geta  Favonime 
dected  adUe^  and  induces  kim  to  introduce  simplicity  into  kie 
ikeairical  entertainmenU  :  MaveSy  ikat  Pompey  should  be  created 
sole  eonsnl.    His  in^partial  condna  as  judge.    He  offers  kimself 
Jbrike comenlskgf,  iia  is  rgectedi  Eaposm  Caserns  designs  to  tke 
senates  Adessesikem  to jmt  every  Mag  into  Pompeifskands,  and 
leaves  Beate  mitk  JUm.    Hie  good  adeice  to  Pompey:  Wky  not 
eidrusted  vdth  tie  eupreme  naval  command.     Pampers  victory 
aedng  to  Caters  karangne.    Tke  depSt  at  Dyrrkaekium  left  in  kie 
ckarge  after  tke  overtkrom  at  PkarsaliOm    He  pasus  over  into  A/H^ 
ca;  joins  Scipio  and  Varus.     Undertakes  tke  command  and  defence 
of  Utica.    Receives  intelligence  of  SapioU  defeat ;  Encourages  kis 
J^ieads  with  some  succeu.  Jar  a  dkort  time.    Re^s  tke  proposal  qf 
axpeKngf  or  putting  to  tke  smard^  tke  inkabitants  of  Uti^.    His 
anxiety Jor  tke  senators  ef  kie  party.    He  refutes  all  intercession 
OBiikCaearinkisJttvonr:  Secures  the  escape  of  the  senators  ;  de- 
alines  Luesus'Cmsar^s  offer  to  procure  kis  pardon  t  Ditcusses  many 
questionsinpkiloeopky^ier  supper  ;  Inquires  for  kit  moord  ;  Re- 
eentstkeattemptewtmdetforeoonciUkimtoii/e;  Kilit  kimteif,  Ca» 
^ejune  jiiriffinM   vn  Uaring  tf  Us  death.    Death  of  Cakfs 
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X  HE  fiimily  of  Cato  bad  it's  first  lustre  and  distinc- 
tion from  his  great  grand-father,  Cato  the  Censor',  a 
man  whose  virtue  (as  we  have  observed  in  his  Life) 
ranked  him  with  persons  of  the  highest  reputation 
and  authority  in  Rome.  The  Utican  Cato,  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking,  was  left  an  orphan,  together 
with  his  brother  C^pio  and  his  sister  Porcia.  He 
had  also  another  sister  called  ServiUa,  but  slie  was 
only  his  sister  by  the  mother's  side  ^  These  orphans 
were  brought  up  in  the  house  of  Livius  Drusus  their 
another's  brother,  who  at  that  time  had  great  influ- 
ence in  the  administration ;  an  influence  acquired 
by  bis  ej£traordinary  eloquence,  eminent  wisdom,  and 
loftiness  of  spirit,  in  which  he  vied  with  the  best  of 
the  Romans. 

Cato,  we  are  told,  from  his  infancy  discovered  in 
his  voice,  his  look,  and  his  very  diversions  r  firmness 
and  solidity,  which  neither  passion  nor  any  thing  else 
could  move.  He  pursued  all  his  objects  with  a  vi- 
gour far  above  his  years,  and  a  resolution  that  nothing 
could  resist.  Those,  who  were  inclined  to  flatter 
him,  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  severe  repulse  ;  and 
to  those,  who  attempted  to  intimidate  bim,  he  was 

'  Cato,  the  Censor,  at  a  very  late  period  in  life,  married  SaloDia, 
tl^e  (lnughter  ef  his  own  steward.  The  tUmily  from  that  ieoond 
match,  uow ever,  Hourislttid  when  thai  derived  I'rom  the  ^rst  became 
extinct. 

The  geocalogy,  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  Cep* 
■or's  life,  is  here  given  more  in  detsil  from  A.  Gdl.  xjii.  19. 

t'lTO  Ibc  Crntor 

I    Wifi.  ■  ^ 4.  Wife,  daufbici  uTSalwiuii 

I  I 

—   «liitdi«dbrronblirMh«    Baloalniu 
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Sod,  wbo  wm  fdtlc  &  Pralor    C*ta,  Jr.  Sctiilla,   Csplo  Scnllla  Dr.  m.  n>.  m. 
n.  I.  AlillaS.  Mnnla    j  |    Luciillai  SlUnu 

Uaufrhlrr  n.  Druiui 

*  Scrviliawaanot  hiioulyiistcrby  themoiber'sside.  There  were 
ihicc  of  them  i  One,  the  mother  of  Unitiu  who  killed  Crsar  ;  ano* 
iher  married  to  Luculliu:  and  a  third  to  Jirniiu  SlUnui.  C«ptO) 
likewUo,  wu  hi*  brother  by  th«  mother  ■  aide. 
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itill  more  untractable.  Scarcelj  any  thin^  could 
make  him  Iaugb»  and  it  was  but  rarely  that  his  coun- 
tenance was  softened  to  a  smile.  He  was  not  quick- 
ly, or  easily,  moved  to  anger ;  but  his  resentment, 
when  once  excited,  was  far  from  placable. 

His  apprehension  was  slow,  and  his  learning  came 
with  difficulty  ;  what  he  had  once  learned,  however, 
he  long  retained.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common  case  for 
persons  of  quick  parts  to  have  weak  memories,  but 
what  is  most  laboriously  gained  is  always  best  pre- 
served ;  for  every  hard-earned  acquisition  of  sdence 
is  a  kind  of  annealing  upon  the  mind.  The  inflexi- 
bility of  his  disposition  seems,  also,  to  have  retarded 
his  progress  in  learning '.  For,  to  learn  is  to  submit 
to  a  new  impression;  and  those  submit  the  most 
easily,  who  have  the  least  power  of  resistance.  Thus 
the  young  are  more  persuasible  than  the  old,  and  the 
sick  than  the  healthful ;  and,  in  general,  assent  is 
most  easily  won  from  those,  who  are  least  able  to  find 
objections.  Yet  Cato  is  said  to  have  been  very  obe- 
dient to  his  preceptor,  and  to  have  done  whatever  be 
was  injoined ;  only  he  would  always  inquire  the  rea- 
son, and  ask  why  it  was  injoined.  His  preceptor 
Sarpedon,  indeed  (for  that  was  his  name)  was  a  man 
of  engaging  manners,  who  chose  rather  to  govern  by 
reason,  than  by  violence. 

While  Cato  was  yet  a  child,  the  Italian  allies  de- 
manded to  be  admitted  citizens  of  Rome.  Popedius 
Silo,  a  man  of  great  name  as  a  soldier  and  of  great 
authority  among  his  people,  had  a  friendship  with 
Drusus,  and  lodged  a  long  time  in  his  house  during 
this  application.  As  he  was  very  familiar  with  the 
children,  he  said  to  them  one  day,  *^  Come,  my 
^  good  children,  desire  your  uncle  to  assist  us  in 
"  our  solicitation  for  this  freedom.'*  Caepio  smiled, 
and  readily  gave  his  promise ;  but  Cato  made  no  an- 
swer.    And  as  he  was  observed  to  look  with  a  fixed 

3  Aorrtrff,  ^  slow  to  believe/  is  the  commoo  reading:  but  Avrxurm^ 
in  which  we  are  warranted  by  some  MSS.,  agrees  better  with  what 
follows. 

VOL.  v.  E 
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and  unkind  eye  upon  the  strangers,  Popedius  con- 
tinued ;  "  And  you,  my  Jittle  man,  what  do  you 
"  say  ?  Won't  you  give  your  guests  your  interest 
**  with  your  uncle,  as  well  as  your  brother  ?*'  Cato 
still  refusing  to  answer,  and  appearing  both  by  his 
silence  and  by  his  looks  inclined  to  deny  the  request, 
Popedius  took  him  to  the  window  and  threatened,  if 
he  would  not  promise,  to  throw  him  out.  This  he 
did  in  a  harsh  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him 
several  shakes,  as  if  he  was  about  to  let  him  fall.  But 
as  the  child  bore  this  a  long  time  without  any  marks 
of  concern  or  apprehension,  Popedius  set  him  down, 
and  whispered  to  his  friends,  ^^  This  child  is  the  glory 
**  of  Italy.  I  verily  believe,  if  he  were  a  man,  that 
^'  we  should  not  get  a  single  vote  among  the  pea- 
**  pie  \" 

At  another  time,  when  a  rdation  invited  young 
Cato  with  other  children  to  celebrate  his  birth-day, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  went  to  play  together  in  a 
corner  of  the  house.  Their  play  was  to  mimic  a  court 
of  justice  S  where  some  were  accused  in  form,  and 
aAerward  carried  to  prison.  One  of  them,  a  beau* 
tiful  boy,  being  condemned  and  shut  uy  by  a  bigger 
boy  in  a  closet,  called  out  to  Calo ;  who,  as  soon  as 
he  understood  what  the  matter  was,  ran  to  the  door, 
and  pushing  away  those  who  stood  there  as  guards 
and  attempted  to  oppose  him,  carried  off  the  child 
and  went  home  in  anger,  most  of  the  children  march- 
ing off  with  him. 

These  things  gained  him    great  reputation,    of 

*  Cato  must  at  this  time  have  been  under  four  years  of  ase.  He 
was  bom  B.  C.  9-t.  and  Drusus,  at  whose  house  this  affiur  took  place, 
died  B.  C.  91 .  (See  Suppl.  Liv.  Ixxi.  S4.)  ♦ 

^  Children's  plays  are  often  taken  from  what  if  most  familiar  to 
thcin.  In  other  countries,  they  are  commonly  formed  upon  triliing 
siifajects ;  but  the  Roman  children  acted  triafs  in  the  courts  of  jus* 
tice,  the  command  of  armies,  triumphal  processions,  and  in  laUT 
times  the  state  of  emperors.  Suetonius  intorms  us,  that  Nero  comi- 
umndod  his  young  step-son  Ruiinus  Crispinus  {the  son  of  Poppaeu^ 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  because  he  was  said  to  delight  in  plays  ot' 
the  lost-mentioned  kindi  (Ner.  xxxv.) 
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which  the  jbllowiDg  is  an  extraordinary  instance : 
When  Sylla  wished  to  exhibit  a  tournament  of  boys, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Troy^  and  is  considered 
as  a  sacred  exhibition,  he  selected  two  bands  of  young 
gentlemen,  and  assigned  them  two  captains :  one  of 
these  they  easily  accepted,  on  account  of  his  being 
the  son  of  Sylla^s  wife,  Metella;  but  the  other 
named  Sextus,  though  he  was  nephew  to  Pompey  the 
Great,  they  absolutely  rejected,  and  would  not  go 
out  to  exercise  under  him.  Sylla  then  asking  them, 
"  Whom  they  would  have  ?  '*  they  unanimously 
cried  out,  "Cato;"  and  Sextus  himself  readily 
yielded  the  honour  to  him,  as  a  boy  of  superior  parts. 
The  friendship,  which  had  subsisted  between  Sylla 
and  the  father  of  Cato,  induced  him  sometimes  to 
send  for  the  young  man  and  his  brother  Cspio,  and 
to  converse  familiarly  with  them  •,  a  favour,  which 
on  account  of  his  dignity  he  conferred  upon  very  few^ 
Sarpedon  thinking  such  an  intercourse  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  scholar,  both  in  point  of  honour  and 
safety,  often  took  Cato  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
dictator.  Sylla's  house  at  that  time  looked  like 
nothing  but  a  place  of  execution,  such  were  the 
numbers  of  people  there  tortured  and  put  to  death* 
Cato  who  was  now  in  his  fourteenth  year,  seeing  the 
heads  of  many  illustrious  personages  carried  out^' 
and  observing  that  the  by-standers  sighed  in  secret  at 
these  scenes  of  blood,  inquired  of  his  preceptor. 
Why  somebody  did  not  kill  that  man?"  "Be- 
cause,** he  replied,  "  they  fear  him  more  than  they 
"  hate  him."  «  Why  then,"  said  Cato  "  don't  you 
**  give  me  a  sword,  that  I  may  kill  him,  and  deliver 
"  my  country  from  slavery  ? ''  When  Sarpedon 
heard  such  a  speech  from  the  boy,  and  saw  with 
what  a  stern  and  angry  look  he  uttered  it,  he  was 

^  The  invention  of  this  game  is  generally  ascribed  to  Ascanius. 
It  was  celebrated  in  the  public  circus  by  companies  of  boys,  who 
were  furnished  with  arms  suitable  to  their  strength.  They  wer« 
chosen,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  tlie  noblest  families  in  Romfe.  ^w 
an  excellent  description  of  it;  Virg.  £n,  V.  Mi— ^3. 
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greatly  alarmed,  and  watched  him  narrowly  after- 
ward, to  prevent  his  attempting  some  rash  action. 

When  he  was  yet  but  a  child,  he  was  asked  one 
day,  '•  Whom  he  loved  most  ?''  He  answered,  "  Hi» 
"  brother."  The  inquirer  then  asked  him,  "  Whom 
"he  loved  next?"  and  again  he  said,  "His  bro- 
"  ther :"  "  M'hom  in  the  third  place  ?"  and  his  reply  ■ 
was  atill,  "  His  brother:"  and  so  on,  till  he  discon- 
tinued his  questions.  This  affection  increased  witb 
his  years  ;  so  that  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  if 
he  supped,  if  he  went  out  into  the  country,  if  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Forum,  Csepio  must  be  with  him.  But 
he  would  not  make  use  of  perfumes,  as  C^plo  did  : 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  indeed,  was  strict  and 
austere ;  so  that  when  Cffpio  was  sometimes  com- 
mended for  his  temperance  and  sohricty,  he  woulrf 
lay,  "  I  may  have  some  claim  to  these  virtues,  a4 
*•  compared  with  other  men ;  but,  when  I  cnmnartf 
"  myself  with  Cato,  I  seem  a  mere  SJppius."  Thi» 
was  the  name  of  a  person,  notoriously  cflemiuate  and 
luxurious. 

After  Cato  had  been  appointed  to  the  priesthood 
of  Apollo,  he  changed  his  dwelling,  and  took  his 
share  of  the  paternal  estate,  which  amounted  to  i 
hundred  and  twenty  talents.  Bui,  though  his  tor- 
tune  was  so  considerable,  his  manner  of  living  wa» 
more  frugal  and  siinple  than  ever.     He  formed  tf- 

S articular  connexion  with  Antipater  of  Tyre,  thrf' 
toic  philosopher;  and  the  knowledge,  which  he  wad' 
the  most  studious  of  acquiring,  was  the  moral  and' 
the  political.  He  was  carried  to  every  virtue  by  an  ' 
impulse  like  that  of  inspiration  ;  but  his  principal  at- 
tachment was  to  justice,  and  justice  of  that  severe  and 
inflexible  kind,  whicli  is  not  to  be  moved  by  favour 
or  compassion  ^     lie  culti\ated,  also,  the  eloquence 

'  Cicero,  m  hii  Oraliou  fur  .MiirRna,  gives  u*  a  fim-  Botirt-  upon 
thoM:  miixims  of  the  slwci,  whidi  Colo  nuidc  tlic  rule  of  hia  lite,  and 
whicblu  he  abtKrvus)  were  only  fit  to  Huuri^  within  tho  Portico. 
<L>)  Tut  uct  indeed,  by  tite  rigoiu  of  thvir  makirnK,  uiemplified 
t)ie  iummuwijiu  tunima  injuria.* 
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tulted  to  popular  assemblies ;  for  as  in  a  great  city 
there  should  be  an  extraordinary  supply  for  war,  so 
in  the  political  philosophy  he  tnougbt  there  should 
be  a  provision  for  trublesome  times.  Yet  he  did 
not  declaim  before  company,  nor  go  to  hear  the  ex- 
ercises of  other  young  men.  And  when  one  of  his 
friends  said,  "  Cato,  the  world  finds  fault  with  your 
"  silence  ;*^  he  answered,  **  No  matter,  so  long  as 
^^  it  does  BOt  find  fault  with  my  life.  I  shall  begin 
^'  to  speak,  when  I  can  avoid  speaking  things,  which 
"  don't  deserve  to  be  heard.** 
'  In  the  public  hall  called  the  Forcian,  which  had 
been  built  by  old  Cato  during  his  censorship,  the  tii* 
bunes  of  the  people  used  to  hold  their  court.  And 
as  there  was  a  pillar  which  incommoded  their 
benches,  they  resolved  either  to  remove  it  to  a  dis- 
tance, or  to  take  it  entirely  away.  This  was  the  first 
tbingf  that  drew  Cato  to  the  Rostra,  and  even  then 
it  was  against  bis  inclination.  He  opposed  the  de- 
sign, however,  most  efiTectually  and  gave  an  admira- 
ble specimen  both  of  his  eloquence  and  his  spirit. 
For  there  was  nothing  of  youthful  sallies,  or  finical 
affectation  in  his  oratory ;  all  was  rough,  and  sensi- 
ble, and  energetic.  Nevertheless,  amidst  the  short 
and  solid  turn  of  the  sentences,  there  was  a  grace 
that  engaged  the  ear ;  and  with  the  gravity  to  be 
exjpected  from  his  manners,  was  intermixed  Bome- 
thing  of  humour  and  raillery,  which  had  a  most 
agreeable  effect.  His  voice  was  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  such  a  multitude  of  people,  and  his  strength 
of  utterance  was  so  powerful  and  inexhaustible,  that 
be  oflen  spoke  a  whole  day  without  being  tired. 

Afler  he  had  gained  his  cause,  he  returned  to  his 
former  studies  and  silence.  To  strengthen  his  con- 
stitution, he  used  the  most  laborious  exercise.  He 
accustomed  himself  to  go  bare-headed  both  in  the 
hottest  and  the  coldest  weather,  and  travelled  on 
foot  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  His  friends  who  tra- 
velled with  him  made  use  of  horses,  and  he  joined 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  for  conversa- 
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tion,  as  he  went  along.  In  times  of  sickness,  his 
patience  and  abstinence  were  extraordinary.  If  ho 
fiappened  to  have  a  fever,  he  spent  the  whole  day 
alone,  suffering  no  person  to  approach  him  till  he 
found  a  sensible  change  for  the  better. 

At  entertainments  they  threw  the  dice  fpr  tho 
choice  of  the  messes ;  and  if  Cato  lost  the  first  choice, 
his  friends  generally  offered  it  to  him,  but  he  always 
refused  it  j  "  Venus  %"  said  he,  «*  forbids."  At 
first,  he  used  to  rise  from  the  table  after  having  drank 
once ;  but  in  process  of  time  he  came  to  love  drink- 
ing, and  would  sometimes  spend  the  whole  night 
over  his  wine.  This  his  friends  excused  by  saying, 
^^  That  the  business  of  the  state  employed  him 
*'  throughout  the  day,  and  lefl  him  no  time  for  con- 
^'  versation,  and  therefore  he  passed  his  evenings  in 
^'  discourse  with  the  philosophers.''  And,  when  one 
Memmius  said  in  company  "  That  Cato  spent  whole 
•*  nights  in  drinking;"  Cicero  retorted, '•  But  you 
*^  cannot  say,  that  he  spends  whole  days  in  gaming/' 

Cato  perceived  that  a  great  reformation  was  want* 
ing  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  country,  and 
for  that  reason  he  determined  to  oppose  the  corrupt 
fashions,  which  then  prevailed.  He  observed,  for 
instance,  that  the  richest  and  brightest  purple  was 
the  most  worn,  and  therefore  he  went  in  black.  Nay, 
he  oflen  appeared  in  public  afler  dinner,  bare-footed 
and  without  his  gown.  Not,  that  he  affected  to  be 
talked  of  tor  that  singularity ;  but  he  did  it  by  way 
of  learning  to  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  what  was 
really  shameful,  and  not  to  regard  what  depended 
only  on  the  estimation  of  the  world  i^ 

*  Tlie  most  favouablc  cost  upon  the  dice  was  called  <  Vcnns.'  (L,) 
To  this  Horace  alludes,  Od.  I.  vi.  18.,  III.  vii.25.;  upon  which  latter 
pasfuige  Cruquius  informs  us,  in  talario  iudo^  qtd  talis  quatrmit  am* 
ftnbat^  *  Vtnut '  erat  gvando  singuii  tali  diverso  \ultu  apparcbant : 
contra  in  tesserario  luao  trthus  tesseris  ludebant^  et  nuwerus  ter  «eiia* 
rius  sumvfus  eratjactus  vel  *  Venus/    See  a  former  note.* 

V  TIiIa  principle,  however,  he  carried  too  far:  and  there  are  few 
things  which  youth  should  be  nore  caafidly  taught  to  distinguithi 
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A  large  estate  falling  to  him  by  the  death  of  a 
coustn-german  of  the  same  name,  he  converted  it 
into  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  talents ; 
and  when  any  of  his  friends  wished  to  borrow  a  sum, 
he  lent  it  to  them,  wkhont  interest.  If  he  could  not 
otherwise  ^supply  them,  he  suffered  even  his  own  land 
and  slaves  to  be  mortgaged  for  them  to  tiie  treasury. 

He  never  knew  any  woman  before  his  marriage  ; 
and  when  he  thought  himself  of  a  proper  age  for  that 
state,  he  entered  into  a  treiaty  with  Lepida,  who  had 
before  been  contracted  to  Metellus  ScipiOy  but  upon 
Scipio*s  having  broken  his  engagement  was  then  at 
liberty.  Before  the  marriage  liowever  could  take 
place^  Scipio  repented,  and  by  his  unremitting  assi- 
duities recovered  the  lady*s  favour.  Provoked  at 
this  ill-treatment,  Cato  wished  to  apply  to  the  laws 
for  redress ;  and  as  his  friends  over-ruled  him  in  that 
respect,  youthful  resentment  impelled  him  to  write 
some  iambics  against  Scipio^  which  had  all  the  keen- 
ness of  Archilochus '%  without  his  inddicate  scur- 
{"ility. 

After  this,  he  married  Atilia  the  daughter  of  So^ 
Tanus,  who  was  the  first,  but  not  the  only  woman  he 
-ever  knew.  I«i  this  respect  Laelius,  the  friend  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  was  happier  than  he  " ;  for  in  the 
course  'Of  a  long  Kfe  he  had  only  one  wife,  and  no  in* 
tercourse  with  any  other  woman. 

In  the  Servile  War  ^*,  I  mean  that  with  Spartacus, 
Geliius  was  general^  and  Cato  served  in  it  as  a  vo- 
lunteer, for  the  sake  of  his  brother  Caepio,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  tribune:  birt  he  could  not  distinguish 

than  what  is  essentially  vicious,  and  ^at  may  be  innocently  followed, 
in  the  usages  of  (the  world.* 

'*  This  s^castic  welter  by  his  verses  ^fove  Lycambes,  of  whose 
daughter  he  had  been  disappointed  in  marriage,  to  hang  himself. 
See  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xix.  25.,  A.  P.  79.  He  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  Romulus.* 

*'  Plutardi  ^eems  to  us  to  have  spoken  thus  feelingly,  from  his 
own  experience,  of  the  happiness  of  the  conjugal  connexion  long 
continued  with  an  affectionate  wife* 

»»  B.  C.  73—71.    See  the  Life  of  Crassus.  III.  457.  nft  (19.)" 
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his  vivacity  and  courage  as  he  wished,  because  the 
var  was  ill  conducted.  Amidst  the  efi'eininacy  and 
luxury  however  which  then  prevailed  in  the  army, 
he  paid  so  much  regard  to  discipUne,  and  when  oc- 
casion served  behaved  with  so  much  spirit  and  valour, 
as  well  as  coolness  and  capacity,  that  he  appeared  in 
no  degree  inferior  to  Cato  the  Censor.  GeUius  made 
him  an  offer  of"  distinguished  military  rewards  and 
honours,  but  he  would  not  except  or  allow  of  them : 
*'  I  have  done  nothing,"  said  he,  "  that  deserves 
*'  such  notice." 

These  things  made  him  pass  for  a  man  of  a  strange 
and  singular  turn.  Besides,  when  a  law  was  enacted, 
that  no  man  who  solicited  any  office  should  take  no- 
mcnclators'^  along  with  him,  he  was  the  only  one 
that  obeyed  it ;  for,  when  he  applied  tor  a  tribune's 
commission  in  the  army,  he  had  previously  made 
himself  master  of  the  names  of  all  the  citizens.  Yet 
for  this  he  was  envied,  even  by  those  by  whom  he 
wa3  praised  upon  the  occasion.  The  more  they  con- 
sidered the  excellence  of  his  conduct,  the  more  pain 
it  gave  them  to  think  how  hard  it  was  to  imitate. 

With  a  tribune's  commission  he  was  sent  into  Ma- 
cedon,  where  Rubrius  the  pra'tor  had  the  command. 
His  wife,  upon  his  departure,  was  in  great  distress; 
and  we  are  told  that  Munatius  one  of  his  friends,  in 
order  lo  comfort  her,  said,  "  Cheerly,  Aliliaj  I  will 
*'  take  care  of  your  husband."  "  By  all  means," 
answered  Cato.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march, 
af"ter  they  had  supped,  he  observed ;  "  Come,  Muna- 
"  tius,  that  you  may  the  better  perform  your  pro- 
"  misc  to  Atilia,  you  shall  not  leave  mc  cither  day 
"  or  night."  In  consequence  of  which,  he  ordered 
two  beds  in  his  own  tent,  and  made  a  pleasant  im- 
provement upon  the  matter ;  for  as  Munatius  con- 

'i  • — Servum  qui  dietet  nomina,  linrnm 
Quijbdiat  laius,  rt  cogat  Intnt  jioudera  dtjtram 
Porrigere.  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  vi.  5a) 

Yrl  Cicero  |pru  Murirn.  xxxvi.)  ctinrgc*  Cato  with  having  hii 
aOBwoQluMl  ib^,  quiid  haiet  namncl<U9rtm  t 
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stantly  slept  by  him,  it  was  not  he  that  took  care  of 
Cato,  but  Cato  who  took  care  of  him. 

Cato  carried  along  with  him  ^fteen  slaves,  two 
freedmen,  and  four  of  his  friends.  These  rode  on 
horseback  and  he  always  went  on  foot ;  yet  he  kept 
up  with  them,  and  conversed  with  them  all  bv  turns. 
When  he  joined  the  army,  which  consisted  of  several 
legions,  Rubrius  gave  him  the  command  of  one.  In 
this  post,  he  thought  it  nothing  great  or  extraordi^ 
nary  to  be  distinguished  singly  by  his  own  virtue  *,  it 
was  his  ambition  to  render  all  the  troops^  that  were 
under  his  care,  like  himself*  With  this  view,  though 
he  lessened  nothing  of  the  authority  which  might  in- 
spire fear,  he  called  in  the  support  of  reason  to  it's  as* 
sistance.  By  instruction  and  persuasion,  as  well  as  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  he  lormed  them  so  well  that 
it  was  hard  to  say  whether  his  troops  were  mor^  peace- 
able or  more  warlike,  more  valiant  or  more  just.  They 
were  dreadful  to  their  enemies,  and  courteous  to 
their  allies ;  afraid  to  do  a  dishonourable  thing,  and 
not  afraid  to  do  any  thing  in  pursuit  of  honest  praise. 

Hence,  though  honour  and  fame  were  not  his  oh^ 
jects,  they  flowed  in  upon  him  :  he  was  held  in  uni^ 
verssd  esteem,  and  had  the  entire  possession  of  his 
soldiers'  hearts.  For,  whatever  he  commanded  others 
to  do,  he  was  the  first  to  do  himself.  In  his  dres», 
his  manner  of  living,  and  his  marching,  he  resembled 
the  private  more  than  the  officer ;  and  at  the  same 
time  in  virtue,  in  dignity  of  mind,  and  in  strength  of 
eloquence  he  far  exceeded  all  that  had  the  name  of 
generals.  By  these  means,  he  insensibly  gained  the 
affections  of  his  troops.  And  indeed  virtue  does  not 
attract  imitation,  except  the  person  who  gives  the 
pattern  be  beloved,  as  well  as  esteemed.  Those, 
who  praise  good  men  without  loving  them,  only  pay 
a  respect  to  their  name,  without  either  sincerely  ad- 
miring their  virtue,  or  having  any  inclination  to  fol- 
low their  example. 

At  that  time  lived  at  Pergamus  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
named  Athenodorus  and  surnamed  Cordylio,  in  high 
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reputation  for  liis  knowledge.  He  was  now  grown 
old,  and  had  long  resisted  ttie  applicationij  of  princes 
and  otiier  great  men,  who  wished  to  draw  him  to 
tbeir  courts  by  offers  of  tlicir  friendship  and  very 
considerable  appointments.  Cato  thence  concluded, 
tliat  it  would  be  in  vain  to  write  or  send  any  messen- 
ger to  him  ;  and  as  the  laws  gave  him  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  two  months,  he  sailed  to  Asia  and  applied 
to  him  in  person,  in  confidence  that  his  acconiplish- 
ments  would  carry  his  point.  Neither  was  he  disap- 
pointed. Uy  his  arguments  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  he  drew  him  from  his  purpose,  and 
brought  liira  back  with  him  to  the  camp ;  as  happy 
and  as  proud  of  his  success,  as  if  he  had  made  a  more 
valuable  capture,  or  pertormcd  a  more  glorious  ex- 
ploit tJian  those  of  Potnpey  and  I^icidlus,  who  were 
then  subduing  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  the 
east. 

While  he  was  witli  the  army  in  JVlacedon,  he  re- 
ceived information  by  letter,  that  his  brother  Opio 
had  fallen  sick  at  jEnus  '*  in  Thrace.  The  sea  was 
extremely  rough,  and  no  large  vessel  could  be  pro- 
cured. He  ventured  however  to  sail  from  Thessalo- 
nica  in  a  small  passage-boat,  with  two  friends  and 
three  servants,  and  having  very  narrowly  escaped 
drowning,  arrived  at  .^niis  Just  after  Ca>pio  had 
expired.  Upon  this  occasion,  Cato  showed  the  sen- 
sibility of  a  brotlier,  rather  than  the  fortitude  of  a 
philosopher.  He  wept,  he  groaned,  he  embraced 
the  dead  body  ;  and,  beside  these  and  other  tokens 
of  the  deepest  sorrow,  he  expended  vast  sums  upon 
his  funeral.  The  spices  and  rich  robes  that  were 
burnt  with  him  were  very  costly,  and  he  erected  a 
monument  for  him  of  Thasiau  marble  in  the  Forum 


"  £ntiR,  liod.  Eno,  was  ntnatril  iicor  the  cfutern  mouth  of  the 
Ilebnu  ;  'fhoBsalonica,  tnfntiancd  b^■lan',  was  a  .Macedonian  city, 
ancicnily  c^lcd  Thennn  (liod.  Saloniki)  on  the  Thermnic  gulf:  nnd 
Thaius,  hod.  'lliapxn  or  Tus^o,  an  jaland  culcbmted  fur  it'n  ijiiarriu 
-'       legated  marble,  opposife  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ncwuj  ofl"  llio 
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at  JEnuSy  which  amounted  to  not  less  thanc^t 
talents. 

Some  condemned  these  things  as  little  congnMns 
to  the  modesty  and  simplicitT,  which  Cato  had  ni 
general  professed  ;  but  tney  did  not  perceive,  dnk 
with  all  his  firmness  and  inflexibility  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  pleasure,  of  terror,  and  of  importunity,  he 
had  great  tenderness  and  sennbility  m  his  oatnre. 
Many  cities  and  princes  sent  presents  of  consderable 
value,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  obsequies,  but  be 
would  not  accept  any  thing  in  money.  All  that  he 
would  receive  were  spices  and  stuffi,  and  those  too 
only  on  condition  of  paying  their  full  price. 

He  was  left  co-heir  with  Csefno's  daughter  to  his 
estate ;  but  when  they  came  to  divide  it,  he  wocdd 
not  charge  any  part  of  the  funeral- expenses  to  her 
account.  Yet  though  he  acted  so  honourably  in  that 
aflair,  and  continued  in  the  same  upright  pi^h,  there 
was  one  '^  who  scrupled  not  to  assert,  that  he  passed 
his  brother's  ashes  through  a  sieve,  in  search  of  the 
gold  that  might  have  been  melted  down.  Surely  that 
writer  thought  himself  above  being  called  to  any  ac^ 
count  for  his  pen  as  well  as  fbr  his  sword ! 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  commission,  Cato  was 
honoured  at  his  departure,  not  only  with  the  common 
good  wishes  for  his  health  and  praises  of  his  conduct, 
but  with  tears  and  the  most  affectionate  embraces ; 
the  soldiers  spread  their  garments  in  his  way,  and 
kissed  his  hands:  instances  of  esteem,  which  few  ge* 
nerals  met  with  from  the  Romans  in  those  times ! 

But  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  solicit  a  share 
in  the  administration,  he  resolved  to  visit  Asia,  and 
observe  with  his  own  eyes  the  manners,  customs,  and 
strength  of  every  province.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  desirous  to  oblige  Deiotarus  king  of  Gralatia, 
who  on  account  of  the  engagements  of  hospitality 
that  had  subsisted  between  himself  and  Cato's  father^ 
had  given  him  a  most  pressing  invitation. 

s5  Julius  Caesar  la  bis  *  Anti-CaM>>' 
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His  manner  of  travelling  was  as  follows :  Early 
each  morning  he  sent  his  baker  and  his  cook  to  the 
place  where  he  intended  to  lodge  the  ensuing  night. 
These  entered  the  town  in  a  very  modest  and  civil 
manner ;  and  if  tiiey  found  there  no  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance of  Cato  or  his  family,  they  engaged  lodg- 
ings for  him,  and  prepared  his  supper  at  an  inn, 
without  giving  any  one  the  least  trouble.  If  there 
happened  to  be  no  inn,  they  applied  to  the  magis- 
trates ibr  quarters,  and  were  always  satisfied  with 
those  assigned  to  them.  Very  often  they  were  not 
believed  to  be  Cato's  servants,  but  entirely  disre- 
garded '",  because  they  did  not  assail  the  magistrates 
with  clamours  and  menaces ;  so  that  their  master 
frequently  arrived,  before  they  cnuhl  procure  lodg- 
ings. It  was  still  worse,  when  Cato  himself  made  his 
appearance  -,  for  the  townsmen,  seeing  him  seat  him- 
self on  tlie  luggage  without  speaking  a  word,  took 
him  fur  a  man  of  a  mean  and  dasstardly  spirit.  Some- 
times however  he  would  send  to  the  magistrates,  and 
say,  *'  Wretches,  why  do  not  you  leam  a  proper  hos- 
"  pitality?  You  will  not  find  all  that  apply  to  you, 
"  Catos.  Do  not  then  by  your  iH-treatment  furnish 
"  occasions  of  exerting  their  authority,  to  those  wiio 
*'  only  seek  a  pretence  to  take  from  you  by  violence, 
"  what  you  give  with  so  much  reluctance." 

In  Syria,  we  are  told,  he  met  with  a  ludicrous  ad- 
venture.  When  he  came  to  Antioch,  he  saw  a  num- 
ber of  people  ranged  in  good  order  without  the  gates. 
On  one  side  of  the  way  stood  the  young  men  in  their 
mantles,  and  on  the  other  tlie  boys  in  their  best  at- 
tire. Some  wore  white  robes,  and  had  crowns  upon 
their  heads  :  these  were  the  priests,  and  the  magis- 
trates. Cato,  imagining  that  this  magnificent  recep- 
tion was  intended  to  do  him  honour,  began  to  be 
angry  with  his  servants,  who  had  been  sent  forward, 
for  not  having  prevented  such  a  compliment.    Ne< 

'*  Apparet  tervum  Aune  rue   liomini  payperit   tnucrtqut.     Tcr, 
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rertheless,  he  desired  his  friends  to  alight,  and  walk* 
ed  with  them  toward  these  Antiochians.  When  they 
were  near  enough  to  be  spoken  to,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  an  elderly  man  with  a  staff  and  a  crowo 
in  his  hand,  addressed  himself  first  to  Cato;  and 
without  so  much  as  saluting  him  inquired,  *^  How 
*^  far  Demetrius  was  behind,  and  when  he  might  be 
^^  expected.'^  Demetrius  was  Pompey*s  freedman ; 
and,  as  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  then  fixed  up« 
on  Pompey,  they  paid  more  respect  to  this  favourite 
of  his,  than  he  had  any  right  to  claim.  Cato's  friends 
were  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  they 
could  not  recover  themselves,  as  they  passed  through 
the  crowd.  Cato  himself  in  some  confusion  cried 
out,  ^^  Alas  poor  city  !'*  and  said  not  another  word** 
Afterward  however  he  used  always  to  laugh^  when- 
ever he  told  the  story. 

JBut  Pompey  took  care  to  prevent  the  people  of 
Asia  from  making  any  more  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
for  want  of  knowing  Cato.  For  Cato  on  his  arrival 
at  Ephesus  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  Pompey,  as 
his  superior  in  age  and  dignity,  and  as  the  com- 
mander of  such  large  armies ;  Pompey,  when  he  saw 
him  at  some  distance,  did  not  wait  to  receive  him 
sitting,  but  rose  up  to  meet  him ;  and  gave  him  liis 
hand  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  He  said  much  like- 
wise in  commendation  of  his  virtue,  while  he  was 
E resent,  and  spoke  still  more  freely  in  his  praise  upon 
is  departure.  Every  one  after  this  paid  the  highest 
attention  to  Cato,  and  he  was  admired  for  what  had 
previously  exposed  him  to  contempt ;  for  they  could 
now  see,  that  his  sedate  and  subdued  conduct  was 
the  effect  of  his  greatness  of  mind.  Besides,  it  was 
visible  that  Pompey's  behaviour  to  him  was  the  con- 
sequence rather  of  respect,  than  of  love ;  and  that, 
though  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  him  while  pre- 
sent, he  was  glad  when  he  was  gone.  For  the  other 
young  Romans,  that  came  to  see  him,  be  pressed 

*  See  tlie  Life  of  Pompey,  Vol.  IV.  p.  175- 
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much  to  stay,  and  spend  some  time  with  him.  To 
Cato  alone  iie  gave  no  such  invitation  ;  but,  as  if  lie 
felt  himself  during  liis  stay  under  some  restraint  in 
his  proceedings,  readily  dismissed  him.  Of  all  the 
Romans  however  that  returned  to  Rome,  to  Cato 
alone  he  recommended  his  wife  and  children,  who 
indeed  were  his  relations, 

His  fame  now  flying  before  him,  the  cities  in  his 
way  anxiously  strove  which  should  do  him  most  ho- 
nour by  invitations,  entertainments,  and  every  other 
mark  of  regard.  Upon  these  occasions,  Cato  used 
to  desire  his  fi"iends  to  look  well  after  him,  lest  he 
should  verify  Curio's  saying.  Curio,  who  was  one 
of  his  particular  friends  and  companions,  bfit  disap- 
proved his  austerity,  asked  him  one  day  ;  "  Whether 
"  he  meant  to  visit  Asia,  when  his  time  of  service 
"was  expired?"  Cato  replied,  *' Yes,  certainly." 
Upon  which  Curio  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  that ;  you 
"  will  return  a  little  more  practicable ;"  using  an  ex- 
pressive Latin  word  to  that  purpose  '*. 

Deiotarus  king  of  Galatia,  being  far  advanced  in 
years,  had  sent  for  Cato,  with  a  design  to  recommend 
his  children  and  all  his  llimily  to  his  protection.  As 
soon  as  he  came,  he  offered  him  a  variety  of  valuable 
presents,  and  urged  him  strongly  to  accept  them; 
M'hich  importunity  so  much  displeased  him,  that 
though  he  came  in  the  evening,  he  stayed  only  that 
night,  and  went  away  at  the  third  hour  the  next 
morning.  After  he  had  proceeded  a  day's  journey, 
he  found  at  Pessinus  a  still  greater  number  of  pre- 
sents, with  letters  entreating  him  to  receive  them ; 
*'  or  if  yon  refuse  for  yourself,"  said  Deiotarus,  "  at 
"  least  allow  tltcm  to  be  taken  by  your  friends,  who 
"  deserve  some  reward  for  their  services,  and  yet 
'*  cannot  expect  it  out  of  your  own  estate."  Cato 
however  would  give  them  no  such  permission,  though 

'.'  ^"ppofcd  to  have  been  mamuet'iirr.  As  Cum  unJeretood  it  in 
B  diunlvuntHj-uoui  scnsv,  we  Iiavc  iv'uilered  it  by  die "-orJ  '  practicit- 
hie,'  «liich  cv&vt'^s  tbc  nuuc  uldu 
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he  observed  that  some  of  them  cast  a  longing  eye 
that  way,  and  were  visibly  chagrined,  **  Corrup- 
"  tion/'  said  he,  "  will  never  want  a  pretence :  but 

you  shall  be  sure  to  share  with  me,  whatever  I  can 

get  with  justice  and  honour."  He,  therefore,  re- 
turned Deiotarus  his  presents. 

When  he  was  about  to  embark  for  Brundusiam,  his 
friends  advised  him  to  put  Caepio*s  remains  on  board 
another  vessel  '*  j  but  he  declared,  "  that  sooner 
^'  than  part  with  them  he  would  part  with  his  life,''  and 
80  set  sail.  This  particular  ship  however,  it  is  said, 
Jiappened  to  be  in  great  danger,  though  all  the  rest 
had  a  tolerable  passage. 

Ailer  his  return  to  Rome,  he  ^ent  his  time  either 
in  conversation  with  Athenodorus  at  home,  or  in  the 
Forum  in  the  service  of  his  friends.  Though  he  was 
of  a  proper  age  ^^  to  ofier  himself  for  the  qua^torship, 
he  would  not  solicit  it,  till  he  had  qualified  himself 
for  that  office  by  studying  all  the  laws  relative  to  it, 
making  inquiries  of  such  as  were  experienced  in  it ; 
and  thus  gaining  a  thorough  knowleg^  of  it's  whole 
intention  and  process.  Immediately  upon  his  enter- 
ing on  it,  he  introduced  a  considerable  reformation 
among  the  secretaries  and  other  officers  of  the  trea- 
sury. The  public  papers,  and  the  rules  of  court, 
were  what  they  were  well  versed  in ;  and  as  young 
quaestors  were  continually  coming  into  the  direction, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  records,  the  un- 
der officers  took  upon  them  not  only  to  instruct,  but 
to  dictate  to  them,  and  were  in  fact  quiBstors  them- 
selves. This  abuse  Cato  corrected.  He  applied 
himself  indeed  with  great  vigour  to  the  business,  and 
had  not  only  the  name  and  honour,  but  thoroughly 
understood  every  thing  belonging  to  that  depart- 


>»  From  a  prevalent  superstition,  that  a  dead  body  on  board  a  ship 
would  raise  a  storm.  Plutarch^  by  using  the  word  *  happened '  just 
below,  shows  that  he  did  not  concur  in  tliis  consecrated  absurdity. 

'9  The  legal  age  of  becoming  quiestor  was  thirty-one,  icdile  thirty- 
nix,  prsetor  thirty-ciglit,  and  cousul  forty-tv.  o.  But  Cato  had  not 
yvt  attained  the  lowest  of  tlw^se  dates.* 
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raent.  Hence  he  made  use  of  the  secretaries  onJy 
as  servants,  in  their  true  capacity ;  correcting  some- 
times wilful  abuses,  and  sometimes  mistakes  originat- 
ing in  ignorance.  As  tlie  licence  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  lived  had  rendered  them  refractory,  and  they 
hoped  to  secure  tiieniaelvcs  by  flattering  the  other 
quiestors,  they  boldly  withstood  Cato.  He  therefore 
dismissed  the  principal  of  them,  whom  he  had  de- 
tected in  a  fraud  in  the  division  of  an  estate.  Against 
another,  he  lodged  an  indictment  for  forgery.  His 
defence  was  undertaken  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  then 
censor,  a  man  whose  authority  was  supported  not 
only  by  his  high  office,  but  still  more  by  his  reputa- 
tion;  for  injustice  and  regularity  of  life,  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  all  the  Romans  of  bis  time. 
He  was  also  a  friend  and  a  iijvourcr  of  Cato,  on  ac- 
count of  his  upright  conduct,  yet  in  this  cause  he 
opposed  him.  Perceiving  himself  in  the  wrong,  lie 
had  recourse  to  entreaties:  but  Cato  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  proceed,  and  on  his  presisting  took  occa- 
sion  to  say,  "  It  xvould  be  a  great  disgrace  to  you, 
"  Catulus,  the  censor  and  inspector  of  our  lives  and 
'*  manners,  to  be  turned  out  of  court  by  my  lictors." 
Cattilus  gave  him  a  look,  as  if  he  intended  to  have 
replied ;  he  did  not  speak  however,  but  either 
through  anger  or  shame  went  off' silent  and  mucli  dis- 
concerted. Never  til  eless,  the  man  was  not  con- 
demned. As  the  number  of  voices  against  him  ex- 
ceeded those  for  him  only  by  one,  Catulus  craved 
the  assistance  of  Marcus  Lollius,  Cato's  coUeguc; 
who  though  he  had  been  prevented  by  sickness  trom 
attending  the  trial,  upon  this  application  was  brought 
in  a  litter  into  court,  and  gave  the  casting  voice  in 
favour  of  the  defendant.  Yet  Cato  would  not  restore 
him  to  his  employment,  or  pay  him  his  stipend  ;  for 
he  considered  the  partial  sutTrage  of  Lollius  as  a 
thing  of  no  account. 

The  secretaries  thus  humbled  and  subdued,  he 
took  the  direction  of  the  public  papers  and  finances 
into    his   own  hand.     By  these  means,  he  quickly 
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rendered  the  treasury  more  respectable  than  the 
senate  itself;  and  it  was  commonly  thought,  as  well 
as  said,  that  Cato  had  given  the  quaestorship  all  the 
dignity  of  the  consulate.  For  having  made  it  his 
business  to  find  out  all  the  debts  of  long  standing 
due  from  private  persons  to  the  public,  and  what  the 
public  was  indebted  to  private  persons  in  return,  he 
settled  these  a£&irs  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  com- 
monwealth could  no  longer  either  do  or  suffer  any 
injury  in  that  respect ;  strictly  demanding  and  in- 
sisting on  the  payment  of  whatever  was  owing  to  the 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  readily  and  freely  satisfy- 
ing all  who  had  claims  upon  it.  This  naturally  gain- 
ed' him  reverence  among  the  people,  when  they  saw 
many  obliged  to  pay  who  had  hoped  never  to  have 
been  called  to  account,  and  many  receiving  debts 
which  they  had  renounced  as  desperate.  Hisprede« 
cessors  had  often,  through  interest  or  persuasion,  ac- 
cepted false  bills  euoA  pretended  orders  of  senate ; 
but  nothing  of  that^ind  escaped  Cato.  There  was 
one  order  iti  particular,  which  he  suspected  to  be 
forged  ;  and  though  it  had  many  witnesses  to  sup- 
port it,  he  Would  not  allow  it  till  the  consuls  came 
and  declared  it  upon  oath. 

There  had  beeii  a  number  of  assassins  employed 
in  the  last  proscrfption,  to  whom  Sylla  ^  had  given 
twelve  thousand  drachmas  for  each  head  they 
brought  him.  These  were  considered  by  all  the 
world  as  most  execrable  villains ;  yet  no  man  had 
ventured  to  bring  them  to  justice.  Cato,  howeveri 
summoned  all  who  had  received  the  public  money 
for  such  unjust  services,  and  made  them  refund  ;  in- 
veighing at  the  same  time,  with  equal  reason  and 
severity,  against  their  impious  and  abominable  deeds. 
Those  wretches,  thus  disgraced  and  as  it  were  pre- 
judged, were  afterward  indicted  for  murther  before 
the  judges,  who  punished  them  as  they  deserved. 
All  ranks  of  people  rejoiced  at  these  executions ; 

»•  See  his  Life,  IIL  277. 
VOL,  V.  F 
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they  thought  they  saw  the  tyranny  roofed  out  with 
it's  instruments,  and  Sylla  himself  capitally  punished 
in  the  death  of  his  niinititer!t. 

The  people  were  also  delighted  with  his  indefati- 
gable diligence  ;  for  he  always  came  to  the  treasury 
before  his  collegues,  and  was  the  last  that  left  it. 
There  was  no  assembly  of  the  people,  or  naeeting  of 
the  senate,  which  he  did  not  attend,  in  order  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  ail  partial  remissions  of  fines  and 
duties,  and  all  unreasonable  grants.  Thus  having 
cleared  the  exclicquer  of  informers  and  all  such  ver- 
min, and  filled  it  with  treasure,  he  showed  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  government  to  be  rich  without 
oppressing  the  subject.  At  first,  this  conduct  of  his 
was  very  obnoxious  and  odious  to  his  coUegues,  but 
in  time  it  became  highly  agreeable  :  because  by  re- 
fusing to  give  away  any  of  tlie  public  money,  or  to 
make  any  partial  determination,  he  incurred  the  rage 
of  disappointed  avarice  ibr  them  a" ;  and  to  the  im- 
portunity of  solicitation  they  w^re  enabled  to  reply, 
that  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
Cato. 

The  last  day  of  his  office,  he  was  conducted  home 
by  almost  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  But  he  was 
informed  on  the  way  that  some  of  the  principal  men 
in  Home,  who  had  great  influence  with  Marcellus, 
were  besieging  hira  in  the  treasury,  and  pressing  him 
to  make  out  an  order  for  sums  which  they  pretended 
to  be  due  to  them.  Marcellus  from  his  childhood 
had  been  the  friend  of  Cato,  and  a  good  quKstor 
■while  he  acted  with  him  ;  but  when  he  acted  alone, 
he  was  too  much  influenced  by  personal  regards  for 
petitioners,  and  by  a  natural  inclination  to  oblige. 
Cato,  thcrcibre,  immediately  turned  back;  and  find- 
ing that  Marcellus  had  already  suffered  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  out  the  order,  he  called  for 
the  registers  and  erased  it,  Marcellus  all  the  while 
standing  by  in  silence.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
led  him  out  of  the  treasury,  and  took  him  to  his  own 
bouse.     Marcellus  however  did  not  complain,  either 
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then  or  afterwird,  bat  condoDed  the  same  riend^n^ 
and  intimacy  with  him  to  the  lasL 

After  the  time  of  his  quffstorsh^  va?  erpi^od, 
ato  still  turned  a  vigilant  eye  toward  the  treasirj. 
He  had  his  servants  there,  daily  nnnntiD?  qowb  the 
proceedings;  and  he  spent  much  time  himself  in 
perusing  the  public  accounts  from  the  time  of  SrBa 
to  his  own,  a  copy  off  which  he  had  porciiasied  lor  fire 
talents. 

Whenever  the  senate  was  summoned  to  meet,  lie 
was  the  first  to  attend,  and  the  last  to  withdraw ;  and 
frequently,  while  the  rest  were  slowly  assembling 
he  would  sit  down  and  read,  holding  his  gown  before 
his  book  ;  neither  would  he  ever  be  out  of  town, 
when  there  was  a  general  summons  of  attendaDoe. 
Pompey,  discovering  that  in  all  his  unwarrantable 
attempts  he  must  find  a  severe  and  inexorable  oppo- 
nent  in  CsLto,  whenever  he  had  a  point  of  that  kind 
to  carry,  threw  in  his  way  either  the  cause  of  some 
firiend  to  plead,  or  abme  arbitration  or  other  bustnes 
to  call  off  his  attention.  But  Cato  soon  perceived 
the  snare,  and  rejected  all  the  applications  of  his 
friends ;  declaring  that,  when  the  senate  was  to  sit, 
he  would  never  undertake  any  other  concern.  For 
his  attention  to  the  sfEms  of  government  was  not^ 
like  that  of  some  others,  guided  by  the  views  of 
honour  or  profit,  or  left  to  mere  chance  or  humour  ; 
but  he  thought  a  good  citizen  ought  to  be  as  solicit- 
ous about  the  public,  as  a  bee  is  about  her  hive.  For 
this  reason  he  desired  his  friends,  and  others  with 
whom  he  had  connexions  in  the  provinces,  to  give 
him  an  account  qLjhe  edicts,  important  decisions, 
and  all  other  prin^ial  business  there  transacted. 

He  made  a  point  of  opposing  Clodius,  the  seditious 
demagogue,  who  was  always  bringing  forward  some 
dangerous  law  or  change  in  the  constitution,  or  ac- 
cusing the  priests  and  vestals  to  the  people.  Among 
the  rest  Fabia  Terentia,  the  sister  of  Cicero's  wife 
and  one  of  the  vestals,  was  impeached,  and  in  danger 
of  being  condemned.    But  Cato  defended  the  cause 
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of  these  injured  people  so  well,  that  Clodius  was 
forced  to  withdraw  in  extreme  confusion,  and  leave 
the  city.    When  Cicero  came  to  return  him  tlianks«i. 
he  said,  "  You   must   thank  your  country,  whose  < 
*^  service  is  the  spring  that  guides  all  my  actions." 

His  reputation  became  at  last  so  great,  that  a  cer- 
tain orator  in  a  cause  where  only  one  witness  wai 
produced,  said  to  the  judges,  *^  The  evidence  of  a 
^^  single  man  is  insufficient,  even  if  that  man  were 
"  Cato.'*  It  grew  indeed  ihto  a  kind  of  proverb, 
when  people  were  speaking  of  strange  and  incredible 
things,  to  say,  "  I  would  not  believe  it,  on  the  au- 
•*  thority  even  of  Cato  himself." 

A  man  profuse  in  his  expenses,  and  in  all  respects 
of  a  worthless  character,  taking  upon  him  one  day 
to  speak  in  the  senate  in  praise  of  temperance  and 
sobriety,  Amnseus  rose  up  and  said,  ^^  Who  can 
*^  endure  to  hear  a  man  tnat  eats  and  dnnks  like 
*'  Crassus  and  builds  like  Lucullus,  pretending  to 
*'  talk  like  Cato*^^  ?'*  Hence  others  who  were  disso- 
lute and  abandoned  in  their  lives,  but  preserved  a 
gravity  and  austerity  in  their  discourse,  came  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  be  called  ^  Catos/ 

His  friends  advised  him  to  offer  himself  for  the 
tribuneship;  but  he  thought  it  was  not  yet  time. 
"  An  office  of  such  power  and  authority,"  he  said,  "he 
*^  considered  as  a  violent  medicine,  which  ought  only 
*^  to  be  used  in  cases  of  necessity.'*  As  at  that  time 
he  had  no  public  business  to  engage  him,  he  took 
his  books  and  philosophers  along  with  him,  and  set 
out  for  Lucania,  where  ne  had  an  estate  and  an  agree- 
able country-retreat.  By  the  jjay  he  met  with  a 
number  of  horses,  carriages,  an^irvants  belonging 
(as  he  found)  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who  was  going  to 
Kome  to  apply  for  the  tribuneship.  TTiis  put  him  to 
a  stand :  he  remained  for  some  time  in  deep  thought. 


21  — Curins  iifmtlant^  ct  Ihicchanalia  vivunt.    (Juv.  ii.  3.) 

See  the  IJfc  of  Lucullus,  HI.  38C.,  where  Uiii  reproof  is  ascribed 
to  Cato.* 
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and  then  gave  his  people  orders  to  turn  back.  To 
his  friends,  who  were  surprised  at  this  conduct,  he 
said ;  "  Know  ye  not  that  Metellus  is  formidable, 
•'  even  in  his  stupidity  ?  He  now  follows  the  coun- 
**  sels  of  Pompey ;  the  state  lies  prostrate  before 
'^  him ;  and  he  will  fall  upon  it,  and  crush  it  with  the 
'*  force  of  a  thunderbolt.  Is  this,  then,  a  time  for 
^^  the  pursuit  of  rural  amusements  ?  Let  us  rescue 
•^  our  iiherties^  or  die  in  their  defence !  **  Upon  the 
remonstrance  of  his  friends,  however,  he  proceeded 
to  bis  farm ;  and,  after  a  short  stay  there,  returned 
to  the  city.  He  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  early 
the  next  morning  went  to  the  Forum,  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  in  opposition 
to  Metellus :  for  to  oppose  is  the  nature  of  that 
office,  and  it's  power  is  chiefly  negative ;  insomuch, 
that  the  dissent  of  a  single  voice  is  sufficient  to  annul 
a  measure,  in  which  the  whole  assembly  beside  has 
concurred. 

Cato  was,  at  first,  ^attended  by  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  his  friends  ;  but  as  soon  as  his  intentions  be- 
came public,  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  all 
the  men  of  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  who  gave 
him  the  strongest  encouragement,  and  solicited  him 
to  apply  for  the  tribuneship,  not  as  it  might  imply  a 
favour  conferred  upon  himself,  but  as  it  would  be  an 
honour  and  an  advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens  2  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  that,  though  it  had  been 
frequently  in  his  power  to  have  obtained  this  office 
without  the  trouble  of  opposition,  yet  he  now  stepped 
forth,  regardless  nqt  only  of  that  trouble,  but  even 
of  personal  dangeil^  when  the  liberties  of  his  country 
were  at  stake.  Such  was  the  zeal  and  eagerness  of 
the  people  pressing  around  him,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  the  Forum. 

Being  appointed  tribune,  with  Metellus  among, 
the  rest,  he  observed  that  great  corruption  had  crept 
into  the  consular  elections.  Upon  this  subject,  he 
concluded  a  severe  charge  to  the  people  by  affirming 
on  oath,  that  he  would  prosecute  every  one  who 
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should  offend  in  that  way.     He  took  care  however 
that  Silanus''^  who  had  married  his  sister  Servilia, 
I'  should  be  excepted.     But  against  Murffina,  who  by 
means  of"  bribery  had  carried  the  consulship  at  the 
I  same  time  with  Silanus,  he  laid  an  information.    By 
I  the  laws  of  Rome,  the  person  impeached  has  the 
L  power  to  set  a  guard  upon  his  accuser,  that  he  may 
[  Dave  no  opportunity  of  supporting  a  false  accusation 
1  by  private  arrangements  before  the  trial.    M'hcn  the 
[  person,  who  had  been  appointed  Murtuna's  officer 
Upon  this  occasion,  observed  the  Hberal  and  candid 
f  conduct  of  Cato,  and  that  he  sought  only  to  sup- 
'  port  his  information  by  fair  and  open  evidence,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  his 
character,  that  he  would  frequently  wait  upon  him  tn 
the  Forum  or  at  his  house,  and  after  inquiring  whe- 
ther or  not  he  intended  to  proceed  that  day  in  the 
business  of  the  information,  if  Cato  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  made  no  scruple  of  leaving  him.    Whea 
the  trial  came  on,  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul  and 
Murajna's  advocate,  by  way  of  playing  upon  Cato, 
threw  out  many  pleasant  things  against  the  Stoics  and 
their  paradoxical  philosophy.     This  occasioned  no 
small  mirth  among  the  judges;  upon  which  Cato  only 
observed  with  a  smile,  to  those  who  stood  next  to  him, 
tliat  Home  had  indeed  a  most  laughter-raising  con- 
sul ''.  Murfcna  acted  a  creditable  and  judicious  part, 

"  From  this  passage  it  would  appear,  thnt  riutarch  lupposed 
C&to  c&pi^le  of  sacrificing  principle  to  iamily  cnnnexions.  It  was 
not  thus  that  Phocion  tVIt,  when  he  refused  to  screen  Charlcles,  and 
raid ;  '  I  made  }'ou  my  loo-iu-law  only  for  just  mid  honourable  pur- 
poses.' [Sec  p.  26.*]  But  tlie  fault  lies  rather  in  the  historian, 
than  in  the  tribune.  Fof,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  rigid  virtue 
of  Cato  sliould  hsve  deiccnded  to  the  ntoHt  obnoxious  circumstances 
uf  predilection  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  a  Blronger  instance  of  his 
integrity,  than  his  Jiavinc  rtl'used  the  alliance  of  I'ompey  the  (ireai ; 
though  that  reAiaal  was  iinpohtic,  and  attended  with  ill  consequences 
to  the  state. 

"  The  Ircnch  and  English  translatort  have  it,  '  a  pleasant  con- 
Bui.'  But  Lliat  docs  not  convey  the  Karcasm  thai  Cntn  meant.  '  Ri 
iiiculum  ml,  quml  ritum  Jarit.'  On  '  the  paradoxeK  of  the  Stoics, 
•CO  etc.  I^vad.  See  in  this  vol.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  com- 
pved.  , 
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"with  regard  to  Cato ;  for  after  he  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  which  he  had  brought  against  him,  he 
consulted  him  upon  all  occasions  of  importance  dur- 
ing his  consulship,  respected  him  for  his  sense  and 
virtue,  and  indeed  showed  him  every  mark  of  ho- 
nour and  confidence  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Cato,  on  the  bench  and  in  council, 
vras  the  most  rigid  dispenser  of  justice ;  but,  in  pri- 
vate society^  be  was  a^ble  and  humane. 

Even  before  he  was  appointed  tribune  in  Cicero^s 
consulship,  he  supported  that  magistrate  in  a  most 
seasonable  manner,  by  many  excellent  measures  dur- 
ing the  turbulent  times  of  Catiline.  This  man,  it  is 
well  known,  meditated  nothing  less  than  a  total  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  state ;  but,  by  the  spirited 
counsels  and  conduct  of  Cicero,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  Rome  without  having  effected  his  purpose. 
I^ntulus  and  Cethegus  however,  with  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators,  after  having  reproached  Catiline  for  his 
timidity  and  the  feebleness  of  his  enterprises,  re- 
solved to  distinguish  themselves  at  least  more  effect- 
ually. Their  scheme  was  to  bum  the  city,  and  de- 
stroy the  empire  by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  by 
foreign  wars.  Upon  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy, 
Cicero  (as  we  have  observed  in  his  Life)  called  a 
council ;  when  the  first  speaker,  Silanus,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  conspirators  should  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  This  opinion  was  adopted 
by  the  rest,  till  it  came  to  Caesar.  That  eloquent 
man,  whose  ambitious  principles  it  suited  rather  to 
encourage  than  to  suppress  innovations  and  dis- 
turbances, urged,  in  his  usual  persuasive  manner, 
the  propriety  of  allowing  the  accused  the  privilege 
of  trial,  and  that  they  should  only  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody. This  measure  many  of  the  senate,  who  were 
under  s^pprehensions  from  the  people,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  adopt ;  and  even  Silanus  retracted,  and  de- 
clared he  meant  nothing  more  than  imprisonment, 
that  being  the  most  rigorous  punishment  which  a  Ro^ 
man  citizen  could  suffer. 
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This  change  of  sentiments  in  those  who  spoke  first 
•was  followed  by  the  rest,  who  all  strongly  recom- 
mended  milder  measures.  But  Cato,  who  was  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  defended  it  with  the  greatest  vehe* 
nience,  eloquence,  and  energy.  He  reproached  Si- 
lanus  for  his  pusillanimity  in  having  altered  his  reso- 
lution. He  attacked  Csesar,  and  charged  him  with 
a  secret  design  of  subverting  the  government,  under 
the  plausible  appearance  of  mitigatory  speeches  and 
humane  conduct ;  and  of  intimidating  likewise  the 
senate^  even  in  a  case  where  he  had  to  fear  for  his 
own  person,  and  in  which  he  might  deem  it  an  in- 
stance of  great  good  fortune,  if  he  himself  could  be 
exempted  from  the  imputation  and  suspicion  of 
guilt — He,  who  had  openly  and  daringly  attempted 
to  rescue  from  justice  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and 
shown  that,  far  from  having  any  compassion  for  his 
country  when  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  he  could 
even  pity  and  plead  for  the  unnatural  wretches  who 
bad  meditated  it's  ruin,  and  grieve  that  their  punish- 
ment should  prevent  their  design.  This,  it  is  said, 
is  the  only  oration  of  Cato's  extant.  Cicero  had  se- 
lected a  number  of  the  quickest  writers,  whom  he  had 
.  taught  the  art  of  abbreviating  words  by  characters, 
and  had  placed  them  in  different  parts  of  the  senate- 
house.  Before  his  consulate,  they  had  no  short-hand 
writers  ^.  Cato  carried  his  point ;  and  it  was  de- 
creed, in  conformity  to  his  opinion,  that  the  con- 
spirators should  suffer  capital  punishment. 
•  As  it  is  our  intention  to  exhibit  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  mind  and  manners  of  Cato,  the  least  cir- 
cumstance, that  may  contribute  to  mark  them,  ought 
not  to  escape  our  notice.  While  he  was  warmly  con- 
testing his  point  with  Caesar,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  senate  were  upon  the  disputants,  it  is  said  that 
a  billet  was  brought  in  and  delivered  to  Caesar.  Cato 
immediately  suspected  him,  and  charged  him  with 

*5  DacicT  eiippo8(^,  that  these  '  shorl-liand  writew  were  first  cm- 
ployid  by  Cicero,  during  his  consuhite,  in  the  cause  of  Mursna; 
oUiers  refer  tlie  discovery  of  the  art  to  his  frecdman  Tiro.^ 
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mint  traitorous  design ;  and  it  was  moved  in  the  se- 
nate, that  the  billet  ^ould  be  read  aloud.     Csesar 
/delivered  it  to  Cato,  who  stood  near  him ;  and  the 
latter  bad  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  than  he*  per*  ^ 

ceived  it  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  his  own  sister 
Servilia,  who  was  passionately  in  love  with  Csesar, 
and  had  been  debauched  by  him.  He  therefore 
threw  it  back  to  Caesar,  saying,  "  Take  it,  you  sot/' 
and  went  on  with  his  discourse.  Cato  was  always 
unfortunate  among  the  women.  This  Servilia  wat 
infamous  for  her  commerce  with  Cassar,  and  his  other 
sister.  Servilia  was  in  still  worse  repute ;  for,  though 
married  to  Lucullus,  one  of  the  nrst  men  in  Rome, 
by  whom  she  also  had  a  son,  she  had  been  divorced 
for  her  insufferable  irregularities.  But  what  was 
most  disgraceful  to  Cato  was,  that  the  conduct  of  his 
own  wife  Atilia  was  by  no  means  unexceptionable ; 
and  that,  after  having  brought  him  two  qhildren,  he 
was  obhged  to  part  with  her. 

Upon  nis  divorce  from  Atilia,  he  married  Marcia  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  a  woman  of  good  character ;  but 
this  part  of  Cato's  life,  like  the  plot  in  the  drama,  is 
involved  and  intricate.     Thraseas^,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Munatius  (Cato*s  particular  friend,  who  lived# 
under  the  same  roof  with  him),  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  matter :  Among  the  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Cato,  some  made  a  more  open  profes-  "^ 
sion  of  their  sentiments  than  others.    Of  this  class 
Quintus  Hortensius,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  po-              ^ 
liteness,  was  one.    Not  contented  merely  with  the             ^ 
friendship  of  Cato,  he  was  desirous  of  a  family-alli- 
ance with  him  ;  and  for  this  purpose  scrupled  not  to               ^ 
request  that  his  daughter  Portia,  who  was  already               W 
married  to  Bibulus,  and  had  two  children  by  him, 
might  be  lent  him,  as  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  propagation.      The  thing  itself,  he  owned,  was 
uncommon,  but  by  no  mesons  unnatura}  pr  impro- 

^*  The  celebrated  Thraseas  FsetuB,  upon  whom  Tacitiu pronounces 
lOch  a  noble  panegyric,  Ann.  xvi.  21.,  wrote  the  Life  or  Cato ;  a^ 
Yoss.  de  Hist.  Lat.  L  ^    He  was  put  to  c}«ath  by  Nerch* 
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per.     For  why  should  a  woman  in  the  flower  of  her 
age  either  continue  useless,  till  she  is  past  child-bear- 
ing, or  overburtiien  her  husband  with  too  large  a  fa- 
'  inily  ?     The  mutual  use  of  women  (he  added)  in  vir- 
I  tuous  families  would  not  only  increase  a  virtuous  off- 
spring, but  strengthen  and  extend  the  intercouse  of 
I  society.      Besides,  if  Bibulus  should  be   unwilling 
wholly  to  give  up  his  wife,  she  should  be  restored, 
sAer  she  had  done  him  the  honour  of  an  alliance  to 
Cato  by  her  pregnancy.     Cato  answered,  that  he  had 
Ttbe  highest  regard  for  Hortensius'  friendship,  but  he 
I  could  not  think  of  his  application  for  another  raan*s 
yfii'e.      Hortensius,  however,  would  not  suffer  the 
I  matter  to  rest  here ;  but  when  he  found  he  could  not 
1  obtain  Cato's  daughter,  he  applied  for  his  wife,  al- 
I  leging  that  she  was  yet  a  young  woman,  and  Cato's 
I  ftniily  already  sufficiently  large.      This  request  ho 
I  could  not  possibly  have  urged,  upon  a  suppositioa 
'  that  Cato  had  no  regard  for  his  wife  ;  for  she  was  at 
that  very  time  pregnant.    Notwithstanding,  the  lat- 
ter, when  he  observed  the  violent  inclination  whicli 
Hortensius  had  to  he  allied  to  him,  did  notabsolutely 
refuse  him ;  but  said,  it  was  necessary   to  consult 
#Marcia's  father,  Philip,  upon  the  occasion.  To  Philip, 
therefore,  application  was  made,  and  his  daughter 
was  espoused  to  Hortensius  in  the  presence  and  with, 
the  consent  of  Cato^^      These  circumstances  are 
not  related  in  the  proper  order  of  time ;  but,  speak- 
ing of  Cato's  connexion  with  the  women,  I  was  led 
to  mention  them. 

When  the  conspirators  were  executed,  and  Cffisar 
(who,  on  accouut  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  in  the  senate,  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  people)  had  infused  a  spirit  of  insurrection  into 
the  worst  and  lowest  of  the  citizens,  Cato,  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences,  engaged  the  senate  to 
appease  the  multitude  by  a  fVce-gitt  of  corn.    This 

*■  lliia  tntntaction  in  so  well  aUedrd  by  other  {lomt  of  ihem  con- 
Umnorary)  «uthor«,  that  w«  can  only  u<lmit  and  lament  it,  u  an  un-< 
doubted  and  tnont  infiunoui  fact.  See  Kuauldi  Obterr.  Crit.  Sj.^ 
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to  introduce  Pompey^  the  hope  of  a  revolution : 
and  his  cause  was  strengthened  by  the  prsetorial 
power  of  Cassar.  Cato,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
principal  citizens  on  his  side  ;  but  they  were  rather 
/.tbarers  in  the  injury,  than  auxiliaries  in  it's  removal. 
The  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  appeared  now 
■  imminent,  that  his  family  was  under  the  utmost 
*  I  concern.  The  greatest  part  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions  came  to  his  house  in  the  evening  and  passed 
•U'the  night  without  either  eating  or  sleeping.  His  wife 
^  and  sisters  bewailed  their  misfortunes  with  tears, 
^  while  he  himself  spent  the  evening  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  tranquillity,  encouraging  the  rest  to 
imitate  his  example.  He  supped,  and  went  to  rest 
as  usual ;  and  slept  soundly,  till  awaked  by  his  col- 
]egUe  J  linutius  Thermus.  He  then  went  to  the 
Forum  accompanied  by  tew,  but  met  by  many,  who 
advised  him  to  take  care  of  his  person.  When  he  saw 
the  temple  of  Castor  surrounded  by  armed  men,  the 
steps  occupied  by  gladiators,  and  Metellus  himself 
seated  on  an  eminence  with  CfB.sar,  he  turned  round 
to  his  friends,  and  asked,  *'  Which  is  the  more  con- 
**  temptible ;  the  savage  disposition,  or  the  coward- 
**  ice,  of  him  who  brings  such  an  army  against  one 
**  naked  and  unarmed  f"  Upon  this  he  proceeded 
to  the  place  with  Thermus-  I'hose  who  occupied  tho 
steps  fell  back  to  make  way  for  him,  but  would  suffer 
no  one  else  to  pass.  Munatius  only  with  some  dif* 
ficulty  he  drew  along  with  him  j  and  as  soon  as  ho 
entered,  he  took  his  scat  between  Cajsar  and  Metel- 
lus, that  so  he  might  prevent  their  discourse.  This 
embarrassed  them  not  a  little,  and  what  added  to 
their  perplexity  was  the  countenance  and  approba- 
tion that  Cato  received  from  all  the  honest  men  then 
present;  who,  while  they  admired  the  firm  and  steady 
spirit  so  strongly  marked  in  his  aspect,  encouraged 
bim  to  persevere  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  exert  themselves  in  his  support. 

Metellus,  enraged  at  this,  jjioposcd  to  read  the 
edict.    Cato  put  in  bis  negative  •  aud  that  having 
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no  effect,  he  wrested  it  out  of  his  hand.    Metella 
then  attempted  to  repeat  it  from  memory ;  but  Ther* 
mus  prevented  him,  by  putting  his  hand  upoaJiii 
mouth.     When  he  found  that  too  ine£kctual/%Ml 
perceived  that  the  people  were  gone  over  to  the  op* 
posite  party,  he  ordered  his  armed  men  to  make  m 
riot,  and  throw  the  whole  into  confusion.  Upon  this 
the  dlpple  dispersed,  and  Cato  was  left  alone,  ex* 
posraT6  a  storm  of  sticks  and  stones.    Bnt  Mursena^ 
though  Cato  had  so  lately  laid  an  information  against  «* 
him,  would  not  desert  him.     He  defended  him  witk 
his  gown  from  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed^    ' 
entreated  the  mob  to  desist  from  their  violence,  and 
at  lengtn  carried  him  off  in  his  arms  into  the  temple 
of  Castor.    Metellus  finding  the  benches  deserted^ 
and  his  adversaries  put  to  the  rout,  imagined  that  he 
had  gained  his  point,  and  again  very  modestly  pro* 
ceeded  to  confirm  the  edict.    The  opposition  how- 
ever quickly  ralh'ed,  and  advanced  with  shouts  of 
the  greatest  courage  and  confidence.    Metellus'  fiM> 
tion,  supposing  that  by  some  means  they  had  pro* 
cured  arms,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  imme« 
diately  took  to  flight    Upon  the  dispersion  of  these^ 
Cato  came  forward,  and  by  his  encouragement  and 
applause  established  a  considerable  party  against  Me- 
tellus.   The  senate  likewise  voted,  that  Cato  should 
at  all  events  be  supported ;  and  that  an  edicts  so  preg- 
nant with  every  uiing  pemiciou||to  order  and  good 
government,  and  which  had  even  a  tendency  to  civil 
war,  should  be  opposed  with  the  utmost  vigour.  ^ 

Metellus,  however,  still  maintained  his  daringle* 
•  solution ;  but  finding  his  friends  intimidated  by  the 
unconquered  spirit  of  Cato,  he  came  suddenly  into 
the  open  court,  assembled  the  people,  said  every  thing 
which  he  thought  might  render  Cato  odious  to  them  j 
and  declared,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arbitrary  principles  of  that  man,  or  his  conspi* 
racy  against  Pompey,  whose  disgrace  Rome  mi^t 
one  day  have  severe  occasion  to  repent. 

Upon  this,  he  immediately  set  off  for  Asia,  to  carry 
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an  account  of  these  matters  to  Pompey.  And  Cato, 
by  ridding  the  commonwealth  of  this  troublesome 
tribune,  and  crushing,  as  it  were,  in  him  the  growing 
power  of  that  general,  obtained  the  highest  reputa- 
tioa.    But  what  rendered  him  still  more  popular, 

.  was  his  having  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  desist 
from  their  purpose  of  voting  Metellus  *  infamous/ 
and  divesting  him  of  the  magistracy.  His  hitffianity 
and  moderation,  in  not  insulting  a  vanquished  enemy^  -1 

I  were  admired  by  the  people  in  general ;  while  meit  1 
of  political  sagacity  could  see,  that  he  thought  it  | 
prudent  not  to  provoke  Pompey  too  deeply. 

Soon  afterward,  LiicuIIus  returned  from  the  war, 
of  which  Pompey  bad  tlie  winding  up  and  the  glory^  i 
Slid  being  rendered  obnoxious  to  the  people  by  the 
impeachment  of  Caius  Mcmmius,  who  opposed  him 
more  from  a  view  of  making  his  court  to  Pompey  i 
than  from   any  personal  hatred,  incurred  the  risk  I 
of  losing  his  triumph.     Cato  however,  partly  because  1 
X<ucullu3  was  allied  to  him  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Servilia,  and  partly  because  he  thought  the  proceed- 
ings unfair,  resisted   Memmius,  and  thus  exposed  I 
liimself  to  extreme  oblotjuy.     But  though  divested  J 
of  his  tribnnitial  office,  as  of  a  tyrannical  authority^  f 

'  be  had  still  credit  enough  to  banish  Memmius  from  j 

'  the  courts  and  from  the  lists.  Lucullus  therefor^  I 
having  obtained  his  triumph,  attached  himself  to  | 
Cato,  as  to  the  sto^ngest  bulwark  against  the  power  ' 
of  Pompey. 

When  Pompey  returned  from  the  M'ar,  confident 
of  tis  interest  at  Rome  tiom  the  magnificent  recep- 
tion which  he  had  every  where  experienced,  he 
scrupled  not  to  send  a  requisition  to  the  senate,  that 
they  would  defer  the  election  of  consuls  till  his 
srrival,  in  order  that  he  might  support  Piso.  While 
they  were  hesitating  about  the  matter,  Cato,  not 
from  any  excessive  solicitude  about  deferring  the 
election,  but  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  hopes 
and  attempts  of  Pompey,  remonstrated  aga:riSt  the 
measure  aud  carried  it  in  the  negative.     At  this. 
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Pompey  was^ot  a  little  disturbed ;  and  concluding 
that,  if  Cato  were  his  enemy,  he  would  prove  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  his  designs,  he  sent  for 
his  friend  Munatius,  and  commissioned  him  td  de- 
mand two  of  Cato's  nieces  in  marriage ;  the  elder  for  « 
himself,  and  the  younger  for  his  son.  Some  say, 
they  were  not  Cato's  nieces,  but  his  daughters.  Be 
that  9f  it  may,  when  Munatius  opened  his  commission 
to  Cato  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  sis^rs,  the 
women  were  not  a  little  dehghted  with  the  splendour 
of  the  alh'ance.  But  Cato  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  replied,  ^  Go,  Munatius ;  gOj  and  tell 
*^  Pompey»  that  Cato  is  not  to  be  caught  in  a  fem&tb 
"  snare  ^.  Tell  him  at  the  same  time,  that  I  am 
^^  sensible  of  the  intended  honour,  and  while  he  con- 
^^  tinues  to  act  as  he  ought  to  do,  shall  cherish  that 
friendship  for  him  which  is  superior  to  affinity :  but  ^ 
I  will  never  give  hostages,  against  my  country,  to 
the  glory  of  Pompey.**  The  women,  as  it  is  natund 
to  suppose,  were  chagrined :  and  even  the  friends  of 
Cato  blamed  the  severity  of  his  answer.  But  Pompey 
soon  aflerward  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicat- 
ing his  conduct,  by  his  open  and  notorious  bribery 
at  a  consular  election^  when  money  was  publicly 
paid  in  his  garden  to  such  of  the  tribes,  as  gave  their 
votes  to  his  friend^.  *'  You  see  now,"  said  Cata 
to  the  women,  ^^  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  my  alliance  with  Pompey.  I  should 
have  had  my  share  in  all  the  aspersions,  which  are 
^*  thrown  upon  him.**  And  they  owned,  that  he  had 
acted  right  in  declining  it.  If  it  were  proper^  how- 
ever, to  judge  from  the  event,  it  is  clear  that  Cato 
acted  wrong  upon  this  occasion.  By  suffering  the 
alliance  in  question  to  devolve  to  Caesar,  the  united 
power  of  those  two  illustrious  men  nearly  overturned 
the  Roman  empire.     The  commonwealth  it  effectu- 

*7  Literally,  *  not  to  be  circumvented  through  the  apartment  of 
the  ladies.*  * 
^  Lucius  Afraniua.    Se«  th^  Lif^  of  Pompey,  Vol  IV.  p.  lea 
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aily  destroyed.  But  this  would  never  iiave  been  tfie 
case,  had  not  Cato,  alarmed  even  at  the  slighter 
faults  of  Pool pey,  sufi'ered  him  by  thus  strengthening 
his  hands  to  commit  greater  erimes.  These  conse- 
quences, however,  were  at  this  time  only  impending. 
When  Lucullus  had  a  dispute  with  Pompev,  con- 
cerning their  institutions  in  Pontua  (for  each  was 
anxious  to  have  his  own  sanctioned),  as  the  formef 
was  evidently  injured,  he  had  the  siip{>orfc  of  Cato(. 
while  Ponipey  his  junior  in  the  senate,  in  order  ti^ 
increase  his  popularity,  proposed  the  Agrarian  Jaw 
in  favour  of  the  army.  This  was  opposed  by  Catoi 
and  rejected ;  in  consequence  of  which  Pompcy  at^ 
tached  himself  to  Clodius,  the  most  violent  and 
factious  of  the  tribunes,  and  about  the  same  time 
contracted  his  alliance  with  Ciesar,  to  which  Cato  in 
some  measure  led  the  vay.  The  thing  was  as  fol- 
lows: Cffisar,  upon  his  return  from  .Spain,  at  once 
lued  for  the  consulship,  and  demanded  a  triumph. 
But  as  the  laws  of  Rome  required,  that  those  who  are 
candidates  for  the  supreme  magistracy  should  make 
personal  application,  and  those  who  are  to  enjoy  3 
triumph  should  remain  without  the  walls,  he  peti- 
tioned the  senate  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  sue  for 
the  consulship  by  proxy.  The  senate  in  general 
•greed  to  his  request;  and  when  Cato  (the  only  one 
that  opposed  it)  found  this  to  be  the  case,  as  toon  as 
it  came  to  his  turn,  he  continued  his  speech  through- 
out the  whole  day,  and  thus  prevented  the  com- 
pleting of  any  business.  Cssar  therefore  gave  up 
the  aft'air  of  the  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  ap- 
plied at  once  for  the  consulship  and  the  interest  of 
Pompey.  As  soon  as  he  was  appointed  consul,  he 
married  Julia ,  and  as  they  had  entered  into  a  league 
against  the  commonwealth,  one  proposed,  and  the 
other  seconded,  laws  tor  the  distribution  of  landtf 
among  the  poor.  Lucullus  and  Cicero,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Bibulus  the  other  consul,  opposed  them. 
But  Cato  in  particular,  who  suspected  tnc  pernicious 
consequeuces  of  Cesar's  conucxtoa  with  Pompey, 
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was  strenuoufl[  against  the  motion ;  and  observed,  it 
was  not  the  distribution  of  lands  that  he  feared,  so 
much  as  the  rewards,  which  the  cajolers  of  the 
people  might  expect  from  their  favour. 

In  this,  not  only  the  senate  agreed  with  him,  but 
many  of  the  people  also,  who  were  offended  by 
Csssar's  unconstitutional  conduct  For  whatever 
the  most  violent  and  absurd  of  the  tribunes  proposed 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  mob,  Ca^ar  in  mean  and  ab- 
ject subservience  to  them  ratified  by  the  consular 
authority.  When  he  found  his  motion  therefore 
likely  to  be  over-ruled,  his  party  had  recourse  to 
violence,  pelted  Bibulus  the  consul  with  dirt,  and 
broke  the  rods  of  his  lictors.  At  length,  when  darts 
began  to  be  thrown  and  many  were  wounded,  the 
rest  of  the  senate  fled  as  fast  as  possible  out  of  the 
Forum.  Cato  was  the  last,  that  left  it ;  and  as  he 
walked  slowly  along,  he  frequently  looked  back,  and 
execrated  the  ipadness  of  the  people.  Not  only  the 
Agrarian  law  therefore  was  passed,  but  the  whole 
senate  was  bound  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
confirm  and  support  it,  and  those  that  should  refuse 
were  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Necessity 
brought  most  of  them  into  the  measure ;  for  they 
remembered  the  example  of  Metellus"^,  who  had  been 
banished  from  Italy  for  refusing  to  comply,  in  a 
similar  instance,  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Cato 
was  solicited  by  the  tears  of  the  female  part  of  his 
family,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  yield  and 
take  the  oath.  But  what  principally  prevailed  upon 
him  was,  the  expostulations  of  the  orator  Cicero ; 
who  represented  to  him  that  there  might  be  less  vir- 
tue, than  he  imagined,  in  one  man's  dissenting  from 
a  decree  established  by  the  rest  of  the  senate  ^  that 
to  expose  himself  to  certain  danger,  without  even  the 
possibility  of  producing  any  good  effect,  was  perfect 
insanity}  and  (what  was  still  worse)  to  abandon  the 
commonwealth,  for  which  he  had  undergone  so  many 

a9  Meldiui  Nomidiciis.    See  the  Life  of  Mariua,  III.  16^ 
VOL.  V.  G 
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toils,  to  the  mercy  of  innovators  and  usurpers,  would 
lookasif  he  were  quite  weary  of  his  patriotic  labours. 
Cato,  he  added,  might  do  without  Rome,  but  Rome 
could  not  do  without  Cato  ;  his  friends  could  not  do 
without  him  ;  he  himself  in  particular  could  not  do 
without  his  assistance  and  support,  while  the  auda^ 
cious  Clodius  by  means  of  his  tribunitial  authority 
was  forming  the  most  dangerous  machinations  against 
him.  By  these  and  the  like  remonstrances,  impor- 
tuned at  home  and  in  the  Forum,  Cato  (it  is  said)  I 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  the  oath  ;  ani  i 
his  friend  Favonius  excepted,  he  was  the  last  that 
took  it.  , 

Elated  with  this  success,  Caesar  proposed  another 
act  for  distributing  almost  the  whole  province  <^  ] 
Campania  among  the  poor.     Cato  alone  opposed  iti  [ 
And  though  Csesar  dragged  him  from  the  bench  an4 
conveyed  him  to  prison,  he  omitted  not  neverthelessj 
as  he  passed,  to  exclaim  in  defence  of  liberty,  to  ciK 
large  upon  the  consequences  of  the  act,  and  to  ex- 
hort the  citizens  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings. 
The  senate  with  heavy  hearts,  and  all  the  virtuous 
part  of  the  people,  followed  Cato  in  silent  indigna^ 
tion.     Cffisar  was  not  inattentive  to  the  public  dis»  J 
content,  which  this  proceeding  occasioned  ;  but  arar  I 
bitiously  expecting  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  1 
Cato,  he  proceeded  to  conduct  him  to  prison.     At  f 
length  however,   when  he  found  his  expectations  ] 
vain,  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  shame  to  which  < 
this  conduct  exposed  him,  he  instructed  one  of  the 
tribunes  to  rescue  him  from  his  officers.    The  people 
notwithstanding,  brought  over  to  Ciesar's  interest  by 
these  public  distributions,  voted  him  the  province  of  J 
Illyricum  and  all  Gaul,  together  with  four  legiQD%  | 
for  the  space  of  five  years ;    though  Cato  foretold  ! 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  voting  t 
tyrant  into  the  citadel  of  Rome.     They  moreovei 
created  Clodius,  contrary  to  the  laws  (for  he  was  of  J 
the  patrician  order)  a  tribune  of  the  people,  because  f 
they  knew  that  he  would  fully  accede  to  itieir  wishei 
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with  regard  to  the  baDishment  of  Cicero.  C«lpur« 
iiius  Piso  the  father  of  Caesar*s  wife,  and  Aulus  Gabi«> 
nius  ^  a  minion  of  Pompey)  as  we  are  told  by  those 
who  knew  him  best),  they  created  consuls. 

Yet  though  they  had  every  thing  in  their  handd, 
and  had  gained  one  part  of  the  people  by  favour  and 
the  other*  by  tear^  they  were  still  afraid  of  Cato. 
They  remembered  the  pains,  which  it  had  cost  them 
to  overbear  hira,  and  that  their  violent  measures  had 
done  them  but  little  honour.  Clodius,  likewise^  per- 
ceived that  he  could  not  distress  Cicero,  while  sup*« 
ported  by  Cato  :  yet  this  was  his  chief  object,  and 
upon  entering  upon  his  tribunitial  office  he  had  aa 
interview  with  Cato;  when  after  paying  him  the 
compliment  of  pronouncing  him  '  the  honestest  man 
in  Rome,*  he  proposed  to  him,  as  a  testimony  of  hia 
sinceritjdLthe  government  of  Cyprus,  an  appointment 
which  (ne  said)  had  been  solicited  by  many.  Cata 
answered  that,  far  from  being  a  favour,  it  was  a 
scheme  of  treachery  and  a  disgrace ;  upon  which 
Ckidiua  fiercely  and  contemptuously  replied,  ^^  If 
^*  you  are  not  pleased  to  go,  you  shall  go  displeased :  ** 
and,  immediately  applying  to  the  senate,  procured  a 
decree  for  Cato's  expedition.  Yet  he  neither  fur- 
nished him  with  a  vessel,  a  soldier,  or  a  servant ;  two 
secretaries  excepted,  one  of  whom  was  a  notorious 
thie^  and  the  omer  a  client  of  his  own.  Besides,  as 
if  the  charge  of  Cjrpms  and  the  opposition  of  Ptolemy 
were  not  a  sufficient  eniployment,  he  ordered  him 
likewise  to  restore  the , ^Byzantine  exiles.  But  hit 
view  in  all  this  was  to  keep  Cato,  as  long  as  possible, 
out  of  Rome. 

Cato,  thus  obliged  to  depart,  exhorted  Cicero,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  closely  hunted  by  Clodius,  by 
no  means  to  involve  his  country  in  a  civil  war,  but 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

Df  means  dT  his  friend  Canidius,  whom  he  sent  be* 


^  Tke  flwiiiir  of  Gidmiiiif  was  desfNcable  in  evay  ivsp^ct,  at 
•ippean  from  Cicero's  Oratioo  for  Sextiua.    (xiL,  xliu.) 
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fore  him  to  Cyprus,  he  negociateii  with  Ptolemy  in 

such  a  manner,  that  he  yielded  without  coming  to  an 

engagement ;  for  Cato  gave  him  to  understand,  that 

he  should  live  not  in  a  poor  or  abject  condition,  but 

that  lie  should  be  appointed  high-priest  to  the  Pa- 

I  phian  Venus^'.     M'hiie  tliis  was  negociating,  Cato 

stopped  at  Rhodes,  at  once  waiting  lor  Ptolemy's 

I  answer,  and  making  preparations  tor  the  reduction 

I  of  the  island. 

In  the  mean  time  Ptolemy^'  king  of  Egypt,  vho 
had  left  Alexandria  upon  some  quarrel  and  dlffer- 
-  ence  with  his  subjects,  was  on  his  way  to  Home,  in 
order  to  solicit  his  re-estahlishment  ti-om  Caesar  and 
.  Pompey  by  means  of  the  Roman  arms.     Being  in- 
formed that  Cato  was  at  Rhodes,  he  sent  to  him,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  wait  upon  him.     But  Cato, 
I  'who  at  that  time  happened  to  have  taken  physic,  toM 
,  his  messenger  that  if  Ptolemy  wished  to  see  him,  he 
might  come  himself;  and  upon  his  arrival  he  neither 
went  forward  to  meet  him,  nor  did  he  so  much  as 
I  rise  from  his  seat,  but  saluted  him  as  he  would  have 
I  done  a  common  person,  and  carelessly  bade  him  sit 
down.     Ptolemy  was  somewhat  hurt  by  it  at  first, 
,  and  surprised  to  meet  with  such  a  supercilious  sevc- 
I  rity  of  manners  in  a  man  of  Cato's  mean  dress  and 
I  appearance.      When  he  entered  into  conversation 
L  with  him  however  concerning  his  affairs,  and  heard 
rhis  free  and  nervous  eloquence,  he  was  easily  soothed. 
I  Cato,  it  seems,  censured  his  impolitic  application  to 
Rome  ;  represented  to  him  the  happiness  which  he 
,  bad  left,  and  told  him  that  he  was  about  to  expose 


'  This  appoinlinpnl  seems  bitt  a  poor  cxchiuitte  for  a  kingdom  ; 
but  when  it  itteiticinbcrcd  that,  in  the  Pagan  dieolog}-,  the  priests  of 
I  lite  godi  were  not  inferior  in  dignil}-  to  ptiiicis,  and  that  most  of 
[  tbem  were  of  ro^ot  fUiiilies;  wkcii  it  ii;  conddt-reil  io  «hat  high  re-^ 
L  Butation  the  Papliinn  Venus  stood  nniong  the  Rncients,  and  wiiut  « ' 
r  UMrttive  a%  wril  n*  honourable  office  that  of  her  prictt  iuuk  have 
)  \ttn,  from  the  oHcrings  of  tht!  iDmimi-rablc  votaries  who  t/ame  an- 
[i  Wially  to  pay  iheir  devoiionfi  at  her  temple,  it  nil]  be  allowed  per- 
It  htps  that  Ftnlemy  made  no  bad  bargain  (or  hii  tittle  island. 
'  Surnanwd  Auleiet. 
T 
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himself  to  the  toils  and  plagues  of  attendance,  the 
meanness  of  bribery,  ana  the  avarice  of  the  Roman 
chiefs,  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt  converted 
into  money  could  not  satiate.  He  advised  him  to 
return  with  his  fleet,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  people, 
offering  him  at  the  same  time  his  attendance  and 
mediation  ;  and  Ptolemy,  restored  by  his  statements 
as  it  were  from  insanity  to  reason,  admired  his  dis* 
cretion  and  sincerity,  and  determined  to  follow  his 
advice.  His  friends,  nevertheless,  brought  him  back 
to  his  former  measures ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Rome,  than  he  re* 
pented  his  folly,  and  blamed  himself  for  having  re- 
jected the  virtuous  counsels  of  Cato,  as  for  having 
disobeyed  the  oracle  of  a  god. 

Ptolemy  of  Cyprus,  as  Cato*s  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  took  himself  off  by  poison.  As  he  was  said 
to  have  left  a  full  treasury,  Cato  having  determined 
to  go  to  Byzantium  sent  his  nephew  Brutus  to  Cy- 
prus because  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  Cani- 
dius  ;  and  when  the  exiles  were  reconciled  to  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  and  all  thines  quiet  in  Byzantium, 
he  proceeded  to  Cyprus  himself.  Here  he  found  the 
royal  furniture  very  magnificent  in  vessels,  tables, 
jewels,  and  purple,  all  which  were  to  be  converted 
into  ready  money.  In  the  management  of  this  af- 
fair he  was  scrupulously  exact,  attended  at  the  sales, 
took  the  accounts  himself^  and  brought  every  article 
to  the  best  market.  Neither  would  he  trust  to  the 
common  customs  of  sale-factors,  auctioneers,  bid- 
ders, or  even  his  own  friends ;  but  he  had  private 
conferences  with  the  purchasers,  in  which  he  urged 
them  to  bid  more,  so  that  every  thing  went  off  at 
the  highest  price.  By  these  means  he  gave  offence 
to  many  of  his  friends,  and  almost  unpardonably  a& 
fronted  his  particular  intimate  Munatius.  Cassar 
likewise,  in  his  Oration  against  him,  availed  himself 
of  this  circumstance,  and  treated  him  very  severely. 
Munatius  himself  however  informs  us,  that  this  m^ 
understanding  was  occasioned  not  so  much  by  Cato*s 
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distrust,  as  by  his  neglect  of  him,  and  by  his  own 

.- jealousy  of  Canidius:  fi)r  Munatius  wrote   Memoirs 

bf  Cato,  which  Thraseas  has  principally  followed. 

In  these  he  states,  that  he  was  among  the  h'^t  who 

Errived  at  Cyprus,  and  thus  found  nothing  but  the 
sftjse  of  the  lodgings  -,  that  he  went  to  Cato's  apart- 
hients,  and  was  refused  admittance,  because  Cato 
Was  privately  concerting  something  with  Canidiusj 
ind  that  when  he  modestly  complainpfl  of  this  con- 
3uct,  he  received  a  severe  answer  from  Cato,  who 
observed    (with    Theophrastus)    that    "  Too    much 
♦*  love  was  frequently  the  occasion  of  hatred  ;  and 
"  thus  he,  because  of  the  friendship  with  which  he 
*•  had  been  treated,  was  angry  at  the  slightest  inat- 
"'  tention."     He  told  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
'  He  made  use  of  Canidius  as  a  necessary  agent,  and 
"  because  he  had  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  the 
L**rest;    having  found   him  honest,  though  he  had 
"  been  there  fiom  the  first,  and   had  enjoyed  many 
'  •*  opportunities  of  being  otherwise."     This  conver- 
ftntion,  which  he  held  in  private  with  Cato,  the  latter 
(he  informs  us)  related  to  Canidius ;  and  this  coming 
r  lo  Munatius'  knowledge,  he  would  neither  attend 
Cato's  entertainments,  nor  assist  when  summoned 
[  at  his  councils.     Cato  threatening  to  punish  him  for 
''  disobedience,  and  as  is  usual  to  take  a  pledge  from 
'  Wni  ■",  Munatius  paid  no  regard  to  it,  but  sailed  for 
'i  Home   and   long  retained  his    resentment.      Upon 
'  Cato's  return,  he  and  Munatius,  bymeansof  Marcia, 
who  at  that  time  lived  with  her  husband,  were  both 
invited  to  sup  with  IJarca.     Cato,  who  came  in  after 
the  rest  of  the  company  had  taken  their  places,  asked 
,  where  he  should  take  his?  Barca answered,  "  Where 
••  he  pleased."     "  Then,"  said  he,  "  it  shall  be  by 
,'  "  Munatius."   Upon  which  he  sat  down  next  him,  but 

*>  \\'hFn  n  mtigiitrate  refVited  a  aumnioni  to  the  wnale  or  public 
L  oouncil,  tb«  penally  wan  to  lake  some  piece  of  furniture  out  of  hia 
■  ^UM,  ind  to  detain  it  till  he  atli-TiiU-d.  Tliii  they  called,  pigHora 
^  puftrt,  rtfcyf  *««".     (See  Cic  Philipp.  i.  s.  Do  Omt.  iii,  1 
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skcmed  him  no  other  mirks  of  friendship  during 
supper;  afterward  however^  at  Marcia's  request, 
Cato  wrote  to  say  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him. 
Accordingly  Munatius  waited  on  him  at  his  own 
house,  and  being  entertained  by  Marda  till  the  rest 
of  the  morning-visitors  were  gone,  Cato  came  in  and 
embraced  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  We  have 
dwelt  upon  these  little  circumstances  the  longer,  as 
kk  our  opinion  they  contribute  not  less  than  more 
public  and  important  actions,  to  the  clear  delinea- 
tion and  exhibition  of  character- 
In  this  expedition  Cato  had  acquired  nearly  seven 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  being  under  some  ap- 
jlrehensions  on  account  of  the  length  of  his  voyi^e, 
ne  provided  a  number  of  vessels  capable  c^  holding 
two  talents  and  five  hundred  drachmas  a-piece.  To 
each  of  these  be  tied  a  long  cord,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  fastened  a  large  piece  of  cork,  so  that  if  any  mis- 
fortune should  happen  to  the  vessel,  these  buoys 
might  mark  the  spot  where  they  lay.  The  whole 
treasure  however,  except  a  very  little,  was  conveyed 
home  in  safety.  Yet  his  two  books  of  accounts, 
which  he  kept  with  great  minuteness,  were  botlr 
lost ;  one  by  shipwreck  with  bis  freedman  Philarsy- 
nis,  who  had  embarked  at  Cenchreae^  and  the  other 
by  fire  at  Corcyra ;  for  the  sailors,  on  account  of  the 
coldness  of  the  weather,  kept  fires  in  the  tents  by 
night,  and  thus  the  misfortune  happened.  This  gave 
Cato  some  concern ;  though  Ptolemy's  servants, 
whom  he  had  brou^t  over  with  him,  were  sufficient 
vouchers  for  his  conduct  against  enemies  and  in- 
formers :  for  he  did  not  intend  these  accounts  merely 
as  a  proof  of  his  honesty,  but  to  recommend  the 
same  kind  of  accuracy  to  others. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  with  the  fleet  was  notified 
in  Rome,  the  magistrates  and  priests  and  whole  se- 
nate, with  multitudes  of  the  people,  went  down  to 

'^  Ceachreae  was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth ;  and  Corcyra  is  the 
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the  river  to  meet  him,  and  covered  both  it's  banks, 
so  that  his  reception  was  something  like  a  triumph. 
Yet  there  was  an  ill-timed  haughtiness  in  his  con- 
duct;  for  though  the  consuls  and  priEtors  came  to 
wait  upon  him,  he  did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to 
make  the  shore  wheie  they  weie,  but  rowed  care- 
lessly along  in  a  royal  six-oared  galley,  and  did  not 
land  till  he  came  Into  port  with  his  whole  tieet.  The 
people,  however,  were  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
vast  quantity  of  money  that  was  carried  along  the 
•  streets ;  and  the  senate  in  full  assembly  bestowed 
the  highest  encomiums  upon  him,  and  voted  him  a 
prastomhip  extraordinary^^,  and  the  right  of  attend- 
ing public  siiows  in  a  prtFlcita  (or  purple-bordered 
gown) :  but  these  honours  he  thought  proper  to  de- 
cline. At  the  same  time  he  petitioned  that  they 
would  emancipate  Nicias,  one  of  Ptolemy's  officers, 
in  favour  of  whose  diligence  and  fidelity  he  bore 
ample  testimony. 

Philip,  the  father  of  Marcla,  was  at  that  time  con- 
sul, and  liis  collegue  respected  Cato  no  less  for  hi« 
virtue,  than  Philip  did  for  his  alliance,  so  that  he  had 
in  some  measure  the  whole  consular  interest  in  his 
hands.  When  Cicero  returned  from  that  exile,  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced  by  Clodius,  his  influ- 
ence was  considerable;  and  he  scrupled  not  in  Clo- 
dius' absence,  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  tribuni- 
tial  edicts,  which  the  latter  had  put  up  in  the  Capitol. 
Upon  this  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  Cicero  on 
Clodius'  accusation  made  his  defence,  alleging  that 
he  had  been  illegally  appointed  tribune,  and  that 
consequently  every  act  and  edict  of  his  office  was 
null  and  void.  Cato  interrupted  him  and  said, 
•'  That  he  was  indeed  sensible,  the  whole  administra- 
"  tion  of  Clodius  had  been  wicked  and  absurd  ;  but 
"  that  if  everv  act  of  his  office  were  to  be  annulled, 
*•  all  that  he"  had  himself  done  in  Cyprus  would  bo 
*'  annulled  likewise,  because  his  commission  issuing  * 

«  A .  tj.  C ,  697,    Cato  w«  ihon  only  in  hit  thirty-eighUi  yttr.  *1 
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^^  from  a  tribune  illegally  appointed  could  not  be 
valid  :  that  Clodius,  though  he  was  of  a  patrician 
family,  had  not  been  chosen  tribune  contrary  to 
law,  because  he  bad  previously  been  enrolled  in 
the  order  of  plebeians  by  an  act  passed  for  that 
purpose ;  but  that,  if  he  had  acted  unjustly  in  his 
office,  he  was  liable  to  a  personal  impeachment^ 
'^  while  at  the  same  time  the  office  itself  retained  it's 
**  proper  force  and  authority/*  This  occasioned  a 
quarrel  for  some  time  between  Cicero  and  Cato,  but 
wey  were  subsequently  reconciled  \ 

Caesar,  upon  his  return  from  Gaul,  was  met  bj 
Pompey  and  Crassus ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
two  last  should  again  be  candidates  for  the  consul* 
ship,  that  Caesar  should  retain  his  government  five 
years  longer,  and  that  the  best  provinces,  revenues, 
and  troops  should  be  secured  to  themselves.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  a  division  of  empire,  and  a  plot 
against  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth.  A  junc- 
tion so  alarming  deterred  many  men  of  distinguished 
rank  and  integrity  from  their  design  of  offering  themk 
selves  for  the  consulship.  Cato  however  prevailed 
on  Lucius  Domitius,  who  bad  married  his  sister,  not 
to  give  up  the  point,  or  resign  his  pretensions  ;  since 
the  contest  was  not  then  for  the  consulship,  Init  for 
the  liberties  of  Rome.  The  sober  part  of  the  citizens 
agreed,  likewise,  that  the  consular  power  should  not 
be  sufiered  to  grow  so  enormous  by  the  union  of 
Crassus  and  Pompey;  but  that  at  all  events  they 
must  be  separated,  and  Domitius  encouraged  and 
supported  in  the  competition.  They  assured  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  have  the  voices  of 
many  of  the  people,  who  were  at  present  only  silent 
through  fear.  Pompey 's  party,  apprehensive  of  this, 
lay  in  wait  for  Domitius,  as  he  went  before  day  by 
torch-light  into  the  Campus  Martins.  His  torch* 
bearer  was  killed  at  the  first  stroke ;  the  rest  were 
wounded  and  fled,  Cato  and  Domitius  alone  except* 

•  See  the  Life  irf'CicerOi  VoL  V. 
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ed :  for  Cato,  though  he  had  received  a  wound  in 
the  ann,  still  detained  Domitius  on  the  spot,  and 
conjured  him  not  to  desert  the  cause  of  freedom 
while  he  had  hfe,  but  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  those 
enemies  of  their  country,  who  showed  what  use  they 
intended  to  make  of  power  by  seeking  it  in  such  an 
execrable  manner. 

Domitius  however,  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  re- 
tired, and  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected  con- 
suls. Yet  Cato  did  not  shrink  from  the  struggle,  but 
solicited  a  prtetorship  for  himself;  that  he  niipht 
thence,  as  from  a  kind  of  fort,  act  against  the  con- 
suls, instead  of  contending  with  them  in  the  capacity 
of  a  private  citizen.  The  consuls,  fearing  that  the 
prstorial  power  of  Cato  would  not  be  interior  even 
to  the  consular  authority,  suddenly  assembled  a  small 
senate  ;  and  obtained  a  decree,  that  those  who  were 
elected  prHetors  should  immediately  enter  upon  their 
office^j  without  waiting  the  usual  time  to  see  whe- 
ther any  charge  would  be  adduced  against  them  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  By  these  means  they 
brought  in  their  own  creatures  and  dependents,  pre- 
sided at  the  election,  and  gave  money  to  the  popu. 
lace.  Still,  however,  the  virtue  of  Cato  could  not 
totally  lose  it's  weight.  There  were  still  those,  who 
had  lionesty  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  selling  his  in- 
terest,  and  wisdom  enough  to  think  that  it  would  be 
of  service  to  the  state,  to  elect  him  even  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  He  was  therefore  nominated  prietor  by 
the  votes  of  the  first-summoned  tribe  ^s  but  Pompey 

>*  There  wu  always  a  time  allotted  between  nomiontion  and  po<- 
fewion ;  that,  if  any  undue  means  bad  b«en  used  in  the  canvas,  they 
mt^ht  be  detected.  (L.)  The  convicted  offenders  were  deprived  of 
their  appoiDtments,  and  occasionajiy  subjected  to  a  heavy  &ae.  {Snj 
Dio.  xxtvi.  27  ,  xxxvit.  25.)  Cato  waa  now  only  of  age  to  toliciti 
not  to  exercise,  the  pmtonhip.* 

"  Called  fnrro^afiua.  The  centuries  originally  ^nvethcirvotes 
in  suo'CMion  according  to  Servius  Tullius'  institution,  but  subse- 
quently the  priority  of  loting  woe  detenuined  by  lot  i  this  wa«  of  Uic 
frentt^st  imporUncL',  for  upon  it  usually  depended  the  I'lcctioa. 
lence  the  derivative  meaningB  of  prttro);oliva.  (See  Cic.  pro  I'lanc. 
xju,  proMunm.  aviii.  Ac,  Ue  Dw-  U.  xl.)* 
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scandalously  pretending  that  he  heard  it  thunder, 
broke  up  the  assembly ;  for  it  is  not  common  with 
the  Romans  to  transact  public  business,  when  it 
thunders.  Afterward  by  means  of  bribery,  and  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens  from 
the  assembly,  they  procured  Vitinius  to  be  returned 
praetor  instead  of  Cato.  Those  electors,  it  is  said« 
who  voted  from  such  iniquitous  motives,  immedi- 
ately, like  so  many  culprits,  ran  away.  To  the  rest, 
who  assembled  and  expressed  their  indignation,  Cato 
was  empowered  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  address 
himself  in  a  speech  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  fore* 
told,  as  if  inspired  by  some  divine  influence,  all  those 
evils  that  then  threatened  the  commonwealth,  and 
stirred  up  the  people  against  Pompcy  and  Crassus, 
who  in, the  consciousness  of  their  guilty  intentions 
shrunk  from  the  control  of  Cato's  praetorial  power« 
On  ^is  return  home  he  was  followed  by  a  greater 
multitude,  than  all  that  had  been  appointed  praetors 
conjunctively. 

When  Caius  Trebonius  moved  for  the  distribution 
of  the  consular  provinces,  and  proposed  giving  Spain  * 
and  Africa  to  one  c^  the  consuls  and  Syria  and  Egypt 
to  the  other,  together  with  fleets  and  armies,  and  an 
unbounded  power  of  making  war  and  extending  do- 
minion ;  the  rest  of  the  senate,  thinking  resistance 
vain,  forbore  all  opposition.    Cato  however,  before 
it  was  put  to  the  vote,  ascended  the  Rostrum  in  order 
to  speak,  but  he  was  limited  to  the  space  of  two 
hours ;  and  when  he  had  spent  this  time  in  repeti- 
tions, instructions,  and  predictions,  and  was  proceed- 
ing  in  his  discourse,  the  lictor  dragged  him  down 
from  the  Rostrum.     Yet  still,  when  below  among  the 
people,  he  persisted  to  speak  in  behalf  of  liberty ; 
and  the  people  readily  attended  to  him,  and  joined 
in  his  indignation,  till  the  lictor  again  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  Forum.     He  iU 
tempted,  notwithstanding,  to  return  to  his  place,  and 
excited  the  people  to  assist  him  ;  which  being  done 
more  than  once,  Trebonius  in  a  violent  rage  ordered 
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him  to  prison.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  po- 
pulace, to  whom  he  addressed  himself  as  he  went, 
till  at  last  Trebonius  through  fear  dismissed  him. 
Thus  Cato  was  that  day  rescued.  But  afterward, 
the  people  being  partly  over-awed  and  partly  cor- 
rupted, the  consular  faction,  by  force  of  arms,  pre- 
vented Aquilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  from  coming 
out  of  the  senate-house  into  the  assembly  ;  wounded 
many,  killed  some,  and  thrust  Cato,  who  said  it  thun- 
dered, out  of  the  Forum  :  so  that  the  law  was  passed 
by  compulsion.  This  rendered  Pompey  so  obnoxi- 
ous, that  the  people  were  going  to  pull  down  his  8ta> 
tues,  but  they  were  prevented  by  Cato.  On  a  sub- 
sequent day,  when  the  law  was  proposed  for  the 
allotment  of  Caesar's  provinces,  Cato  addressing  him- 
self particularly  to  Pompey  told  him.  with  great  coa^ 
£dence,  *'  He  did  not  then  consider,  that  he  waS' 
**  taking  Caesar  upon  his  shoulders;  but  wlien  he 
"  began  to  find  his  weight,  and  could  neither  support. 
"  it  nor  shake  it  off,  they  would  both  sink  together,. 
*'  and  crush  the  commonwealth  in  their  fall :  and 
**  then  he  would  find,  too  late,  that  Cato's  counsels. 
"  were  no  less  salutary  for  himselfj  than  intrinsically 
"just."  Yet  Pompey,  though  lie  had  often  heard, 
these  things,  in  ihc  confidence  of  his  fortune  and  his, 
power  despised  them,  and  feared  no  reverse  from  thoi 
part  of  CiEsar. 

Calo  was  the  following  year  appointed  prtetor,  but 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  dignity  of  tliat  high  office  by  the  rectitude  of  his 
conduct,  as  to  have  derogated  from  it  by  the  mean- 
ness of  his  dress;  for  lie  would  often  go  to  the  praj- 
torial  bench  without  his  robe  and  shoes,  and  thus  sit 
in  judgement,  even  in  capital  cases,  upon  some  of 
the  first  personages  in  Rome.  Nay,  it  is  even  af- 
firmed that  he  passed  sentence,  when  he  had  drunk 
after  dinner,  but  that  is  not  true.  He  was  resolved 
10  extirpate  that  extreme  corruption,  which  then  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  in  elections  of  every  kind  ; 
•nd,  in  order  to  effect  this,  he  moved  that  a  law,  i 
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should  be  passed  in  the  senate  compelling  every  can* 
didate,  though  no  information  should  be  laid  against 
him,  to  declare  upon  oath  in  what  manner  he  had 
obtained  his  election.  This  gave  offence  to  the  can« 
didates,  and  to  the  more  mercenary  part  of  the  peo* 
vf/f.  And  as  he  was  goin^  in  the  morning  to  the  tri- 
bunal, he  was  so  much  insulted  and  pelted  with 
stones  by  the  mob,  that  the  whole  court  took  to 
flight,  and  he  with  difficulty  escaped  into  the  Ros* 
trum.  There  he  stood,  and  his  firm  and  steady  as- 
pect soon  hushed  the  clamours  and  disorders  of  the 
populace )  so  that,  when  he  spoke  upon  the  subject, 
De  was  heard  with  a  general  silence  ^^.  The  senate 
publicly  testified  their  approbation  of  his  conduct ; 
out  he  answered,  that  no  compliment  could  be  paid 
to  them  at  least  for  having  deserted  the  prastor,  and 
declined  to  assist  him  when  in  manifest  danger.  This 
measure  considerably  distressed  the  candidates :  for 
on  one  hand  they  were  afraid  of  giving  bribes,  and 
on  the  other  they  were  apprehensive  of  losing  their 
election,  if  bribes  should  be  given  by  their  opponents. 
They  thought  it  best  therefore  jointly  that  each  should 
deposit  five  hundred  sestertia%  that  they  should  then 
canvass  in  a  fair  and  legal  manner,  and  that  if  any 
one  were  convicted  of  bribery,  he  should  forfeit 
his  deposit.  Of  this  agreement  Cato  was  appointed 
guarantee,  and  the  money  was  to  be  lodged  in  his 
hand,  but  for  that  he  accepted  sureties.  When  the 
day  of  election  came,  Cato  stood  next  to  the  tribune 

)'  This  circumstance  in  Cato's  life  affords  a  good  comment  on  the 
following  passage  in  Virgil.  The  laboured  dignity  and  weight  of 
the  fouru  line,  in  particular,  conveys  a  very  strong  and  just  idea  of 

Cato. 

Ac  vduti  magno  in  populo  cum  sapc  coorta  est 

SediHof  uevitque  animis  ignobUe  vulgus^ 

Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  jFwrer  arma  ministrat ; 

Tunif  pietate  gravem  et  meritis  si  fortd  virum  quem 

Conspexere,  sHent,  arrectisque  anribus  adstant. 

lUe  regit  dictis  animoSy  et  pectora  mulcet.     (lEn.  i.  148,  Ac) 

39  Cicero  speaks  of  this  agreement,  in  one  of  his  Epistles  to  At- 
'—(!▼,  15.) 
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who  presided,  and  as  he  examined  the  voles,  one  of 
the  depositing  candidates  appeared  to  have  madeus* 
of  some  fraud.  He  therefore  ordered  him  to  pay  the 
money  to  the  rest.  After  com|)limenting  the  inte- 
grity of  Cato  however,  they  remitted  the  fine,  and 
said  that  the  guilt  was  a  sufficient  punishment.  Vet 
Cato  hy  this  conduct  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
many,  who  seemed  displeased  that  he  affected  both 
the  legislative  and  the  judicial  power.  There  is 
hardly  any  authority  indeed  so  much  exposed  to  en- 
vy as  the  latter,  and  hardly  any  virtue  so  obnoxious 
as  that  of  justice,  owing  to  the  popular  weight  and  in- 
fluence, which  it  always  carries  along  witli  it.  For 
though  he,  who  virtuously  administers  justice,  may 
not  be  respected  as  a  man  of  valour,  nor  admired 
as  a  man  of  parts,  yet  his  integrity  is  always  pro* 
ductive  of  love  and  confidence.  Valour  produces 
fear,  and  parts  create  suspicion  :  they  are  distinc- 
tions, moreover,  which  are  rather  given  than  ac- 
quired. One  arises  from  a  natural  acuteness,  the 
other  from  a  natural  firmness  of  mind.  As  justice, 
however,  is  a  virtue  so  easily  practicable  and  attain- 
able, the  opposite  vice  is  proportionably  odious. 

Thus  Cato  became  generally  obnoxious  to  the 
leading  men  of  Rome.  Fompey  in  particular,  whose 
fflury  was  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  power,  la- 
boured with  unwearied  assiduity  to  procure  impeach- 
ments against  him.  The  incendiary  Clodius,  who 
had  again  attached  himself  to  that  general,  accused 
Cato  of  having  embezzled  a  quantity  of  the  Cyprian 
treasure,  and  of  iiaving  raised  an  opposition  to  Pom- 
pey,  because  the  latter  had  refused  to  accept  hi« 
daughter  in  marriage.  Cato  on  the  other  hand  main- 
tained, that  though  he  was  not  so  much  as  supplied 
with  a  horse  or  a  soldier  by  the  government,  he  had 
yet  brought  more  treasure  to  the  commonwealth  froin 
Cyprus,  than  Pompcy  had  done  from  so  many  wars 
snd  triumphs  over  the  harassed  world.  He  asserti'd, 
that  he  had  never  even  wislied  for  the  ulhance  (^  J 
Pompey,  not  because  he  thought  him  uuwoithy,  buk  J 
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because  of  the  difference  of  their  political  princd^ 
plM ;  ^*  For  my  own  part,**  said  he,  ^^  I  rejected  the 
*^  province  oflfered  me  as  an  appendi^  to  my  prastor* 
*^  ship ;  whereas  Pompey  arrogated  some  provincea 
^  to  himself,  and  some  he  bestowed  upon  his  frieoda^ 
^^  Nay  he  has  at  present^  without  even  soliciting  your 
^  consent)  accommodated  Cnsar  in  Gaul  with  six 
^  thousand  soldiers.  Such  forces,  armaments,  and 
^  horses  are  now,  it  seems,  at  the  disposal  of  private 
^^  men :  and  Pompey  retains  the  title  of  conimaDder 
*^  and  general,  while  ne  delegates  to  others  thel^iosa 
^  and  the  provinces ;  and  continues  within  the  waUa 
^  to  preside  at  elections,  the  arbiter  of  the  mob  and 
^  the  &bricator  of  sedition.  From  this  conduct  hia 
^  principles  are  obvious.  He  holds  it  but  one  step 
*^  from  anarchy  to  absolute  power  ^J*  Thus  Cirto 
maintained  his  party  against  rompey. 

Marcus  Favcmius  was  the  intimate  friend  and  imiw 
tator  of  Cato,  as  ApoUodorus  Phalereus^  is  said  to 
have  been  of  Socrates,  who  transported  him  by 
discourses  even  to  madness  or  intoxication. 
Favonius  stood  for  the  office  of  a^ile,  and  i^parently 
lost  it }  but  Cato,  upon  examining  the  votes,  and 
ftoding  them  all  written  in  the  same  hand,  appealed 
against  the  fraud,  and  the  tribunes  set  aside  tne  elec* 
tion.  Favonius  was  thereupon  elected,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  several  offices  of  his  magistracy,  had 
Cato's  assistance,  particularly  in  the  theatrical  en« 
tertainments  exhibited  to  the  people.  In  these,  Cato 
displayed  another  specimen  of  his  economy ;  for  he 
did  not  allow  the  players  and  musicians  crowns  of 
gold,  but  of  wild  olive»  such  as  are  used  in  the 

^  This  maxim  has  in  ahnost  every  state  been  abundantly  Terified. 
When  ambitious  men  aim  at  absolute  power,  their  first  measure  is  to 
impede  the  regular  movements  of  the  constitutional  government  b]r 
Uinywing  all  into  confosion^  that  they  aiay  ascend  to  monarchy,  a* 
IBnam  went  to  the  throne  of  GarthagOy  involved  in  a  doud. 

^'  See  the  end.  of  Plato's  Phaedo,  and  the  beginning  named  Sjm^ 
poaium.  From  his  passionate  enthusiasm,  he  was  sumamed  *  Ma- 
mciB.' 
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Olympic  games.    Instead  of  expensive  presents,  htf  I 
gave  the  Greeks  beets  and  lettuces  and  radishes  and 
parsley;  and  tlie  Romans  lie  presented  with  jugs  of 
wine,  pork,  figs,  cucumbers,  and  faggots  of  wood. 
Some  lidiculed  the  meanness  of  his  presents,  wliiie 
others  were  delighted  with  this  relaxation  from  th«j 
usual  severity  of  his  manners.     And  Favonius,  wbatjl 
appeared  only  as  a  common  person  among  the  spetvJ 
tators,  and  had  resigned  the  management  of  the  wholepj 
to  Cato,  declared  this  circumstance  to   the  peopl^J 
and  publicly  applauded  his  conduct,  exhorting  fiinr  J 
to  reward  merit  of  every  kind.     Curio,  the  coIJe^uff^l 
of  Pavonius,  exhibited  at  the  same  time  in  the  011161* . 
theatre  a  most  magnificent  entertainment:  but  th& 
people  deserted  him,  and  were  much  more  enter^j 
tained  with  seeing  Favonius  act  the  private  citizen^i.a 
and  Cato  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.     This,  hownJ 
ever,  he  probably  took  upon  him,  only  to  show  thfiii 
ibily  of  troublesome  and    expensive  preparations  imJ 
matters  of  mere  amusement,  and  that  the  bencvo<4* 
lence  and  good  humour  suitable  to  such  occasionSi  ' 
would  have  a  far  better  cft'ect. 

When  Scipio,  Hypsasus,  and  Milo  were  candidate*,, 
for  the  consulship,  and  beside  the  usual  infamouftj 
practices  of  bribery  and  corruption,  had  recourse  to^J 
violence  and  murtlier  and  civil  war,  it  was  proposeijU 
that  Ponipey  should  be  appointed  protector  of  tb^j 
election.  But  Cato  opposed  this,  and  i>aid  that  tha^i 
laws  ought  not  to  owe  their  security  to  Pompey,  bufe  J 
that  Pompey  ought  to  owe  his  to  the  laws.  ,J 

When  the  consular  power  however  had  been  long,  J 
suspended,  and  the  Forum  was  in  some  measure  be^^ 
sieged  by  three  armies,  Cato,  that  things  miglit  not  .' 
come  to  the  worst,  recommended  to  the  senate  to,  , 
confer  that  power  upon  Pompey  as  a  favour,  with, 
which  his  own  influence  would  otherwise  invest  hiin^i , 
and  thus  make  a  less  evil  the  remedy  for  a  greater. 
Bibulus  therefore,  an  agent  of  Cato,  moved  in  tlie  1 
senate,  that  Pompey  should  be  created  sole  consul^ 
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Adding,  that  his  administration  would  either  be  of 
eminent  service  to  the  state,  or  that  at  least,  if  the 
t:ommonweaIth  must  have  a  master,  it  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  under  the  auspices  of  the 
most  illustrious  man  in  Rome.  Cato,  contrary  to 
every  one's  expectation,  seconded  the  motion ;  inti- 
mating, that  any  government  was  preferable  to  anar- 
chy, and  that  Pompey  promised  fair  for  a  constitu-^ 
tional  administration^  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 

city.  ,  .    . 

Pompey,  having  been  thus  elected  consul,  invited 

Cato  to  his  bouse  in  the  suburbs,  received  him  with 
the  warmest  caresses  and  acknowledgements,  and  en- 
treated him  to  assist  in  his  measures,  and  to  preside 
at  his  councils.  Cato  replied,  that  he  had  neither 
formerly  opposed  him  out  of  private  enmity,  nor  re- 
cently supported  him  out  of  personal  favour,  but  that 
the  weUkre  of  the  state  had  been  his  motive  in  both  x 
that  in  private  he  would  assist  him  with  his  counsel, 
whenever  he  should  be  called  upon ;  but  that  in  pub<> 
lie  he  should  speak  his  sentiments,  whether  they 
might  be  in  his  favour  or  not.  And  he  did  not  fail 
to  act  accordingly.  For  soon  afterward,  when  Pom- 
pey proposed  severe  punishments  dnd  penalties 
against  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  Cato 
4^ave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  past  should  be  over- 
looked, and  the  future  only  adverted  to :  as,  if  he 
should  scrutinise  into  former  offences  of  that  kind,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  where  it  would  end ;  and 
should  he  establish  e.v  post  facto  penal  laws,  it  would 
be  hard  that  those,  who  might  be  convicted  of  former 
offences,  should  suffer  for  the  breach  of  regulations 
not  then  in  existence.  Subsequt^tly  ltkewise5  when 
impeachments  were  brought  against  several  persons 
of  rank,  and  some  of  Pompey's  friends  among  the 
rest,  Cato  observing  that  Pompey  favoured  the  lat- 
ter reproved  him  with  great  freedom,  and  urged  him 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Pompey  had  enacted^ 
that  encomiums  should  no  longer  be  spoken  in  &vour 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bai* ;  and  yet  he  gave  into  tbi^ 
VOL.  V.  •    H 
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►  'Icourt  a  written  encomium"  on  Munatius  Plancus, 
when  he  was  upon  his  trial ;  but  Cato,  who  was  one 
of  the  judges,  instantly  stopped  his  ears,  and  forbade 
the  apology  to  be  read.      Plancus,  upon  this,  ob- 

[  jected  to  Cato's  remaining  on  the  bench ;  yet  was  he, 

V  nevertheless,  condemned.  Cato,  indeed,  gave  the 
criminals  in  genera!  no  small  perplexity;  for  they 

I  -were  equally  afraid  of  having  him  for  their  judge, 
and  of  objecting  to  him  ;  as  in  the  latter  case  it  was 
generally  understood,  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
rely  upon  their  innocence,  and  they  were  on  that 
account  condemned.  Nay,  to  object  to  the  judge- 
ment of  Cato  became  a  common  subject  of  accusa- 
tion and  reproach. 

Ceesar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  prosecuting 
the  war  in  Gaul,  was  cultivating  his  interest  in  the 
city,  by  all  that  friendship  and  munificence  could 
effect.  Pompey  saw  this,  and  waked  as  from  a  dream 
to  the  warnings  of  Cato;  yet  he  still  remained  indo- 
lent, and  Cato,  who  perceived  the  political  neces- 
sity of  opposing  Caesar,  determined  to  ofler  himself 
for  the  consulship,  that  he  might  thus  oblige  him 
either  to  lay  down  his  arms,  or  to  discover  his  de- 
signs. Cato's  competitors  were  both  men  of  credit} 
but  Sulpitius*^,  who  was  one  of  them,  had  himself 
derived  considerable  advantages  from  the  authority 
of  Cato.  Upon  this  account  he  was  censured  as  un- 
grateful, though  Cato  was  not  offended  ;  "  For  what 
''  wonder,"  said  he,  "  is  it,  that  what  a  man  esteems 
•  the  highest  happiness,  he  should  be  unwilling  to 
'  resign  to  another?"  He  procured  an  act  in  the 
senate  that  no  candidate  should  canvass  by  means  of 
others.    This  exasperated  the  people,  because  it  iiw 

•■  Dion  calls  tliU  an  eulogium  and  a  pciitioi),  i"u>«  *i  m^s  iami 

Munatius  Planciu,  erroneoufiJy  ciilleil  *  Hoccu*'  in  the  Grecki' 
vaa  then  tribune  of  ihc  people.  He  was  accuird  by  Cicero,  and  dci> 
fended  by  Pompey,  but  unaiiimouily  L-uiidtiiuied. 

'*'  Tbo  conipetiltirs  were  M>  Clnudiun  Marcdlus,  and  Scrvius  SuU 
pitius  Rulus.  The  former,  according  to  Dion  (xl  58),  wa»  chowA 
for  hi*  «li>qu«ite«,  mmI  the  imita  Sit  liia  kuowleUgo  of  tk«  Jswa, 
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tcrcepted  at  once  the  means  of  cultivating  favour 
and  of  conveying  bribes,  and  thus  rendered  the  lower 
order  of  citizens  poor  and  insignificant.  To  this 
act  it  was  in  some  measure  owing  that  he  lost  the 
consulship ;  for  he  consulted  his  dignity  too  much, 
to  canvass  in  a  popular  manner  himself,  and  his  friends 
could  not  then  do  it  for  him. 

A  repulse,  in  this  case,  is  for  some  time  attended 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  both  to  the  candidate  and 
his  friends.  But  Cato  was  so  little  affected  by  it, 
that  be  anointed  himself  to  play  at  ball,  and  walked 
as  usual  aAer  dinner  with  his  friends  in  the  Forum, 
without  his  tunic  and  shoes:  and  Cicero,  sensible 
hovr  much  Rome  stood  in  need  of  such  a  consul,  at 
once  blamed  his  indolence  with  regard  to  courting 
the  people  upon  this  occasion,  and  his  inattention 
to  futurtfsuccess;  though  he  had  twice  applied  for 
the  pra^rship.  Cato  answered,  that  his  ill  success 
in  the  latter  case  was  owing  not  to  the  aversion  of 
the  people,  but  to  the  corrupt  and  compulsive  mea- 
sures used  among  them :  whereas^  in  an  application 
for  the  consulship,  no  such  measures  could  be  used ; 
and  he  felt  therefore  that  the  citizens  were  offended 
by  those  manners,  which  it  did  not  become  a  wise 
man  either  to  change  for  their  sakes,  or  to  retain  and 
by  repeating  his  application  to  expose  himself  to  a 
repetition  of  the  same  ill  success. 

Caesar  had,  at  this  time,  gained  many  hazardous 
victories  over  warlike  nations ;  and  falling  upon  the 
Germans,  though  then  at  peace  with  the  Romans, 
had  slain  three  hundred  thousand  of  them.  Many  of 
the  citizens,  on  this  occasion,  voted  a  public  thanks- 
giving ;  but  Cato  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  said, 
**  That  Caesar  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  nations 
^  whom  hehad  injured,  lest  his  conduct  should  bring  a 
^*  curse  upon  the  city ;  yet  the  gods,"  he  said,  **  should 
^^  be  thanked,  notwithstanding,  that  they  had  not 
•*  caused  the  soldiers  to  suffer  for  the  madness  and 
*^  wickedness  of  their  general,  but  had  in  mercy  spared 
^*  the  state***  Caasar,  upon  this,  sent  letters  to  the  se* 
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nate  full  of  invectives  against  Cato.  When  they 
were  read,  Cato  rose  with  great  calmness,  and  in  a 
speech  so  regular  that  it  seemed  premedilateii,  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  letters,  as  they  contained 
nothing  but  a  little  of  Cicsar's  buffoonery,  they  de- 
served not  to  be  answered  :  and  then  laying  open  the 
whole  plan  of  his  conduct,  more  like  a  friend  who 
knew  his  bosom-counsels  than  an  enemy,  he  showed 
the  senate  that  it  was  not  the  Britons  ^'  or  the  Gauls, 
but  Caesar  himself  whom  they  had  to  fear.  This 
alarmed  them  so  much,  that  the  adherents  of  that 
general  were  sorry  they  had  produced  the  letters, 
which  occasioned  it.  Nothing,  however,  was  at  that 
time  resolved  upon  :  it  was  only  debated  concerning 
the  propriety  of  appointing  a  successor  to  Ccesar; 
and  when  his  friends  required,  that  in  that  case  Pom- 
pey  should  likewise  relinquish  his  army,  and  resign 
bis  provinces;  "  Now,"  cried  Cato,  "  is  coming  to 
"  pass  the  event,  which  I  foretold".  It  is  obvious, 
**  that  Caesar  will  have  recourse  to  arms ;  and  that  the 
**  power,  which  he  has  obtained  by  deceiving  the 
"  people,  he  will  use  to  enslave  them."  Cato, 
however,  had  but  little  influence  out  of  the  senate, 
for  the  people  were  bent  on  aggrandising  Cffisar;  and 
even  the  senate,  though  convinced  by  Cato's  argu- 
ments, were  afraid  of  their  resentment. 

M'hen  intelligence  arrived  that  Cffisar  had  taken 
Ariniinum,  and  was  advancing  with  his  army  toward 

*'  Amjoi  think«,  wc  ou^ht  here  to  read  rip^aiw,  not  Bftn""". 

*'  But  wdsnol  this  very  iiiipciUtic  in  CaU'?  Was  it  nut  a  vain  sacri- 
fice to  hU  amliitJoii  (if  projihiLj ?  Citsar  toulil  not  long  reuiaiii  un- 
acquainted with  what  iiad  pas^t-d  in  the  senate ;  and  Cato's  observa- 
tion wa*  therefore  not  much  more  di»crect  than  it  wotild  be  to  tell  a 
nUKlman,  uho  had  a  flanibeau  in  his  hond,  tlutt  he  iuttaidi-d  to  bum 
a  bouse.  Cato  in  our  opinion,  with  ell  his  virtue,  conliibuti'd  not 
less  to  the  destruction  of  t)ie  commonwealth  llian  Ciwar  himself. 
Wherefore  did  he  idiv  exasperate  that  nmbiiious  man,  by  objecting 
■^nst  a  fiihVii:  thantcgiving  for  his  victories?  There  whs  a  preju- 
dice in  this  pui  t  of  his  conduct,  whtcli  hud  but  tfie  sli^ulow  of  virtue 
ta  support  it,  Noy,  it  is  more  thau  probuhle  timt  it  was  out  of  bpitc 
to  Cteaar,  that  Cnto  gave  the  whole  coasidar  power  to  I'oinpej'.  It 
mm  b*  rcneintwrtd;  thai  Cesar  liad  debauctiKl  Coto^  d 
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Rome,  the  people  tn  general,  and  even  Pompey 
himself,  cast  their  eyes  upon  Cato,  as  the  only  per* 
son  who  had  originally  foreseen  his  designs      ^^  Had 
you,  at  that  time,"  said  Cato,  "  attended  to  my 
counsels,  you  would  neither  now  have  feared  the 
power,  nor  trusted  in  the  counsels,  of  a  single 
**  man."     Pompey  replied,  "  That  Cato  had  indeed 
^^  been  a  better  prophet,  but  that  he  had  himself 
*<  acted  a  more  friendly  part."     Cato  then  advised 
the  senate  to  put  every  thing  into  Pompey's  hands; 
**  For  the  authors  of  great  evils,"  he  observed, "  knew 
•*  best  how  to  remove  them.**     As  Pompey  perceived 
that  his  forces  were  insufficient,  and  that  even  the 
few  he  had  were  by  no  means  hearty  in  his  cause,  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  the  city.    Cato  being  deter* 
mined  to  follow  him,  sent  his  youngest  son  to  Mu« 
natius,  who  was  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  and 
carried 'the  eldest  along  with  him.     As  his  family, 
and  particularly  his  daughters,  wanted  a  proper  su« 
perintendent,  he  took  Marcia  again,  who  was  then 
become  a  rich  widow;  for  Hortensius  was  dead,  and 
had  left  her  his  whole  estate.     This  circumstance 
gave   Cffisar  occasion   to  reproach   Cato   with  his 
avarice,  and  to  call  him,  '  the  mercenary  husband/ 
"  For  why,"  said  he,  '*  did  he  part  with  her,  if  he 
^^  bad  occasion  for  her  himself?    And,  if  he  had  not; 
"  occasion  for  her,  why  did  he  take  her  again  ?    The 
**  reason  is  obvious.     It  was  a  bait  for  Hortensius* 
"  wealth.     He  lent  her  out  young,  that  he  might  re- 
^'  ceive  her  back  rich."     But,  in  answer  to  this,  one 
need  only  quote  that  passage  of  Euripides  ^, 

Call  Hercules  a  coward ! 

For  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  reproach  Cato  with 
covetousness,  as  it  would  be  to  charge  Hercules 
with  cowardice.  Whether  or  not  the  conductiif 
Cato  was  altogether  unexceptionable  in  this  afSk, 

^^   This  passage  is  in  the  first  act  of  the  *  Hercules  Furens^*  wlieie 
AmphiftiyoD  replies  to  Lycus,  oharging  Hercules  with  CQwar^ioet 
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is  another  question.  Aa  soon  as  he  had  re-married 
Marcia,  however,  he  resigned  to  her  tlie  charge  of 
Ills  family,  and  followed  Pompey. 

From  that  time,  it  is  said,  that  he  neither  cut  his 
hair,  nor  shaved  his  beard,  nor  wore  a  garland ;  but 
was  uniform  in  his  dress,  as  in  his  anguish  for  his 
country.  On  which  side  soever  victory  might  for  a 
while  declare,  he  made  no  change  upon  that  account 
in  his  habit.  Being  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Sicily,  he  passed  over  to  Syracuse ;  and  Ending  that 
Asiniiis  Pollio  had  arrived  at  Messana  with  a  detach- 
ment from  the  enemy,  he  sent  to  him  to  demand  the 
reason  of  his  coming :  but  Pollio  only  answered  his 
question  by  another,  and  demanded  of  Cato  in  re- 
turn the  cause  of  those  revolutions.  When  he  was 
informed  that  Pompey  had  evacuated  Italy,  and  was 
encamped  at  Dyrrhachium,  "  How  mysterious," 
said  he,  *' arc  the  ways  of  Providence!  as  long  as 
"  Pompey  acted  upon  principles  neither  of  wisdom 
"  nor  of  justice,  he  was  invincible ;  but,  now  that 
"  he  would  save  the  liberties  of  his  country,  his  good 
*'  fortune  seems  to  have  forsaken  him.  Asinius," 
he  said,  "  he  could  easily  drive  out  of  Sicily ;  but  as 
"  more  considerable  supplies  were  at  hand,  he  was 
*'  unwilling  to  involve  the  island  in  war."  He  there- 
fore advised  the  Syracusans  to  consult  their  safety 
by  joining  the  stronger  party,  and  soon  afterward  set 
sail.  When  he  came  to  Pompey,  his  constant 
opinion  was,  that  the  war  should  be  procrastinated 
in  hopes  of  peace;  for  that  if  they  came  to  blows, 
which  party  so  ever  might  be  successful,  the  event 
would  prove  decisive  against  the  liberties  of  the 
state.  He  also  prevailed  upon  Pompey  and  the 
council  of  war,  that  neither  any  city  subject  to  the 
KomaDS  should  be  sacked,  nor  any  Roman  killed, 
except  in  the  field  of  battle.  By  this  he  gained  great 
glory,  and  through  his  mildness  and  humanity  brought 
over  many  to  Porapey's  interest. 

When  he  went  into  Asia  for  the  (inrposc  of  raisiofj 
men  and  ships,  he  took  with  him  his  sister  Servilia* 
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and  a  little  boy  that  she  had  borne  to  LocoOoi ;  far^ 
since  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  had  lived  with 
her  brother :  and  this  drcumstance  of  patting  hendf 
under  Cato's  eye,  and  following  him  through  the 
severe  discipline  of  camps,  not  a  little  contriboted 
to  the  recovery  of  her  reputation ;  yet  Cesar  did  not 
fail  to  asperse  even  Cato  on  her  accocmt. 

Though  Pompey's  officers  in  Asia  did  not  think 
that  they  had  much  need  of  Cato's  assistance,  yet  he 
brought  over  the  Rhodians  to  their  party ;  and  leav- 
ing there  his  sister  Serviiia  and  her  son,  he  joined  that 
general's  forces,  which  were  now  on  a  respectable 
footing  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  upon  this  oc- 
casion, that  Pompey  discovered  his  final  views.  At 
first,  he  intended  to  have  appointed  Cato  to  the 
supreme  naval  command ;  and  he  had  then  not  fewer 
than  five  hundred  men  of  war,  beside  an  infinite 
number  of  open  galleys  and  tenders.  But  reflecting 
himself,  or  being  reminded  by  his  friends,  that  Cato*s 
single  principle  was  to  rescue  the  commonwealth 
from  the  government  of  an  individual,  and  that  if  in- 
vested with  so  considerable  a  power  the  moment 
Caesar  should  be  vanquished,  he  would  oblige  Pompey 
likewise  to  lay  down  bis  arms  and  submit  to  the 
laws;  he  changed  his  intentions,  though  he  had 
already  mentioned  them  to  Cato,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  to  Bibulus.  The  zeal  of  Cato, 
however,  was  not  abated  by  this  conduct.  When 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  battle  at  Dyrrhachium, 
Pompey  himself  addressed  and  encouraged  the  army, 
and  ordered  his  officers  to  do  the  same.  Their  ad- 
dresses, notwithstanding,  were  coldly  received.  But 
when  Cato  rose  and  spoke,  upon  the  principles  of 
philosophy,  concerning  liberty,  virtue,  death,  and 
glory ;  when  by  his  impassioned  action  he  showed 
that  he  felt  what  he  spoke,  and  that  his  eloquence 
took  it's  glowing  colours  from  his  soul ;  when  in 
conclusion  he  invoked  the  gods,  as  witnesses  of  their 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  their  country — the 
plaudits  of  the  army  rent  the  skies^  and  the  generals 
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purobed  forvard  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  They 
fought,  and  were  victorious ;  though  Cesar's  good 
genius  eDsUIcd  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  frigid 
cautioii  and  ditSdeoce  of  Fompey,  and  rendered  the 
lictory  incomplete.  But  these  things  have  been  re- 
lated in  the  Lite  of  Pompey.  Amidst  the  general 
joy  :hat  followed  this  success,  Cato  alone  mourned 
Over  his  country,  aud  bewailed  the  fatal  and  cruel 
ambition,  which  had  covered  the  field  with  the  bodies 
of  citizens  slain  by  each  other's  hands.  When 
Pompey  in  pursuit  of  Cffisar  proceeded  to  Thessaly, 
and  left  in  Dyrrhachium  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
treasure,  together  with  some  friends  and  relations,  he 
gave  the  whole  in  charge  to  Cato,  with  the  command 
however  of  only  fifteen  cohorts ;  for  he  was  stiU 
airaid  of  his  republican  principles.  If  be  should  be 
vanquished,  indeed,  he  knew  that  Cato  would  prove 
faithful  to  him  ;  but  if  he  should  be  victor,  he  knew 
at  the  same  time,  as  above  stated,  that  he  would  not 
permit  him  to  reap  the  reward  of  conquest  in  the 
sweets  of  absolute  power.  Cato,  however,  had  the 
satisfiiction  of  l>eing  attended  by  many  illustrious 
persons  in  Dyrrhachium. 

At^er  the  fatal  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,  he  deter- 
inined,  in  the  event  of  Ponipey's  death,  to  conduct 
the  people  under  his  charge  to  Italy,  and  then  to  re- 
tire into  exile,  far  from  the  cognisance  of  the  tyrant's 
power;  hut,  if  he  survived,  to  keep  his  little  army 
together  for  his  future  use.  With  this  design,  he 
passed  into  Corcyra,  where  the  fleet  was  stationed  ; 
aad  would  there  have  resigned  his  command  to 
(Cicero,  because  he  hud  been  consul,  and  he  himself 
only  prclor.  But  Cicero  declined  il,  and  set  sail  for 
Iialy.  Pompey  the  younger  resented  tliis  detection, 
^nd  was  about  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Cicero  and 
some  others,  had  not  Cato  by  private  expostulation 
prevented  him,  and  thus  saved  the  live^  both  of 
Cici.'ro  and  of  all  tlic  rest. 

Cato,  siippt>siag  that  Pompey  the  Great  would 
make  his  c^C9p.c  into  Ivgypt  or  Lybia,  prepared  to 
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fdllow  him  with  his  small  force,  after  having  first 
allowed  to  such  as  chose  it  the  liberty  of  staying  b^ 
hind.    Upon  reaching  and  coasting  along  the  shora  . 
of  Africa,  he  met  with  Sextus,  Pompey*s  younger 
son,  who  acquainted  him  with  his  father's  deatlL 
This  deeply  afflicted  the  little  band ;  but  as  Pomp^ 
was  no  more,  they  unanimously  resolved  to  have  no 
other  leader  than  Cato.     Cato,  out  of  campassion  to 
the  honest  men  who  had  placed  their  conndence  in 
him,  and  because  he  would  not  leave  them  destitute 
in  a  foreign  country,  took  upon  him  the  command- 
He  first  made  for  Cyrene,  and  was  received  by  the 
people,  though  they  ha^reviously  shut  their  gates 
against  Labienus.     Here  he  understood  that  Scipio^ 
Porapey*s  father-in-law,  was  entertained  by  Juba ; 
and  that  Appius  Varus,  to  whom  Pompey  had  given 
the  government  of  Africa,  had  joined  them  with  his 
forces.    Cato   therefore,  as  it  was  now  winter,  r&> 
solved  to  march  to  them  by  land.  He  had  collected  m 
great  many  asses  to  carry  water,  and  furnished  him- 
self also  with  considerable  booty,  as  well  as  with  m 
number  of  carriages.     He  had  likewise  in  his  train 
some  of  the  people  called  Psylli  ^\  who  obviate  the 

♦7  These  people  were  so  called  from  their  king  Psjllus,  whoes 
tomb  was  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes.    Varro  informs  us  that  to  tiy 
ihe  legitimacy  of  their  children,  they  suffer  them  to  be  bitten  by  a 
▼enomous  serpent ;  and,  if  they  survive  the  wound,  they  coodnde 
that  they  are  not  spurious.    Crates  Pergamenus  says,  there  were  a 
people  of  this  kind  at  Faros  on  the  Hellespont  called  Ophiogends» 
whose  touch  alone  was  a  cure  for  a  serpenl^^bite.    (Straboxvu. 
Scribes  to  the  Tentyrites,  an  Egyptian  people,  the  same  virtue  with 
the   Psylli   in  regard  to  crocodiles.*)    Celsus  observes,  that  di« 
Pbylli  suck  out  the  poison  from  the  wound,  not  by  any  superior  skfll 
or  quality,  but  because  they  have  courage  enough  to  do  it.    [Tbt 
use  of  sucking  in  the  cure  of  wounds  is  recorded  by  Homer,  and 
Tacitus  De  Mor.  Germ,  (according  to  one  reading  at  least  of  the 
passage),  and  in  much  later  times,  is  confirmed  by  Uie  instance  ef 
our  own  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Edw.  I/]     Some  writers  assert,  tiial 
the  Psylli  have  an  innate  quality  in  their  constitution  poisonous  to 
serpents,  and  that  the  smell  of  it  throws  them  into  a  profound  ileap. 
Pliny  maintains,  that  every  man  has  in  himself  a  natural  poison  for 
serpents,  and  that  those  creatures  will  shun  the  human  saliva  as 
they  would  boiling  water^    T)ie  fasting  saliva  in  particular,  if  it 
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had  effects  of  the  bite  of  serpents  by  sucking  out  the 
poison,  and  deprive  the  serpents  themselves  of  thetr 
ferocity  by  charms.  During  a  continued  march  for 
seven  days,  he  was  always  foremost,  tiioiigh  he 
Msedj  neither  horse  nor  chariot.  Ever  after  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Pharsalia  he  ate  sitting" ;  in- 
tending it  as  an  additional  token  of  mourning,  that 
be  never  lay  down  except  to  sleep. 
I  By  the  end  of  winter  he  reached  the  place  of  his 
designation  in  Lybia,  with  an  army  ot'  nearly  ten 
thousand  men.  The  affairs  of  Scipio  and  Varus  were 
in  a  bad  situation,  on  account  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing and  distraction  which  prevailed  between  them, 
iuid  led  them  to  pay  their  court  with  great  servility 
to  Juba,  a  prince  by  his  wealth  and  power  now  be- 
come intolerably  arrogant.  For,  when  he  first  gave 
Cato  audience,  he  seated  himself  between  Scipio  and 
Cato.  But  Cato  took  up  his  chair,  and  removed  it 
to  the  other  side  of  Scipio;  thus  giving  him  the  most 
honourable  place,  though  he  was  his  enemy,  and  had 
published  a  libel  against  him.  Calo's  adversaries 
nave  not  paid  proper  regard  to  his  spirit  upon  this 
occasion  ;  but  they  nave  been  ready  enough  to  bluine 
1  him  for  having  put  Philostratus  "*  in  the  middle,  wlien 
he  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in  Sicily,  though 

Onmes  wilhin  their  mouths,  occasions  their  instant  death.  If,  there- 
Sotc,  we  may  believe  that  the  human  saliva  Is  an  ontiilote  lo  the 
yoiBan  of  u  serpent,  tliough  this  is  b}*  no  means  a  nt'ce^sary  conae- 
^ence  of  it's  niortaJ  effect  on  the  serpent  itself,  we  shall  have  no 
Accusion  tn  believe  At  the  same  time  that  the  Psylli  were  endowed 
with  any  peculiar  (iiialilies  of  this  kind,  but  that  their  Kuccesa  lit 
tiiese  operations  arose  (as  Cclsus  says)  Ei  aadacia  luii  eoi[fitmalJ, 
Oiiey  made,hawcveT,acon8iderabletradeofitiand  we  are  lusurcd, 
tilRt  thcv  have  b«en  known  to  import  the  African  serpents  into  Italy 
•nd  other  coutiiries,  in  order  to  increase  their  emolunients.     Pliny 

Syn,  they  broufiht  scorpions  into  Sicily,  but  they  vould  not  live  in 
Bt  island,  (l!)  The  prophet  Jeremiah  (viii.  17.)  threaten!  those 
I  4rhoin  he  addresses  with  ■  cockatrices,  which  will  not  be  charmed.'* 
•  Instead  of  reclining  on  a  couch.  The  consul  Varro  did  the 
_  leufler  the  bottle  ofCanna!.  It  was  a  ceremony  of  mourning. 
■»  This  Fhilostniius  is  again  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Antony, 
,1  ns  onn  who  under  the  elokc  of  the  Acadcntic  theory  concealed 
n  Kpivunmn  practicA.* 
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he  did  it  entirely  in  compliment  to  philosophy.  In 
this  manner  he  humbled  Juba,  who  had  considered 
Scipio  and  Varus  as  little  more  than  his  lieutenants ; 
and  he  succeeded,  also,  in  reconciling  them  to  each 
other. 

The  whole  army  then  desired  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  command,  and  Scipio  and  Varus  readily 
offered  to  resign  it ;  but  he  said,  **  He  would  not 
^  transgress  the  laws,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was 
^^  waging  war  with  the  man  that  trampled  upon 
^'  them ;  nor,  when  he  was  only  proprastor,  take  tbe 
^^  command  from  a  proconsul/'  For  Scipio  had  been 
appointed  proconsul,  and  his  name  inspired  the 
generality  with  hopes  of  success ;  as  they  thought^ 
that  a  Scipio  could  not  be  beaten  in  Africa  ^. 

Scipio  being  established  commander-in-chief  was 
inclined,  for  Juba's  gratification,  to  put  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Utica  ^'  to  the  sword,  and  to  rase  the  city, 
as  a  place  engaged  in  the  interest  of  Caesar.  But 
Cato  would  not  suffer  it :  he  inveighed  loudly  in 
council  against  the*  design,  invoking  heaven  and 
earth  to  oppose  it,  and  with  much  difficulty  rescued 
that  people  from  the  meditated  cruelty.  After 
which,  partly  upon  their  application  and  partly  at  the 
request  of  Scipio,  he  agreed  to  accept  the  command 
of  the  town,  that  it  might  neither  willingly  nor  un- 
willingly fall  into  Cesar's  hands.  It  was  a  place,  in- 
deed, very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  those 
who  were  masters  of  it;  and  Cato  added  much  to 
it's  strentgh.  For  he  brought  into  it  a  vast  quantity 
of  bread-corn,  repaired  the  walls,  erected  towers,  and 
fortified  it  with  ditches  and  ramparts.  He  then  dis- 
armed all  the  youth  of  Utica,  and  posted  them  in  the 
trenches  under  his  own  eye :  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  kept  them  close  within  the  walls; 

so  Arguing  from  the  victory  of  Zama,  and  the  deittruction  of 
Carthage.* 

^*  Hod.  Biserta,  or  Satcor,  in  Byzacene  or  Tunis.  Thaptus 
likewise,  and  Adrymetum  (had.  Mahometta)  mentioned  beloir 
i>rere  cities  in  the  same  kingdom,  nearly  opposite  to  Malta.* 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  he  took  great  care  that  they 
should  su^r  no  injury  of  any  kind  from  the  Romans. 
And  from  the  supply  of  arms,  money,  and  provisions, 
which  he  sent  in  great  quantities  to  the  camp,  Utica 
was  considered  as  the  principal  magazine. 

The  advice,  wliich  he  had  hefore  given  to  Pompey, 
he  now  gave  to  Scipio  :  "  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  an 
*'  able  and  experienced  warrior,  but  to  take  the  ad- 
"  vantage  of  time,  which  most  alfectually  blasts  the 
*'  growth  of  tyranny."  Scipio  however  in  his  rashness 
despised  these  counsels,  and  upon  one  occasion  even 
scrupled  not  to  reproach  Cato  himself  with  cowardice ; 
asking  him,  "  Whether  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
"  sitting  still  himself  within  walls  and  bars,  unless  he 
*•  likewise  hindered  others  from  occasionally  adupt- 
*' ing  bolder  measures?"  Cato  wrote  back,  "  That 
"  he  was  ready  to  cross  over  into  Italy,  with  the  horse 
•*  and  foot  which  he  had  brought  into  Africa,  and  by 
*•  drawing  Caesar  upon  himself  to  divert  him  from  his 
**  design  against  Scipio."  But  Scipio  only  ridiculed 
the  proposal ;    and  it  was  plain  that  Cato  now  re- 

rented  his  having  resigned  to  him  the  command,  as 
e  perceived  that  he  would  adopt  no  rational  plan 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  that,  if  he  should 
beyond  all  expectation  succeed,  he  would  behave 
with  no  kind  ot  moderation  toward  the  citizens.  It 
was  therefore  Cato's  judgement,  and  he  declared  it  to 
his  friends,  "  That  on  account  of  the  incapacity  and 
*'  rashness  of  the  generals,  he  could  expect  no  happy 
"  termination  of  the  struggle;  and  that,  even  ii'vic- 
"  tory  should  declare  for  them  and  Caesar  be  destroy. 
"  ed,  for  his  part  he  would  not  remain  tn  Home,  but 
"  fly  from  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  Scipio,  who 
**  had  already  begun  to  throw  out  harsh  and  insolent 
'*  menaces  against  many  of  the  liomans." 

The  event  took  place  sooner  than  he  had  expected. 
About  midnight  a  person  arrived  from  the  army, 
whence  he  had  been  three  days  in  coming,  with  in- 
telligence that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  at 
Thapsus ;  that  all  was  lost ;  that  Cecsar  was  master 
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of  both  the  camps :  and  that  Scipio  and  JiAa 
fled  with  a  few  troops,  whidi  bad  escaped  the 
slaughter. 

On  the  receipt  of  these  tidings  the  people  of 
Utica,  as  might  be  expected  amidst  the  apprehen- 
'sions  of  night  and  war,  were  in  the  otmost  distrac- 
tion, and  could  scarcely  keep  themselves  within  the 
walls.     But  Cato  making  his  appearance  among  the 
citizens,  who  were  running  up  and  down  the  streets 
with   extreme    confusion  and  clamoor,  enconr^cd 
tbetn  in  the  best  manner  he  could.     To  remove  the 
violence  of  their  terror  and  astonishment,  he  told 
them  the  case  might  not  be  so  bad  as  it  was  repra^ 
sented,  the  misfortune  being  possibly  exa^erated  bf 
report ;  and  thus  he  calmed  the  present  tumult.    At 
soon  as  it  was  light,  he  summoned  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  the  three  hundred,  whom  he  made  use  of  at 
a  council.     These    were    Romans,  who  traflficked 
there  in  merchandise  and  exchange  of  money :  and 
to  them  he  added  all  the  senators,  and  their  sons; 
While  they  were  assembling,  he  entered  the  house 
with  the  utmost  composure  and  ^rmness  of  look,  at 
if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened ;  and  read  it 
book,  which  he  had  in  his  hand.    This  contained  an 
account  of  the  arms,  stores^  bows,  and  other  imple> 
ments  of  war,  and  the  musters. 

When  they  were  met,  he  opened  the  matter  with  ' 
commending  the  three  hundred  for  the  extraordinary 
alacrity  and  fidelity,  which  they  had  shown  in  serving 
the   public    cause   with  their  purses,  persons,  and 
counsels ;  and  exhorting  them  not  to  entertain  dis* 
cordant  views,  or  to  endeavour  to  save  themselves 
by  flight.    **  For,**  continued  he,  "  so  long  as  you 
^''keep  in  a  body,  Csesar  will  not  hold  you  in  such 
"  contempt,  if  you  continue  the  war ;  and  you  will 
**  be  more  likely  to  be  spared,  if  you  have  recourse 
*^  to   submission.     I   desire   you  will  consider  the 
point  thoroughly,  and  what  resolution  soever  you 
may  take^  I  will  not  censure  you.    Should  you 
feel  yourselves  inclined  to  go  with  the  stream  of 


**  fortune,  I  shall  impute  the  change  to  the  necessity 
*'  of  the  times  ;  on  the  other  hand,  should  you  bear 
**  up  against  their  threatening  aspect,  and  continue 
**  to  face  danger  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  will  be 
"  your  fellow-soldier  as  well  as  captain,  till  our  coun- 
"  try  has  experienced  the  last  issues  of  her  fate — Our 
"country,  which  is  not  Utica  or  Acbymetum,  but 
*'  Rome;  and  she,  by  her  vast  efforts  has  often  re- 
"  covered  herself  from  greater  falls  than  this.  Many 
**  resources  we,  certainly,  Iiave  at  present  for  our 
"  protection  and  safety ;  and  the  principal  is,  that 
**  we  have  to  struggle  with  a  man,  whose  occasions 
"  oblige  him  to  attend  to  various  objects.  Spain  is 
*'  gone  over  to  young  Ponipey  ;  and  Rome,  as  yet 
*'  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  is  ready  to  spurn  it 
*'  from  her,  and  to  raise  upon  any  prospect  of  change. 
*'  Neither  is  danger  to  be  declined.  In  this,  you 
•'  may  take  your  enemy  for  a  pattern,  who  is  prodigal 
"  of  his  blood  in  tlie  most  unjust  of  causes ;  whereas 
■*'  if  yousucceed,you  will  live  the  happiest  of  lives,  and 
*'  if  you  miscarry,  the  uncertainties  of  war  will  be  ter- 
*'  minated  by  the  most  glorious  of  deaths.  Delibe- 
*'  rate,  however,  among  yourselves  as  to  the  steps 
*'  now  to  be  taken,  first  entreating  heaven  to  prosper 
"  your  determinations,  in  a  manm-r  worthy  the  cou- 
*'  rage  and  zeal  which  you  have  already  displayed." 
'  This  speech  of  Cato  inspired  some  with  confidence, 
and  even  with  hope,  and  the  generality  were  somuch 
affected  with  his  intrepid,  generous  humane  turn  of 
mind,  that  they  almost  forgot  their  present  danger; 
and  considering  him  as  the  only  general  that  was  in- 
vincible, and  superior  to  all  fortune,  they  desired  him 
to  "niidte  what  use  he  thought  proper  of  their  for- 
"  tunes  and  their  arms  ;  for  that  it  was  better  to  die 
*'  utider  his  banner,  than  to  save  their  lives  at  the 
"  expense  of  betraying  so  much  virtue."  One  of 
thi-  council  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  decree  for 
enfranchising  the  slaves,  and  many  approved  the 
motion :  Cato  however  said,  '*  He  would  not  do 
f  that*  because  it  wa»  neither  just  nor  lawful^  but 
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^  such  as  their  masters  would  voluotarily  discharge 
^^  he  would  receive,  provided  they  were  of  a  proper 
*^  age  to  bear  arms/'  This,  many  promised  to  doi 
and  Cato  withdrew,  after  having  oidered  lists  to  be 
made  out  of  all  that  should  offer. 

A  little  afterward,  letters  were  brought  him  from 
Jnba  and  Scipio.  Juba,  who  lay  with  a  small  corps 
concealed  in  the  mountains,  desired  to  know  Cato*s 
intentions ;  proposing  to  wait  for  him,  if  he  left  Utica, 
or  to  assist  him,  if  he  chose  to  stand  a  siege.  Scipio 
also  lay  at  anchor  under  a  promontory  near  Utica, 
expecting  his  answer  to  a  similar  proposal. 

Cato  thought  it  advisable  to  detain  the  messenger*^ 
till  he  should  know  the  final  determination  of  the 
three   hundred.     All,   that   were  of  the  senatorial 
order,  with  great  readiness  enfranchised  and  armed 
their  slaves ;  but  as  for  the  three  hundred,  who  dealt 
in  traffic  and  loans  of  money  at  high  interest,  and 
whose  slaves  are  a  considerable  part  of  their  fortune, 
the  impression  which  Cato's  speech  had  made  upon 
them  did  not  last  long.     As  some  bodies  easily  receive 
heat,  and  with  equal  ease  grow  cold  again  after  the 
fire  is  removed,  so  the  sight  of  Cato  warmed  and  ex* 
panded  those  traders ;  but  when  they  came  to  dis* 
cuss   the   matter   among  themselves,  the  dread  of 
Cffisar  soon  put  to  flight  their  reverence  for  Cato 
and  for  virtue.    For  "  What  are  we,*'  they  argued, 
^*  and  what  is  the  man,  whose  orders  we  refuse  to 
"  receive  ?    Is  it  not  Caesar,  into  whose  hands  the 
**  whole  power  of  the  Roman  empire  is  fallen  ?  And 
*'  surely  none  of  us  is  a  Scipio,  a  Pompey,  or  ?.  Cato. 
^'  Shall  we,  at  a  time  when  their  fears  make  all  men 
^^  entertain  sentiments  beneath  their  dignity,  shall 
we  in  Utica  contend  for  the  liberty  of  Rome  with  a 
*^  man  against  whom  Cato  and  Pompey  the  Great 
^  durst  not  make  a  stand  in  Italy  i  Shall  we  enfran* 
chise  our  slaves  to  oppose  Caesar,  who  have  no 
more  liberty  ourselves,  than  that  conqueror  may 
be  pleased  to  leave  us?   Ah!   wretches  that  we 
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*•  are !  Let  us  at  last  know  ourselves,  and  send  depu- 
"  ties  to  intercede  with  him  for  mercy."  This  was 
the  language  of  the  most  moderate  among  the  three 
hundred  :  but  the  chief  part  of  them  lay  in  wait  for 
the  senators,  thinking  that  if  they  could  seize  upon 
them,  they  sliould  more  easily  make  their  peace  with 
Ciesar.  Cato  suspected  the  change,  but  he  uttered 
no  remonstrances  against  it :  he  only  wrote  to  Scipio 
and  Juba,  directing  them  to  remain  at  a  distance 
from  Utica,  because  the  three  hundred  were  not  to 
be  depended  upon. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry 
who  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle  approached  Utica, 
and  despatched  three  men  to  Cato,  though  they 
could  come  to  no  unanimous  resolution.  For  some 
were  for  joining  Juba,  some  Cato,  and  some  were 
afraid  to  enter  Utica.  This  account  being  brought 
to  Cato,  he  ordered  Marcus  RubriuB  to  attend  to 
the  business  of  the  three  hundred,  and  quietly  with- 
out any  compulsion  to  enrol  the  names  of  such  as 
offered  to  emancipate  their  staves.  He  then  went 
out  of  the  town,  taking  the  senators  along  with  him 
to  a  coniereoce  with  the  principal  officers  of  the 
cavalry.  He  entreated  their  officers  not  to  abandon 
so  many  Roman  senators,  nor  to  choose  Juba  rather 
than  Cato  for  their  general ;  but  to  unite  and  mutu* 
ally  contribute  to  each  other's  safety  by  entering  the 
city,  wliich  was  impregnable  in  point  of  strength, 
and  bad  provisions  and  every  thing  necessary  tor  de- 
lence  for  many  years.  The  senators  seconded  this 
application  with  prayers  and  tears.  The  officers 
went  to  consult  the  troops  under  their  command ; 
and  Cato,  with  the  senators,  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  mounds  to  wait  their  answer, 

At  that  moment  Uubrius  came  up  in  gi-eat  fury, 
inveighing  against  the  three  hundred,  who  (he  said) 
had  behaved  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  and  were 
raising  commotions  in  the  city.  Upon  this  many 
of  the  senators  thought  their  condition  desperate. 
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and  indulged  the  strongest  expressions  of  grief. 
But  Cato  endeavoured  to  encourage  thera,  and  re« 
quested  the  three  hundred  to  have  patience. 

Neither  was  there  any  thing  moderate  in  the  pro> 
posals  of  the  cavalry.  Their  reply  was,  *^  That 
they  neither  desired  to  be  in  the  pay  of  Juba,  nor 
did  they  fear  Csssar  so  long  as  they  should  have 
'^  Cato  for  their  general ;  but  to  be  shut  up  with 
**  Uticans,  Phoenicians  who  would  change  with  the 
*'  wind,  was  what  they  could  not  endure.  For** 
(said  they)  "  if  they  are  quiet  now,  yet  when  Caesar 
*^  arrives,  they  will  betray  us,  and  plot  our  destruc* 
'^  tion.  Whoever  therefore  desires  us  to  range  un- 
*^  der  his  banners  there,  must  first  expel  the  Uticans, 
or  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  then  invite  us  into 
a  place  clear  of  enemies  and  barbarians.*'  These 
proposals  appeared  to  Cato  extremely  barbarous  and 
savage ;  he  answered  with  mildness,  however,  *^  That 
^^  he  would  confer  with  the  three  hundred  about 
^^  them.''  And  then  again  entering  the  city,  he  ap* 
plied  to  that  set  of  men,  who  now  no  longer  out  of 
reverence  to  him  dissembled  or  palliated  their  de- 
signs, but  openly  expressed  their  resentment,  that 
any  citizens  should  presume  to  lead  them  against 
Caesar,  with  whom  all  contest  was  alike  beyond 
their  power  and  their  hopes.  Nay,  some  went  so  fax 
as  to  say,  ^^  That  the  senators  ought  to  be  detained 
'^  in  the  town,  till  Caesar  came."  Cato  let  this  pass, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  it ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  a 
Kttle  deaf 

But  being  informed  that  the  cavalry  were  march- 
ing off,  he  was  afraid  that  the  three  hundred  would 
take  some  desperate  step  with  respect  to  the  senators ; 
and  he  therefore  with  his  friends  went  in  pursuit  of 
them.  As  he  found  they  were  alreadv  under  march, 
he  rode  afler  them.  With  pleasure  tney  beheld  him 
approach,  and  exhorted  hmi  to  go  with  them,  and 
save  his  life  with  theirs.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  is 
8aid»  Cato  shed  tears,  while  lie  interceded  with  ex- 
tended hands  in  behaJf  of  the  senators.     He  even 
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turned  the  heads  of  some  of  their  horses,  and  laid 
hold  on  their  armour,  till  he  prevailed  with  them  to 
stay  at  least  that  daj',  in  order  to  secure  these  un- 
happy men's  retreat. 

When  he  came  hack  with  them,  and  had  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  the  gates  to  some  and  the  cita- 
del to  others,  the  three  hundred  were  under  great 
apprehensions  of  hcing  punished  for  their  incon- 
stancy, and  sent  to  entreat  him  by  all  means  to  re- 
turn and  speak  to  them.  But  the  senators  would  not 
suffer  him  to  go.  They  exclaimed,  they  would  never 
let  their  guardian  and  deliverer  tnist  himself  in  the 
hands  of  such  perfidious  and  traitorous  men.  It  was 
now,  indeed,  that  Cato's  virtue  appeared  to  all  ranks 
of  men  in  Utica  in  the  clearest  light,  and  command- 
ed the  highest  love  and  admiration.  Nothing  could 
be  more  evident,  than  that  the  most  perfect  integrity 
was  the  guide  of  his  actions.  He  had  long  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  his  being,  and  yet  he  submitted  lo 
inexpressible  labours,  cares,  and  conflicts  for  others  ; 
that,  after  he  had  secured  their  lives,  he  might  re- 
linquish his  own.  For  his  intentions  in  that  respect 
were  obvious  enough,  though  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them. 

After  having  satisfied  the  senators  therefore  as 
well  as  he  could,  he  went  alone  to  wait  upon  the 
three  hundred.  "  They  thanked  him  for  the  favour, 
*•  and  implored  him  to  trust  them  and  make  use  of 
"  their  services :  but  as  they  were  no  Catos,  and  had 
*•  not  Cato's  dignity  of  mind,  tiiey  hoped  he  would 
••  pity  their  weakness.  They  told  him,  they  had 
*•  resolved  to  despatch  deputies  to  Caesar,  to  in- 
**  terct'de  first  and  piincipally  in  his  behalf  If  that 
"  request  should  not  be  granted,  they  would  have 
"  no  obligation  to  him  for  any  favour  to  themselves; 
*•  but,  m  long  as  they  had  breath,  they  would  fight 
*'  for  Cato."  Cato  made  his  acknowledgements  to 
them  for  their  regard,  and  advised  them  to  send 
immediately  to  intercede  for  themselves.  **  For 
"  me,"  sttiil  he,  "  intercede  not.    h  is  tor  tlwj  con* 
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^  quered  to  turn  suppliants^  and  for  those  who  have 
done  an  injury  to  beg  pardon.  For  my  part,  I 
have  been  unconquered  throughout  life,  and  supe- 
rior in  the  thing  in  which  I  wished  to  be  so  ;  for 
in  justice  and  honour  I  am  superior  even  to  Csesar. 
Caesar  is  the  vanquished,  the  falling  man,  being 
now  clearly  convicted  of  those  designs  against  his 
country,  which  he  has  long  denied. 
After  he  had  thus  spoken  to  the  three  hundred,  he 
left  them ;  and  being  informed  that  Caesar  was  al- 
ready on  his  march  toward  Utica,  ^^  Strange  !  **  said 
he,  '^  it  seems  he  takes  us  for  men/'  He  then  went 
to  the  senators,  and  desired  them  to  hasten  their 
flight  while  the  cavalry  remained.  He  likewise  shut 
all  the  gates  except  that  leading  to  the  sea,  appoint- 
ed ships  for  those  that  were  to  depart,  provided  for 
good  order  in  the  town,  redressed  grievances,  com- 
posed disturbances,  and  furnished  all  that  stood  in 
need  with  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  voyage. 
About  this  time,  Marcus  Octavius  ^'  approached  the 
place  with  two  legions  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  en- 
camped, sent  to  desire  Cato  to  settle  with  him  the 
business  of  the  command.  Cato  gave  the  messen- 
gers no  answer,  but  turning  to  his  friends  said, 
*•  Need  we  wonder  that  our  cause  has  not  prospered, 
**  when  we  retain  our  ambition  on  the  very  brink  of 
«  ruin.*' 

In  the  mean  time,  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  cavalry  on  their  departure  were  seizing  the 
goods  of  the  Uticans  as  lawful  prize^  he  hastened  up 
to  them,  and  snatched  the  plunder  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  foremost ;  upon  which  they  all  threw  down 
what  they  had  taken,  and  retired  in  silence  dejected 
and  ashamed.  He  then  assembled  the  Uticans,  and 
applied  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  three  hundred,  de- 
smng  them  not  to  exasperate  Ceesar  against  those 
Romans^  but  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  and  con- 
sult each  other's  safety. 

' '  ^  The  MMne,  who  tiad  commancM  Poittpey'ftfMc* 
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After  this,  he  returned  to  the  sea-side  to  look  u(^  ' 
on  tlie  embarkation  ;  and  such  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, as  he  could  pursuade  to  go,  he  embraced 
and  dismissed  with  great  marks  of  affection.  His  son 
was  unwilling  to  depart  with  the  rest ;  and  he 
thought  it  not  right  to  insist  upon  bis  leaving  a 
father,  to  whom  he  was  so  strongly  attached.  There 
was  one  Statyllius^'  a  young  man,  who  affected  a 
firmness  of  resolution  above  his  years,  and  in  all  re- 
spects studied  to  appear  like  Cato,  superior  to  pas- 
sion. As  this  youth's  enmity  to  Ctesar  was  well 
known,  Cato  desired  him  by  all  means  to  take  ship 
with  the  rest :  and  when  he  found  him  bent  upon 
staying,  he  turned  to  Apollonides  the  Stoic  and  De- 
metrius the  Peripatetic,  and  said ;  "  It  is  your  busi- 
*'  ness  to  reduce  this  man's  extravagance  of  mind, 
"  and  to  make  him  see  what  is  for  his  good."  He 
now  dismissed  all,  except  such  as  had  business  of  im- 
portance with  him  ;  and  in  concerns  of  this  kind  he 
employed  that  night,  and  great  part  of  the  following 
day- 
Lucius  Cicsar,  a  relation  of  the  conqueror,  who 
intended  to  intercede  for  the  three  hundred,  desired 
Cato  to  assist  him  in  composing  a  suitable  speech. 
"  And  for  you,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  think  it  an  honour 
"  to  become  the  must  humble  suppliant,  and  even  to 
*'  throw  myself  at  his  feet"  Cato,  however,  would 
not  suffer  it:  "  If  I  chose,"  said  he,  "  to  be  indebt- 
"  ed  to  Cffisar  for  my  life,  I  ought  to  go  in  person, 
"  and  without  any  mediator ;  but  I  will  have  no 
**  obligation  to  a  tyrant  in  a  business,  by  which  he 
*'  subverts  the  laws.  And  he  does  subvert  the  laws, 
*'  by  saving  as  a  master  those,  over  whom  he  has  no 
"  right  of  authority.  Nevertheless  we  will  consider, 
*'  if  you  please,  how  to  make  your  application  more 
"  effectual  in  behalf  of  the  three  hundred." 

After  he  had  spent  some  time  with  Lucius  Ciesar 

"  Tliis  brave  youne  Roman  was  the  same  who,  afteT  the  battle  of 
Fhilijipi,  w«nt  through  the  cncniy  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
Brutu*'  camp,  anil  wu  tUun  in  bii  return  b;  Ckmt'i  taldien. 
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upon  this  B&kj  he  recommended  his  son  and  his 
fiiends  to  his  protection,  conducted  him  a  little  on 
his  way,  and  then  took  his  leave,  and  retired  to  his 
own  house.  His  son  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  bein^f 
there  assembled,  he  discoursed  with  them  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  among  other  things  charged  the 
young  man  to  take  no  share  in  the  administration : 
^^  For  the  state  of  afiairs,**  said  he,  ^*  is  such,  that  it 
^^  is  impossible  for  jou  to  €11  any  office  in  a  manner 
^^  worthy  of  Cato ;  and  to  do  it  otherwise,  would  be 
"  unworthy  of  yourself** 

In  the  evenmg,  he  went  to  the  bath ;  where  be- 
thinking himself  of  Statyllius,  he  called  out  aloud  to 
Apollonides,  and  said,  ^*  Have  you  lowered  the  pride 
**  of  that  young  man  ;  and  is  he  gone  without  bid-* 
**  ding  us  farewell  ?  *'  **  No  indeed,**  answered  the 
philosopher,  ^'  we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
'^  with  him,  but  he  continues  as  lofty  and  resolute  as 
'^  ever ;  he  says  be  will  stay,  and  certainly  imitate 
^  your  conduct.**  Cato  then  smiled,  and  replied, 
"  That  ¥^I1  soon  be  seen.** 

When  he  had  bathed,  he  went  with  a  large  co^pd- 
pany  to  supper,  at  which  he  sate  as  he  had  always 
done  since  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  for  as  we  have 
observed  above,  he  never  now  lay  down  except  to 
sleep.  All  his  friends,  and  the  magistrates  of  Utica, 
supped  with  him.  After  supper,  the  wine  was  sea- 
soned with  much  wit  and  learning ;  and  many  ques- 
tions in  philosophy  were  proposed  and  discussed.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  they  came  to  the 
'  Paradoxes '  of  the  Stoics  (for  so  their  maxims  are 
commonly  called),  and  to  this  in  particular,  ^^  That 
^^  the  good  man  only  is  free,  and  all  the  bad  are 
"  slaves  ^.**     The  Peripatetic,  in  pursuance  of  his 

^3  This  was  not  only  the  sentiment  of  the  Stoics,  but  of  Socral^ 
(L.)  See  Cic.  Paradox,  v. — and  see  amore  divine  authority,  Gal.  ▼.  K 
where  mention  is  made  of  <  the  liberty,  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
us  free* — an  idea  happily  amplified  by  Cowper,  at  the  end  of  thf 
fifth  book  of  his  Task : 

He  is  the  freeman*  whom  the  Truth  makes  firee> 
And  all  are  slaves  beside,  Sec* 
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principles,  took  up  tlie  argument  against  it.  Upon 
which  Cato  attacked  him  with  great  warmth,  and  in 
3  louder  and  more  vehement  accent  than  usual,  car- 
ried on  a  most  spirited  discoui'se  to  a  considerable 
length.  From  the  tenor  of  it  the  whole  company 
perceived,  that  he  had  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
his  being,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  ti-om  the  bard 
conditions,  upon  which  alone  he  could  expect  to 
hold  it. 

As  he  found  a  deep  and  melancholy  silence  the 
consequence  oi  his  harangue,  he  endeavoured  tore- 
cover  the  spirits  of  his  guests,  and  to  remove  their 
suspicions  by  talking  of  their  present  affairs,  and  ex- 
pressing his  fears  both  for  bis  friends  and  partisans 
who  were  upon  their  voyage,  and  for  those  who  had 
to  make  their  way  through  a  parched  and  barbarous 
country. 

Afler  the  entertainment  was  finished,  he  took  his 
usual  evening-walk  with  his  friends,  and  having  given 
the  officers  of  the  guards  such  orders  as  the  occasion 
required,  retired  to  his  chamber.  The  extraordi- 
nary ardour,  with  which  he  embraced  his  son  and 
his  friends  at  this  parting,  revived  all  their  suspi- 
cions. He  lay  down,  and  began  to  read  Plato's  book 
on  the  immortality  of  the  Soul ;  but  before  he  had 
gone  through  with  it  he  looked  up,  and  took  notice 
that  his  sword  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  where 
it  used  to  hang  ;  for  his  son  had  taken  it  away,  while 
lie  was  at  supper.  He  therefore  called  his  servant, 
and  asked  him,  "  Who  had  taken  away  his  sword  ? " 
As  the  servant  made  no  answer,  he  returned  to  his 
hook  ;  and  aflcr  a  while  without  any  appearance  of 
haste  or  hurry,  as  if  it  was  only  by  accident  that  he 
called  for  the  sword,  he  ordered  him  to  bring  it.  The 
servant  still  delayed  to  comply  with  his  direction,  and 
lit-  had  patience  till  Re  had  finished  the  perusal  ol'  his 
book  :  he  then  called  his  ser\ants  one  by  one,  and 
in  a  louder  tone  demanded  his  sword.  At  last,  he 
struck  one  of  thtm  such  a  blow  on  the  mouth,  that 
he  tiurt  his  own  hand;  and  growing  more  angry,  and 
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raising  his  voice  still  higher^  he  cried  out^  ^'  I  am  be- 
"  trayed,  and  delivered  naked  to  ray  enemy  by  my 
''  son  and  my  servants."  His  son  then  ran  in  with 
his  friends,  and  tenderly  embracing  him,  had  re- 
course to  tears  and  entreaties.  But  Cato  rose  up, 
and  with  a  stern  and  aweful  look  thus  expressed  him- 
self: ^^  When  and  where  did  I  show  any  signs  of  dis« 
traction,  that  nobody  offers  to  dissuade  me  by  ar- 
gument from  any  wrong  puq)ose,  which  I  may  have 
adopted,  but  I  must  be  prevented  from  pursuing 
my  resolutions  by  being  disarmed?  And  you, 
young  man,  why  do  not  you  also  bind  your  father, 
^  and  tie  his  hands  behind  bis  back,  that  when  Caesar 
^'  comes  he  may  find  me  utterly  incapable  of  resist^ 
*^  ance  ?  As  to  a  sword,  I  have  no  need  of  it  to  des- 
"  patch  myself;  for  if  I  do  but  retain  my  breath  a 
<^  while,  or  dash  my  head  against  the  wall,  it  will 
^^  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well." 

Upon  his  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young  man 
went  out  of  the  chamber  weeping,  and  with  him  all 
the  rest,  except  Demetrius  and  Apollonidest  To 
these  philosophers  he  addressed  himself  in  a  milder 
tone  ;  ^'  Are  you  also  determined  to  make  a  man  of 
"  my  age  live,  whether  he  will  or  not  ?  And  do  you 
**  sit  here  in  silence,  to  watch  me  ?  Or  do  you  bring 
**  any  arguments  to  prove  that,  now  Cato  has  no 
'*  hopes  from  any  other  quarter,  it  is  neither  painful 
"  nor  dishonourable  to  implore  mercy  from  his  ene- 
my. Why  do  not  you  begin  a  lecture  in  order  to 
'*  inform  me  better ;  that  so,  dismissing  the  opinions 
in  which  you  and  I  have  lived,  we  may  through 
Caesar's  means  grow  wiser,  and  thus  have  a  still 
"  greater  obligation  to  him  ?  As  yet,  I  have  deter- 
mined nothing  with  respect  to  myself;  but  I  ought 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  carry  my  purpose  into 
"  execution,  whenever  I  shall  have  formed  it.  And 
indeed  I  shall  in  some  measure  consult  with  you, 
for  I  shall  proceed  in  my  deliberations  upon  the 
**  principles  of  your  philosophy.     Be  satisfied  then. 
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"  and  go  tell  my  son,  if  persuasion  prove  insufficient, 
*'  not  to  have  recourae  to  constraiot." 

They  made  no  answer,  but  went  out,  the  tears  fall- 
ing from  their  eyes  as  they  withdrew.  The  sword 
was  sent  in  by  a  little  boy.  He  drew  and  examined 
it,  and  finding  the  point  and  the  edge  good,  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  1  am  master  of  myself."  Then  laying 
down  the  sword,  he  took  up  the  book  again,  and  fit 
is  said)  re-perused  the  whole  twice  **.  After  whicn, 
he  slept  so  soundly,  that  he  was  heard  by  those  who 
were  in  waiting  without.  About  midnight  he  called 
for  two  oi'  his  freedmen,  Cleanthes  the  physician, 
and  Butas  whom  he  generally  employed  about  public 
busioesa.  The  latter  he  sent  to  the  port,  to  see  whe- 
ther all  the  Romans  had  put  off  to  sea,  and  to  bring 
him  back  information. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  ordered  the  physician  to 
dress  his  hand,  which  was  inflamed  by  the  blow  he 
had  given  his  servant.  This  was  some  consolation  to 
the  whole  house,  for  they  now  thought  that  he  had 
dropped  his  design  against  his  life.  Soon  after  this, 
Butas  returned  and  informed  him  that  they  were  ail 
got  oft'  except  Crassus,  who  had  been  detained  by 
some  business,  but  that  he  intended  to  embark  very 
soon,  though  the  wind  blew  hard  and  the  sea  was 
tempestuous.  Cato  upon  this  intelligence  sighed  in 
pity  of  his  friends  on  ship- board,  and  sent  Butas  down 
again,  that  if  any  of  them  should  have  put  back  and 
be  in  want  of  any  thing,  he  might  acquaint  him  with  it. 

By  this  time  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  Cato 

>*  Yet  thU  very  Dialogue  condemns  suicide  in  the  atrongesttenna, 
and  iiiioina  the  philosopher  not  to  think  of  deserting  the  pott,  in 
which  he  has  been  atadoned  by  Providence.  Cicero's  argument  upon 
the  lubject  (Tusc.  Qtunt.  i.  30.)  with  regard  to  Plato's  ju4ta  causa 
iftorienai  (the  command  of  tlie  Deity,  as  implied  iii  certain  circum- 
i^ances)  would  indeed  wholly  destroy  the  object  of  the  Dialogue, 
m  every  one  would  readily  magnify  his  petty  (ussatisfactions  inio  ia- 
toterable  suffering. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  minute  detail,  without  being  reminded 
i>f  our  own  Cato'a 

'  It  must  be  so,"  Itc. 
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fell  again  into  a  little  slumber.  Butas  on  his  return 
told  him,  that  all  was  quiet  in  the  harbour ;  upoa 
which  Cato  ordered  him  to  shut  the  door,  having  first 
stretched  himself  on  the  bed,  as  if  he  designed  to  sleep 
out  the  rest  of  the  night.  But  after  Butas  was  gone, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  himself  under  the 
breast.  He  could  not  however  strike  hard  enough, 
on  account  of  the  inflammation  in  his  hand,  and  he 
did  not  therefore  instantly  expire,  but  in  the  strug* 
gle  with  death  fell  (rom  the  bed,  and  threw  down  a 
little  geometrical  table  that  stood  by. 

This  noise  alarming  the  servants,  they  cried  out, 
and  his  son  and  his  friends  immediately  entered  the 
room.  They  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  and 
his  bowels  fallen  out;  but  he  was  still  alive,  and 
turned  his  eyes  upon  them.  They  were  struck  with 
inexpressible  horror.  The  physician  approached  to 
examine  the  wound,  and  finding  the  bowels  unin- 
jured he  replaced  them,  and  began  to  sew  up  the 
wound.  But  as  soon  as  Cato  came  a  little  to  himself^ 
he  thrust  away  the  physician,  tore  open  the  wound, 
plucked  out  his  bowels  again,  and  immediately  ex* 
pired. 

In  less  time  than  one  would  think  all  the  family 
could  have  been  informed  of  this  sad  event,  the  three 
hundred  were  at  the  door  ;  and  a  little  while  after- 
ward all  the  people  of  Utica  thronged  about  it,  with 
one  voice  calling  him  ^'  their  benefactor,  their  saviour, 
**  the  only  free  and  unconquered  of  men."  This  they 
did,  though  at  the  same  time  they  had  intelligence 
that  Cassar  was  approaching.  Neither  fear,  nor  flat- 
tery toward  the  conqueror,  nor  the  factious  disputes 
which  prevailed  among  themselves,  could  divert  them 
from  doing  honour  to  Cato.  They  adorned  the  body 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  after  a  splendid  pro- 
cession buried  it  near  the  sea ;  where  his  statue  now 
stands,  with  a  sword  in  the  right  hand. 

This  great  business  finished,  they  began  to  take 
measures  for  saving  themselves  and  their  city.  Caesar 
^ad  been  informed,  by  persons  who  went  to  surrender, 
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themselves,  tliat  Cato  remained  in  Utica  without  any 
thoughts  of  flight ;  that  he  had  provided  for  the 
escape  of  others  indeed,  but  that  he  himself  with  his 
friends  and  his  son  continued  there  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  fear  or  apprehension.  Upon  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  form  no  probable  conjecture. 
As  it  was  an  object  with  him,  however,  to  get  him 
into  his  hands,  he  made  all  possible  haste  with  his 
army  to  the  place.  And  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  death,  he  is  reported  to  have  uttered 
•  this  short  sentence  ;  "  Cato,  X  envy  thee  thy  death, 
*'  since  thou  couldest  envy  me  the  glory  of  saving 
*'  thy  life."  If  Cato  indeed  had  designed  to  owe 
his  life  to  CiEsar,  he  would  not  so  much  have  tar- 
nished his  own  honour,  as  have  added  to  that  of  the 
conqueror.  What  might  have  been  the  event,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  in  all  probability,  Ciesar  would  have  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  mercy. 

Cato  died  at  the  age  of  ibrty-eight.  His  son  suf- 
fered nothing  from  Ctesar ;  but  he  was  rather  im- 
moral, it  is  said,  and  incurred  some  censure  for  his 
conduct  with  respect  to  women.  In  Cappadocia  he 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Marphadates,  one  of  the  royal 
iamily,  who  had  a  very  handsome  wife  ;  and,  as  he 
stayed  there  longer  than  decency  could  warrant,  such 
jokes  as  these  were  passed  upon  him:  "  Cato  goes 
"  the  morrow  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month." 
*'  Porcius  and  Marphadates  are  two  friends,  who 
*'  have  but  one  Soul  j"  for  the  wife  of  Marphadates 
was  named  Psyche  [which  signifies  '  soul.']  "  C'ato 
*'  is  a  great  and  generous  man,  and  has  a  royal  Soul." 
By  hia  death,  however,  he  wiped  off  all  aspersions  ; 
for  fighting  at  Philippi  against  Octavius  Csesar  and 
Antony,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  after  bis  party  gave 
way,  he  disdained  to  i\y.  Instead  of  slipping  out  of 
the  action,  he  challenged  the  enemy  to  try  their 
strength  with  Cato,  animated  such  of  his  troops  as 
had  stood  their  ground,  and  fell,  by  the  acknowledge- 
ment (iChii  .^llve^sa^ies,  a  prodigy  of  valour. 
Cato's  daughter  was  much  more  admired  for  her 
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virtues.  She  was  not  inferior  to  her  father,  either  in 
prudence  or  in  fortitude  ;  for  being  married  to  Bru* 
tua,  who  killed  Caesar,  she  was  entrusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  as  we  have  related  in 
Brutus'  Life,  put  a  period  to  her  existence  in  a  man* 
ner  worthy  of  her  birth  and  of  her  character. 

As  for  iStatyllius,  who  promised  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  Cato,  he  would  have  despatched  himself  soon 
after  him,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  philosophers. 
He  subsequently  approved  himself  to  Brutus  a  faith- 
ful and  able  officer,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Pbilippi. 


PHOCION  AND  CATO  THE  YOUNGER 

COMPARED.t 


OF  all  the  illustrious  men,  whom  we  have  com- 
pared together,  Phocion  and  Cato  the  Younger  ap« 
pear  to  supply  the  most  exact  ^parallel.  Their  excel- 
lences as  men,  as  warriors,  and  as  statesmen,  are  al- 
most precisely  alike.  With  similar  combinations  of 
austerity  and  softness,  of  valour  and  prudence^  of 
anxiety  for  others  and  neglect  of  themselves,  they 
both  united  an  extreme  horror  of  every  thing  dis- 
graceful, an  unchangeable  love  of  justice,  and  a 
complete  demotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country. 
Both  well  educated,  and  enured  in  early  life  to  habits 
of  sobriety  and  fortitude,  which  enabled  them  to 
brave  the  rigour  of  the  coldest  climates  and  the  toils 
of  the  most  perilous  warfare,  they  preserved  them 
unimpaired  till  death.  Phocion  was  at  first  the 
pupil  of  Plato,  and  subsequently  of  Xenocrates,  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  Grecian  philosophers.  Cato  in 
his  orphanship  was  instructed  by  an  enlightened 
man,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  bis  heart.    He  was  tardy  in  his  perception^ 
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refused  to  buc  Ibr  the  tribuneship,  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  Metellus  (one  of  Pompey's  creatures) 
was  soh'citing  tlie  appointment,  he  instantly  became 
a  candidate,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  that  chief- 
tain's ambitious  designs.  His  name  was  even  ideo^ 
(ified  with  that  of  honesty:  and  such  was  the  influ- 

-  ence  of  his  character  that,  in  the  affair  of  CaiiUne,  he 
entirely  counteracted   the  eftect  of  CiEsar's  artfbl 

.  harangue ".  Intrepid  in  whatever  respected  hit 
country,  he  resisted  with  cdcct  a  pernicitius  motioi 
made  by  Metellus  in  Pompcy's  favour,  though  sui^ 
rounded  by  the  furious  satellites  of  that  tribune  ;  and 
withstood  alike  the  naenaces  and  the  caresses  of  the 
£rst  triumvirate,  before  which  Rome  herself  gave 
way  without  a  struggle.  His  disinterestedness  he 
evinced  by  the  immense  wealth  which  he  brought 
from  Cyprus,  and  lodged  without  deduction  in  the 

Stubiic  treasury,  and  by  declining  the  illegal  privi- 
eges  vote<I  to  him  by  a  grateful  senate. 

This  virtue  indeed,  the  touchstone  of  great  souls, 
is  not  less  observable  in  the  character  of  PhocioD, 
who  constantly  rejected  the  munificent  presents  of 
Alexander,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  his  dangerous  r» 
sentment ;  and  at  last,  after  a  life  of  confidential  in- 
tercourse with  princes,  died  in  a  condition  of  honour^ 
able  poverty.  His  reputation,  as  a  statesman  and  ft 
warrior,  was  the  fruit  of  his  talents :  to  his  virtues 
he  owed  the  sweeter  enjoyments  of  domestic  happi- 
ness ;  as  he  was  married  to  a  wife  worthy  of  himself 
and  not  less  esteemed  than  her  husband  for  her 
prudence,  her  modesty,  and  her  simplicity-  In  thw 
respect  Cato  was  less  fortunate.  His  two  si-sters 
were  notorious  for  their  misconduct :  he  was  obliged 
to  divorce  his  first  wife,  who  had  borne  him  two 


J'  See  Sail.  Bdl.  Cat.  57..  where  Cato  is  a(lmiral>Iy  contnuted 
WiihCnar. 

Well  did  Honce  uty, 

- —  Cuncti  terrnriint  nibacta, 

Prttler  alroctm  animum  Catani*. 

(Od.ai.Mi) 
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children ;  and  his  second,  the  celebrated  Marcia, 
did  not  wholly  escape  the  suspicion  of  irregularity* 
Might  it  not  be,  that  his  excessive  harshness  of  man- 
ners,  untempered  by  the  gentleness  of  Phocion,  con- 
tributed to  alienate  from  him  his  nearest  connections? 

In  another  regard  Phocion  had  the  advantage,  as 
having  more  generally  and  for  a  greater  length  of 
time  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
In  every  emergency,  Athens  turns  to  him  as  the  only 
*  pilot  capable  of  weathering  the  storm/  Her  chief 
disasters  arise  from  her  rejection  of  his  counsels } 
and  by  him  alone  they  are  corrected.  But  what 
principally  marks  his  disinterested  patriotism  is  that) 
notwithstanding  all  his  military  talents  and  his  suc- 
cesses, he  is  generally  the  friend  and  the  advocate  of 
peace. 

The  virtues,  likewise,  of  Cato  won  him  the  esteem 
and  the  confidence  of  Rome ;  and  she  regarded  him 
as  alone  able  to  detect,  and  to  defeat  the  projects  of 
her  guilty  children.  His  sagacity  indeed,  in  unveil- 
ing the  secret  views  of  Pompey  and  Cassar,  appears 
after  the  event  perfectly  prophetical :  and  be  might 
by  his  indefatigable  exertions  have  protracted  the 
existence  of  her  freedom,  had  she  not  unhappily 
envied,  even  while  she  admired  his  virtues.  iStill 
more  corrupt  than  Athens,  from  some  unfounded 
suspicions  she  rejected  bis  application  both  for  the 
prsetorship  and  the  consulate,  and  willingly  stretched 
out  her  hands  for  the  shackles  prepared  by  the  un- 
natural ambition  of  her  own  sons.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better,  if  he  had  abated  a  little  of  the  im« 
practicable  rigour  of  his  principles,  instead  of  living 
(according  to  the  reproach  of  Cicero)  "  in  the  dregs 
^^  of  Romulus,  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  Plato's 
•*  republic.**  Perhaps  too  it  would  have  been  better, 
had  be  accepted  Porapey*s  profl^red  alliance  ;  as  it 
might  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  directing 
the  views  of  that  general  to  worthier  objects,  and 
would  most  probably  have  rescued  him  from  the 
~  ity  of  Csettr — an  affinity,  eventually  so  Aul  to 
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themselves,  and  to  their  common  country.    Theiv  1 
are  exigencies,  in  which  the  most  austere  morality  < 
must  accommodate  itself  a  little  to  circumstances; 
anti,  through  attending  to  these,  Phocion  became*  i 
more  vahiable  citizen  than  Cato.     Without  descend- 
ing to  flatter  Antipater,  he  led  him  by  his  powers  of 
conciliation  to  grant  easier  terms  to  the  Athenians : 
though  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  duped  by  NicanoTi 
in  consequence  of  his  too  easy  confidence  ;  a  foiblfi(] 
of  which  Cato  was  never  the  victim. 

In  respect  to  military  talents  and  achievements^  1 
Phocion    has  greatly  the  superiority.      Frequently  ' 
summoned  in  the  most  honourable  manner  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  that  invariably  during  his 
absence,  at  fourscore  he  is  still  found  at  it's  head  ;  ' 
nor  oiigiit  it  to  be  omitted  that,  notwithstanding  the  \ 
heavy  contributions  which  it  was  often  necessary  for 
him  to  lay  upon  the  allies,  he  so  managed  the  mattery 
as  never  to  shake  their  attachment  to  Athens.     Oa  , 
the  contrary,  they  opened  their  harbours  to  hiiq  i 
without  distrust,  afler  having  closed  them  againa^  ] 
every  other  general.      Neither   was   Cato    without  1 
ability  in  the  art  of  war.     Among  his  troops  he  em-i  \ 
ployed  reason  as  well  as  authority,  set  them  a  strik-  j 
ing  example  of  temperance,  and  inspired  them  with  I 
the    warmest  attachment   to  liis   person.    To  the  ] 
courage  indeed,  whicii  he  kindled  in  his  followers^  I 
Pompey  was  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Dyrraehiumj  ] 
and  in  Africa,  where  tor  some  time  after  the  battle  % 
of  Pharsalia  he  kept  together  the  shattered  remaioa  J 
of  that  disastrous  day,  Scipio  was  defeated  by  Cfesu  ' 
only  in  consequence  of  having  neglected  Cato's  ad- 
vice.    Of  his  patriotism  he  gave  an  affecting  proof, 
when  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he 
publicly  put  on  mourning,   inflicted  upon   himself 
many  painful  privations,  and  continued  in  a  state  of 
depression  and  melancholy  till  his  death. 

Had  Phocion  died  quietly  in  \m  bed,  something 
would  have  appeared  wanting  to  his  glory.  Toward 
the  conclusion  of  his  life,  the  govermueut  fell  into 
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the  hands  of  a  profiigatd  mob,  with  whom  he  could 
have  neither  sympathy  nor  interest^  but  roust  na- 
turally be  in  disgrace  for  his  very  virtues.  A  pn- 
text  was  speedily  found  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  re- 
sentment. Charged  with  treason  at  the  tribunal  of 
a  frantic  populace,  he  preserves  all  his  elevation  of 
character ;  after  some  fruitless  attempt  to  make  himk 
self  heard,  observes  a  dignified  silence;  and  marches 
to  the  place  of  execution  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
clamorous  and  cowardly  assassins,  with  as  much 
serenity  as  he  had  formerly  led  out  their  armies, 
amidst  the  grateful  acclamations  of  his  fellow- citizens, 
to  the  field  of  victory. 

Cato,  who  had  preserved  his  life  as  long  as  he 
thought  it  might  possibly  be  of  service,  when  he  saw 
Cassar  triumphant  and  the  republic  in  the  dust,  de- 
termed  to  bury  himself  among  her  ruins.  But  in 
spite  of  the  composure  with  which  he  first  set  about 
the  fulfilment  of  his  project,  his  angry  expostulation 
with  his  interceding  son,  his  violent  treatment  of  the . 
hesitating  slave,  and  finally  his  tearing  out  his  bowels 
after  they  had  been  replaced  by  the*  surgeon,  gave  to 
his  catastrophc^^e  characters  of  fury  and  despair. 
Whether  his  refusal  to  make  or  to  tolerate  applica- 
tion to  Caesar  in  his  own  behalf  arose  from  his  pride, 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  bend  before  a  con- 
queror, from  his  conviction  that  all  application  would 
be  ineffectual,  or  fh>m  his  reluctance  to  live  after  so 
many  eflforts  for  liberty  in  a  land  of  slavery,  it  is  dif* 
ficult  at  this  period  to  dwide. 

It  may  be  affirmed  however,  with  regard  to  the 
deaths  of  these  two  great  men,  that  Phocion  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  a  victim  to  his  patriotism,  receiving 
his  fate  with  the  resignation  of  a  sage  and  the  firm- 
ness of  a  hero,  presents  a  much  finer  picture  than 
Cato  in  robust  manhood  dying  by  his  own  hand: 
especially  as  Caesar  would  most  probably  have  par* 
doned  him,  and  he  might  in  that  case  still  have  given 
his  country  the  valuable  example  of  fortitude  bear*  . 
ing  up  against  adversity.    The  specta^  of  a  greaft        \ 
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man  struggling  with  ill-fortune  (a  sight  pronounced 
-by  an  ancient  writer,  "  worthy  of  a  God")  is  un- 
doubtedly far  more  interesting  as  well  as  far  more 
useful,  than  that  of  one  shrinking  from  the  conflict 
by  an  action,  which  whatever  may  be  it^s  apparent 
ipnort,  is  in  reality  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  an 
appointed  post. 
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SUMMARY. 


I.  Ixion  a  symbol  of  ambitious  men.    Danger  of  ambition  i  ^exemj^ 
Jiedin  the  Gracchi.    Genealogy  of  Agis,  \His  virtuous  character. 
Decline  of  Spartani  discipline.    First  attempts  of  Agis  to  re^estay 
bUsh  it.     He  gains  his  mother ;  but  is  thtoarted  by  his  ccUefj^  ^ 
Leonidas.    Proposes  the  measure  to  the  senate^  and  to  the  pfgffe.  . 
His  dispute  with  Leonidas^  ^ho  is  impeadied  by  Lysandett  tmd 
deposed.     The  new  Ephor^istore  him^  and  are  themselves  in  con- 
sequence  removedfiwn  their  office  by  the  ixoo  kings,    JLeonidaiJIies* 
Ages^ms  eludes  the  distribuObn  qfJands.     Agis  ntarches  to  the 
assistSme  of  the  AchJI^ns  against  the  JEtolians.  Leonidas  remounts 
the  throne.     Admirable  conduct  qfChelonis^  the  vsife  ofCleombro* 
tus.    She  follows  her  husbandAnto  banishment,    Agis  is  given  up 
to   his   enemies   by   Amphares ;   and  strangled  in  prison:  His  A 
motherfttnd  grandmother  undergo  the  samefot^.    Indignation^ 

the  Ladediemonians. 

if" 

n.  Leonidas  marries  his  son  Cleomenes  to  the  xoife  of  Agis*  brother  ; 
Character  of  Cleomenes.    He  resolves  to  realise  thejj^ns  of  Aglsi 
His  Jirst   campaign :  He  defeats  the  Af^^aans,  .'  Aratus  takes 
Mantinea.    Cleomenes  recalls  Archedamiu^  the  brother  of  AgiSf* 
whq  is  immediatdy  afUrtoard  assassina^d  by  the  Ephori :  Gains  ilk 
great  victory  over  the  Achaans  ;  takes  qhng  xioith  him  the  most  re*\ 
Jractory  Spartans^  and  gets  the  EphorTput  to  death.     The  Lace* 
damonians  have  temples  dedicated  to  Fear^  Sfc.     Cleomenes  prom.. 
poses  to  the  people  the  re^establiskikent  of  Lycurgui  laxos.    They 
comply.    Heritages  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, .  BSirepukf^i^i 

;k2 


emong  the  Gree1ti\'  Frugality  of  his  tapk.  He  dtfeaU  the 
AchaqnSf  and  negotiateif^mth  them,  Araius  invites  the  Macedo- 
fdans  iato  Achaa;  treats  Awfyonus  very  til;  and  causes  the 
negotiation  with  Cleomenes  tooe  broken  off',  Cleomenet  takes 
PeUene^  and  Argos,  Lofty  idea  formed  qf  the  Spartan^md  their 
long,  CUeoneey  PhliuSy  and  Corimthform  09  alliance  %vith  hinu 
He  holds  Afitigonus  in  check  at  the  Omean  mountains,  Argos  re* 
volts;  find  is  retaken  by  Cleomenes,  toho  is  forced  however  to 
abandon  it.  Death  of  his  toife  Agiatis,  and  magnanimity  of  his 
mother  Cratenclea*  He  takes  Megalopolis  by  surprise  ;  smd  offers 
to  restore  it  to  the  inhabitants,  on  condition  that  theywUl  becotne  his 
fillies.  On  their  re/usal,  he  gives  it  up  to  be  plundered,  lays  ufoste 
the  territories  of  Argot,  and  insMugly  marches  %qi  to  ii^s  walls* 
Is  ruined  by  toant  of  money.  Battle  of  Sellasia,  which  he  loses 
thfpugh  the  treachery  of  Damoteles.  He  advises  the  Spartans  to 
receioe  Antigonus,  and  puis  to  sea.    Autigonus*  humane  beliauour 

^^t  Sparta.  Therydon  propms  to  Cleomenes^  that  ihey  should  de* 
etory^Aemsdpes ;  but  the  tatter  regards  suicide  as  a  dastardly 
Wiussurt.    Manner  iH^hich  he  is  r§seived  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  subset 

^-  fuent  ckange  txf  treatment,  upon  the  deatii  ^  that  prince.    He  de^ 

'"•  ^!^fsandi  permission  for  himself  and  his  foiends  to  return  to  Pelo' 

,  is  accused  of  a  conspiracy,  and  confined.    Detemines  to 
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fffed  his  escape.    His  success.    Ma  and  his  friends  detroy  them* 
eehes.    His  mother  and  children^fbt  to  death,  with  the  wife  of 
Panteus.  .  (btperstition  of  the  Egyptians,  wifh  regard  to  Cleomenes^ 


I.  AGIS. 

VT  IS  not  Avithout  an  appearance  of  probabimy,  that 
some  think  the  fabla^of  Ixion  designed  to  represent 
the  fate  of  ambitious  men.  Ixion  took  ^  cloud  in* 
stead  of  Jiiiho  to  Ipjs  arms,  and  the  Centaurs  were  the 
o&pring  of  their  union:  the  ambitious  embrace 
bonour,  which  is  only  the  image  of  virtue;  and 
governed  by  different  impulses,  actuated  by  emula- 
tion and  all  the  vanety  of  passions,  they  produce 
nothing  pure  and  genuine ;  the  whole  issue  is  of  a 
preuosterous  kind.  The  shepherds  in  Sophocles  say 
pi  tneir  flocks^ 
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These  still  w^  folHSI^,  though  our  subject-band, 
Aod  COnstiintiy  obey  their  mule  command. 

The  j^e  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  those  sUiiesmen, 
tvhoS^vern  according  to  the  capricious^nd  violent 
incliiuitions  of  the  people.  They  become  slaves,  to 
gain  the  name  jof  magistrates  ^and  rulers.  As  in  a 
fhip^  those  al^che  oar  can  see  what  is  before  them 
better  than  the  pilot,  and  yet  are  often  looking  back 
to  him  for  orders ;  so  they,  who  take  their  measures 
of  administration  only  with  a  view  to  popular  ap- 
plause, are  called  indeed  the  governors^  but  are  m 
iact  only  the  slaves  of  the  people. 

The  complete  honest  state^an  has  no  farther  re^ 
gard  to  the  public  opinion,  than  as  the  confidence 
Vfhiqh  it  gainshim  facilitates  his  designs,  and  crown| 
them  with  suScbss.  An  ambitious  young  man  msiy 
be  allowed  indeed  to  value  himself  upon  his  great 
and  good  actions,  and  to  expect  bis  portion  of  fame. 
For  virtues,  as  Theophrastus  says,  when  they  first 
begin  to  grow  in  persons  of  that  age  and  disposition^ 
are  cherished  and  strengthened  by  praise,  and  after- 
ward increase  proporticmably  witn  the  love  of  glory* 
But  an  immoderate  passion  for'iamc  in  all  affiiirs  is 
dangerous,  and  in  political  matters  destructive.  For, 
joined  tojft^igh  authority,  this  passion  drives  those 
that  are  possessed  with  it  into  folly  and  madness, 
while  they  no  longer  deem  that  glorious  which  is 
good,  but  deem  that  good  which  is  glorious.  As 
Phocion  therefore  said  to  Antipater,  when  he  desired 
something  of  him  inconsisttnt  with  justice,  '^  You 
**  cannot  have  Phocion  both  for  your  friend,  and 
**  youi^atterer* ; **  this,  or  something  like  it, 
should  DC  said  to  the  multitude :  ^^  You  cannot  have 
the  same  man  both  for  your  governor,  and  your 
slave.**  For  that  would  be  to  exemplify  the  fable 
of  the  serpent.  The  tail  (it  seems)  one  day  quar* 
relied  with  the  head,  and  instead  of  being  forged 
always  to  follow,  insbted  that  it  should  lead  in  it*8 
turn.    Accordingly,  it  undertook  the  charge,  and  as 
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I  it   moved   forward   blindly,  tore  itself  in  a  terrible 
manner  J    the    head  also  unnaturally  compelled   to 
I  follow  a  guide  whicli  could  neither  see  nor  hear,  suf- 
fered not  a  little.     Wc  observe  many  under  the  same 
i-  predicament,  whose  object  is  popularity  in  all  the  ' 
^Bteps  of  their  administration.     Attached  entirely  tA  , 
[  the  capricious  multitude,  they  produce  such  disor» 
T  flers,  as  they  can  neither  restrain  nor  rectify. 
L       These  observations  on  popularity  were  suggested 
f  to  us,  by  considpring  it's  effects  in  the  misfortunes  of  J 
\  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.     In  point  of  disposi-  \ 
tion,  of  education,  and  of  political  principles,  none 
could  exceed  them  ;  ,yet  they  were  ruined  not  so 
Jtnuch  by  an  immoderate  love  of  glory,  as  by  a  fear  of  J 
^isgrace,  which  in  it's  outset    was  ,^r  from    being 
fi^ong.    They   had    been   so  much  obliged  to  the 
t  people  for  their  favour,  that  they  were  ashamed  tb 
Lbc   behind-hand    with  them  in  marks  of  attention. 
I  On   the   contrary,  by  the  most  acceptable  services 
§^hey  always  studied  to  outdo  the  honours  they  re- 
^  ceived ;  and  being  still  more  honoured  on  account 
of  those  services,  the  affection  between  them  and  the 
people  became  at  last  so  violent,  that  it  forced  them 
into  a  situation  where  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  . 
Bay,  ,^ 

'  Since  wc  arc  wrong,  'twere  shameful  to  persist.' 

■  These  obsenations  will  be  illustrated  in  the  course 

^  of  their  history. 

With  those  two  Romans  let  us  compare  t^  Spar- 
tan kings,  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  wereaot  be- 

'  lind  them  in  popularity.     Like  the  Gracchi,  they 
strove  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  people;  and 

I  by  restoring  the  just  and  glorious  institutions  whicfi 

'  )iad  long  fallen  into  disu-ie,  they  became  like  them 
obno.\i(uis  to  the  great,  who  could  not  think  of  part- 

I  ing  with  tiiG  superiority  wliicli  riches  gave  them,  and 
to  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed.     These 

■*"   irtang  were  not  indeed  brottera.  but  their  actions^ 
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were  of  the  same  kindred  and  complexion,  thd  source. 
of  which  was  as  follows : 

When  the  love  of  money  made  it's  way  into  Sparta^, 
and  brought  avarice  and  meanness  in  it's  train  on  otacs 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  profusion  and  effeminacy- 
and  luxury ;  the  state  soon  deviated  from  it's  original 
virtue,  and  sunk  into  contempt  till  the  reign  of  Agisi 
Und  Leonidas.  Agis  was  of  the  family  of  Eurytion 
the  son  of  Eudamidas,  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Agesilaus,  distinguished  by  his  expedition  into  Asia 
and  for  his  eminence  in  Greece.  Agesilaus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Archidamus,  who  was  slain  by  the 
Messapians  at  Mandonium  in  Italy  \  Agis  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Archidamus,  and  being  slain  at  Mega- 
lopolis by  Antipater,  and  leaving  no  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Eudamidas.  He  was  succeed^^^ 
ed  by  another  Archidamus  his  son,  and  that  prince 
by  another  Eudamidas,  who  was  likewise  his  son,  and 
the  father  of  that  Agis  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing. Leonidas,  the  son  of  Cleony  mus,  was  of  another 
family  (the  Agidae)  the  eighth  in  that  descent  from 
thatPausanias%  who  conquered  Mardonius  at  Flataeee. 
Pausanias  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Flistonax,  and  h6 

>  We  knoir  of  no  sudi  place  as  *  Mandonium.'  We  ihould  pro^ 
badly  read  '  Mandurium/  which  is  a  city  of  Japygia  mentionea  by 
the  geographers.  (Cellar.)     See  also  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  62,  63. 

^  This  gienealogy,  drawn  out  a  little  more  distinctly,  stands  thu8^> 

AaioA 
Pausanias 
£uaTTfoiriDA^  ,  ,'  | 

Agesilaus  Pliitooaz  ^ 

ArcndiuDitt  Faiuaoias 


■lAi  ■  ■ .  ^:  .A,. 


4|ii  Eudamicias  Ageiipolis  Cleombrotos 


r-" 


Archidamas,  Agesipolis  Cleouienes 

lA.  Afchidania  ^-j-  a. — ^ 

I  Acrotatiii^  died  before  father.  Cleoo  vmos 

Eudamidas,  m  |  | 

Agnilaos*  sister  Agesistrsta         Areas  Leonidas 


Agis        Archidamus  Acrotatus  Daughter  CuBuusm. 

m:  Ol«ombrotus 

It  is  remarkable)  that  so  inany  of  the  name  of  ^gis  should  occir 
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by  another  Pausaniu,  who  being  banished  to  Tegea 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son  AgesipoHs.    He 
dying  without  children  was  succeeded  by  his  brother   ' 
Cleombrotus,   who   left  two  sons,   Agesipolts  and  ' 
Cleomenes.      AgesipoHs,  after  a  short  reign,   dieA  J 
without  issue;  and  Cleomenes,  who  succeeded  hiui 
jn  the  kingdom,  after  burying  his  eldest  son  Acro-jl 
tatiis,  left  another  son  Cleonymus  behind  him.     He  J 
did  not  however  succeed  to  the  kingdom,  but  Areui,  J 
the  son  of  Acrotatus  and  grandson  of  Cleomenet.  ] 
Areus  being  slain  at  Corinth,  the  crown  descended  1 
to  his  son  Acrotatus,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Megalopolis  by  the  tyrant  Aristodemia. 
He  left  his  wife  pregnant,  and  as  the  child  proved  to 
be  a  son,  Leonidas  the  son  of  Cleonymus  took  the 
"guardianship  of  him,  and  his  charge  dying  in  hb 
Biinority,  the  crown  came  to  himself.    This  princa 
was  not  agreeable  to  his  people.     For,  though  tbd ' 
corruption  was  general,  and  they  all  grew  daily  mortt 
and  more  depraved,  yet  Leonidas  was  more  remark- 
able even  than  the  rest  for  his  deviation  from  the 
customs  of  his  ancestors.     He  had  long  been  con- 
versant in  the  courts  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  particu- 
larly in  tiiat  of  Seleucus  ;  and  he  had  the  indiscretion 
to  introduce  the  pomp  of  those  courts  into  a  Grecian 
state,  into  a  kingdom  where  the  laws  were  the  rulei 
of  government. 

Agis  far  exceeded  not  only  him,  but  almost  all  the 
kings  who  had  reigned  before  him  since  the  great  i 

■  V  Agesilaus,  in  goodness  of  disposition  and  dignity  of  | 
l*inind.     For  though  brought  up  in  the  utmost  aMu- 

ence,  and  in  all  the  indulgence  that  might  be  ex* 
I    pectcd  from  female  tuition  under  his  mother  Agesis- 

■  trata  and  bis  grandmother  Archidamia,  who  were 
the  richest  persons  in  Lacedaemon,  yet  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  declared  war 

in  the  faioily  of  the  Eurj-tiouida-,  tud  not  one  in  that  of  the  AgidCb  j 
^I'L-I.  111.,  not.  (9.)  4 

On  the  lubjcci  of  Pausaotaa'  buiishment  to  Tegea,  see  the  tUtM 
^  af  LyMnder,  lU.  227.»  < 
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jgainst  pleasure ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  vanity^ 
which  the  beauty  of  his  person  might  have  sug« 
gested,  he  discarded  all  unnecessary  ornamedt  and 
expense^  and  constantly  appeared  in  a  plain  ISM^ 
dsemonian  cloke.  In  his  diet,  his  bathing,  andidi 
his  exercises,  he  kept  dose  to  the  Spartan  simpli* 
city }  and  he  often  used  to  say,  that  the  crown  was 
BO  fiirther  an  otgect  of  desire  to  him,  than  as  it  might 
enable  him  to  restore  the  laws  and  the  ancient  discU 
pline  of  his  country. 

The  first  symptoms  of  corruption  and  distemper  ia 
their  commonwealth  appeared  at  the  time,  when  the 
Spartans  had  entirely  destroyed  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, and  began  to  bring  gold  and  silver  into  Lace-* 
daemon.  Nevertheless,  &e  Agrarian  law  ®  established 
by  Lycurgus  still  subsisting,  and  the  lots  of  land 
descending  undiminished  from  father  to  son,  some 
relics  of  order  and  equality  ^re  yet  to  be  found 
which  prevented  other  errors  from  being  fatal.  But 
Epitadeus,  a  man  of  high  authority  in  Sparta,  though 
at  the  same  time  factious  and  ill-natured,  being  ap- 

Eointed  one  of  the  Ephori  and  having  a  quarrel  with 
is  son,  procured  a  law  that  all  men  should  have  li- 
berty to  alienate  ^  their  estates  in  their  life-time,  or 
to  bequeath  them  to  whom  they  pleased  at  their 
death.  It  was  to  indulge  his  [private  resentment,  that 
this  man  proposed  the  decree,  which  others  from  a 
motive  of  avarice  accepted  and  confirmed ;  and  thus 
was  abrogated  the  best  institution  in  the  world.  Men 
of  fortune  now  extended  their  landed  estates  withf» 
out  bounds,  not  scrupling  to  exclude  the  right  heirs  j; 
and  wealth  quickly  coming  into  a  few  hands,  the  rest 

3  See  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  1. 122. 

4  It  was  good  policy  in  the  kings  of  Engird  and  France  to  procure 
laws  empowering  the  nohility  to  alienate  their  estates,  and  by  those 
means  to  reduce  their  power ;  for  the  nobility  were,  at  that  timey  ad 
better  than  so  many  petty  tyrants.  (L.) 

Solon  had  enacted  a  similar  law  (called,  at  Sparta,  *  rhetra,*) 
but  on  a  more  limited  scale ;  by  which  those,  who  had  no  l^itimate  .^ 
male  chiUre&;«were  enabled  to  bequeath  their  property  as  th^r 
pleased.    See  his  Life,  1. 249.,  not.  (49.)*  .  \ 
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of  the  people  were  poor  and  miserable.     The  latter=  ] 
found  no  leisure  for  liberal  exercises  ;  being  obliged'  < 
(o  drudge  in  mean  employments  for  their  bread,  an^ 
consequendy  looking  with  envy  and  hatred  upon  th(^ 
rich.     There  remained  not  above  seven  hnndred  of 
the  old  Spartan  families,  of  which  perhaps  one  hun*^i 
dred  had  estates  in  land.     The  rest  of  the  city  waft*  j 
occupied  by  an  insignificant  rabble  without  property*! 
or  honour,  who  had  neither  heart  nor  spirit  to  defend*! 
their  country  against  wars  ^ro»d,  and  who  were  aU  i 
ways  watching  an  opportunity  for  changes  and  revo-  ' 
lulions  at  hume.  * 

For  these  rea.'ions  Agis  thought  it  a  noble  under-- 
taking,  as  in  fact  it  was,  to  restore  the  citizens  to( 
their  pristine  equality,  and  thus  to  replenish  Sparta' 
with  respectable  inhabitants.  M'iib  this  view,  be 
pounded  the  inclinations  of  his  subjecls.  The  young" 
men  listened  to  Iiim  with  a  readiness  far  beyond  hi#  '* 
expectation:  they  adopted  with  him  llie  cause  of 
virtue,  and  for  the  sake  of  liberty  changed  their 
wanner  of  living,  witli  as  little  objection  as  they 
would  have  changed  their  apparel.  But  most  of  the 
old  men,  being  far  gone  in  corruption,  were  as  much 
afraid  of  the  name  of  Lycurgus,  as  a  fugitive  slave 
when  brought  back  is  of  that  of  his  master.  They 
inveighed  therefore  against  Agis  for  lamenting  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  desiiing  to  renovate  the 
ancient  dignity  of  Sparta.  On  the  othetjiand,  Ly- 
sander  the  son  of  Libys,  Mandroclidas  tlie  son  <^ 
^cphanes,  and  Agesilaua.not  only  approved  his  glo*.  . 
rious  designs,  but  strenuously  co-operated  with  them.*  J 

Lysander  had  consider;ible  reputation  and  iuiho- 
rity  among  the  Spartans.  No  man  understood  the 
interests  of  Greece  belter  than  Mandroclidas,  and 
with  his  shrewdness  and  capacity  he  had  a  proper  mix- 
4ure  of  spirit.  As  fur  Agcsllaus,  he  was  uncle  to  the 
king  and  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  but  at  the  same 
lime  effeminate  and  avaricious.  He  was  animated 
rfiovvevcr  10  this  enterprise  by  his  son  Hippoincdon, 
'^xho  had  distinguished  himself  in  many  wars,  and  wu 
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respectable  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the  Spar- 
tan youth  to  his  person.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
indeed,  that  Agesilaus'  real  incentive  to  embark  in 
the  design,  was  the  prei^ure  of  his  debts,  which  be 
hoped  to  throw  off  by  a  change  in  the  constitutionA ' 
As  soon  as  Agis  had  -^ined  him^  he  endeavoured 
with  his  assistance  to  bring  his  own4hother  into  the 
scheme.     She  was  sister  to  Agesilaus,  and  by  her  ex«  j|  ^ 

tensive  connexions,  her  wealth,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  owed  her  money,  had  great  influence  in 
Sparta,  and  a  considerable  share  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  On  the  first  intimation  of  the  thin^, 
she  was  quite  astonished,  and  earnestly  dissuaded 
the  young  man  fronrjEheasures,  which  she  looked 
upon  as  neither  practicable  nofi^alutary.  But  Agesl- 
laus  showed  her  that  they  might  easily  be  effected, 
and  that  they  would  prove  of  the  utmost  utility  to 
the  state.     The  young  prince  likewise  entreatedf  his  *^ 

mother  to  sacrifice  her  wealth  to  the  advancement  of 
his  glory,  and  to  indulge  his  laudable  ambition :  •*  It 
is  impossible,"  said  he,  "  for  me  ever  to  vie  witli 
other  kings  in  point  of  opulence.     The  domestics 
of  an  Asiatic  grandee,  nay,  the  servants  of  the 
stewards*  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus^  are  richer  than 
all  the  Spartan  kings  put  together.     But  if  by  so-      ^■ 
briety,  by  simplicity  of  provision  for  the  body, 
and  by  greatness  of  mind,  I  can  accomplish  some- 
thing which  shall  far  exceed  all  their  pomp  and 
luxury,   I  mean  the  equal  partition  of  property 
^. ''  andong  all  the  citizens,  I  shall  really  become  an  ir- 
^'  lustrious  prince,  and  have  all  the  honour  that  such 
"  actions  demand/' 

This  address  changed  the  opinions  of  the  women; 
They  enticed  into  the  young  man's  glorious  views; 
they  caught  the  flame  of  virtue  as  it  were  by  insph*  ^      ^ 
ration,  and  in  their  turn  hastened  and  stimulated  V 

Agis  to  carry  his  scheme  into  execution.    They  seirt 
for   their  friends,  and  recommended   the  a£&ir.  to 

^  And  yet  even  their  wealth,  enormous  as  it  was,  wasjfurpossei 
ill  afler-times  bv  that  of  the  freednien  of  the  Roman  (latmsl^ 
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them ;  and  they  did  the  same  to  the  other  matrotw. 
Per  they  knew  that  the  Lacedxmonians  always 
hearken  to  their  wives,  and  that  the  women  are  peiv 
xnitted  to  intermeddle  more  with  public,  than  the 
men  are  with  domestic  concerns.  This,  indce^ 
proved  the  principal  obstruction  and  difficulty  in' 
-Agis*  enterprise.      The  chief  part  of  the  wealth  of' 

»f  Sparta  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  women :  thej- 
consequently  opposed  the  reformation,  not  only  bi- 
I.  cause  they  knew  they  must  forfeit  tliose  gratifications^ 
k  in  which  their  deviation  from  the  severer  patlis  of  so- 
■  briety  had  brought  them  to  place  their  happiness; 
■  but  because  they  saw  that  they  must  also  lose  that 
■  honour  and  power,  which  iollow  property-  They 
I  therefore  applied  to  Leonidas  the  other  king,  and 
I  desired  him,  as  the  older  man,  to  put  a  stop  to  Agi^ 
I 


projects. 

Leonidas  was  inclined  to  serve  the  rich  ;  but  as  he 
ftared  the  people,  who  were  extremely  desirous  rf 
the  change,  he  did  not  openly  oppose  it.  He  strove 
^owever  in  private  to  blast  the  design,  by  applying 
to  the  magistrates ;  and  invidiously  represented, 
•*  That  Agis  was  offering  the  poor  a  share  in  the 
"  estates  of  the  rich,  as  tlie  price  of  absolute  power; 
**  and  that  the  distribution  of  lands,  and  the  cancel-  ■ 
•*  ling  of  debts,  was  only  a  scheme  to  purchase  guards 
•*  for  himself,  not  citizens  for  Sparta." 

But  Agis  having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected 
one  of  the  Ephori,  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  pro 
posing  his  rnetra  to  the  senate  ;  according  to  which^jfl 
•*  Debtors  were  to  be  released  from  their  obhgations,    ■ 
•*  and  lands  divided  in  the  following  manner: — Those 
"  that  lay  between  the  valley  of  Palkne*^  and  Mount  ' 
•*  Taygetus,  as  far  as  Malea  and  Sellasia,  were  to  be 
•*  distributed  in  four  thousand  five  hundred  equal 
•*  lots;  fifteen  thousand  lots  were  to  be  made  of  the 
•'  remaining  (erritor)',  to  be  shared  among  the  neigh- 
•*  bouring  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  bear  arms: 


*  A  otf  of  ArG«U%  en  the  bn 


1  That  this  passage  is  corrupted,  the  late  editors  of  Amjofs 
French  version  contend,  both  because  fifteen  was  originally  the 
number,  not  of  tables,  but  of  guests  at  each  table  (See  the  I^e  of 
Lycurgus,  I.  128.),  which  is  here  incredibly  extended  to  two» 
and  even  four  hundred ;  and  because  neither  fifteen  times  two,  nor 
fifteen  times  four  hundred  make  up  the  4500  lots  in  question.  Pef* 
hapa  we  should  read,  as  they  suggest,  *  three  hundred  tables  of  ^ 
teen  persons  each/* 

*  Those  who  consulted  this  orade  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  teiii« 

pie,  and  the  ffoddess  revealed  to  them  the  object  of  their  inquiriai 

•  ^  in  a  dream.  (L.)    (Cic.  De  Div.  i.  43.,  and  Tertull.  De  Anioia,  4& 

^#^  See  also  J.  Meurs.  Miscell.  Lacon.  i.  4,)    The  oracle  to  die  sama 

purport  was  given  them  by  ApoUe, 

Spartam 
Nulla  re  ali^y  nisi  avariHa  perituram  f 

upon  which  Cicero  justly  remarks,  that  it  was  a  warning  not  ooljrto 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  to  every  wealthy  community 

S^e  Off.  iL  22.),  and  details  the  disorders,  which  w^e  uxtxodaeA 
to  Sparta  by  that  fatal  passion.* 
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^  as  to  what  lay  within  the  limits  first  mentioned^ 

**  Sj)artahs  were  to  have  the  preference ;  but  if  their  M 

'^  number  fell  short,  it  was  to  be  made  up  frota  ^ 

^^  strangers,  unexceptionable  in  point  of  person,  con*  ^j 

**  dition,  and  education.    These  were  to  be  divided 

**  into  fifteen  companies  ^,  some  of  four,  and  soma 

^^  of  two  hundred,  who  were  to  eat  together,  and  to 

^^  observe  the  discipline  injoined  by  the  laws  of  Ly* 

••  curgus.** 

The  decree^  b^ing  thus  proposed  in  the  senate,  and 
the  members  differing  in  their  opinions  upon  it,Lysan« 
der  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  in  which 
with  MandrocKdas  and  Agesilaus  he  harangued  the 
citizens,  and  entreated  them  not  to  let  the  few  in- 
sult the  many,  or  to  view  with  unconcern  the  ma* 
jesty  of  Sparta  trodden  under  foot.  They  desired 
them  to  recollect  the  ancient  orades,  which  bade 
them  beware  of  the  love  of  money,*  a  vice  the  most 
ruinous  to  Sparta,  as  well  as  the  late  answer  from  , 
the  temple  of  Pasiphaa,  which  bad  given  them  the 
same  warning.  For  Pasiphaa.  had  a  temple  and  aa 
oracle  at  Thalamic  ^.  Some  say,  this  Pasiphaa  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  had  by  Jupiter  e^ 
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son  named  Ammon.    Others  suppose  her  to  be  Cai 
Sandra",  the  daughter  of  PHi^,  who  died  at  thi 
place,  and  might  have  received  the  name  of  Pas 
phaa'"  from  answering  the  questions  of  all  that  c<» 
suited  her.     Hut    Phylarchus"  affirms,  she  was  titr  ' 
other  than  Daphne  the  daughter  of  Amyclas,  who 
flying  from  the  solicitations  of  Apollo  had  been  meta- 
morphosed Into  a  laurel,  and  subsequently  honoured 
by  that  deity  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.     Be  tlut  a 
it    may,    it  was  aflirmed  that  her  oracle  had  com- J 
manded  all   the  .Spartans  to  return  to  the  equalitjl 
which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  originally  injoinetl.        ,hl 
Last  of  all,  king  Agis  entered  the  assembly,  an^  ] 
after  a  short  speech  declared,  that  he  wouhl  contrt^  i 
bute  largely  to  the  institution  which  he  recommend-,  , 
ed.     He  would  first  resign  to  the  community  bis  owi^-l 

I  great  estate,  consisting  of  arable  and  pasture  lan^l 
and  of  six  hun<fred  talents  in  money  ;  and  next  li^  ] 
mother  and  grandmother,  with  all  his  relations  ant^ 

►friends,  who  were  the  richest  persons  in  Sparta^  J 
would  follow  his  example. 

The  people  were  astonished  at  the  raagni6cenoei  I 

,  of  the  young  man's  proposal,  and  rejoiced  that  noWfc. 
after  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  they  had  at 
last  found  a  Jiiug  worthy  of  Sparta.     Upon  this  Le- 
onidas  began  openly  and  vigorously  to  oppose  thff  ' 
new  regulations.     He  considered,  that  he  should  btf  \ 
obliged  to  do  the  same  with  his  colleguc,  without 

9  FauEDniiu  would  iacline  one  to  believe,  thai  this  tras  tliegodden     , 
Ino.  '  On  the  road  between  Oetylub  and  Thalamiic,'  sayiTie. '  ia  the. 
temple  orino.  Itii  the  cuHtoni  of  those  who  consull  her  tn  &lccj>in 
ker  temple,  and  what  they  wont  to  know  is  reveatcd  to  thetn  in  ft 
dreitiii.  -  Jn  llic  court  of  the  tcni[>!e  are  Iwn  stntucs  of  bnua,  one  of  j 
PnphJa  (it  ought  to  be  '  Pasiphaa']  the  other  of  the  Sun,     That^ 
which  is  in  the  temple,  issocovered  with  (farlondt*  and  tillcts,  tliaiit_ 
i>  not  to  be  gcii)  :  but  it  is  g^d  to  be  of  bruM.'  [iii.  'M.) 

«■  il.«  «  MUT,  9a (^it'ri..,) 

'rhalamia-  was  on  the  gulf  of  Mcsgcne. 
•  "  'iliit  writer,  eontemporary  witlt  AgU.  had  eoinposod  (bcsida 
many  work«  in  mythology)  a  HUtory  ofvurccce,  in  twenty -ci^hti 
\  books,  from  I'yrrhus'  expedition  into  Pel o|>onncsiw  to  the  dmlh  oti 
J*tolciny  KuLTgeteii.*  i  \ 
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receiving  from  the  people  the  same  acknowledge-*  ^ 

ments  ;  that  all  indeed  would  be  equally  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  giving  up  their  fortunes,  while  he  who  first 
set  the  example  would  exclusively  reap  the  honour.       |^ 
He  therefore  demanded  of  Agis ;  "  Whether  or  not       ~ 
**  he  thought  Lycurgus  a  just  and  good  man  ?"   Agis 
answering  in   the  affirmative,  Leonidas  proceeded        ^ 
thus:  "  But  did  Lycurgus  ever  order  just  debts  to        ^ 
be  cancelled,   or  bestow  the  freedom  of  Sparta   ' 
upon  strangers  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
opinion  that  his  commonwealth  could  not  he  in  a        ' 
V  salutary  state,  except  strangers  were  entirely  ex- 
^*  eluded  ? "    Agis  replied,   "  He  was  not  surprised 
'*  that  Leonidas,  who  had  been  educated  in  a  foreign 
^}  country,  and   had  children   by  an  intermarriage 
^'  with  a  Persian  family,   should   be   ignorant  that 
*'  Lycurgus  by  banishing  money  bad  banished  both  « 
<<  debts  and  usury  from  Lacedasmon.     As  for  stran* 
f^  gers,  he  excluded  only  those  who  were  not  likely 
^'  to  conform  to  his  institutions,  or  fit  to  class  with 
^V  his  people.    For  he  did  not  dislike  them  merely  as 
*•  strangers,  his  exceptions  were  to  their  manner^  ^ 

**  and  customs ;  and  he  was  afraid  that,  by  mixing^  9 

**  with  his  Spartans,  they  would  infect  them  with 
*^  their  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  avarice.  Terpander, 
"  Thales,  and  Pherecydes  *'^  were  strangers ;  yet,  be* 
*^  cause  their  poetry  and  philosophy  moved  in  cod* 
**  cert  with  the  maxims  of  Lycurgus,  they  were  held 
^^  in  high  honour  at  Sparta.  Even  you  commend 
**  Ecprepes,  who  when  he  was  one  of  the  Ephori, 
"  retrenched  the  two  strings,  which  Phrynis  the  mu- 
^\  sician  had  added  to  the  seven  of  the  harp ;  you 
.^*  commend  those  who  did  the  same  by  Timotbeus'^; 

'*  Terpander  had  first  introduced  music  into  Sparta,  and  it  had 
been  revived  there  by  Thales  or  Thaletas  (not  tnc  philosopher  bo 
called)  whom  Lycurgus  had  invited  to  that  city.  Pherecydes  bad 
the  glory  of  having  been  the  tutor  of  Pythagoras,  and  first  tau|^t  ^ 

in  Greece,  according  to  Cic.  (Tuso.  L  16.)  the  immortality  of  tiie 
«9ul.* 

'^  Timotheus,  the  Mikaian,  a  celebrated  Ditbynunbic  po^  ami 


"  and  yet  you  complain  of  our  intending  to  banisll  i 
*'  superfluity,  pride,  and  luxury  from  Sparta.  Do  yod 
"  think  that,  in  retrenching  the  swelling  and  supefi 
*'  numerary  graces  of  music,  tlicy  had  no  farthe*  ^ 
*'  view  ;  and  that  they  were  not  afraid  the  excess  ana  ■ 
*'  disorder  would  reach  the  lives  and  manners  of  thii| 
*•  people,  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  state  ? 

From  this  time,  the  common  people  followed  AgisI  i 
But  the  rich  entreated  Leonidas  not  to  renounce  < 
their  cause ;  and  they  exerted  their  interest  so  eP  ] 
Actually  with  the  senate,  whose  chief  power  lay  iii  J 
previously  determining  what  laws  should  be  proposi 
ed  to  the  people,  that  they  carried  it  against  the 
Thetra  by  a  majority  of  one.  Lysander  however, 
being  stdl  in  otfice,  resolved  to  impeach  Leonidafl 
upon  an  ancient  law,  which  forbids  every  descendent 
■4.01  Hercules  to  have  children  by  a  stranger,  and 
makes  it  capital  for  a  Spartan  to  settle  in  a  foreigd 
country.  These  allegations  he  instructed  others  to 
adduce  against  Leonidas,  while  he  with  his  colleguet 
•watched  for  a  sign  from  hcrivcn.  It  \vaF<  customary 
lor  the  Ephori  every  ninth  year,  on  a  clear  star-light 
j^pight,  when  there  was  no  moon,  to  sit  down  and  itt 
•ilence  observe  the  heavens.  If  a  star  happened  to 
riioot  from  one  part  of  them  to  another,  they  pro* 
[  fnounced  the  kings  guilty  of  some  crime  against  thd 
7  "^ds,  and  siii^pended  them  till  they  were  re-establisbi 
ed  by  an  oracle  from  Delphi  or  Olympia.  Lysander, 
■ffirming  that  this  sign  had  appeared  to  him,  sum- 
moned Leonidas  to  his  trial,  and  produced  witnesses 
to  prove  ihat  he  had  two  children  by  an  Asiatic 
woman,  whom  one  of  SelcucusMieutenantsiiad  giveO 
him  to  wife ;  but  that  on  her  conceiving  a  strong  dis-  J 
^  like  to  him,  he  had  reluctantly  returned  home,  and 
£IIed  up  the  vacnncy  in  the  throne  of  Sparta.  During 
this  suit  he  persuaded  Cleombrotus,  Leonidas'  wa* 

nuBwian.  He  adiLcd  oven  a  twelAh  iiring  to  the  harp,  but  for  ibit  I 
be  WM  sevcrclv  punishoii  by  the  SparUna,  who  concludeil  tlHl(  J 
puuty  of  KtuiM  would  enervatt  ibe  pmole.  a 
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in-law  and  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  lay  claim  to  the 
crown.  Leonidas,  greatly  terrified,  fled  to  the  altar 
of  Minerva  in  the  Chalcioecus  ^*  as  a  suppliant ;  and 
his  daughter,  leaving  Cleombrotus,  joined  him  in  the 
intercession.  Thence,  however,  he  was  summoned 
to  the  court  of  judicature ;  and  as  he  did  not  appear, 
he  was  deposed,  and  the  kingdom  adjudged  to  Cle- 
ombrotus. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  Lysander's  magistracy 
expired,  and  he  (juitted  bis  office.  The  Ephori  of 
the  ensuing  year  hstened  to  the  supplication  of  Leo* 
nidas,  and  consented  to  restore  him.  They  likewise 
began  a  prosecution  against  Lysander  and  Mandro-' 
clidas  for  the  cancelling  of  debts  and  distribution  of 
lands,  which  those  magistrates  had  illegally  sanc- 
tioned. In  this  danger,  these  two  persons  persuad-* 
ed  the  kings  to  unite  their  interest,  and  to  despise 
the  machinations  of  the  Ephori.  ^^  These  state-offi* 
*^  cers,*'  said  they,  "  have  no  power,  but  what  they 
**  derive  from  some  difference  between  the  kings.  In 
^  such  a  case,  they  have  a  right  to  support  with  their 
suffrage  the  prince,  whose  measures  are  the  more  sa* 
lutary,  against  the  other ;  but  when  the  kings  are 
unanimous,  nothing  can  over-rule  their  determina- 
tions. To  resist  them  then,  is  to  fight  against  the 
^^  laws.  For,  as  we  said,  they  can  only  decide  be- 
**  tween  the  kings  in  case  of  disagreement ;  when 
*^  their  sentiments  are  the  same,  the  Ephori  have  no 
**  right  to  interpose." 

Convinced  by  this  argument,  the  kings  entered 
the  place  of  assembly  with  their  friends,  where  they 
removed  the  Ephori  from  their  seats,  and  appointed 
others  in  their  room.  Of  these  new  magistrates 
Agesilaus  was  one.  They  then  armed  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  youth,  and  released  many  out  of  prison  ; 
upon  which  their  adversaries  were  struck  with  terror, 
expecting  that  many  lives  would  be  lost.    They  did 

**  A  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Sparta,  constructed  entirdj  of 
bratf.  (L.)    It  wat Hill  m existence  in  Pausanias*  time,  (x.5.)* 
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not,  however,  put  a  single  man  to  the  sword ;  on  the 
contrary,  Agis  undersfandiog  that  Agesilaus  design-, 
ed  to  kill  Leonidas  in  liis  flight  to  Tegea,  and  had 
planted  assassins  by  the  way  tor  that  purpose,  generft 
ously  sent  a  party  of  thirty  men  along  with  liim,  wlu)  I 
escorted  him  safe  to  that  city.  .  f  I 

Thus  the  business  went  on  with  all  the  success  j 
which  they  could  desire,  and  they  had  no  farther  op^  I 
position  to    encounter.     But  this  excellent  regula-  I 
tion,  so  worthy  of  Laceda;mon,  miscarried  through^  ] 
the  failure  of  one  of  its  pretended  advocates,  the  vilq  ] 
disease  of  avarice  in  Agesilaus.      He  was  possessed  ' 
of  a  large  and  fine  estate  in  laud,  but  at  the  sam«| 
time  deeply  in  debt ;  and  as  he  was  neither  able  to, 
pay  his  debts  nor  willing  to  part  with  his  land,  hot 
represented  to  Agis,  that  if  both  his  intentions  werei  i 
carried  jointly  into  execution,  it  would   probabljy  1 
I 'raise  considerable  commotions  in  Sparta;  whereaa*  ' 
if  he  first  obliged  the  rich  by  the  cancelling  of  debtsy 
they  would  afterward  quietly  and  readily  consent  to*  , 
the  distribution  of  lands.     He  drew  Lysandcr,  like- 
wise, into  the  same  snare.     An  order  was  therefore  j 
issued  for  bringing  in  all  bonds  (the  I^acedsemoniant'  ' 
^  call  them  '  Claria ')  and  they  were  piled  together  la- 
the market-place  and  burnt.     When  the  fire  began*  ' 
to  blaze,  the  usurers  and  other  creditors  walked  ofl['in>  { 
great  distress.     But  Agesilaus  scoffingly  said,  '*  H»  | 
*'  never  saw  a  brighter,  or  a  more  glorious  flame-" 

The  common  people  demanded  that  an  immediat««  , 
distribution  of  lands  should  also  be  made,  and  the  1 
kings  gave  orders  for  it;  but  Agesilaus  found  outij 
some  pretence  or  other  for  dciay,  till  it  uas  time  ibCt  < 
Agis  to  take  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  Achteans,  who,  { 
were  allies  of  the  Spartans,  and  had  applied  to  tlieni. 
for  succours.  For  they  expected,  that  the  /Titoliansj 
would  march  through  the  territories  of  Megara,  audi  I 
enter  Peloponnesus.  Aratus  therefore,  the  Achseaai  j 
general,  assembled  an  army  in  order  to  prevent  it,  j 
and  wrote  to  the  Ephori  for  assistance.  I 

These  officers  immediately  despatched  Agis  upoa^l 
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that  service;  and  he  set  forward  with  the  highest 
hopes,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  his  troops  and 
their  attachment  to  his  person.  They  were  most  of 
them  young  men  in  very  indifierent  circumstances^- 
who  being  now  released  from  their  debts,  and  expect- 
ing a  division  of  lands  on  their  return  from  the  war, 
strove  to  recommend  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
to  Agis.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  spectacle  to  the 
cities,  to  see  them  march  through  Peloponnesus  with- 
out committing  the  least  violence,  and  with  such 
strictness  of  discipline  that  they  were  scarcely 
heard  as  they  passed.  The  Greeks  said  one  to  ano^ 
ther,  "  With  what  excellent  order  and  decency  must 
*^  the  armies  under  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  or  Agesi- 
**  laus  of  old  have  moved .;  when  we  find  such  exact 
*•  obedience,  such  reverence  in  the  Spartans  to  a  ge- 
**  neral,  who  is  perhaps  the  youngest  man  in  die 
"  whole  army ! "  This  young  prince's  simplicity  of 
diet  indeed,  his  love  of  labour,  and  his  affecting  tfo 
show  either  in  his  dress  or  arms  above  a  private  sol^ 
dier,  made  all  the  common  people,  as  he  passed,  look; 
upon  him  with  pleasure  and  admiration :  but  hk' 
new  regulations  at  Lacedaemon  displeased  the  rich, 
and  they  were  afraid  that  he  might  raise  commotioiia~ 
every  where  among  the  commonalty,  and  incite  then 
to  follow  the  example. 

After  Agis  had  joined  Aratus  at  Corinth,  in  tbe 
deliberations  about  meeting  and  fighting  the  enetHy, 
he  displayed  a  proper  courage  and  spirit,  without 
any  enthusiastic  or  irrational  flightis.  He  gave  it' as 
his  opinion,  "  That  they  ought  to  bring  on  an  en- 
gagement, and  never  suffer  the  war  to  enter  the 
gates  of  Peloponnesus.  Still,  however,  he  was 
willing  to  do  whatever  Aratus  thought  most  expCM 
*^  dient,  because  he  was  the  older  man,  and  general* 
'^  of  the  AchsBans,  whom  he  came  not  to  command 
"  or  to  control,  but  to  assist  in  the  war.** 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Bato  ^*  of  Sinope  rC* 

'*  Author  of  a  History  of  Persia. 

Upon  the  whole  subject  of  this  expedition  in  favour  of  the' Acfait- 
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lates  the  story  in  another  manner.     He  sayS,  Aratuflt 
was  anxious  to  engage,  and  that  Agis  declined  iUi 
But  Bate  had  never  met  with  what  Aratus  writes,  asi 
an  apology  for  himself  npon  this  point.     That  gene-t  J 
ral  informs  us,  "  That  as  the  husbandmen   had  dX-.r_ 
*'  most  finished  their  harvest,  he  tiiought  it  better  toji 
"  let  the  enemy  pass,  than  to  hazard  by  a  battle  the«l 
*'  loss  of  the  whole  country."     When  Aratus  there- 
fore determined  not  to  fight,  and  dismissed  his  allia 
with  compliments  upon  their  readiness  to  serve  hiniyal 
Agis  who  had  gained  great  honour  by  his  behaviouri<l 
inarched  back  to  Sparta,  where  by  this  time  internal!  " 
troubles  and  changes  demanded  his  presence. 

Agesilans,  still  one  of  the  Ephori,  and  delivered 
from  the  pressure  of  debt  which  had  weighed  down' 
his  spirits,  scrupled  no  act  of  injustice  that  might*' 
bring  money  into  his  coffers.  He  even  added  to  th©'( 
year  a  thirteenth  month,  though  the  proper  period- 
for  that  intercalation  was  not  yet  come,  and  insisted  i 
on  the  people's  paying  snpernumerary  taxes  for  that 
month.  Being  afraid  however  of  revenge  from  those  . 
whom  he  had  injured,  and  seeing  himself  hated  by  alli 
the  world,  he  thought  it  necessary  to   maintain   a 

fuard  which  always  attended  him  to  the  senate- 1 
ouse.  As  to  the  kings,  he  expressed  an  utter  con- ,  , 
tempt  for  one  of  them  '",  and  the  respect  which  he* 
paid  to  the  other  he  wished  to  have  referred  rather 
to  his  being  his  kinsman,  than  to  his  wearing  the  . 
crown.     In  addition  to  all  this,  he  propagated  a  re->   ' 

f)ort,  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  Ephori  the  year  fol- 
owing.  His  enemies,  therefore,  determined  to  hazard  , 
an  immediate  attempt  against  him,  openly  brought  i 
back  Leonidas  ti'om  Tegea,  and  placed  him  on  the' 
throne.  This  the  people  beheld  with  pleasure;  forthey 
were  angry  at  finding  themselves  duped,  witli  respect* 
to  the   promised  distribution  of  lands.     Agcsilaus^- 

tat,  there  are  contidcrable  doubts,  both  from  argumcnl  and  lesd- 
noii},  of  Plutarch's  accuracy.  Sec  Mem,  <le  I'Acad.  dee  Belles 
I^ttrea,  Histoire,  xiv.* 
*  Cleombrolu*.* 
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himself  would  scarcely  have  escaped  their  fury,  had 
not  his  son  Hippomedon,  who  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  whole  city  on  account  of  his  valour, 
interceded  for  his  life. 

Both  the  kings  took  sanctuary,  Agis  in  Chalcioe- 
cus,4ind  Cleombrotus  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  It 
was  against  the  latter,  that  Leonidas  was  most  in- 
censed ;  and  therefore  passing  Agis  by,  he  went  with 
a. party  of  soldiers  to  seize  Cleombrotus,  whom  he 
resentfully  reproached  with  having  conspired  against 
him  though  his  son-in-law,  deprived  him  of  the  king- 
dom, and  banished  him  from  his  country. 

Cleombrotus  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  but  sat 
in  the  deepest  distress  and  silence.  Chelonis,  the 
daughter  of  Leonidas,  had  looked  upon  the  injury 
done  to  her  father  as  done  to  herself;  and  therefore, 
when  Cleombrotus  robbed  him  of  the  crown,  she  left 
him,  in  order  to  console  her  father  in  his  misfortune. 

As  long  as  he  remained  in  sanctuary,  she  stayed 
with  him,  and  when  he  fled  sympathising  with  his 
sorrow  and  full  of  resentment  against  Cleombrotus, 
she  attended  him  in  his  flight.  But,  when  the  for- 
tunes of  her  father  changed,  she  changed  too.  She 
joined  her  husband,  as  a  suppliant ;  and  was  found 
sitting  by  him  with  great  marks  of  tenderness,  and 
her  two  children,  one  on  each  side,  at  her  feet.  The 
whole  company  were  deeply  struck  at  the  sight,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when*  they  considered 
her  goodness  of  heart  and  uncommon  strength  of  af* 
fection. 

Chelonis  then,  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit 
and  her  dishevelled  hair,  thus  addressed  Leonidas. 
"  It  was  not,  my  dear  father,  compassion  for  Cleom- 
*^  brotus,  which  put  me  in  this  habit,  and  gave  me 
"  this  look  of  misery.  My  sorrows  took  their  date 
^^  with  your  misfortunes  and  your  banishment,  and 
^'  have  ever  since  remained  my  familiar  companions. 

Now  you  have  conquered  your  enemies,  and  are 

again  king  of  Sparta,  should  I  still  retain  these  enp 

signs  of  affliction,  or  assume  festival  and  royal  at- 
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"naments;  while  the  husfaaiid  of  my  youth,  ■whom 
"  you  yourself  bestowed  upon  me,  fells  a  victim  to 
**  your  vengeance  ?  If  his  own  submission,  if  the 
"  tears  of  his  wile  and  children  cannot  pro[)itiate 
"  you,  he  must  anffer  a  severer  punishnient  tor  his 
"  offences  than  even  you  require :  he  must  see  his 
"  beloved  wife  die  before  him.  For  how  can  I  live, 
"  and  support  the  sight,  of  my  own  sex,  after  both 
"  my  husband  and  my  father  have  refused  to  hearken 
"  to  my  supplication;  when  it  appears  that,  both  as 
"  a  wife  and  a  daughter,  I  am  born  to  be  miserable 
"  with  my  family?  If  this  poor  man  had  any  plausible 
"  reasons  for  what  he  did,  I  invalidated  tliem  all  by 
"  forsaking  him  to  follow  you.  But  you  furnish  hiia 
"  with  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  misbehaviour,  by 
*•  showing  that  a  crown  is  so  bright  and  desirable  an 
*'  object,  that  a  son-in-law  must  be  slain  and  a 
"  daughter  utterly  disregarded,  where  that  is  In 
*'  question." 

Chelonis.  afler  this  supplication,  rested  her  check 
upon  her  husband's  head,  and  witli  an  eye  dim  and 
languid  through  sorrow  looked  round  on  the  specta- 
tors. Leonidas  consulted  his  friends  upon  the  point, 
and  tlien  commanded  Cleorabrotus  to  rise  and  go 
into  exile  j  but  he  desired  Chelonis  to  stay,  and  not 
forsake  so  affectionate  a  father,  who  had  thus  kindly 
granted  her  husband's  life.  Chelonis,  however, 
would  not  be  persuade<I.  When  her  husband  had 
risen  from  the  ground,  she  put  one  child  into  his 
arms,  and  took  the  other  lierself ;  and  after  having 
paid  due  homage  at  tiie  altar,  where  they  had  taken 
sanctuary,  went  with  him  into  banishment.  So  that, 
had  not  Cleombrotus  been  corrupted  with  the  love 
of  false  glory,  he  must  have  thought  exile  with  wich 
a  woman  a  greater  happiness  than  a  kingdom  without 
her. 

After  Cleombrotus  was  thus  expelled,  the  Ephori 
removed,  and  others  substituted  in  their  place,  Leo- 
nidas laid  a  scheme  to  get  Agis  into  uis  power. 
At  tirst  he  desired  him  to  leave  his  sanctuary,  aud 
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^resnine  his  share  in  the  government ;  "  For  the  peo- 
ple/* he  said,  ^*  thought  he  might  well  be  pardoned, 
as  a  young  man  ambitious  of  honour ;  and  the 
"  rather  because  they,  as  well  as  he,  had  been  de- 
"  ceived  by  the  craft  of  Agesilaus."  But  when  he 
found  that  Agis  suspected  him,  and  chose  to  stay 
where  he  was,  he  threw  off  the  mask  of  kindness. 
Amphares,Demochares,  and  Arcesilaus  used  to  spend 
much  time  with  Agis,  as  being  his  intimate  friends. 
They  likewise  conducted  him  from  the  temple  to  the 
bath,  and  affler  he  had  bathed,  brought  him  back  to 
the  sanctuary.  Amplhares  had  lately  borrowed  an 
immense  quantity  of  plate  and  other  rich  furniture 
from  Agesistrata,  and  he  hoped  that  if  he  could  de- 
stroy the  king  and  the  princesses  of  his  family,  he 
might  keep  those  goods  as  his  own.  Upon  this  ac- 
count, he  is  said  to  have  first  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Leonidas,  and  to  *have  Endeavoured  to  bring 
the  Ephori,  his  collegues,  to  do  the  same. 

As  Agis  however  confined  himself  wholly  to  the 
temple,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to 
the  bath,  they  resolved  to  make  use  of  that  opportu- 
nity. One  day,  therefore,  upon  his  return  they  met 
iiim  with  a  great  appearance  of  friendship^  and  as 
lihey  conducted  him  on  his  way,  conversed  with  muck 
freedom  and  gaycty,  which  his  youth  and  their  inti- 
macy with  him  seemed  to  warrant.  But,  when  they 
came  to  the  turning  of  a  street  which  led  to  the  pn- 
8on,  Amphares  by  virtue  of  his  office  arrested  him  : 
**  I  take  you  into  custody,  Agis,**  said  he,  "  in  order 
"  to  your  giving  an  account  to  the  Ephori  of  your 
"  administration."  At  the  same  time  Demochares, 
who  was  a  tall  strong'tnan,  wrappedjhis  cloke  about 
his  head,  and  dragged  him  off.  The  rest,  as  they  had 

Ereviously  concerted  the  thing,  pushed  him  on  be- 
ind ;  and,  no  one  advamcing  to  his  rescue  or  assist- 
ance, he  was  committed  to  prison. 

Leonidas  presently  came,  with  a  strcHig  band  of 
mercenarie&,  to  secure  the  prison  without ;  and  the 
Ephori  entered  it,  with  sucksenatiors  «  were  of  tkefr 
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party.  They  began,  as  in  a  judicial  process,  with 
demanding  what  he  had  to  say  in  defence  of  his  pn 
ceedifigs  ;  and,  as  the  young  prince  only  laughed 
their  dissimulation,  Amphares  told  him,  "  They 
"  would  soon  make  liini  weep  for  his  presumption," 
Anotlier  of  the  Eplioii,  seeming  inclined  to  put  him 
in  a  way  of  excusing  and  clearing  himself,  asked  him, 
"  Whether  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  had  not  forced 
"  him  into  those  measures  ?"  But  Agis  answered,  "  I 
*'  was  forced  by  no  man  ;  it  was  my  attachment  to 
"  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  my  desire  to 
*'  imitate  him,  which  made  me  adopt  his  form  of 
"  government."  The  same  magistrate  then  demand- 
ed, "  Whether  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done  ?" 
To  which  he  replied,  "  I  shall  never  repent  of 
*'  glorious  a  design,  though  I  see  death  before  rai 
*'  eyes."  Upon  this,  they  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  him,  and  commanded  the  officers  to  carry  him 
into  the  Decas,  whicli  is  a  small  apartment  in  the 
prison,^  where  they  strangle  malefactors.  But  the 
officers  durst  not  touch  him,  and  the  very  mercenaries 
declined  it;  as  deeming  it  impious  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  a  king  ",  Demochares,  observing  this, 
loaded  them  with  reproaches,  and  threatened  to 
punish  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  laid  liold  on 
Agis  himself,  and  thrust  him  into  the  dungeon. 

Uy  this  time  it  was  generally  known  that  Agis  was 
taktn  into  custody,  and  there  was  a  great  concourse 
of  people  at  the  prison-gates,  with  lanthorns  and 
torches.  Among  the  numbers,  who  resented  these 
proceedings,  were  the  mother  and  grandmother  of 
Agis,  crying  out  and  imploring  that  the  king  might, 
be  heard  and  judged  by  the  people  in  full  assemblyf 

f 

''  Thinking  with  our  Shakipearc,  i# 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,  il|! 

Tlmt  treuson  can  but  peep  to  wliat  it  would,  ^ 

Act*  little  of  his  will.  (Hamlet  iv.  S.) 

See  also  1  Sam.  xxiv.  5, 6. 

It  teems  probable  that  for  '  Decaa'  above,  we  should  read  '  Cev,' 
the  name  of  (he  prison  at  Sports.* 
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But  this,  instead  of  procuring  him  a  respite,  hastened 
his  execution ;  for  they  were  afraid  he  would  be  re- 
scued in  the  night,  if  the  tumult  should  increase. 

As  Agis  was  going  to  execution,  he  perceived  one 
of  the  officers  lamenting  his  fate  with  tears,  upon 
which  he  said,  "  My  friend,  dry  up  your  tears ;  for, 
**  as  I  suffer  innocently,  I  am  in  a  better  condition 
"  than  those  who  condemn  me  unjustly."  So  say- 
ing,he  cheerfully  offered  his  neck  to  the  executioner  ". 

Amphares  then  going  to  the  gate,  Agesistrata 
threw  herself  at  his  feet^  on  account  of  their  long  in- 
timacy and  friendship.  He  raised  her  from  the 
ground  and  told  her,  '^  Her  son  should  suffer  no 
"  farther  violence  or  injury."  He  added  likewise, 
she  might  go  in  and  see  him,  if  she  pleased.  She  de- 
sired that  her  mother  might  be  admitted  with  her, 
and  Amphares  assured  her  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion. When  he  had  let  them  in,  he  commanded  the 
gates  to  be  again  locked,  and  Archidamia  to  be  first 
introduced.  She  was  very  old,  and  had  lived  in  high 
honour  and  esteem  among  the  Spartans.  After  she' 
was  put  to  death,  he  ordered  Agesistrata  to  walk  in. 
She  did  so,  and  .beheld  her  son  extended  on  the 
ground,  and  her  mother  hanging  by  the  neck.  She 
assisted  the  officers  in  taking  Archidamia  down, 
placed  the  body  by  that  of  Agis,  and  wrapped  it  de- 
cently up.  Then  embracing  her  son  and  kissing  him, 
she  said,  '^  My  son,  thy  too  great  moderation,  lenity, 
*^  and  humanity  have  ruined  both  thyself  and  us." 
Amphares,  who  from  the  door  observed  and  heard 
all  that  passed,  went  up  in  the  utmost  fury  to 
Agesistrata,  and  cried  out ;  *Mf  you  approved 
**  your  son's  actions,  you  shall  also  have  his  reward." 
She  rose  up  to  meet  her  fate,  and  said,  with  a  sigh 
for  her  country,  *^  May  all  this  be  for  the  good  of 
"  Sparta ! " 


'*  According  to  Pausan.  viii.  10.,  Agis  fell  in  an  expedition  agaiiist 
Megalopolis;  but  Plutarch's  is  the  more  generally  received  acoount, 
which  places  his  death  B.  C.  241.* 
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Wlien  these  events  were  reported  in  the  city,  and 
the  three  corpses  were  carried  out,  the  terror  which 
the  sad  scene  inspired  was  not  so  great,  but  that  the 
people  openly  expressed  their  grief  and  indignation, 
and  their  hatred  of  I,conidas  and  Aniphares.  For 
they  were  persuaded,  that  there  had  not  been  such  a 
train  of  vitlainons  and  impious  actions  at  Sparta,  since 
tbe  Dorians  first  inhabited  PeJoponnesus. 

The  majesty  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  been  held 
in  such  veneration  by  their  very  enemies,  that  they 
^lad  scrupled  to  strike  tlicm,  even  when  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  in  battle.  Hence  it  was  that, 
in  the  many  actions  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  other  Greeks,  the  former  had  lost  only  their  king 
Cleombrotus  (I.),  who  fell  by  a  javelin,  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  a  little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
doD.  As  for  Theopompus,  who  (as  the  Messenians 
affirm)  was  slain  by  Aristomenes,  the  Lacedaemonians 
deny  it,  and  say  he  was  only  wounded.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  some  dispute  :  but  it  is  certain, 
that  Agis  was  the  first  king  of  Laceda^mon  put  to 
death  by  the  Ephori ;  and  that  he  suifercd  only  for 
having  engaged  in  an  enterprise  eminently  glorious 
and  truly  worthy  of  Sparta ;  though  he  was  of  an 
age,  at  which  excn  errors  are  considered  as  pardon- 
able. His  triends  indeed  had  more  reason  to  com- 
plain  of  him,  tiian  his  enemies,  for  having  saved 
Leonidas,  and  trusted  his  associates,  in  the  unsua^ 
picious  generosity  and  goodness  of  his  heart. 
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After  Aj^s  was  put  to  death,  Leonidas  intended 
the  same  fate  for  his  brother  Archidamus  ;  but  that 
prince  saved  himself  by  a  timely  retreat.  His  wile 
A^iatia  however,  who  Iiad  been  newly  brought  to 
bed«  was  (breed  by  the  tyrant  from  her  own  house, 
and  given  to  his  sou  CIcomcncs.    Cleonicncs  wu 
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not  yet  quite  come  tto  /years  (of  maturity,  ibut  ikis 
firtber  was  iUniviUiDg  that  ^ny  otberman  should  naanry 
her ;  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Gylippus^  and  heiress 
to  hab  krge  .estate,  and  Id  beauty,  as  weU  as  happiness 
of  temper  and  conduct,  ^surpassed  ^  the  women  iOf 
Greece.  She  left  tiothing  unattempted,  to  prevent 
ber  being  forced  into  this  match,  but  all  her  efforts 
proved  ine&otual.  Wh^n  she  ivas  married  there<- 
fi)re  to  Cleotaenes,  she  made  him  a  good  and  dfeo- 
tionate  wife,  though  she  ihated  his  father.  Cieontenes 
was  passionately  iond  of  her  from  the  first,  and  )kis 
attachment  to  his  wife  made  him  sympathise  with  her 
on  tbe  inoHriiful  remesmbrance  of  Agis.  He  wonld 
often  a^  her  ifor  the  history  pf  tbat  un£»rtunate 
prince,  and  listen  with  deep  attention  to  her  aiccoiant 
of  bis  sentiments  and  his  designs. 

Cleomenes  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  bad  a 
native  greatness  of  mind.  Natutre  had  oMreover  disi- 
pesed  him  to  temperanoe  jAfid  simplicity  c^  manoeM, 
equally  with  Agis ;  but  he  had  iioct  bis  oalnaness  and 
moderation.  His  spirit  bad  an  ardoiir  in  it;  and 
ibene  was  an  impetuosity  in  his  pursuits  ^fhooour,  or 
wbatever  appeared  to  him  under  that  cbaa'acter*  He 
hidd  it  most  glorious,  indeed,  to  reign  over  ;a  wiHiii|p 
people;  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  h^  it  not  m^ 
^orious  to  subdiie  their  reluctances,  and  bring  them 
ev^n  against  their  indinations  into  the  adoption  «f 
aakitairy  measures. 

With  tbe  prevailing  eaamiersand  customs  of  Spanta 
he  was  dissatisfied.  He  saw,  that  ease  and  pleasure 
were  the  chief  objects  with  the  people ;  that  the  king 
paid  but  little  regard  to  public  concerns,  and  if  no^ 
jpody  gave  him  any  disturbance,  chose  to  ^eod  his 
time  in  the  enjoynkents  of  affluence  and  luxnry;  and 
that  individuals,  entirely  actuated  by  self-interest, 
concerned  themselves  no  &rther  in  toe  business  of 
itbe  state  than  they  could  turn  it  to  tbeir  own  einolu^ 
ment.  And  what  rendered  tbe  prospect  still  more 
melancholy^  it  appeared  dangerous  to  make  any 
mention  of  training  flie  youth  to  $jtrang«?c6ccwes<aiHi 
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strict  temperance,  to  persevering  fortitude  and  unu  J 
versa!  equality,  since  the  proposing  of  these  thin|^ij 
had  cost  Agis  his  hfe.  I  \ 

It  is  said  likewise,  that  Cleomenes  had  been  in- 
structed in  philosophy  at  a  very  early  period  of  life 
by  Sphrenis  the  Borysthenite ',  who  came  to  Lace- 
dEcmon,  and  taught  the  youth  with  great  diligence 
and  success.  Sphserus  was  one  of  the  principal  dis- 
ciples of  Zeno  the  Citiean  * ;  and  it  seems  that  he  ad- 
mired the  strength  of  genius,  which  he  found  in 
Cleomenes,  and  added  fresh  incenlives  to  his  love  of 
glory.  We  are  informed  that,  when  Leonidas  of  old 
was  asked,  "  What  he  thought  of  the  poetry  of 
*'  Tyrtieus ;"  he  replied,  "  1  think  it  well  calculated 
"  to  excite  the  courage  of  our  youth  :  for  the  enthu- 
'*  siasm,  with  which  it  inspires  them,  makes  thera 
"  fear  no  danger  in  battle."  So  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy *  may  put  persons  of  lofty  and  fiery  spirits  upon 
enterprises  too  desperate ;  but,  in  those  of  a  grave 
and  mild  disposition,  it  will  produce  all  the  good 
ejects  for  which  it  was  designed. 

When  Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomenes  came  to  the 
crown,  he  observed  that  all  ranks  of  men  were  utter- 
ly corrupted.  The  rich  had  an  eye  only  to  private 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  entirely  neglected  the  public 
interest.  The  common  people,  on  account  of  the 
meanness  of  their  circumstances,  had  no  spirit  for 
war,  no  ambition  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
Spartan  exercises.   Cleomenes  himself  possessed  only 


'  SphieruB  was  bom  loward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphua,  and  flourUhcd  undur  that  of  Euergetea.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  177.)  haa  given  us  a  catalogue  of  his  work*,  which 
were  considerable.  He  was  first  the  scholar  of  Zeno,  and  after- 
ward of  Clesnthes. 

The  Boryslhenes,  fioJ.  the  Niepcr,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 

'  He  was  go  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  Zeno  ofEli'a,  a  city 
of  I,Bconia,  who  flouiished  about  two  hundred  yettn  after  ihe  deain 
of  Zeno  ilie  Citiean.  Citium,  of  which  tlie  elder  Zeno  was  a  native, 
was  a  town  of  Cyprus. 

'  From  it's  tendency  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  death,  ud  &  belief 
in  the  agency  of  Providence.  paj. 
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the  name  of  king,  while  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ephori.  He,  therefore,  soon  began  to  think 
of  changing  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  He  had 
a  friend  called  Xenares,  united  to  him  by  such  an 
affection  as  the  Spartans  called  ^  inspiration/  Him 
he  first  sounded;  inquiring  of  him,  what  kind  of  a 
prince  Agis  was,  and  by  what  steps  and  with  what 
associates  he  came  into  the  way,  which  he  subse- 
quently pursued.  Xenares  at  first  consented  readily 
enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  gave  him  an  ex- 
act narrative  of  all  the  proceeding.  But  when  he 
found  that  Cleomenes  interested  himself  deeply  in 
the  afiair,  and  took  such  an  enthusiastic  pleasure  in 
the  new  schemes  of  Agis,  as  to  desire  to  hear  them 
again  and  again,  he  reproved  his  distempered  incli- 
nations, and  at  last  entirely  left  his  company.  He 
did  not  however,  acquaint  any  one  with  the  cause  of 
their  misunderstanding ;  but  only  said,  **  Cleomenes 
"  knew  very  well.**  As  Xenares  so  strongly  opposed 
the  king's  project,  he  thought  others  must  be  as  little 
disposed  to  come  into  it ;  and  he  therefore  concerted^ 
the  whole  matter  by  himself.  Under  the  persuasion, 
that  he  could  more  easily  effect  his  intended  change 
in  the  time  of  war  than  in  that  of  peace,  he  embroil- 
ed his  country  with  the  Achaeans,  who  had  indeed 
given  sufficient  occasion  of  complaint.  For  Aratus, 
their  great  leader,  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  to  reduce 
bH  Peloponnesus  into  one  body.  This  was  the  end, 
which  he  had  in  view  in  his  numerous  expeditions, 
and  in  all  his  proceedings  during  the  many  years  of 
his  administration.  This,  indeed,  he  was  of  opinion 
was  the  only  way  to  secure  that  peninsula  against  it's 
foreign  enemies.  He  had  already  succeeded  with 
most  of  its  states ;  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Eleans, 
and  such  of  the  Arcadians  as  were  in  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian interest,  being  all  that  stood  out.  And  upon 
Leonidas*  death,  he  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  Arcadians,  particularly  those  who  bordered  upon 
the  Achasana,  designing  thus  to  try  how  the  Lace- 
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in  his  return ;  but  they  assassinated  him  immediately 
afterward.  Whether  it  was  against  the  consent  of 
Cleomeues,  as  Phylarchus  supposes,  or  his  friends 
had  persuaded  him  to  abandon  that  unhappy  prince, 
we  cannot  decide.  The  chief  part  of  the  blame  how-, 
ever  fell  upon  those  friends,  who  if  he  gave  his  coflm 
sent,  were  supposed  to  have  teased  hini  into  it.  ^ 

By  this  time,  he  was  resolved  to  carry  his  intended' 
changes  into  immediate  execution  ;  and  he  therefore 
bribed  the  Ephori  to  permit  him  to  renew  the  war. 
He  gained  over  also  many  others  by  the  assistance  of- 
his  mother  Cratesiclea,  who  liberally  supplied  hisM 
with  money,  and  joined  in  his  schemes  of  gloryiT 
Nay,  it  is  said  that,  though  disinclined  to  marry  again;*'' 
for  her  son's  sake  she  accepted  a  man,  Megistonou»i"J 
who  had  considerable  interest  and  authority  amongj 
the  people. 

One  of  his  first  operations  was,  the  going  to  seia 
Leuctra*,  a  place  within  the  dependencies  of  MegaloJ^I 
polis.  The  Acha>ana,under  the  command  of  Aratua,- 
fastened  to  it's  relief;  and  a  battle  was  fought  near 
the  walls,  in  which  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
was  beaten.  But  Aratus  stopping  tlie  pursuit  at  a 
defile  which  was  in  the  way,  Lysiadas*  the  Megalo- 
politan,  offended  at  the  order,  encouraged  the  cavalry 
about  him  to  pursue  their  advantage;  by  which 
means  he  entangled  them  among  vineyards,  ditches, 
and  other  enclosures,  where  they  were  forced  to  break 
their  ranks,  and  fell  into  the  utmost  disorder.  Cleo- 
menes,  observing  his  opportunity,  commanded  the 
Tarentines  and  Cretans  to  fall  upon  them ;  and 
Lysiadas,  after  great  exertions  of  valour,  was  defeat- 
ed  and  slain.  The  Lacedaemonians,  thus  encouraged, 
returned  to  the  action  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  routed 

*  By  Polvbius  called  Laodicea.  This  place  mint  not  be  con- 
founded witn  the  Leuctra  of  Bteotia,  where  Epatninondas  gained 
his  great  victory.* 

*  In  the  text  it  is  '  Lydiadas.'  But  Polybius  calls  him  '  Lysiadu  :* 
and  M)  elsewhere  dues  Plutarch.  Puusaniaa  (viii.  2' .)  says  he  did 
not  fsll  till  aome  years  afterward,  when  Cleomencs  took  Megalopolia. 
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the  whole  Acbasan  army.  After  a  considerable  carn- 
age, a  truce  was  granted  to  the  survivors,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  ;  but  Cleomenes 
ordered  the  body  of  Lysiadas  to  be  brought  to  him. 
He  then  clothed  it  in  robes  of  purple,  and  put  a 
crown  upon  it's  head ;  and,  in  this  attire,  sent  it  to 
the  gates  of  Megalopolis.  This  was  the  Lysiadas, 
who  restored  liberty  to  that  city,  in  which  he  was  an 
absolute  prince,  and  united  it  to  the  Achasan  league. 

Cleomenes,  highly  elated  with  this  victory,  thought 
if  matters  were  once  entirely  at  his  disposal  in  Sparta, 
the  Achsans  would  no  longer  be  able  to  stand  be- 
fore  him.  For  this  reason  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince his  father-in-law  Megistonoiis  that  the  yoke  of 
the  Ephori  ought  to  be  broken,  and  an  equal  division 
of  property  made;  by  which  Sparta  would  be  enabled 
to  resume  her  ancieot  valour,  and  once  more  rise  to 
the  empire  of  Greece.  Megistonoiis  assented,  and 
the  king  then  admitted  two  or  three  other  friends 
into  the  scheme. 

About  that  time,  one  of  the  Ephori.  as  he  slept  in 
the  temple  cff  Fasiphaa',  had  a  most  remarkable 
dream.  He  thought  that,  in  the  court  ^vhere  the 
Ephori  ased  to  »it  lor  the  despatch  of  business,  four 
chairs  were  lak^n  a«av,  and  onlv  one  left.  And  as 
he  was  wonderine  at  the  change,  he  heard  a  voice 
from  the  sanctiiarv  announce,  '^  Thii  is  best  for 
"Sparta.**  ThiJ%i*ion  ne  reported  to  Cleomenes, 
who  at  firsi  was  m-ir^h  ci^once.ted.  reann;;  th^t  some 
sospickm  had  led  hirra  Vj  sorjnd  his  iiteiirioni.  But 
when  hefiNiod  tha*  zJr.^t  -mz*  no  ncticn  in  :he  case,  be 
was  the  more  cort-iir:':  :'.  ;,:•  p^:>>r*  ;  isd  taking 
with  him  H»ci  ot  v.^  v.-z^r...  kA  he  iJi.^zr.i  rro^ 
likely  to  opfjrj^  :--  '  *-  '  ss*-:'.^  i;^:':^  He.-^Ea  an-i 
Alasa,  two  c.-r?*  1'X  A.-'A^:-*^  v=:i-'/r j:r2  ztj  "jze 
Achaeain  leafr^e,  ^ry^  v^,*  ••.-.r.-..  A::*r  •> .-  be  lul 
in  a  «ore  or  jiccn::!!*-^,  •  v,  O". -orr-*r. . •,  i.-:c  th-^.  't»- 
sieeed  Xaaeu^sa.     A*  .^z  v-^  »o  .•jtc*^*-^^^  ♦^ 


'  ^»j.  :v:.  use-  fi^ 
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dsemonians  by  a  variety  of  long  marches,  that  tnost.i 
of  them  desired  to  be  left  in  Arcadia  j  and  he  returoi  , 
ed  to  Sparta  with  only  the  mercenaries.  By  the  way  ] 
he  communicated  his  design  to  such  of  them,  as  hft  J 
beJieved  most  attached  to  his  interest,  and  advanceiil 
slowly,  that  he  might  come  upon  the  Epliori  whilM 
they  were  at  supper. 

When  he  approached  the  town,  he  sent  Euryclidrt 
before  him  to  the  hall  uhere  those  magistrates  used! 
to  sup,  upon  pretCDce  of  his  being  charged  with  some  3 
message  relative  to  the  army.     He  was  accompanied  J 
by  Thericion  and  Phcebis,  and  two  other  young  meri  , 
who  had  been  educated  with  Cleonienes,  and  whorrt 
the  Spartans  call '  Samotliracians  *.*     These  were  at  , 
the  head  of  a  small  party.     While  Euryclidas  was  i 
holding  the  Ephori  in  discourse,  the  others  ran  upon 
them  with  their  drawn  swords,  and  slew  them  all  ex^ 
cept  Agesilaus,  who  was  likewise  thought  to  haytf 
shared  the  same  fate,  for  he  was  the  first  man  thai 
fell ;  but  in  a  little  time  he  conveyed  himself  silently  , 
out  of  the  room,  and  crept  into  a  small  building, 
which  was  the  temple  of  Fear.    This  Temple  wai  [ 
generally  shut,  but  at  that  time  happened  to  be  openJ  , 
As  soon  as  he  was  within,  he  immediately  barred  th^  j 
door.    The   other  four  were  despatehed  outriglit|,J 
and    so    were  above  ten  more,  who  came  to  thef 
assistance.     Those,  that  remained    quiet,    receive* 
no  harm  ;  nor  were  any  prevented  from  departlnjf  1 
the  city.     Nay,  Agesilaus  himself  was  spared,  wheflf  I 
he  ventured  the  next  day  out  of  the  temple. 

The  Lacedtcmonians  have  not  only  temples  dedU  l 

/  ] 

■  AU  the  commentators  agree,  that  J^lmS^uk  ii  a  corruptioo*  ^ 
Palmeirius  propa»e«  to  rtad  Uk^iix,  '  Pythiaiu.'  Thui  tho  Spartani  t 
called  two  peraoDS,  whom  tlio  king  employed  to  consult  tho  oracl^  J 
of  Apollo,  and  who  used  to  eat  at  the  ^J^s'^  tabic.  But  Hh^im  jb'I 
Terr  diaiant  in  enund  from  ^^tS-^sui.  The  editor  of  the  fbrm^fl 
English  troDclaiion  propoiw,  by  no  moani  unhuppil}',  to  reaCj 
yuHftiT^M,  whioli  is  synonymous  to  rvt/t^m.  Proper  regurdioudilt  j 
to  bu  paid  likewise  to  the  conjecture  of  Brj-an  and  Du  Soul,  who^  j 
olTer  us  £ii^a>T«fs(.  Tlfis  signifiea  '  persons  who  give  the  signal  of  I 
battle,  prafectt,  gencndn.' 
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cated  to  Fear,  bfit  also  to  Deaths  t6.  Lattghter^  and  to 
many  of  the  passions.  Neither  do  they  pay  hotaage 
to  Fear,  as  on«  of  the  noxious  and  de^irdying  dfieitaons, 
but  they  consider  it  aS  the  \itst  cement  of  society* 
Hence  it  was,  tihatt  the  EphWri  (as  Ai^istOtle  inffbrmi 
us)  when  they  entered  upon  their  office;,  <;ansed  p^td^ 
clamation  to  be  made  that  the  people  should  shavie 
their  upper  lip,  and  be  ot^dtetat  to  the  laws^,  that 
they  might  not  ht  under  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  severity.  As  for  the  shavfng  of  the  upper 
lip,  dl  the  design  dt  that  injunction,  in-  my  opinio^, 
is  to  teach  the  youth  Obedience  in  the  smallest  mat- 
ters. And  the  ancients  seem  to  me  td^  have  thought 
th^t  Valour  consists^  not  in  being  ei6m]j>t  form /ear, 
but  on  the  contrary,  in  feeling  ayea/of  rieproach  and 
a  dread  of  infamy.  For  those,  who  stand  most  in 
apprehension  of  the  litWy  act  with  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity against  thte  ihphiy ;  and  theyi  who  are  most 
tender  of  their  rejputi^tion,  look  with  the  least  c6n- 
cei*tf  upon    other  dangers.    Ohe  of  the  poetS'  had 

theref&r6  well  prbttotiftcfed. 


fogenuoiis  shanie  r^des  with  Jedr. 


Hence  Homer  makes  Helen  say  ta  her  father-in« 
law,*  Priam, 

Before  thy  presence,  father,  I  appear 
With  oonaciOQS  riiatne  and  te^et&itieijear^ 

And  in  another  place  he  remarks,  the  Grecian  troop» 

WUhJear  and  liteiice  on  their  chiefr  attend. 

For  reverence,  in  vulgar  minds,  is  generally  the 
concomitant  of  fear.  And  therefore  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians placed  the  temple  of  Fear  near  the  hall  where 


9  Pope.  n.  iii.  172.    The  following  quotation  is  fnmi'the  tante' 
book,  V.  431. ♦ 

M  2 
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the  Ephori  used  to  eat,  in  order  to  show  that  their 
authority  was  nearly  equal  to  the  regal- 
Next  day,  Cleoinenes  proscribed  eighty  of  the  ci- 
tizens, whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  expel ;  and 
removed  ali  the  seats  of  the  Ephori  except  one,  in 
which  he  designed  to  set  himsit,  to  hear  causes  and 
despatch  other  business.  He  then  assembled  the 
people,  in  order  to  explain  and  defend  what  he  had 
done.  His  speech  was  to  this  effect :  "  The  admi- 
"  nistration  was  placed  by  Lycurgus  in  the  hands  of 
"  the  kings  and  the  senate  ;  and  by  tiieni  Sparta  was 
"  a  long  time  governed,  without  any  occasion  for 
"  other  magistrates.  But  as  the  Messenian  war  was 
"  protracted  to  a  great  length,  and  the  kings  Iiaving 
"  the  armies  to  command  had  not  leisure  to  attend 
«  to  the  decision  of  causes  at  home,  they  pitched 
**  upon  some  of  their  friends  to  be  left  as  their  depu- 
"  ties  for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  of  Ephori  or 
"  Inspectors.  These  at  first  beiiaved  as  substitutes 
"  and  servants  to  the  kings ;  but  by  little  and  little 
*'  they  got  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  in- 
"  sensibly  erected  their  office  into  an  independent 
"  magistracy  '°.  A  proof  of  this  is  a  custom  stiii  re- 
•*  inaining,  that  when  the  Ephori  send  for  the  king, 
•*  he  refuses  to  hearken  to  the  first  and  second  mes- 
"  sage,  and  does  not  attend  them  till  they  send  a 
•'  third.  Asteropus  was  the  first  of  the  Ephori,  who 
**  many  ages  after  their  creation  raised  their  otlice  to 
•*  that  height  of  authority.  While  they  kept  within 
*•  the  bounds  of  moderation,  it  was  better  to  endure, 
"  than  to  remove  them  ;  but  when  by  their  usurpa- 
"  tions  thev  destroyed  the  ancient  form  of  govern. 
"  ment,  when  they  deposed  some  kings,  put  others 
"  to  death  without  any  form  of  trial,  and  threatened 
"  those  princes  who  were  solicitous  to  see  the  divine 


"  When  ihe  aothority  of  the  kings  wm  grown  loo  cnormoui, 
Theopompiis  found  it  nt'ccssury  lo  curb  it  by  ihe  iiiKtituttun  of  ili<> 
Ephori.  But  tla-y  were  not,  aa  CleomeneB  says,  at  their  first  c«td- 
blishtiii'ut  '  ■ubatitutea  and  servants  to  the  king.'  See  the  Lifu  of 
LycureM,!.  121.,  not.  (89.) 
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••  constitution  of  their  country  in  it's  primitive  lu** 
^<  tre,  they  became  absolutely  insupportable.  Had 
"  it  been  possible,  without  the  sheddmg  of  blood,  to 
have  exterminated  those  pests,  which  they  had  in« 
troduced  into  Lacedsemon ;  such  as  luxury,  super^ 
^^  flttous  expense^  debts,  usury,  and  those  still  older 
evils,  poverty  and  riches;  I  should  then  have 
thought  myself  the  happiest  of  kings.  In  curing 
**  the  distempers  of  my  country,  I  should  have  been 
considered  as  the  physician,  whose  lenient  hand 
heals,  without  giving  pain.  But,  for  what  neces- 
^'  sity  has  obliged  me  to  do,  I  have  the  authority  of 
**  Lycurgus ;  who  though  neither  king  nor  magis* 
*•  trate,  but  only  a  private  man,  took  upon  him  to 
<<  act  as  a  king  ^\  and  appeared  publicly  in  arms.  The 
**  consequence  of  which  was  that  Charilaus,  the 
reigning  prince,  fled  in  consternation  to  the  altar. 
But,  being  a  mild  and  patriotic  king,  he  soon  en* 
tered  into  Lycurgus'  designs,  and  accepted  his 
*^  new  form  of  government.  These  proceedings  then 
of  your  great  legislator  are  an  evidence,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  new-model  a  constitution 
without  the  terror  of  an  armed  force.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  applied  that  remedy  with  the  utmost 
^  moderation  ;  only  ridding  myself  of  such  as  op- 
**  posed  the  true  interest  of  Lacedaemon.  Among 
^  the  rest  J  shall  make  a  distribution  of  all  the  lands, 
"  and  clear  the  people  of  their  debts.  From  the 
''  strangers  I  shall  carefully  select  some  of  the  best 
^  and  ablest,  that  they  may  be  admitted  citizens  of 
^*  Sparta,  and  protect  her  with  their  arms ;  and  that 
**  we  may  no  longer  see  Laconia  a  prey  to  the  iEto-: 
^^  Hans  and  Illyrians,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
•*  number  of  inhabitants  interested  in  it's  defence.** 
When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  was  the  fir3t 
to  surrender  his  own  estate  into  the  public  stock. 
His  father-in-law  Megistonoiis,  and  his  other  friends, 

"  Lycurgus  nerer  assumed  or  aspired  to  resal  authorit;^,  and 
Cleomenes  mentioDS  this,  only  to  take  off  the  odium  from  himself 
See  his  Life. 
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followed  his  example.  The  rest  of  tJiie  citieenii  did 
the  same ;  and  then  the  land  was  divided.  He  even' 
assigned  lots  for  each  of  the  persons,  whom  he  had 
driven  into  exile  ;  and  declared  that  they  should  all' 
be  recalled  when  tranquillity  had  once  more  taken 
place.  Having  tilled  up  the  number  of  citizens  out. 
of  the  best  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring' 
countries,  he  raised  a  body  of  four  tliousand  toot* 
whom  lie  taught  to  use  the  two-handed  pike  instead' 
of  the  javelin,  and  to  hold  their  shields  by  a  handl%, 
and  not  as  before  by  a  ring.  He  then  applied  hinw 
self  to  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  formed  them 
with  all  the  strictness  of  the  Lacedajraonian  disci- 
pline ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  was  much  assisted 
by  Sphairus.  Their  schools  of  exercise,  and  their 
refectories,  were  soon  brought  into  their  ancient  op* 
der;  some  being  reduced  to  it  by  compulsion,  but 
the  chief  part  coming  voluntarily  into  the  noble  traio* 
ing  peculiar  to  Sparta.  To  prevent  any  offence  how- 
ever, that  might  be  taken  at  the  name  of  monarchy 
for  single  sovereignty],  he  made  his  brother  Eiich- 
das  his  partner  in  the  throne  ;  and  this  was  the  only 
time,  that  the  Spartans  had  two  kings  of  the  sauia 
^rnily. 

The  Achseans  and  Aratus,  he  observed,  were  pen* 
suaded  that  the  late  change  had  brought  the  Spartan 
affairs  into  a  doubtful  and  unsettled  state  ;  and  that' 
he  would  not  dare  to  quit  the  city,  while  it  was  in 
such  a  ferment.  He  therefore  thought  it  would  have 
both  its  honour  and  utility,  to  show  the  enemy  how 
readily  his  troops  would  obey  him.  In  consequence 
of  which  he  entered  the  Megalopolitaa  territories^ 
where  he  spread  desolation,  and  made  a  very  consi* 
derable  booty.  In  one  of  his  last  marches,  he  seized 
a  company  of  comedians  who  were  on  the  road  from 
Messene,  built  a  stage  in  the  enemy's  country,  priti 
posed  a  prize  of  forty  mina;  to  the  best  pertbrmer, 
and  spent  a  whole  day  in  seeing  them.  Not  that  he 
set  any  great  value  upon  such  diversions,  but  he  di4 
it  as  an  insult  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  evince  lu^ 
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wperiarit^  hy  ihi^  ^iWk  of  amtempt  For,  among 
the  Grecian  and  royal  ariii«es»  his  was  ikt  only  oiie 
which  bad  not  a  trptiq  of  play«rs»  jugglers,  singers, 
and  dancers  of  both  se^s.  No  mteinperanoe  or 
buffi)onerjB  ao  public  shows  or  feasts,  except  on  tike 
late  oc<vision,  were  ever  seen  in  his  camp.  The 
young  men  passed  the  principal  part  of  their  time  in 
the  exercfs^s,  and  the  old  men  in  teaching  them. 
Thejr  bpurs  of  leisure  were  diverted  with  cheerful 
discourse,  which  had  all  the  smartness  of  Laconic 
repartee.  This  kind  of  amusement  had  those  advan- 
tages, which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Ly«- 
AMirgus. 

Th,e  king  himself  was  the  best  teacher.  Plain  and 
simple  in  his  equipage  and  diet,  assuming  no  kind  of 
pomp  above  a  common  citizen^  he  set  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  sobriety.  This  was  no  small  advantage  to 
his  affiurs  in  Greece.  When  the  Greeks  addressed 
themselves  to  other  kings,  they  did  not  so  much  ad- 
mire their  wealth  and  magnificence^  as  execrate  their 
pride  and  ostentation,  their  difficulty  of  access^  and 
their  harshness  of  behaviour  to  all  who  had  business 
at  their  courts.  But  when  they  applied  to  Cleomenes, 
who  not  only  bore  the  title  but  had  all  the  lofty  qua^ 
lities  of  a  king,  they  saw  no  purple  or  robes  of  state^ 
no  rich  carriages,  no  mob  of  pages  or  of  door-keqp* 
ers  to  be  encountered.  Neither  had  they  their  an* 
swer,  B&er  great  difficulties,  from  the  mouth  of  se* 
cretaries  ^;  but  they  found  him  in  an  ordinary  habit^ 
read^  lio  meet  them,  and  oflfer  them  his  hand.  He 
received  them  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  en* 
tered  into  their  business  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
freedom.  This  engaging  manner  gained  their  hearts, 
and  they  declared  that  'he  was  the  only  genuine  de« 
scendant  of  Hercules. 

His  common  supper  was  diort,  and  truly  Laconic* 

'*  In  the  text  it  is  yfn/ju/jumrwff  *  by  billets ; '  but  it  should  ptom 
bably  be  read,  as  in  the  St.  Genn.  MS.  yy^M^rtrnfy  *  secretaries;* 
there  being  no  instances  in  antiquity,  that  have  come  to  out  knofvr* 
le4ge>  of  wtitten  answers  to  a  peisoiud  applicatioii. 
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There  were  only  couches  for  three  people  ;  but  when  -i 
he  entertained  embassadors  or  strangers,  two  more 
couches  were  added,  and  the  table  was  a  little  hetter  < 
furnished  by  the  servants.     Not   that   any    curioui,4 
dainties  or  dessert  were  added  ;  only  the  dishes  were  J 
larger,  and  the  wine  more  generous.     For  he  btamedJ 
one  of  his  friends  for  having  set  before  strangerti 
nothing  but  the  coarse  cake  and  black  broth,  whicKl 
they  eat  in  their  common  refectories.     "When  wttl 
*'  have  strangers  to  entertain,"  said  he,  "  we  needJ 
"  not  be  such  very  rigid  Lacedfenionians."     After^ 
supper,  a  three-legged  stand  was  brought  in,  upon  * 
which   were  placed  a  brass  bowl  full  of  wine,  two 
silver  pots  that  held  about  a  pint  and  a  half  a-piece, 
and  a  few  cups  of  the  same  metal.  Such  of  the  guests, 
as  were  inclined  to  drink,  made  use  of  these  vessels^  i 
for  the  cup  was  not  pressed  upon  any  man  against  fl 
his  will.     There  was  no  music,  nor  was  any  thing  orj 
the  sort  wanted:  he  entertained  his  company  very  r 
agreeably  with  his  own  conversation,  sometimes  ask-  1 
ing  questions,  and  sometimes  telling  stories.     His 
serious  discourse  was  perfectly  free  from  moroseness, 
and  his  mirth  from  petulance  and  rusticity.     The  arti  ^ 
which  other  princes  used,  of  drawing  men  to  theuT  I 
purpose  by  bribery  and  corruption,  he  looked  upon  J 
as  both  iniquitous  and  impolitic.     But  to  engage  and! 
fix  people  in  his  interest  by  the  charms  of  conversa*! 
tion,  without  fraud  or  guile,  appeared  to  him  an  ho-  I 
nourable  method,  and  worthy  of  a  king.     For  he  rei  i 
garded  it  as  the  true  distinction  between  a  hireling 
and  a  friend,  that  the  one  is  gained  by  money,  and 
the  other  by  obligingness  of  behaviour. 

The  Mantineans  were  the  tirst,  who  applied  for  hit  1 
assistance.  They  admitted  him  into  their  city  in  the 
night ;  and  havmg  by  his  help  expelled  the  Achaan 
garrison,  they  placed  themselves  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  re-established  their  laws  and  ancient  form 
pf  government,  and  retired  the  same  day  to  Tegca. 
Thence  he  made  a  circuit  through  Arcadia,  and 
marched  down  toPhers  in  Achaiaj  intendiog  by 
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this  movement  either  to  bring  the  Achaeans  to  a  bat- 
tle, or  to  make  them  look  upon  Aratus  in  a  mean 
light,  for  having  thus  as  it  were  abandoned  the  coun- 
try to  his  destroying  sword. 

Hyperbatas  was  indeed  general  at  that  time,  but 
Aratus  possessed  the  whole  authority.  The  Achseans 
assembled  theirforces,  and  encampedat  Dymaeae'^  near 
Hecatombaeum  ;  upon  whih  Cleomenes  marched  up 
to  them,  though  it  was  deemed  a  rash  step  for  him  to 
take  post  between  Dymasas,  which  belonged  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  Achaean  camp.  He  boldly  chal- 
lenged the  Achaeans  however,  and  indeed  forced 
them  to  battle,  in  which  he  entirely  defeated  them, 
killed  great  numbers  upon  the  spot,  and  took  many 
prisoners.  Lango  was  his  next  object,  from  which  lie 
expelled  an  Achaean  garrison,  and  then  put  the  town 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eleans. 

When  the  Achaean  afiairs  were  in  this  ruinous 
state,  Aratus,  who  used  to  be  general  every  other 
year,  refused  the  command,  though  he  was  strongly 
pressed  to  accept  it.  But  it  was  certainly  wrong, 
when  such  a  storm  was  raging,  to  quit  the  helm,  and 
leave  the  direction  to  another*.  The  first  commands 
of  Cleomenes  appeared  to  the  Achaean  deputies** 
sufficiently  moderate ;  afterward,  however,  ne  sent 
envoys,  and  insisted  on  having  the  command  him- 
self. In  other  matters,  he  said,  he  should  not  diffi^ 
with  them,  for  he  would  restore  them  both  the  pri- 
soners and  their  lands.    The  Achaeans  agreed  to  a 

IS  Polybius  calls  it  'Dymtt.' 

^  And  yet  perhaps  some  Achaean  bard  was  found,  eren  in  thoiS 
days,  who  with  more  poetry  than  accuracy  could^  celebrate  '  tha 
pilot  that  toeather^d  the  storm  !' 

'^  The  two  French  translators,  and  the  English  one  employed  by 
ToBsoOy  change  /ubfrpi«  here  into  « fMrfM,  without  any  necessity  or 
pratence  of  authority  for  it.  We  do  not  see  why  Cleomenes  migfil 
not  po&sibly,  in  the  first  conditions  which  he  proposed,  demtmi 
something  less  of  the  Achaeans,  than  their  allowing  nim  to  be  aoift- 
mander-in-chief  and  governor  of  all  Greece.  (L.)  It  mav  befe- 
marked  that  Plutarch,  in  the  account  of  this  affiur  which  he  ghrcs 
in  the  Life  of  Aratus,  varies  considerably  from  the  one  bdbn  mfi 
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paci^catioD  upon  these  conditions,  and  invited 
Cleomenes  to  Lerna  "',  where  a  general  assembly  of 
their  state  was  to  be  held.  But  Cleomenes,  hasten- 
ing his  march  too  much,  heated  himself,  and  then 
very  imprudently  drank  cold  water ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  he  threw  up  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  speech.  He  therefore 
sent  the  Achceaus  the  most  respectable  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  putting  off  the  meeting  retired  to  Laco- 
da;raon. 

This  ruined  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Had  it  not  beea 
ibr  this,  she  might  have  recovered  out  of  her  pre- 
sent distress,  and  have  maintained  herself  against  the 
insolence  and  rapacity  of  the  Macedonians.  Aratus 
cither  feared  and  distrusted  Cleomenes,  or  envied 
his  unexpected  success.  He  thought  it  intolerable, 
that  a  young  man  newly  sprung  up  should  rob  him 
at  once  of  the  honour  and  power,  which  he  had  now 
for  three  and  thirty  years  possessed,  and  come  into 
a  government  which  had  been  growing  so  long  under 
his  auspices.  For  this  reason,  he  first  tried  what  his 
interest  and  powers  oC  persuasion  would  do,  to  keep 
the  Achieans  from  closing  with  Cleomenes ;  but  they 
were  prevented  from  attending  to  him  by  their  ad- 
miration of  the  great  spirit  of  that  prince,  and  their 
conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Spartans, 
who  only  sought  to  bring  Peloponnesus  back  to  it's 
ancient  model.  Aratus  then  undertook  what  would 
not  have  become  any  Grecian,  but  what  in  him  was 
peculiarly  dishonourable,  and  unworthy  of  all  his 
former  conduct  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field  : 
He  called  Antigonus  into  Greece,  and  filled  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  Macedonians  ;  though  in  his  youth  he 
had  expelled  them,  and  rescued  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth out  of  their  hands.  He  was  even  an  enemy, 
and  an  object  of  jealousy,  to  all  kings.  Antigonus, 
in  particular  (as  it  appears  from  the  writings,  which 

'!  'Si'ated  on  a  tnarsh  between  Argns  and  Myccna:,  and  famous 
for  the  Hjfdra,  which  Hercules  destroyed." 
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he  left  behind  him  ^%  he  loaded  with  a  thousand  f»r 
proache&  He  blasts  that  he  had  encountered  a^d 
overcoine  innumerable  difficulties,  in  order  to  delii^ 
Athens  from  «  Macedonian  garrisoo  (  and  yet  he 
introduced  those  very  Macedonians,  armed  as  thff 
^gre,  into  his  own  country,  into  his  own  house,  am 
evf^  into  the  women's  apartment  At  the  same  tiine 
he  could  not  bear  that  a  Spartan  Idng,  a  descendant 
of  Hercul^,  whose  only  ambition  it  was  to  restore 
the  ancient  polity  of  his  country,  to  correct  it's 
broken  harmony,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  wber 
Poric  tone  which  Lycurgus  had  given  it  ^%  $hoa]4 
be  declared  general  of  the  Sicyonians  and  Tiio- 
Qflsans  ^^  In  order  to  avoid  the  coarse  cake  and  the 
short  cloke,  and  (what  he  thought  the  greatest 
grievance  in  the  whole  system  of  Cleomenes)  the 
ld)olishing  of  riches,  and  Uie  rendering  of  poverty  s 
more  supportable  thing,  he  made  Acbaea  truclde  to 
the  diadem  and  purple  of  Macedonians  and  of  Asiatic 
grandees.  To  shun  the  appearance  of  submission  tb 
Cleomenes,  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the  divinity  <^ 
Antigonus,  and  with  a  garland  on  his  head  sung 
paeans  in  honour  of  a  rotten  Macedonian.  These 
things  we  adduce,  not  in  accusation  of  Aratus,  fqt 
in  many  respects  he  was  a  great  mant  and  worthy  /oi 
Greece}  we  mean  only  to  point  out  with  compaasioa 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  in  dispositiom 
the  best  formed  to  virtue  can  produce  no  exceUcsnco 
without  some  taint  of  imperfection. 

When  the  Ach^eans  re-assembled  at  Argos,  apd 
Cleomenes  came  down  from  Tegea  to  meet 


'^  Aratus  wrote  a  History  of  the  Achsans,  and  of  his  own  con^ 
duct, 

'7  The  mufticy  like  the  architecture,  of  the  Dorians  was  remavk* 
able  for  it's  simplicity.  M.  Ricard  however,  with  the  Latin  transla-^ 
tor  and  Amyot,  thinks  that  Plutarch,  though  he  oflen  illustrates 
political  by  physical  harmony,  only  means  in  this  place  to  lefef' to 
the  Doric  origin  of  the  Lacedaemonians.* 

>*  This,  probably,  should  be  '  Tritseana.'  Tritsea  was  •  dty  of 
Phocia,  and  comprebMcnded  in  the  league;  which  could  hardly  he  the 
case  with  Tricca,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  or  rather  of  Achsea.  Paua.  vL  12. 
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Penteleum.  A&  the  Achaeans  were  apprehensive  of 
n  revolt  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  they  sent  a  body  of 
cavalry  and  some  mercenaries  from  Argos,  to  guard 
against  any  measures  tending  that  way,  and  pro- 
ceeded themselves  to  celebrate  the  Nemean  games 
at  Argos.  Upon  this,  Cleomenes  hoping  (as  it 
eventually  happened)  that  if  he  could  come .  sud- 
denly upon  the  city,  while  it  was  filled  with  multi* 
tudes  assembled  to  partake  of  the  diversions,  he 
should  throw  all  into  the  utmost  confusion,  marched 
up  to  the  walls  by  night,  and  seized  the  quarter  caBed 
Aspis,  which  lay  above  the  theatre,  notwithstanding 
it's  difficulty  of  access.  This  struck  them  all  with 
such  terror,  that  no  one  thought  of  making  any  re- 
sistance ;  they  agreed  to  receive  a  garrison,  and  gave 
twenty  of  the  citizens  hostages  for  their  actiiig  as 
allies  to  Sparta,  and  following  the  standard  of  Qeo- 
menes  as  their  general. 

This  action  added  greatly  to  the  fame  and  autho- 
rity of  that  prince.  For  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta, 
with  all  theur  endeavours,  could  never  fix  Argot  in 
their  interest ;  and  Pvrrhus  himself,  one  pf  the  ablest 
of  chieftains,  though  he  forced  his  way  into  the  town^ 
could  not  retain  possession  of  it;  but  lost  his  life  in 
the  attempt,  and  had  a  considerable  part  of  his  army 
cut  in  pieces.  Hence  the  despatch  and  keenneaa  q£ 
Cleomenes  were  the  more  admired ;  and  they,  who 
before  had  laughed  at  him  for  declaring,  that  he 
would  tread  in  the  steps  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus  in* 
the  cancelling  of  debts  and  in  an  equal  division  of 
property,  were  now  fully  persuaded,  that  he  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  entire  change  in  the  spirit  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Spartans.  In  both  respects  they  were 
90  contemptible  before,  and  so  little  able  to  help 
themselves,  that  the  ^tolians  made  an  inroad  into 
Laconia^  and  carried  off  fifty  thousand  slaves.  Upon 
which  occasion,  one  of  the  old  Spartans  said,  *^  The 
enemy  had  done  them  a  kindness,  by  taking  such 
a  heavy  charge  off  their  hands."  Yet  they  had  no 
sooner  returned  to  their  primitive  customs  and  dis- 
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cipHne,  than  as  if  Lycurgus  himself  had  restored  his 
polityj  and  invigorated  it  with  his  presence,  they 
gave  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  valour  and 
obedience  to  tiieir  magistrates,  in  raising  Sparta  to 
it's  ancient  suijeiiority  in  Greece,  and  recovering 
Peloponnesus. 

AloTOg  with  Argos,  CleonEp  and  Phlius  immedi- 
ately came  in".  Aratiis  was  at  that  time  making  an 
inquisition  at  Corinth  into  the  conduct  of  such,  as 
were  reported  to  be  in  the  Lacedaemonian  interest. 
But  when  the  intelligence  of  their  late  losses  reached 
him,  and  he  found  that  the  city  was  Itilling  off  h> 
Cleomcnes,  and  souglit  to  get  rid  of  the  Acha;ans*% 
lie  was  not  a  little  alarmed.  In  this  confueiori'  he 
could  devise  no  better  expedient,  than  that  of  calling 
the  citizens  to  council,  while  he  stole  away  to  the 
gate,  and  finding  a  horse  ready  for  him  there,  h« 
mounted  and  fled  to  Sicyon.  The  Corinthians  wei<e 
in  such  haste  to  pay  their  compliments  to  Cleomencs, 
that  (a!<  Aratus  informs  us)  they  killed  or  spoiled  all 
their  horses.  Cleomcnes,  he  adds,  highly  censured 
them  for  not  having  seized  him,  but  soffered  him  to 
escape.  Nevertheless  Megistonous,  he  subjoins,' 
came  to  him  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  and  oflered 
to  give  him  large  sums,  if  he  would  deliver  up  tho 
citadel  of  Corinth,  where  he  had  an  Achcpan  gar- 
rison. But  to  this  he  replied,  "That  atiairs  did  not 
"  then  depend  upon  him ;  he  must  be  governed  by 
"  circumstances."    So  Aratus  himself  writes. 

Cleomencs  in  his  march  from  Argos  added  the 
Trcezenians,  EpidaurianB,  and  llermionians  to  the 
number  of  his  friends  and  allies  ;  and  then  went  to 
Corinth,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  about  tho 
citadel,   which  the  Acha?ans  reiuscd  to  surrender. 
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He  sent,  however,  for  the  friends  and  stewfttds  of 
Aratus,  and  wdered  them  to  take  care  of  his  house 
and  effects  in  thai  city.  He  likewise  sent  ngmtt  to 
that  general  by  TFit3rmallus  th4  Messenian,  ami  pro^ 
posed  that  the  citadel  should  be  garrisoned  half  wiUi 
Acb«tBs,  and  half  with  Lacedaemonians ;  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  double  the  pension,  which  he  then 
received  from  Ptolemy  [Euergetes]  king  of  Egypt, 
But  Aratus,  instead  of  accepting  these  conditions, 
having  dispatched  his  son  and  other  hostages  to  A»- 
tigoous,  and  persuaded  the  Achaeans  to  give  ofders 
that  the  citadel  of  Corinth  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  that  prince,  Cleomenes  immediately  n* 
vaged  the  territories  of  Sicyon,.  and  in  pursuance  of 
»  decree  of  the  Corinthians  seized  on  the  wholer 
estate  of  Aratus.  Af^er  Antigonus  had  passed  Ge^ 
rania**  with  a  large  army,  Cleomenes  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  fortify  the  Onaean  mountains** 
than  the  Isthmus,  and  by  the  advantage  of  his  post 
tky  tire  out  the  Macedonians,  rather  than  hazard  a 

Eltehed  battle  with  the  highly  disciplined  Phalanx. 
y  •  this  plan  of  operations  Antigonus  was  greatty 
perplexed.  For  he  had  neither  laid  in  a  sufficient 
q^uantity  of  provisions,  nor  could  he  easily  force*  the 
pass,  where  Cleomenes  had  stationed  himself.  Ho 
attempted  one  night,  indeed,  to  get  into  Pelopon-* 
netns  by  the  port  of  Lechaeum  ^,  but  he  was  repulsed 
with  loss. 

Cleomenes  was  highly  encouraged  by  this  success, 
and  his  troops  went  to  their  evening's  refbeshtnent 
with  pleasure.  Antigonus^  on  the  other  hand,  wa9 
excessively  dispirited ;  for  he  saw  himself  in  sotnou^ 
blesome  a  situation,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  tb^ 

*'  A  mountain  between  Megara  and  Corinth. 

^  This  range  of  mountains  extends  from  the  Scironian  rocksi  ob' 
the  road  to  Attica,  as  far  as  mount  Cithsron.  (Strab.  viiL)  Tliej 
were  called  «pf  •»!*«, '  the  mountains  of  asses,'  (L.)  a  name  derived^ 
(as  the  learned  Bryant  elaborately  proves,  in  his  Dissertation  upon 
the  story  of  Balaam)  from  one  of  the  objects  of  idolatry  of  the  ' 
then  world.  * 

*i'  One  of  the  two  harbours  of  Corinth. 
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find  any  resources,  except  such  as  were  extremely 
difficult  of  execution.  At  last  he  determined  to 
move  to  the  promontory  of  Heraeum '"',  and  thence 
to  transport  his  troops  in  boats  to  Sicyon  ;  but  that 
required  much  time,  and  very  considerable  prepara- 
tions. The  following  evening,  however,  some  of 
the  friends  of  Aratus  arrived  from  Argos  by  sea,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  acquaint  him  that  the  Argives  were 
revolting  from  Cleomenes,  and  pro(^K)sed  to  invite 
him  to  that  city.  Oi"  this  defection  Aristotle  was 
the  author,  and  he  had  found  no  great  difficulty  in 

Eersuading  the  people  into  it,  because  Cleomenes 
ad  not  cancelled  their  debts,  as  he  had  given  them 
reason  to  expect.  Upon  this  Aratus  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  whom  he  had  received  from  Antigoaus, 
sailed  to  Epidaurus.  But  Aristotle,  not  waiting  for 
him,  assembled  the  townsmen,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Timoxenus  and  a  party  of  Achaians  from 
Sicyon  attacked  the  citadel. 

Cleomenes,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  about 
the  second  watch  of  the  night,  sent  for  Megistonoiis, 
and  in  an  angry  tone  ordered  him  to  the  relief  of 
Argos.  For  he  it  was,  who  had  principally  guaran- 
teed the  obedience  of  the  Argives,  and  had  thus 
prevented  the  expulsion  of  such  as  were  suspected. 
Having  despatched  Megistonoiis  upon  this  business, 
the  Spartan  prince  watched  the  motions  of  Antigo- 
nu8,  and  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  Co- 
rinthians; assuring  them,  it  was  no  serious  affair  that 
had  happened  at  Argos,  but  only  an  inconsiderable 
tumult.  Mugistonuus  got  into  Argos,  but  was  stain 
in  a  skirmish  there ;  the  garrison  were  hard  pressed, 
and  messenger  after  messenger  was  sent  to  Cleo- 
menes. Upon  this  he  was  afi-aid  that  the  enemy, 
after  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Argos, 
■would  block  up  the  passages  against  him,  and  then 
go  and  ravage  Laconia  at  their  pleasure,  and  besiege 


**  Consecrated  to  Juno,  on  vrhicli  slooU  u  temple  of  that  goddctia 
See  Liv.  xxxii.  23.* 
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Sparta  itself,  which  was  now  entirely  defenceless.  He 
therefore  decamped  from  Corinth,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  the  loss  of  the  town  :  for  Antigonus 
immediately  entered  it,  and  placed  a  garrison  there. 
In  the  mean  time  Cleomenes,  having  collected  bis 
forces  which  had  been  scattered  in  their  march,  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  walls  of  Argos ;  but  failing  in 
that  enterprise,  he  broke  open  the  vaults  under  the 
quarter  called  Aspis,  gained  an  entrance  that  way, 
and  joined  his  garrison,  which  still  held  out  against 
the  Achaeans.  After  this,  he  took  some  other  quar* 
ters  of  the  city  by  assault ;  and,  ordering  the  Cre- 
tan archers  to  ply  their  bows,  quickly  cleared  the 
streets  of  the  enemy.  But  when  he  saw  Antigonus 
descending  with  his  infontry  from  the  heights  into 
the  plain,  and  his  cavalry  already  pouring  into  the 
city,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  post. 
He  had  now  no  other  resource  but  to  collect  all  his 
men,  and  retire  along  the  walls,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  without  loss.  Thus,  after  having  achieved 
the  greatest  exploits  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and 
made  himself  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  one  campaign,  he  lost  all  in  less  time 
than  he  had  gained  it ;  some  cities  immediately  with- 
drawing from  his  alliance,  and  others  surrendering 
themselves  not  long  afterward  to  Antigonus. 

Such  was  the  ill  success  of  this  expedition.  And 
what  was  no  less  a  misfortune,  as  he  was  marching 
home,  messengers  from  Lacedsemon  met  him  in  the 
evening  near  Tegea,  and  informed  him  of  the  death 
of  his  wife;  for  whom  his  affection  was  so  strong, 
that  amidst  the  current  of  his  happiest  success  he 
could  not  stay  from  her  a  whole  campaign,  but  fre- 
quently repaired  to  Sparta.  No  wonder  then  that  a 
young  man,  deprived  of  so  beautiful  and  virtuous  a 
wife,  should  be  extremely  affected  with  the  loss. 
Yet  his  sorrow  did  not  debase  the  dignity  of  his 
mind.  He  spoke  in  the  same  accent ;  he  preserved 
the  same  dress  and  look  :  he  gave  his  orders  to  hia 
officers,  and  provided  for  the  security  of  legea. 

VOL.  v.  N 
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Next  morning  he  entered  Lacedsemon  ;  and,  after 
having  paid  a  proper  tribute  to  grief  at  home  with 
his  mother  and  his  children,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  concerns  of  state.  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt^. 
agreed  to  furnish  him  with  succours  ;  but  it  was  i 
condition,  that  he  sent  him  his  mother  and  children 
hostages.  This  circumstance  he  knew  not  how 
communicate  to  his  mother;  and  whenever  he  at 
tempted  to  mention  it  to  her,  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. She  began  to  suspect  there  was  something, 
which  he  was  afraid  to  open  to  her;  and  she  asked 
his  friends  what  it  might  be.  At  last,  he  ventured 
to  tell  her;  upon  which  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter,  and  said,  "  Was  this  the  thing,  which  you  have 
"so  long  hesitated  to  communicate?  Why  do  not 
*'  you  immediately  put  us  on  board  a  ship,  and  send 
"  this  carcase  of  mine  where  you  think  it  may  be  of 
*'  most  use  to  Sparta,  before  age  renders  it  good  for 
"  nothing,  and  sinks  it  into  the  grave?" 

When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  voyage, 
they  went  by  land  to  Tsenarus,  the  army  conducting 
them  to  that  port.  Cratesiclea,  being  on  the  point 
of  embarking,  tookCIeomenes  alone  into  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  where  seeing  him  in  great  emotion  and 
concern,  she  threw  her  arms  about  him  and  said; 
"  King  of  theLacediemonians,  take  care  that  when  we 
*'  go  out,  no  one  perceive  us  weeping,  or  doing  any 
*'  thing  unworthy  of  Sparta.  This  alone  is  in  our 
*•  power ;  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  After 
she  had  given  him  this  advice,  and  composed  her 
countenance,  she  went  on  board,  with  her  little 
grandson  in  her  arms,  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  put 
to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  Kgypt,  she  understood  that 
Ptolemy  had  received  embas.=;ador9  from  Antigonus, 
and  seemed  to  listen  to  his  proposals ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  she  was  informed  tnatCleomenes,  though 
invited  by  the  Achceans  to  a  pacification,  was  afraid 
upon  her  account  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  without 
Ptolemy'*  consent.     In  this  diflSculty  she  wrote  to 
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her  son,  to  desire  him  '^  to  do  >yhat  he  thought  most 
^^  advantag^.us  and  honourable  for  Sparta,  and  npt 
^^  for  the  aake  of  an  old  woman  and  a  child  to  live  In 
*'  constant  ^gr  of  Ptolejgay/'  Such,  under  adverse 
fortune,  was  the  behaviour  of  Cratesiclea. 

A^f  Antigonus  had  taken  Tegea  and  plundered 
OrchomejQus  and  Mantixiea,  Cleomenes,  nqw  shut 
up  within  the  bounds  of  Laconia,  enfranchised  such 
of  the  helots  as  could  pay  five  Attic  minae  for  their 
liberty.  By  this  expedient  he  raised  fifty  talents } 
and  having  moreover  armed  apd  trained  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian manner  two  thousand  of  those  helots,  whom 
he  designed  to  oppose  to  the  Lteucaspides  of  Antigo- 
nus^ he  engaged  in  a  great  and  unexpected  enter- 
prise. Megalopolis  was  at  that  time  as  large  and 
Eowerful  a  city  as  Sparta.  It  was  supported,  besides, 
y  the  Acha^ns  and  Antigonus,  whose  troops  lay  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  Megalopolitans,  indeed,  had 
been  the  foremost  and  the  most  eager  of  all  the 
Achasans  in  their  application  to  Antigonus.  Yet 
this  city  Cleomenes  resolved  to  surprise ;  for  which 
purpose  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  five  days'  provi- 
sions, and  led  them  to  Sellasia,  as  if  he  meditated  an 
inroad  into  the  territories  of  Argos.  But  he  turned 
short  and  entered  those  of  Megalopolis ;  and,  after 
haying  refreshed  his  troops  at  Rhoetium,  marched  by 
Helicus^  directly  toward  that  city.  When  he  was 
near  it  he  sent  Fanteus  forward  with  two  companies 
of  Lacedaemonians  to  seize  that  part  of  the  wall, 
which  was  between  the  two  towers,  and  which  he 
understood  to  be  the  least  guarded ;  and  followed 
himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  at  the  common 
pace.  Fanteus  finding  not  only  that  quarter,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  wall 
without  defence,  pulled  it  down  in  some  places,  un* 
dermined  it  in  others,  a.nd  put  all  the  sentinels  to  the 
sword.     While  he  was  thus  employed^  Cleomenes 

^7  Lubinus,  from  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  thinks  it  ought  to  l»i 
read  '  H«li$son/  there  being  no  sm^, place  as  Helicus  in  Arqidia. 
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I  «ame  op,  and  entered  the  city  with  his  forces,  before 
"  the  MegaJopolitans  knew  of  his  approach. 

As  soon  as  they  were  apprised  of  the  misfortune. 
Which  had  befallen  tbein,  the  chief  part  left  the  city, 
■  taking  along  with  them  their  money  and  other  most 
'  Valuable  effects.     The  rest  made  a  stand,  and  though 
they  could  not  dislodge  the  enemy,  yet  by  their  resist- 
ance they  gave  their  fellow-citizens  an  opportunity  of 
'  escaping.    There  remained  not  above  a  thousand 
^  men  in  the  town,  ail  the  others  having  retired  to 
Messene  with  their  wives  and  cinldren,  before  there 
I  Was  any  possibility  of  pursuing  them.     A  large  pro- 
portion even  of  those,  who  had  armed  and  fought  in 
[defence  of  the  city  got  off,  and  very  few  were  taken 

Srisoners.     Of  this  number  were  I-ysandridas  and 
'hearidas,  two  persons  of  high  name  and  autlio- 
tHty  in  Megalopoh's.     As  they  were  such  respectable 
I  inen,   the  soldiers  carried  them  before  C'leonienes^.! 
f  Lvsandridas  no  sooner  saw  CIcomenes,  than  he  thus 
[addressed  him  :  "  Now,"  said  he  (in  a  loud  voice, 
rbecause  it  was  at  a  distance),  "  now,  king  of  Sparta, 
••  you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  action  much 
''  more  glorious  and  princely  than  the  late  one,  and 
'  of  acquiring  immortal  honour."  Cleomencs,  guess- 
I  ing  at  bis  aim,  replied  ;  "  Yon  would  not  have  me 
**  restore  you  the  town  ?"     *'  The  very  thing,"  saitl 
Lysandridas,  "  which  I  would  propose.     1  strongly 
**  advise  you  not  to  destroy  so  fine  a  city,  but  to  fill  it 
"  with  firm  friends  and  faithful  allies  by  restoring  the 
**  Megalo|)olitans  to  their  country,  and  becoming  the 
**  saviour  of  so  considerable  a  people."    Cleomenes 
paused  a  while,  and  then  answered,  "  'l"his  is  hard  to 
*'  believe ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  let  glory  with  us 
*•  always  preponderate  over    interest."       In  conse- 
quence of  this  determinalion  he  despatched  the  two 
men  to  Messene.  with  a  herald  in  his  own  name,  to 
offer  the  Megalopolitans  tlicir  town  on  condition  tliat 
they  would  renounce  the  Achseans,  and  declare  them- 
selves his  friends  and  allies. 

Though  Cleomenes  however  made  so  gracious  and 
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humane  a  proposal,  Philopoemen  would  not  suffer  the 
Megalopolitans  to  accept  it,  or  to  quit  the  Achaean 
league*'*;  but  assuring  them  that  the  king  of  Sparta, 
instead  of  inclining  to  restore  them  their  city,  was 
only  anxious  to  get  the  citizens  likewise  into  his 
power,  forced  Thearidas  and  Lysandridas  to  leave 
Messenc.  This  is  that  Philopoemen,  who  was  subse- 
quently the  leading  man  among  the  Achaeans,  and 
(as  w^e  have  related  in  his  Life)  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Greeks. 

Upon  this  Cleomenes,  who  had  hitherto  kept  tlie 
faouses  and  goods  of  the  Megalopolitans  with  sO 
much  care,  that  not  the  least  thing  had  been  embez- 
zled, was  enraged  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  plun- 
dered the  whole,  sent  the  statues  and  pictures  to 
Sparta,  and  levelled  the  greatest  and  best  parts  of  the 
city  with  the  ground.  He  then  marched  home  again, 
being  under  some  apprehensions  that  Antigonus 
and  the  Achaeans  would  come  upon  him.  They 
made  no  motion,  however,  toward  it,  for  they  were 
then  holding  a  council  at  iEgium.  Aratus  mounted 
the  nostrum  upon  that  occasion,  where  he  wept  a 
long  time  with  his  robe  before  his  face.  They  were 
all  much  surprised  and  desired  him  to  speak.  At 
last  he  said,  "  Megalopolis  is  destroyed  by  Cleo- 
"  raenes.*'  The  Achaeans  were  astonished  at  so 
heavy  and  sudden  a  blow,  and  the  council  immedi'^ 
ately  broke  up.  Antigonus  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  but  as  his  troops 
assembled  slowly  from  their  winter-quarters,  he  or- 
dered them  to  remain  were  they  were,  and  marched 
to  Argos  with  a  considerable  body  offerees  which  he 
bad  with  him. 

This  caused  the  second  enterprise  of  Cleomenes  to 
appear  rash  and  desperate ;  but  Poly  bins,  on  the 
contrary,  informs  us,  that  it  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  foresight.     For  knowing  (as  he  tells  us)  th^t 

'^  Polybius,  in  his  second  book,  bestows  just  encomiums  upon  this 
conduct  of  the  Megalopolitans,  and  as  w^nnly  censures  the  cruelty 
•f  Cleomenes. 
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the  Macedonians  were  dispersed  in  winter-quarter^  I 
and  that  Antigonus  lay  in  Argos  with  only  his  frienw>l 
and  a  few  mercenaries  about  him,  he  entered  thf 
territories  of  that  city  ;  under  the  persuasion,  thai 
either  the  shame  of  suffering  such  an  inroad  woul^ 
*  provoke  Antigonus  to  battle  and  expose  him  to  ad* 
feat,  or  that  if  lie  declined  the  combat,  it  would  briojfl 
him  into  disrepute  with  the  Argives.      The  evedkl 
justified  his  expectation.    When  the  people  of  Argo4  f 
saw  their  country  laid  waste,  and  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  destroyed  or  carried  off,  they  ran  in 
great  displeasure  to  the  king's  gates,  and  besieged 
them  with  their  clamours,  bidding  him  either  go  out 
and  fight,  or  else  give  place  to  his  superiors.     An- 
tigonus  however,    like    a  wise   and   able   general, 
thought  the  censures  of  strangers  no  disgrace,  in 
comparison  with  his  quitting  a  place  of  security  and 
rashly  hazarding  a  battle,  and  therefore  he  persisted 
in  his  first  resolution.    Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time, 
inarched  up  to  the  very  walls,  insulted  his  enemies, 
and  before  he  retired  spread  desolation  at  his  plea- 
sure. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  informed  that  An>  J 
tigonus  was  come  to  Tegea,  with  a  design  to  enter  | 
Laconia  on  that  side.  Upon  this  emergency  he  put 
his  troops  under  march  another  way,  and  appeared 
again  belbre  Argos  by  break  of  day,  ravaging  all  the 
adjacent  fields.  He  did  not  now  cut  down  the  corn 
with  sithes  and  sickles,  as  people  usually  do,  but  beat 
it  down  with  wooden  instruments  in  the  form  of 
cimitars,  as  if  this  destruction  uas  only  an  amuse- 
ment to  his  soldiers  in  their  march.  Yet  when  they 
would  have  set  fire  to  Cyllarabis,  the  school  of  exer- 
cise, he  prevented  it ;  reflecting,  that  the  ruin  of 
Megalopolis  had  been  dictated  by  passion  rather  than 
by  reason. 

Antigonus  immediately  returned  to  Argos,  having 
taken  care  to  place  guards  in  all  the  passes  of  the 
mountains.  But  Cleomenes,  as  if  he  held  him  and 
his  operations  in  the  utmost  contempt,  sent  heralda  , 
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to  demand  the  keys  of  Juno's  temple,  that  he  might 
sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  After  he  had  indulged 
himself  in  this  insult  on  his  enemy,  and  offered  his 
sacrifice  under  the  walls  of  the  temple  which  was 
fast  shut  up,  he  led  his  troops  off  to  JPhlius.  In  his 
march  thence  he  dislodged  the  garrison  of  OloguntuSi 
and  then  proceeded  by  Orchomenus;  by  whicH 
means  he  not  only  inspired  his  subjects  with  fresh 
courage,  but  made  himself  considered  by  the  enemy 
as  an  admirable  general,  and  a  man  capable  of  tfale 
most  arduous  undet'takings.  For  with  the  strengtl^ 
of  a  single  city  to  oppose  the  whole  power  of  the 
Macedonians  and  Peloponnesians,  and  all  the  trea^* 
sures  of  the  king,  and  not  only  to  keep  Laconia  un« 
touched,  but  to  carry  devastation  into  the  enemy's 
country,  were  indications  of  no  common  genius  and 
spirit. 

He,  who  first  termed  money  ^  the  sinews  of  busi<- 
ness,'  seems  principally  to  have  had  respect  to  the 
business  of  war.  And  Demades,  when  the  Atheni- 
ans called  upon  him  to  equip  their  navy,  and  get  iit 
out,  though  their  treasury  was  very  low,  told  them^ 
^^  They  must  think  of  baking  bread,  before  they 
'^  thought  of  an  embarkation/'  It  is  also  said  that 
the  old  Archidamus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  the  allies  desired  that  the  quota  i^ 
each  might  be  settled,  replied,  '^  War  cannot  be  kept 
"  at  a  set  diet^."  And  in  this  case  we  may  jusUy 
observe  that,  as  wrestlers  strengUiened  by  long  ex- 
ercises at  last  weary  out  those,  who  have  equal  skill 
and  agility,  but  not  equal  exercise ;  so  Antigonus, 
coming  to  the  war  with  vast  funds,  in  process  of  time 
exhausted  and  overcame  Cleomenes,  who  could  but 
very  slenderly  pay  his  mercenaries,  and  give  his 
Spartans  bread. 

In  all  other  respects  the  times  favoured  Cleomenes^ 
Antigonus  being  called  home  by  the  bad  posture  df 

^9  This  saying  is  below,  in  Demosthenes'  Life,  asngaed  tfi  |)bt 
orator  Crobylus,  upon  a  different  occasion.* 
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his  affairs.  For,  in  his  absence,  the  barbarians  had 
invaded  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  Macedon.  The 
y  iUI}rians  in  particular,  descending  with  an  immense  } 
barmy  from  the  north,  had  harassed  the  Macedonians  ■ 
nuch,  that  they  were  compelled  to  seiid  ibr  Anti- 
■onus.  Had  the  letters  been  brought  a  little  before 
he  battle,  that  general  would  have  immediately  de- 
tiaited,  and  bidden  the  Achreuns  a  long  fareweJ.  [ 
But  Fortune,  who  loves  to  make  ihe  greatest  affairs 
turn  npon  some  minute  circumstance,  proved  on  this 
occasion  of  what  constf|Lience  a  moment  of  time 
niav  be'"'.  As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Sellasia^'  was 
fought,  and  Cleomencs  had  lost  his  army  and  his 
city,  messengers  arrived  lo  call  Antigonus  home. 
This  was  a  deep  njrgravation  oi'  the  Spartan  king's 
misfortunes.  Had  he  held  off,  and  avoided  an  action 
only  a  day  or  two  longer,  he  would  have  been  under 
no  necessity  of  fighting  ;  and,  after  the  Macedonians 
were  gone,  he  might  have  made  peace  with  the 
Achseans  upon  what  conditions  lie  pleased.  But 
such,  as  we  said,  was  his  want  of  money,  that  he  had 
no  resonrce  but  the  sword  ;  and,  therefore,  as  Poly- 
bius  informs  us,  with  twenty  thousand  men  he  was 
constrained  to  challenge  thirty  thousand. 

'I'hrough  the  whole  course  of  the  action  he  showed 
himself  an  excellent  general  ;  his  Spartans  behaved 
with  the  utmost  spirit,  and  liis  mercenaries  fbuglit 
not  ill ;  his  defeat  was  owing  to  the  superior  advan- 
tage, which  the  Macedonians  had  in  their  armour. 


^  Plutarch  had  this  reflection  fruni  Polybius. 

'>'  Pplrbius,  in  his  Gecond  book,  h&i  given  a  partlculur  account  of 
this  battle.  Antigonus  had  twenty -eight  thousand  loot,  and  twelve 
hundred  hone.  1'he  army  of  Cleomenes  connisled  only  of  twenty 
thouKDtid;  but  it  waa  adv an tageously  posted.  He  wai  encantpea 
0[i  two  uountoins,  which  were  almost  inacceKsibk',  aud  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  defile.  Theee  lie  had  fortified  with  girooK  rani- 
purts.  nnd  a  deep/MJi-;  so  ihal  Anligoiuis,  afler  recnnnoiinng  hia 
HiluBiion,  did  nni  ihiiik  proper  tn  atliiek  hiui,  but  cncumpcd  ui  A 
small  distance  on  the  pluiti.  At  length,  through  waiu  of  money 
and  pruvisiona,  CleonicueS  was  forced  to  fonie  lo  action,  and  was 
t)eatcu. 
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and  to  the  weight  and  impetuosity  of  their  phalanx^ 
Phylarchus  indeed  assures  us,  it  was  the  treachery  of 
one  of  his  officers,  that  ruined  the  affairs  of  Cleo- 
inenes.  Antigonus  had  ordered  the  Illyrians  and 
Acarnanians  secretly  to  take  a  circuit,  and  surround 
that  wing  which  was  commanded  by  Euclidas  thef 
brother  of  Cleomenes,  while  he  was  marshalling  the 
rest  of  his  army.  Cleomenes,  viewing  from  an  emi- 
nence his  adversary's  arrangement,  could  not  par« 
ceive  where  the  Illyrians  and  Acarnanians  were 
posted,  and  began  to  fear  that  they  were  designed  for 
some  such  manoeuvre.  He  therefore  called  Da- 
moteles,  whose  business  it  was  to  guard  against  any 
surprise,  and  ordered  him  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy^ 
rear  with  particular  care,  and  form  the  best  conjec- 
ture he  could  of  the  intended  movements.  Da^ 
moteles,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  An-^ 
tigonus,  assured  him  that  *^  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
"  from  that  quarter,  for  all  was  safe  in  the  rear ; 
^  neither  was  there  any  thing  more  to  be  done,  but 
^*  to  resist  the  attack  upon  his  front.*'  Cleomenes^ 
satisfied  with  this  report,  encountered  Antigonua* 
The  Spartans  charged  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
they  drove  back  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
eagerly  pursued  their  advantage  for  about  five  fur* 
longs.  The  king  then,  seeing  Euclidas  in  the  other 
wing  quite  surrounded,  stopped  and  exclaimed; 
**  Thou  art  lost,  my  dear  brother,  thou  art  lost,  in 
^^  spite  of  all  thy  valour !  But  glorious  is  thy  exam- 
"  pie  to  our  Spartan  youth,  and  in  the  songs  of  our 
*'  matrons  thou  shalt  be  for  ever  recorded  ^^ !" 

Euclidas  and  the  wing  he  commanded  being  thus 
cut  off,  the  victors  fell  upon  Cleomenes,  who  seeing 
his  men  in  disorder,  and  unable  to  maintain  the  figbt^ 
provided  as  well  as  he  could  for  his  own  safety.  It 
is  said,  that  great  numbers  of  the  mercenaries  were 

32  He  acted  like  a  brave  soldier  (as  it  appears  from  Polybius),  but 
not  like  a  ekilful  officer.  Instead  of  pouring  down  upon  the  enemy 
from  the  heights,  and  returing,  as  he  found  it  convenient,  he  stood 
9till,  and  su&red  the  Macedonians  to  intercept  his  retreat. 
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killed ;   and  that,  of  six  thousand  Lacedsmoniana^ 
Dot  more  than  two  hundred  escaped. 

When  he  reached  Sparta,  he  advised  the  citizenft'j 
to  receive  Antigonus.      "  For  my  part,"  said  hd 
••  I  am  willing  either  to  live  or  to  die,  as  the  onft 
**  or  the  other  may  be  most  for  the  interest  of  myl 
**  country."     Seeing  the  women  running  to  meet  tha  i 
few  brave  men,  who  had  escaped  with  him,  helpinal 
to  take  ofl'  their  armour,  and  presenting  them  witnJ 
wine,  he  retired    into  his  own   house.      After  tho_] 
death  of  his  wife,  he  had  taken  into  keeping  ayouny  1 
woman,  who  wms  a  free-born  native  of  Megalopolis* 
She  approached  Iiim,  according  to  custom,  with  a 
tender  of  her  services  on  his  return  from  the  field. 
But  though  both  thirsty  and  weary,  he  would  neither 
drink  nor  sit  down  ^  he  only  placed  his  hand  against 
ft  pillar,  and  his  head  upon  his  elbow  armed  as  ho 
was;  and  having  rested  a  few  moments,  while  be 
considered  what  course  to  take,  he  repaired  to  Gy- 
thium^  with  his  friends.    There  they  embarked  on 
board  of  vessels  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  ira- 
mediately  put  to  sea. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Antigonus,  Sparta  surrendered. 
His  behaviour  to  the  inhabitants  was  mild  and  hu* 
mane,  and  not  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  re- 
public. For  he  offered  them  no  kind  of  Insult,  but 
restored  to  them  their  laws  and  polity  \  and,  after 
having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  retired  the  third  day. 
He  had  learned,  indeed,  that  Macedon  was  involved 
in  a  dangerous  war,  and  that  the  barbarians  were 
ravaging  the  country.  Besides,  he  was  in  a  deep 
consumption,  and  had  a  continual  defiuxion  upon 
the  lungs.  He  bore  up  however  under  his  affliction, 
and  wrestled  with  domestic  wars,  until  a  brilliant 
and  bloody  victory  over  the  barl>arians  enabled  him 
to  die  more  gloriously.  Phylarchus  informs  us  (and 
it  is  not  at  .itl  improbable)  that  he  burst  a  vessel  in 


)>  A  tnwll  city  near  [h«  moulli  of  the  Eui 
the  port  of  Sparta.* 


i,  which  lervcd  at   ' 
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bis  lungs,  \ritb  shouting  in  the  battle:  thoti^h  It 
was  current  in  the  schools,  that  in  expressing  his  joy 
after  the  victory,  and  crying  out,  "  O  glorious  day  !** 
he  brought  up  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  fdl 
into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Thus  much  concern- 
ing Antigonus. 

From  the  isle  of  Cythera,  where  Cleomenes  first 
touched,  he  sailed  to  another  island  called  ^gialia. 
There,  he  had  formed  a  design  to  pass  over  to 
Cyrene ;  when  one  of  his  friends  named  Therycioil, 
a  man  of  high  and  intrepid  spirit  upon  all  occasion^ 
and  one  who  always  indulged  himself  in  a  lofty  aiid 
haughty  turn  of  expression,  came  privately  to  hiiii 
and  thus  addressed  him :  '*  We  have  lost,  my  prided, 
*'  the  most  noble  of  deaths,  which  we  might  have 
**  found  in  the  battle ;  though  the  world  had 
us  boast,  that  Antigonus  should  never  conquer 
king  of  Sparta,  till  he  had  slain  him.  Yet  there  is 
a  second  op{>ortunity,  still  offered  us  by  gloir  adfl 
virtue.  Whither  then  are  we  so  absurdly  sailing ; 
flying  a  death  that  is  near,  and  seeking  one  that  u 
*'  remote  ?  If  it  is  not  dishonourable  for  the  descell- 
"  dents  of  Hercules  to  serve  the  successors  of  PhO^ 
and  Alexander,  why  do  we  not  save  ourselves  a 
long  voyage  by  making  our  submission  to  Att- 
tigonus,  who  in  all  probability  as  much  excth 
Ptolemy,  as  the  Macedonians  do  the  Egyptians  ? 
'*  But  if  we  do  not  choose  to  be  governed  by  a  mMl, 
who  beat  us  in  the  field,  why  do  we  take  one  who 
never  conquered  us,  for  our  master  ?  Is  it  that  we 
may  exhibit  our  inferiority  to  two,  instead  of  one, 
by  flying  before  Antigonus,  and  then  going  to  (lat- 
ter Ptolemy  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  you  go  into  Egypt 
for  your  mother's  sake  ?  It  will  be  a  dorious  and 
happy  thing  trul^  for  her,  to  show  Ptolemy *s  wives 
her  son  from  a  kinc^  degraded  into  a  captive  and  A 
"  exile.  No!  whde  we  are  yet  masters  of  Mr 
^*  swords,  and  are  still  in  si^htof  I^iconia,  let  us  deliMtr 
^^  ourselves  from  this  miserable  fortune,  aod  make 
^ur  excuse  for  otn-  pMt  behaviour  to  thme  bmve 
men,  who  fell  for  Spiula  «t  Sellatia.    Or  ihidl  we 
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*•  rather  sit  down  in  Egypt,  and  inquire  whom  An- 1 
"  tigontis  has  left  satrap  of  Laceda;nuin  r"  f^ 

To  this  speech  of  Therycion,  Clei>menes  repliedf| 
*'  Dost  (liou  tiiink  then,  wretch  that  thou  art,  doi ' 
*'  thou  think  by  running  into  the  amis  of  death,, 
"  thing  of  all  otiiers  the  easiest  to  lie  found,  to  difr 
*•  play  tliy  courage  and  fortitude  ?    And  dost  thoil 
*•  not  consider,  thkt  this  flight  is  still  more  dastardl|fl 
•'  than  the  former?    Better  men  than  we  have  givei 
"  way  to  their  enemies,  bein^^  cither  overset  by  (b|> 
*'  tune,  or   oppressed    by  numbers.      But  he.   wha3 
"  faints  through  fear  either  of  labour  and  pain,  or  of  1 
*'  the  opinions  and  tongues  of  men,  falls  a  victim  to  , 
"  his  own  cowardice.     A  voluntary  death  ought  to  j 
"  be  an  action,  not  a  retreat  fiom  action.     I-or  it  itt^J 
"  an  ungenerous  thing,  either  to  live  or  to  die  tft^l 
*'  ourselves.     All  that  thy  expedient  could  posnibljr  i 
*'  eflect,  would  be  only  to  extricate  us  (iom  our  pre-  j 
•'  sent  misfortunes,  without  answering  any  purpose  . 
*'  either  of  honour  or  of  utility.     lint  I  think  that  , 
"  neither  thou,  nor  1,  ought  to  desert  all  hopes  tor 
*'  our  country.      Jf  those  hopes  should   desert  us,  , 
*'  death,  when  we  seek  tor  him,  will  not  be  hard  to  - 
*'  find."     Therycion  made  no  reply ;  but  on  the  firBt^l 
opportunity  of  quitting  Cleomtncs,  he  went  down  , 
to  the  shore,  and  stabbed  himself. 

Clcomenes    left   ^gialia,  and   sailed   to   Africa,  j^ 
where  he  was  received  by  ihe  king's  officers,  and^ 
conducted  to  Alexandria.     When  he  was  first  intro* 
duced  to  Ptolemy  ^,  that  prince  behaved  to  him  with  . 
sufficient  kindness  and  humanity;    but  when  tipoa 
farther  trial  of  him,  he  discovered  his  strength  a£  j 
understanding,  and  that  his  laconic  and  simple  way 
of  conversing  was  mi\ed  with  a  vein  of  wit  and  plea- 
santry ;  when  he  saw  that  he  did  not  in  any  instance 
whatever  dishonour  his  royal  birth,  or  crouch  to  for> 
tune,  he  began  to  take  more  pleasure  in  his  discourse, 
than  in  the  mean  sacrifices  of  complaisance  and  flat- 
tery.     He  deeply  repented  likewise,  and  blushed  at 
^e  thought  of  having  neglected  such  a  mau,  and 
jji  fcl-:-.-  '*  Piolcmj  F.uergctes. 
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given  him  up  to  Antigonus,  who  by  conquering  him 
had  acquired  so  much  power  and  glory.  He  there- 
fore now  encouraged  him  with  every  mark  of  atten- 
tion and  respect,  and  promised  to  send  him  back  to 
Greece  with  a  fleet  and  a  supply  of  money,  to  re- 
establish him  in  his  kingdom.  His  present  appoint- 
ments amounted  to  four  and  twenty  talents  by  the 
year.  Out  of  this,  he  maintained  himself  and  hid 
friends  in  a  sober  and  frugal  manner,  and  employed 
the  rest  in  offices  of  humanity  to  such  Greeks,  as  had 
left  their  country  and  retired  into  Egypt. 

But  old  Ptolemy  died,  before  he  could  carry  his 
intentions  in  favour  of  Cleomenes  into  execution; 
and  the  court  soon  becoming  a  scene  of  debauchery 
and  drunkenness,  where  women  bore  the  chief  sway, 
the  business  of  Cleomenes  was  neglected.  For  the 
new  king^*  was  so  much  corrupted  with  wine  and 
women,  that  in  his  more  sober  and  serious  hours  he 
would  attend  to  nothing  but  the  celebration  of  mys- 
teries, and  the  beating  of  a  drum  round  the  palace; 
while  the  great  affairs  of  state  were  left  to  Iiis  mis-i 
tress  Agathoclea,  and  her  mother,  and  Oenanthes 
the  infamous  minister  of  his  pleasures.  It  appears^ 
however,  that  at  first  some  use  was  made  of  Cleo- 
menes. For  Ptolemy  being  afraid  of  his  brother 
Magas,  who  through  his  mother*s  interest  was  iot 
high  favour  with  the  army,  admitted  Cleomenes  to 
a  consultation  in  his  cabinet;  the  subject  of  which 
was,  whether  or  not  he  should  destroy  his  brother. 
All  the  rest  voted  for  it,  but  Cleomenes  strongly  op- 
posed it.  He  said,  "  The  king,  if  it  were  possible, 
ought  to  have  more  brothers,  for  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  crown,  and  the  better  management 
"  of  affairs.'*  And  when  Sosibius,  the  king's  princi- 
pal favourite,  replied ;  "  That  the  mercenaries  could 
"  not  be  trusted,  so  long  as  Magas  was  alive,"  Cle- 
omenes desired  them  to  give  themselves  no  concent 
on  that  head :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  above  three  thou- 

^5  Ptolemy  Phllopator. 
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Li*  und  of  the  mercenaries  are  Peloponnesians,  who  ' 
■1*  upon  a  nod  from   me  will  be    ready  with  their 
K"  arras  "^."     Hence  Ptolemy  for  the  present  consideir 
l^cd  Cleomenes  not  only  as  a  steady  friend,  but  a  man 
of  power ;  but  his  weakness  aftcrwaid,  as  is  commoti 
with  people  of  little  understanding,  increasing  his 
timidity,  he  began  to  place  his  security  in  jealousy 
•nd  suspicion.    His  ministers  were  of  the  same  stamp, 
and  they  regarded  Cleomenes,  on  account  of  his  iu- 
terest  with  the  mercenaries,  as  an  object  of  appre* 
hension ;    insomuch  that  many  were  heard  to  say, 
**  He  was  a  lion  among  a  flock  of  sheep."     Such  in- 
deed he  seemed  to  be  at  that  court,  where  witli  a 
silent  severity  of  aspect  he  observed  all  that  passed. 

Amidst  these  circumstances,  he  made  no  more 
applications  for  ships  or  troops.  But  having  learnt 
that  Antigonus  was  dead,  that  the  Acha^ans  were 
engaged  in  war  with  the  ^tolians,  and  that  affairs 
called  strongly  tor  his  presence  in  the  troubles  and 
distractions  which  then  reigned  in  Peloponnesus,  he 
desired  only  a  conveyance  thither  for  himself  and 
his  friends.  No  one,  however,  listened  to  his  appli- 
cation.  The  king,  who  spent  his  time  in  all  kinds 
of  bacchanalian  revels  with  women,  could  not  possi- 
bly hear  him.  Sosibius,  the  prime  minister,  thought 
Cleomenes  must  prove  a  formidable  and  dangerous 
man,  if  he  were  kept  in  Egypt  against  his  will ;  and 
that  yet  it  was  not  safe  to  dismiss  him,  because  of 
bis  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  because  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  distempered  state  of  the 
kingdom.  For  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  money  to 
mollify  him.  As  the  Ox  Apis"",  though  revelling  to 
all  appearance  in  every  imaginable  delight,  yet  longs 
after  the  liberty  which  nature  gave  him,  desires  to 


1'  Polybiui  gives  a  difTerent  and  daHier  picture  of  Cleomenea* 
conduct  upon  tkis  occastan,  and  represents  him  as  making  this 
■peedi  only  to  confirm  Ptolemy  and  Soeibius  in  their  project  of 
murthering  Maeu.* 

'T  Which  had  a  temple  at  Memphis,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
ject! of  Egjpiian  supergtilion.* 
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bound  over  the  fields  and  pastures  at  his  plearanE^ 
and  discovers  a  manifest  uneasiness  under  tne  handf 
of  the  priest  who  feeds  him,  so  Cleomenes  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  soft  and  effeminate  life ;  but,  hknf 
Achilles, 

CpDSUinine  cares  lay  hea^  on  his  mind: 

In  Ids  bla4^  thoughts  revenge  and  daughter  roIl» 

And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dmdful  m  his  soul  '*. 

While  his  aSkin  were  in  this  posture,  Nicagorae  the 
Messenian,  a  man  who  under  the  pretence  of  friend* 
ship  concealed  the  most  rancorous  hatred^'  of  C3eo>  . 
menes,  came  to  Alexandria.  He  had  formerly,  it 
seems,  sold  him  a  fine  piece  of  ground ;  and  the  )duut 
either  through  want  of  money,  or  his  continual  m^ 
ggement  in  war,  had  neglected  to  pay  him  for  it 
Cleomenes,  who  happened  to  be  walking  upon  the 
quay,  saw  tins  Nicagoras  just  landing  from  a  mer* 
chant-ship,  and  salutmg  him  with  great  kindness,  in* 

Suired,  ^^  What  business  had  brou^t  him  to  Egypt  ?* 
ficagoras  returned  the  compliment  with  an  equal 
appearance  of  friendship,  and  answered,  ^^  I  an 
^  bringing  some  fine  war-horses  for  the  king«*^ 
Cleomenes  laughed,  and  said,  *^  I  could  rather  have 
**  wished  that  you  had  brought  him  some  female 
**  musicians  and  pathics ;  for  those  are  the  cattie, 
^  that  the  king  at  present  likes  best.'*    Nicagoras^ 

«•  Pope.    Horn.  B.  i.  491  .♦ 

99  Oxthis  hatred  Polybius  assigns  the  cause.  Nicagoras  had  been 
the  friend  of  the  murthered  Arcnidamus,  had  negociated  his  return 
to  Sparta,  and  had  accom{>anied  him  thither.  His  subsequent  ran- 
cour affainst  Cleomenes  seems  to  prove,  but  too  well,  the  partidpa* 
tion  ofthat  prince  in  the  murther.  See  p.  158.,  not.  (4.)  This,  as 
prejudicial  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  Plutarch  appears  here  to 
have  suppressed ;  and  yet,  in  the  subjoined  parallel,  he  admits  the 
probability  of  his  guilt.  It  must  be  oimed  nowever  that  he  is  too 
partial  to  Cleomenes,  probably  in  consequence  of  having  followed 
Phvlarchus  (though  by  his  own  confession,  occasionally  a  ftbuhwi 
writer:  see  the  Life  of  Themistocles,  I.  358.)  in  preference  to 
Polybius,  whom  he  perhaps  suspected  of  an  undue  bias  in  fiivour  of  ' 
Anitus  and  the  Achseans.^ 


clKomenes. 

at  that  time,  only  smiled  ;  but  a  few  days  afterward 
lie  reminded  Cleomenes  of  the  field,  which  he  had  i 
sold  him,  and  requested  to  be  paid  for  it;  pretend- 
ing', "  That  he  would  not  have  given  him  any  trou- 
*'  ble  about  it,  if  he  had  not  met  with  considerable 
"  loss  in  the  disposal  of  his  merchandise."  Cleo- 
menes  assured  Him,  "  That  he  had  nothing  left,  of 
"  what  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  given  him ;"  upon 
which  Nicagoras,  in  his  disappointment,  acquainted 
Sosibius  with  the  joke  upon  the  king.  Sosibius  re- 
ceived the  information  with  pkasure  ;  but,  being  de- 
sirous to  have  something  against  Cleomcnes  that 
would  still  farther  exasperate  Ptolemy,  he  persuaded 
Nicagoras  to  leave  a  letter  behind  liim,  asserting 
that,  "  If  the  Spartan  prince  had  received  a  supply 
*'  of  ships  and  men  from  the  king  of  Egypt's  bounty, 
*'  he  would  have  made  use  of  them  in  seizing  Cyrene 
*'  for  himself"  Nicagoras  accordingly  left  the  letter, 
and  set  sail.  Four  days  afterward,  Sosibius  carried 
it  to  Ptolemy,  as  if  it  had  just  come  to  his  hands ;  and 
having  worked  up  the  young  prince  to  revenge,  it 
was  resolved  that  Cleomenes  should  have  a  large 
apartment  assigned  him,  and  be  served  there  as 
formerly,  but  not  suffered  to  go  out. 

This  was  a  heavy  afHiction  to  Cleomenes ;  and  the 
following  accident  made  his  prospects  still  more 
miserable.  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Chryscrmus,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  king,  had  uniformly  be- 
haved to  Cleomenes  with  the  utmost  civility;  they 
ecemed  to  like  each  other's  company,  and  were  upon 
some  terms  of  confidence.  Cleomenes,  in  this  dis- 
tress, desired  the  son  of  Chrysermus  to  come  and 
speak  to  him.  He  accordingly  came  and  conversed 
with  hjin  in  the  most  plausible  manner,  endeavouring 
to  dispel  his  suspicions,  and  to  apologise  for  the  king. 
But  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  apartment,  without 
observing  that  Cleomcnes  had  followed  him  to  the 
door,  he  gave  the  keepers  a  severe  reprimand,  "  for 
*'  looking  80  carelessly  ar"ii:r  a  wild  btaat,  who  if  he 
**  escaped,  could  never  in  all  probability  be  retaken." 
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Cfeomenes,  having  heard  this,  retired  before  Pfolemy; 

terceived  him,  and  acquainted  his  friends  with  it. 
fpon  which  they  all  dismissed  their  former  hopes, 
and  taking  the  measures  which  anger  dictated,  re*^ 
solved  to  revenge  themselves  of  Ptolemy's  injurious 
and  insolent  behaviour,  and  then  die  as  became 
Spartans,  instead  of  waiting  long  for  their  doom  in 
confinement,  like  victims  fatted  for  the  altar.  For 
they  thought  it  insufferable  that  Cleomenes,  after  he 
bad  disdained  to  come  to  terms  with  Antigonus,  a 
brave  warrior  and  a  man  of  action,  should  lingeringly 
expect  his  fate  from  a  prince,  who  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  priest  of  Cybele  ;  and  who,  after  he  had 
laid  aside  his  drum  and  was  tired  of  his  dance,  would 
find  another  kind  of  sport  in  putting  him  to  death.  - 
When  they  had  formed  their  resolution^  Ptolemy 
happening  to  go  to  Canopus^,  they  propagated  a 
report,  that  by  the  king's  order  Cleomenes  was  to  be 
released ;  and  as  it  was  customary  with  the  kings  of 
Egypt  to  send  those,  to  whom  they  designed  such  a 
favour,  a  supper  and  other  tokens  of  friendship,  the 
friends  of  Cleomenes  made  ample  provision  for  the 
purpose,  and  sent  it  to  the  gate.  By  this  stratagem 
the  keepers  were  deceived  ;  for  they  imagined,  that 
the  whole  had  been  sent  by  the  king.  Cleomenes 
then  offered  sacrifice,  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  upon 
his  head,  and  afterward  sat  down  with  his  friends  to 
the  banquet,  taking,  care  that  the  keepers  should 
have  large  portions  to  regale  them.  It  is  said,  that 
he  set  about  his  enterprise  sooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended, because  he  found  that  one  of  the  servants; 
who  was  in  the  secret,  had  been  out  all  night  with 
his  mistress.  Fearing  therefore  the  probability  of  a 
discovery,  about  mM-day,  while  the  intoxication  of 
the  preceding  night  still  kept  the  guards  &8t  asleep^ 
he  put  on  his  military  tunic,  having  first  opened  the 
seam  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  rusned  out  sword  in 

4»  A  city  at  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to/.  MatcDe.*     ^ 
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hand,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  who  were  thirteeiil 
in  number  ^ad  accoutred  in  the  same  manner. 

One  of  l^eni  named  Hippotas,  though  lame, 
at  first  enabled  by  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  to  kee] 
pace  with  them  j  but  afterward  perceiving  that  the 
went  slower  on  his  account,  he  desired  them  to  kit 
^im,  and  not  ruin  the  whole  scheme  by  waiting  for^ 
,  Hoan,  who  could  do  them  no  service.  By  good  foRfl 
I  tune  they  foupd  an  Alexandrian  leading  a  horse  in 
th^  street ;  thin  they  seized,  and  set  Hippotas  upon 
it,  and  then  moved  swilUy  through  the  streets,  a^ 
the  way  inviting  the  people  to  liberty.  The  [)eopIi»  1 
iiowever,  had  only  spirit  enough  left  to  praise  aiicj 
^daiirc  the  bold  a,tfempt  of  Cleomenes,  but  not  on^ 
of  them  ventured  to  follow  or  assist  him. 

Ptolemy  the  son  of  Chryseruius,happening  to  come  'j 

cut  of  the  palace,  three  of  them  fell  upon  him,  an^  \ 

despatched  him.     Another  Ptolemy,  who  was  govern  I 

nor  of  the  city,  advanced  to  meet  them  in  his  chariot  s  I 

but   tliey   atti(pked   and    dispersed  his  officers  ana  | 

guards,  and  dragging  him  out  of  the  chariot,  put  hiai  I 

likewise  to  the  sword.     They  then  marched  to  thi^  I 

citadel,  with  a  design  to  break  open  the  prison  an4  1 

>  attach  the  prisoners,  who  were  no  small  number,  tO-l 

their  party  ;  but  the  keepers  had  prevented  them,  by  J 

^  ^lioagiy   barricading  the  gates.      Cleomenes,  thus] 

,  again  disappointed,  roamed  up  and  down  the  city;  | 

,  but  he  found  that,  instead  of  joining  him,  all  tneq  j 

!  cautiously  avoided  his  party.  •  I 

I      He  therefore  stopped  and  said  to  his  friends,  **  If  j 

"  is  no  wonder  that  won^cn  govern  a  people,  who  fly  1 

*'  from  liberty  ;"  adding,  "  He  hoped  they  wotjj  I 

*'  all  die  in  a  manner,  that  wpuld  reflect  no  dishonou|r  I 

**  upon    him,  oy    upon  their  own   achievements."  1 

Upon  this,  Hippotas  desired  one  of  the  younger  m^  1 

to  despatch  him,  and  was  the  first  that  fell.     Aileiv  i 

ward  each  of  them  without  tear  or  delay  fell  upoo  I 

,  bis  own  sword,  except  Panteus,  who  was  the  first  3 

niaa  tb4t[  scaled,  th^  waUa  of  M^gitlopoUs,  when  it  1 
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was  taken  by  suiprise.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  remarkable  tor  his  beauty,  and  of  a  happier  turn 
thao  the  rest  of  the  youth  for  the  Spartan  discipline, 
whiqh  perfections  had  procured  him  a  considerable 
share  of  the  kin^ft  regard  ;  and  he  now  gave  him 
orders  not  to  despatch  himself,  till  he  saw  his  prince 
and  all  the  rest  breathless  on  the  ground.  Panteus 
ti*ied  one  afler  another  with  his  dagger,  as  they  lay, 
lest  $orne  one  should  happen  to  be  left  with  life  in 
him*  On  pricking  Cleomenes  in  the  foot,  he  per- 
ceived a  contortion  in  his  face.  He  therefore  kissed 
him,  and  sat  down  by  his  side,  till  the  breath  was  out 
of  bis  body ;  atid  then,  embracing  the  corpse,  he 
slew  himself  upon  it. 

Thus  fell  Cleotnenes^^  after  he  had  been  sixteen 
years  king  of  Sparta,  and  showed  himself  in  all  re- 
spects the  great  man.  When  the  report  of  his  death 
had  spread  over  the  city,  Cratesiclea,  though  a 
woman  of  superior  fortitude,  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  the  calamhy :  she  embraced  the  children  of  Cleo- 
menes, and  wept  over  them.  The  elder  of  them, 
disengaging  himself  from  her  arms,  got  unsuspected 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  threw  himself  down 
headlong.  He  was  not  killed  however,  though  much 
hurt:  and  when  they  took  him  up,  he  loudly  en- 
pressed  his  grief  and  indignation,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  destroy  himself 

Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these  things, 
than  he  ordered  the  body  of  Cleomenes  to  be  flayed  ^^ 
and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  children  to  be  put  to 
deatbt  together  with  his  mother  and  the  women  her 
companions.  Among  these  was  the  wife  of  Panteus, 
a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  a  most  majestic  prcj* 
sence.    They  had  been  but  lately  manned,  and  their 

^•^  B.  C.  MO. . 

.  ^*  M.  Ricard  translates,  *  enclosed  in  a  leather  bag>'  under  an 
idea  that  the  dastardly  tjrrant's  object  was  to  protract  me  exposure 
of  his  brave  victim  as  long  as  possible.  Amyol  ? epresents  it  as 
somewhere  stated,  dttt  he  even  ordar^  him  wfth  thik'  view  to  be 
enilNriaiadi* 
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misfortunes  overtook  tliem  amidst  the  first  transports 
of  love.  When  her  husband  went  with  Cleomenes 
from  Sparta,  she  was  desirous  of  accompanying  him  ;J 
but  she  was  prevented  by  her  parents,  who  kept  heKfl 
in  close  custody.  Soon  afterward  however  she  pro-^ 
Vided  herself  with  a  horse  and  a  little  money,  and 
making  her  escape  by  night,  rode  at  full  speed  to 
T^narus,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound 
for  Egypt.  She  reached  her  husband  safely,  and 
readily  and  cheerfully  shared  with  him  in  all  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  foreign  residence.  When  the 
soldiers  came  to  take  Cratesiclea  to  the  scaffold,  she 
led  her  by  the  hand,  assisted  in  bearing  her  robe, 
and  desiring  her  to  exert  all  her  courage ;  though 
she  was  far  from  being  afraid  of  death,  and  desired 
no  other  favour,  than  that  she  might  die  before  the 
children.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution,  the  children  suffered  before  her  eyes; 
and  then  Cratesiclea  was  despatched,  uttering  in  her 
extreme  distress  only  these  words,  "  O!  my  children! 
"  whither  are  you  gone ! " 

The  wife  of  Fanteus,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  then 
girt  her  robe  about  her,  and  in  a  silent  and  compos- 
ed manner  paid  the  last  ufiices  to  each  woman  thirt 
lay  dead,  winding  up  the  bodies  as  well  as  her  pre- 
sent circumstances  would  admit.     Last  of  all,  8h0 
prepared  herself  for  the  poniard,  by  letting  down  hel 
robe  about  her,  and  adjusting  it  in  such  a  manner  ag'i 
to  need  no  assistance  after  death  ;  then  calling  the:! 
■executioner  to  do  his  office,  and  permitting  no  otheni 
person  to  approach  her,  she  fell  like  a  heroine.     In"! 
death  she  retained  all  the  decorum,  which  she  had  i 
preserved  in  life  ;  and  the  decency,  which  had  been  so 
sacred  with  this   excellent  woman,  still   remained 
about  her".     Thus  in  this  bloody  tragedy, 
-  the  women  contended  to  the  last  for  the  prize  < 

»  Or,  OS  Ovid  says  of  Polyxcna, 

Tune  quo^e  cura  fnlt  partes  vehr*  tegmlat, 
Cum  caderet,  auttque  decut  lervare  jniderit. 

(Mct.xiii.480.) 
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courage  with  the  men,  Lacedaemon  evinced  that  it  is 
impossible  for  fortune  to  conquer  virtue. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  soldiers,  who  watched 
the  body  of  Cleomenes  on  the  cross  ^^  saw  a  great 
snake  winding  about  his  head,  and  covering  all  his 
face,  so  that  no  bird  of  prey  durst  touch  it.  This 
struck  the  king  with  superstitious  terrors,  and  led  the 
women  to  try  a  variety  of  expiations ;  for  Ptolemy  was 
now  persuaded,  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  a 
person  who  was  a  favourite  of  heaven,  and  something 
more  than  mortal.  The  Alexandrians  crowded  to 
the  place,  and  called  Cleomenes  a  hero,  a  son  of  the 
gods  :  till  the  philosophers  put  a  stop  to  their  devo- 
tions by  assuring  them,  that  as  dead  oxen  breed 
bees  ^*,  and  horses  wasps  ^,  and  beetles  rise  out  of 
the  putrefactions  of  asses  ;  so  human  carcasses,  when 
some  of  the  moisture  of  the  marrow  is  evaporated, 
and  it  becomes  of  a  thicker  consistence,  produce 
serpents  ^^  The  ancients,  knowing  this  doctrine, 
appropriated  the  serpent,  rather  than  any  other  ani- 
mal, to  heroes. 

*^  Lest  the  friends  of  the  deceased  should  take  it  away  by  night. 
Thus  we  find  in  Petronius'  Ephesian  matron,  Miles  gut  cnices  asser^ 
vabat^  ne  quia  ad  sepulturam  corpora  detraheret :  And  thus  we  find 
in  another  authority,  which  we  shall  not  pro&ne  by  mentioning  it  at 
the  same  time  with  Petronius. 

^^  This  was  the  received  opinion  of  antiquity  as  we  find  in  Varro: 
Primum  apes  nascuntur,  partitn  ex  apibus^  partim  ex  bubulo  corpore 
pntrefacto  ;  Itaque  Archelaus  in  eptgrammate  ait  eas  esse^  B—t 
^^ifAfvm  9r«rMi^iN»  T9M»».    Idem ;  Ixwtff  i»to  t^n^H  yt'My  ftitirjQm^ 

fittXirren, 

This  is  finely  illustrated  by  Virgil,  Georg.  iv. 

^  Pressus  humo  beUator  eqtuu  crabronis  origo.      (Ov.  Met.  S68.) 

4'  Sunt  quif  dim  clauso  putrefacta  est  spina  sepulcroy 

Mutari  credant  humanas  angue  meauUas,  (Id.  ib.  390.) 

The  above  verses  seem  to  be  taken  from  some  Greek  lines  of  Ar- 
chelaiis,  addressed  to  Ptolemy  on  the  subject  of  serpents  being  ge- 
nerated from  the  corruption  of  the  human  body. 
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SUMMARY. 

I.  Ofihejkiher  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi:  Education,  tohich  they 

receive  Jrom  the  latter.    Differences  of  their  characters  ;  their  re- 

semblances*     Tiberius'  marriage;  and  campaigns  under  Sdpio 

Africanus  the  Younger,     His  qwestorship.    By  his  treaty  toith  the 

NumantianSf  he  saves  the  army.   Judgement  of  the  peojJe,  with  re^ 

gard  to  this  treaty^  upon  Mancinus  and  Tiberius.     Custom  of  let' 

ting  to  the  poor  the  public  domains^  abolished  by  the  rich,     Tiberius 

undertakes  to  correct  this  abuse.     Wisdom  of  his  project ;  and  his 

speech  in  its  favour.    It  is  opposed  by  the  tribune  Octavius,     He 

brings  forvoard  a  second  ;  and  forbids  all  the  other  magistrates  to 

exercise  their  functions^  till  it  is  passed.    He  gets  Octavius  deprived 

of  the  tribuneship.     His  Agrarian  lato  is  adopted.     He  recom" 

mends  his  wife  and  children  to  the  protection  of  the  people :  pro* 

poses  that  the  money^  bequeathed  by  Attalus,  shall  be  distributed 

among  the  people,     Titus  Annius'  puzzling  question.     Tiberius* 

harangue,  in  justification  of  the  deposing  of  Octavius.     He  devises 

other  laws :  unfavourable  presages.   He  is  encouraged  by  Blossius. 

Fulvius  Flaccus  informs  him^  that  a  resolution  is  formed  to  de^ 

spatch  him:    Nasica  leaves  the  senatC'house  for  that  purpose. 

Tiberius  is  assassinated;  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Nasica  is  obliged  to  quit  Italy  ;  and  dies  at  Pergamus.     Resent^ 

ment  of  the  people  against  Scipio  Africanus. 

II.  Retired  life  of  Cuius  Gracchus  after  Tiberius*  death.  How  he  is 
induced  to  pursue  similar  measures  with  his  brother.  He  prevails 
upon  the  towns  vf  Sardinia  to  send  the  Roman  troops  a  voluntary 
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mppiif  ofctathif^  :  returm  to  Bome^  and  mcMt/kUy  defkndM  him^' 
self  from  chargei  irmight  against  kim'n^n  ^kt  iuhfect :  is  elected 
tribune.  His  first  laws;  subsequent  ones:,  tvise  and  moderate 
suggestions  in  the  senate^  Sfc,  Pldnjbr  constructing  the  public 
roads*  He  is  appointed  tribune  a  second  time*  The  senate  enga^ 
Livius  DrusuSf  by  impolitic  concessions  to  the  people^  to  supplaM 
Caius  in  their  Javour.  Reflexions  upon  this  conduct.  He  is  ap^ 
pointed  commissioner  for  rebuilding  and  colonising  Carthage* 
Death  qfScipio.  Inauspicious  omens,  Caius  returns  to  Rome; 
and  miscarries  in  his  application  for  a  third  tribuneship.  One  of 
the  lictors  of  the  Consul  Opimius  killed  by  his  partisans.  Resent" 
ment  of  the  people^  in  consequence  of  the  grief  expressed  by  the  SC" 
nate  upon  this  occasion.  They  pass  the  nighty  as  guards^  before 
his  door.  His  tvife  conjures  Mm  not  to  go  to  the  Forum.  Death 
of  Fulvius  ;  and  of  Caius.  Theit  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
Opimius  is  convicted  of  having  accepted  a  bribe  foorn  Jugurtha, 
Honours  paid  by  the  people  to  the  memory  of  the  Gracchi, 
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JlIaVING  thus  presented  you  with  the  history  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  we  have  two  Romans  to  coow 
pare  with  them,  and  no  less  dreadful  a  scene  of  cala^ 
ntiitied  to  exhibit  in  the  Lives  of  Tiberius  and  Caius 
Gracchus.  They  were  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracf 
chus ;  who  though  he  was  once  honoured  with  th^ 
censorship,  twice  with  the  consulate,  and  led  up  tw<^ 
triumphs,  derived  still  greater  dignity  from  his  vir- 
tues \  Hence,  after  the  death  of  Scipio  who  con- 
quered Annibal,  he  was  thought  worthy  to  marry 
Cornelia  the  daughter  of  that  great,  man,  though  he 
had  never  been  upon  any  terms  of  friendship,  but 
rather  always  at  variance  with  him.  It  is  said,  that 
he  once  caught  a  pair  of  serpents  upon  his  bed ;  and 
that  the  soothsayers,  after  they  had  considered  the 
prodigy,  advised  him  neither  to  kill  them  both,  nor 

'  Cicero  (De  Div.  i.  18.,  and  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.  4.)  passes  the 
highest  encomiums  upon  his  virtue  and  wisdom.  He  was  grandBon 
to  Publius  Sempronius. 
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to  let  them  both  go.     If  lie  killed  the  male  serpent, 
they  told  him  his  own  death  would  be  the  conse- 
quence j  if  the  female,  that  of  Cornelia.     Tiberius 
who  loved  his  wife,  and  thought  it  more  suitable  for 
■  himself  to  die  first  as  much  the  older  of  the  two, 
'  killed  the  male,  and  set  the  female  at  liberty.     Not 
'  long  after  this  he  died,  leaving  Cornelia,  with  twelve 
I  children*. 

The  care  of  the  house  and  the  children  now  wholly 
devolved  upon  Cornelia  j  and  she  behaved  with  such 
sobriety,  so  much  parental  aflection  and  greatness  of 
mind,  that  Tiberius  seemed  not  to  have  judged  erro- 
neously in  choosing  to  die  for  so  valuable  a  woman. 
'  For  though  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  paid  his  addresses 
to  her,  and  offered  her  a  share  m  his  throne,  she  re- 
fused him.  During  her  widowhood  she  lost  all  her 
children  except  three,  one  daughter  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Scipio  the  Younger,  and  two  sons,  Tiberius 
and  Caius,  whose  Lives  we  are  now  writing.  These 
Cornelia  brought  up  with  so  much  care,  that  though 
they  were  indisputably  of  the  noblest  family,  and  had 
the  happiest  disposition  of  all  the  Roman  youth,  yet 
education  was  allowed  to  have  contributed  still  more 
than  nature  to  their  perfection. 

As  in  the  statues  and  pictures  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, notwithstanding  their  general  resemblance,  there 
yet  is  a  difference  between  the  make  of  him  who  de- 
lighted in  the  cestus,  and  of  the  other  whose  province 
was  horsemanship;  so  while  these  young  men  strongly 
resembled  each  other  in  point  ot  valour,  of  temper* 
ance,  of  liberality,  of  eloquence,  and  of  magnani- 
mity, there  still  appeared  in  their  actions  and  political 
conduct  no  small  dissimilarity.  This  difl'erence  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  proceed  farther,  to  ex- 
plain. 

In  the  first  place,  Tiberius  had  a  mildness  in  hit 
look,  and  a  composure  in  his  whole  behaviourj 
Cains,  great  vehemence  and  fire.   So  that  when  they 

■  Cift-nt  (ib..  and  ii.  29.)  relntts  this  ctory  from  the  momoin  gf ' 
Caiu*  the  lion  o[  Tibeiiug  Gmccbui. 
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spoke  in  public^  Tiberius  showed  considerable  mo- 
desty of  action,  and  did  not  shift  his  place  ;  whereas 
Caius  was  the  first  of  the  Romans,  who  in  addressing 
the  people  moved  from  one  end  of  the  Rostra  to  the 
other,  and  threw  his  gown  off  his  shoulder^.  Thus 
it  is  related  of  Cleon,  of  Athens,  that  he  was  the  first 
public  speaker,  who  threw  back  his  robe  and  smote 
upon  his  thigh.  The  oratory  of  Caius  was  strongly 
impassioned^  and  calculated  to  inspire  terror ;  that 
of  Tiberius  was  of  a  gentler  kind,  and  chiefly  adapt- 
ed to  excite  pity. 

The  language  of  Tiberius  was  chastised  and  ela- 
borate, that  of  Caius  splendid  and  persuasive.  So^ 
in  their  manner  of  living,  Tiberius  was  plain  and 
frugal  -,  Caius,  when  compared  to  other  young  Ro- 
mans, temperate  and  sober,  but  in  comparison  with 
his  brother  a  prodigal  and  an  epicure.  Hence 
Drusus  objected  to  him,  that  he  had  bought  Delphic 
tables^  of  silver  only,  but  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship, at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
drachmas  a  pound. 

Their  tempers  were  no  less  different  than  their  laa- 
guage.  Tiberius  was  mild  and  gentle,  Caius  high- 
spirited  and  uncontrolled ;  insomuch  that  in  speak- 
ing he  would  oflen  be  carried  away  by  the  violence 
of  his  passion,  exalt  his  voice  above  the  regular 
pitch,  utter  abusive  expressions,  and  derange,  the 
whole  frame  of  his  oration.  For  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  these  excesses  he  ordered  nis  ser- 
vant Licinius,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  to  stand  with 

3  Cicero  (De  Orat  iii.  S6.)  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  CaimP 
orations  on  the  death  of  Tiberius,  which  strongly  marks  the  nervous 
pathos  of  his  eloquence :  *  Qtio  me  miser  corjeram  f  In  Capitth 
liumnef  at  Jratris  sanguine  redundat^  An  domumf  Matremne 
ut  miseram  lamentaniemque  videam^  et  abjectamf*  Cicero  observes, 
that  his  action  was  no  less  animated  than  his  eloquence  :  QtuB  sic  ai 
iUo  acta  esse  consiabat  oculis,  vocCf  gestu,  inimici  ut  Uicrymas  tenert 
nanpossetit. 

Tne  Cleon  mentioned  below,  is  frequently  introduced  in  the  lives 
of  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  and  Nicias. 

^  These,  we  suppose,  were  a  kind  of  tripods. 
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a  pitch-pipe  *  behind  him  when  he  spoke  in  public, 
and  whenever  he  found  him  straining  his  voice  or 
breaking  out  into  anger,  to  give  him  a  softer  key; 
upon  which,  his  violence  both  of  tone  and  passion 
immediately  abated,  and  he  was  instantly  recalled  to 
propriety. 

Such  was  the  difference  between  the  two  brothers. 
But  in  valour  against  their  enemies,  in  justice  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  in  attention  to  their  duty  as  magis- 
trates, and  in  self  government  with  respect  to  plea- 
sure, they  were  perfectly  alike.  Tiberius  was  nine 
years  older  than  his  brother;  consequently,  their 
political  operations  took  place  in  different  periods. 
This  was  a  great  disadvantage,  and  indeed  the  prin- 
cipal thing  which  prevented  their  success.  Had  they 
flourished  together  and  acted  in  concert,  such  an 
union  would  have  added  considerably  to  their  force, 
and  perhaps  might  have  rendered  it  irresistible.  We 
must,  therefore,  speak  of  each  separately ;  apd  we  ' 
shall  begin  with  the  eldest. 

Tiberius,  as  he  grew  toward  manhood,  acquired 
so  extraordinary  a  reputation,  that  he  was  admitted 
into  the  college  of  the  augurs,  rather  on  account  of 
his  virtue  than  his  high  birth.  Of  the  excellence  of 
his  character  we  have,  likewise,  the  following  proof* 
Appius  Claudius  who  had  been  honoured  both  with 
the  consulate  and  the  censorship,  whose  merit  had 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  president  of  the  senate,  and 
who  in  sense  and  spirit  was  superior  to  all  the  Ro- 
mans of  his  time,  supping  one  evening  with  the  au- 
gurs at  a  public  entertainment,  addressed  himself  to 
Tiberius  with  great  kindness,  and  offered  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Tiberius  accepted  the  pro- 
posal with  pleasure,  and  the  contract  being  agreed 
upon,  Appius  on  returning  home  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered the  house,  than  he  called  aloud  to  his  wife,  and 

'  Cic^o(ib.  Hi.  GO.)  cnih  this  Ebtirncolajslula  '  an  ivory  pipe  j* 
iind  says  it  was  intended  nut  only  to  nioderAte  his  vohemtncc,  but 
also  to  eustaiD  his  voice,  witen  on  the  dccliiie :  quS  ilium  aut  rrtid- 
ium  axiliirci,  aid  i  eotUentioM  revocarel.^ 
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aaid ;  '^  Antistia^  I  have  compacted  our  daugbter 
^^  Claudia.''  AntUtia,  much  surprised,  exclaimed, 
^^  Why  8p  suddenly }  What  need  of  such  haste,  uil-^ 
"  less  Tiberius  Gracchus  be  the  chosen  man  P^ 
Some  writers,  *  I  know,  relate  the  same  story  of  Ti- 
berius the  father  of  the  Gracchi,  and  Scipio  Afrida4 
nus :  but  most  historians  give  it,  as  above  stated ; 
and  Polybius  in  particular  informs  us,  that  after  thtf 
death  of  Africanus  Cornelia's  relations  gave  her  t0 
Tiberius  in  preference  to  all  competitors,  which  is  H 
proof  that  her  father  left  her  disengaged. 

The  Tiberius,  of  whom  we  are  writing,  sefvAd  itf 
Africa  under  the  younger  Scipio,  who  had  married 
his  sister ;  and  as  he  lived  in  the  same  tent  with  the 
general,  he  became  immediately  attentive  to  his  ge^ 
nius  and  powers,  which  were  daily  productive  of  sudh 
actions  as  might  animate  a  young  man  to  virtue,  and 
attract  his  imitation.  With  these  advantages  Tibe^ 
rius  soon  excelled  all  of  his  age,  in  point  both  of  dis- 
cipline and  of  valour.  At  a  siege  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  towns^  he  was  the  first  that  scaled  the  walls, 
as  we  are  told  by  Fannius  ^  who  according  to  hit 
own  account  mounted  it  with  him,  and  had  a  shard 
in  the  honour.  In  short  Tiberius,  while  he  staid  with 
the  army,  was  much  beloved,  and  as  much  regretted 
when  he  left  it. 

After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed  qu^stof,' 
and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  attend  the  consul  Caiu9  Mad'' 
cinus^  in  the  Numantian  war.  Mancinus  didmyff 
want  courage,  but  he  was  one  6f  the  most  un^rttat' 
oate  of  the  Roman  generals.  Yet,  amidst  a  train  df 
severe  accidents  and  desperate  ciFenmstanCes,  Tibe^' 
rius  farther  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  hSi 
courage  and  capacity,  but  (what  did  him  still  more 
honour)  by  his  respectful  behaviour  to  his  genieraf; 

^  Among  these  was  Livy  (xxxviiL  57.)    Tiberius  was  at  Ah  dmsf 
ODly  twenty  years  of  age. 

7  This  Fannius,  the  son-in-law  of  Lsdiust  was  author  of.  a.] 
tory,  and  of  certain  Annals  which  were  abridged  by  Brutus. 

•  He  was  eoiiMil  widi  EhuIIus  Lepidui^  A.  tf;  €.  610. 
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whose  misfortuDes  had  made  him  forget  even  His  own 
high  authority.  For,  after  having  lost  several  im- 
portant battles,  he  attempted  to  decamp  in  the  night : 
the  Numantians  perceiving  this  movement  seized  the 
camp,  and  falling  upon  tlie  fugitives  made  great  ha- 
vock  of  the  rear.  Not  satisfied  with  this  they  sur- 
rounded the  whole  army,  and  drove  the  Romans 
upon  impracticable  ground,  where  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  escape.  Mancinus,  now  despairing  of 
making  his  way  sword  in  hand,  despatched  a  herald 
to  solicit  a  truce  and  conditions  of  peace.  The  Nu- 
mantians however  would  trust  no  man  but  Tiberius, 
and  they  insisted  on  his  being  sent  to  treat.  This 
they  did  out  of  regard,  not  only  to  the  young  man 
who  bore  so  illustrious  a  character  in  the  army,  but 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  had  formerly  made 
war  in  Spain,  and  after  having  subdued  several  na- 
tions granted  the  Numantians  a  peace,  which  through 
his  interest  was  ratified  at  Rome,  and  faithfully  ob- 
served. Tiberius  was,  accordingly,  sent ;  and  in  his 
negotiation  he  judiciously  complied  with  some  ar- 
ticles, in  order  to  gain  others,  thus  making  a  peace 
which  undoubtedly  saved  twenty  thousand  Roman 
citizens,  beside  slaves  and  other  retainers  to  the  army. 
But  whatever  was  left;  in  the  camp,  the  Numan- 
tians seized  and  pillaged.  Among  the  rest  they  car- 
ried off  the  books  and  papers,  which  contained  the 
accounts  of  Tiberius'  quastorship.  As  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  him  to  recover  them,  though 
the  Koman  army  was  already  under  march,  he  re- 
turned with  a  few  friends  to  Numantia.  Having 
called  out  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  he  desired 
them  to  restore  him  !iis  books,  lest  his  enemies  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  accusing  him,  when  they 
found  that  he  had  lost  the  means  of  defending  him- 
self. The  Numantians  were  delighted  that  this  ac- 
cident had  enabled  them  to  oblige  him,  and  invited 
him  to  enter  their  city.  As  he  stood  hesitating,  they 
drew  nearer,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  earnestly 
entreated  him  no  longer  to  look  upon  them  as  ene- 
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miesy  but  to  rank  them  among  his  friends^  and  i^ 
place  confidence  in  them  as  such.  Tiberius  thougiit 
it  best  to  comply,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  books,  and 
through  fear  of  offending  them  by  an  appearance  of 
distrust.  Accordingly  he  went  into  the  town  with 
them,  where  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  provide 
a  little  collation,  and  to  beg  he  would  partake  of  it. 
Afterward  they  returned  him  his  books,  and  desired 
he  would  take  whatever  else  he  chose  among  the 
spoils.  He  declined  accepting  any  thing  however 
except  some  frankincense,  to  be  used  in  the  public 
sacrifices,  and  at  his  departure  embraced  them  with 
great  cordiality. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  peace  was  considered  in  an  obnoxioiia 
and  dishonourable  light  In  this  danger,  the  relip 
tions  and  friends  of  the  soldiers  he  had  brought  ofl^ 
who  made  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  peoplet 
joined  to  support  Tiberius;  imputing  all  the  dia^ 
grace  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  general,  and  in- 
sisting that  the  quasstor  had  saved  so  many  citizens. 
The  generality  of  the  citizens  however  would  not 
suffer  the  peace  to  stand ;  but  demanded  that,  in 
this  case,  the  example  of  their  ancestors  should  be 
followed ;  who,  when  their  generals  thought  them- 
selves happy  in  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  SeniT 
nites,  by  agreeing  to  such  a  league,  had  delivered 
them  naked  to  the  enemy  ^  The  quaestors  likewise 
and  tribunes,  and  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
concluding  the  peace,  they  sent  back  in  the  same 
condition,  and  devolved  entirely  upon  them  the 
breach  both  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  oath  that  should 
have  confirmed  it. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  people  showed  their  a0ec* 
tion  and  regard  for  Tiberius  in  a  remarkable  maa* 


9  This  was  about  183  years  before,   at  the  Futcm 
B.  C.  S21.     The  generals  sent  back  were  the  consuls  YeCitrilia 
Calvmus  aud  Posthumius  Albmus.  (L.)    Mancinus  himself  was  idi4 
proposer  of  the  measure  now  adopted,  but  the  Nnmaothmii 
him  back  again.* 
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ner ;  for  they  decreed,  that  the  consul  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  Numantians  naked  and  in  chains, 
but  that  all  the  rest  should  be  spared  for  Tiberius' 
sake.  Sctpio,  who  had  considerable  authority  and 
interest  at  that  time  in  Rome,  seetns  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  procuring  of  this  decree.  He  was 
blamed  notwithstanding  for  not  having  saved  Man- 
cinus,  or  used  his  best  endeavours  to  get  the  peace 
with  the  Numantians  ratified,  which  would  not  have 
been  granted  at  all,  had  it  not  been  on  account  of 
his  friend  and  relation  Tiberius.  Many  of  these 
complaints,  however,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
ambitious  and  excessive  zeal  of  Tiberius'  friends, 
and  the  sophists  whom  he  had  about  him,  and  the 
difference  between  him  and  Scipio  was  far  from  ter- 
minating in  irreconcileable  enmity.  Nay,  Tiberius, 
I  am  persuaded,  would  never  have  fallen  into  those 
misfortuneB  which  ruined  him,  had  Scipio  been  at 
home  to  assist  him  in  his  political  conduct ;  but  he 
was  engaged  in  war  with  Numantia,  when  Tiberius 
ventured  to  propose  his  new  laws.  It  was  on  the 
following  occasion : 

When  the  Romans  in  their  wars  made  any  acqui* 
sitions  of  lands  from  their  neighbours,  they  used 
formerly  to  sell  part,  to  add  part  to  the  public  de- 
mesnes,  and  to  distribute  the  rest  among  the  neces- 
Eitous  citizens ;  reserving  only  a  small  rent  to  be 
paid  by  each  into  the  treasury.  But  when  the  rich 
began  to  raise  those  rents,  and  to  discharge  their 
poor  tenants  if  they  refused  to  pay  them,  a  law  was 
made,  that  no  man  should  be  possessed  of  more  than 
five  hundred  acres  of  land.  This  statute  for  a  while 
restrained  the  avarice  of  the  rich,  and  was  of  service 
to  the  poor,  who  by  virtue  of  it  remained  on  their 
lands  at  the  old  rents.  Ailerward,  however,  their 
wealthy  neighbours  took  their  farms  from  them,  and 
held  them  in  other  names,  though  in  time  they  scru- 
pled not  to  claim  them  in  their  own.  The  poor,  thus 
expelled,  neither  gave  in  their  names  readily  to  the 
levies,  nor  attended  to  the  education  of  their  cbil* 
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^i^*  Th^  cqn3^Mence  was,  a  want  of  freemen 
throt^ghQii^  tho  yrhole  of  Italy ;.  for  it  was  filled  witb 
slaves  and  harbanaos,  whp  after  the  dispossessing  of 
the  poorer  pi^jzi^ps,  cultivated  the  ground  for  th^ 
rich  proprietors^  This  disorder  Caius  Lasliu^,  tb^ 
friend  of  Scipio,  attempted  to  correct ;  bqt  finding 
a  forofidable  opposition  i&om  p^sons  in  power,  anq 
fearing  the  matter  could  not  be  decided  without  tb^ 
sword,  he  gave  it  up,  And  henqe  he  derived  the 
surname  oi  Sapiens ^^  the  Wise'  or  *  the  Prudent*! 
for  the  word  appears  to  signify  both  ?^  But  Tiberinf 
was  no  sooner  appointed  tribune  pf  the  people,  than 
he  embarked  in  the  same  enterprise ;  urged  to  it»  afi 
most  authors  infornp  us,  by  Diophanes  the  rhetorician 
a^4  Blossius  the  philosopher ;  the  former  a  Mityl^ 
nes^n  exile,  the  latter  a  native  of  Cumaa  in  Italy  ax^ 
a,  particular  friend  of  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  with  whpii) 
hi^  ha^  become  acquainted  at  IiojQae,and  who  did  hiff) 
^he  hQUQur  to  address  to  him  some  of  his  phiUMsophir 
c^V  writings, 

.  SomiC  thrpw  the  blame  upoa  hi^  mother  CprA^li^, 
who  used  to  reproach  her  sons,,  that  she  was  st^l  caUr 
ed  th^  mother-in-law  of  Scipio^  not  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  Others  say,  Tiberius  took  this  r^ 
step  from  a  jealousy  of  Spurius  Posthumius,  who  .wf^ 
hi^  co-^val  and  rival  in  oratory.  •  On  returail^  frpm 
tibe  wars,  he  found  Posthumius  (it  seems)  so  mudi 
before  him  in  point  of  reputation  and  interest  with 
the  people,  that  ia  order  to  recover  his  ground  h^ 
undertook  this  hazardous  affair,  which  so  effectually 
secured  hin^  th^  popular  attention.  From  his  br^ 
ther  Caiiis  we  les^'Py  that  as  Tiberius  passed  throqg)i 
Tuscany  on  his  way  to  Numantia  and  found  the 
QpuQtrj  alipost  depopulated,  (here  being  scarcely  any 

'°  Pliltarcb  8€«8iiu9  here  to  have  followed  some  mistaken  authoritf. 
Jt  was.  pot  this  circumstance^  but  the  abstemiousness  of  his  life  whioi 
procured  for  Lslius  the  pame  of  the  '  Wise*'  Lalius  eo  didui  ek 
SapienSf  qubd  nan  intcUigerei  atdd  suawdmum  esset  (Gc  de  F9dL 
ii,  B^  poi,  as  be  adds,  quia  cm  car  ^apiaif  d  nan  sapitU  pnkihmt 
mdufifsr^. 
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husbandmen  and  shepherds  except  slaves  from  fo- 
reip:n  and  barbarous  nations,  he  then  first  formed  the 
project  which  plunged  them  into  so  many  misfor- 
tunes. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  people  in- 
flamed his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition  by  fixing 
up  writings  on  the  porticos,  walls,  and  monuments, 
in  which  they  implored  him  to  restore  their  share  of 
the  public  lands  to  the  poor. 

Yet  did  he  not  frame  the  law,  without  having  con- 
sulted some  of  the  Romans  most  distinguished  for 
their  virtue  and  authority.  Among  these  were  Cras- 
8U3  the  chief  pontiff,  Mutius  Scaevola  the  lawyer,  who 
at  that  lime  was  also  consul,  and  Appius  Claudius  his 
own  father-in-law.  There  never  indeed  was  a  milder 
statute  enacted  against  so  much  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. For  they  who  deserved  to  have  been  punished 
for  their  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  fined  for  holding  the  lands  contrary  to  law, 
were  to  receive  a  compensation  for  giving  up  their 
groundless  claims,  and  restoring  the  estates  to  such 
of  the  citizens  as  were  to  be  relieved.  But,  though 
the  reformation  was  conducted  with  so  much  tender- 
ness, the  people  were  satisfied  :  they  were  willing  to 
overlook  what  was  past,  on  condition  that  they  might 
be  guarded  against  future  usurpations. 

On  the  other  han/1,  persons  of  property  opposed 
the  law  out  of  avarice,  and  the  lawgiver  out  of  a 
spirit  of  resentment  and  malignity;  endeavouring  to 
prejudice  the  people  against  the  design,  as  if  Tibe- 
rius intended  by  the  Agrarian  law  to  throw  every 
thing  into  disorder,  and  to  subvert  the  constitution. 
But  their  attempts  were  vain.  For,  in  this  just  and 
glorious  cause,  Tiberius  exerted  an  eloquence  which 
might  have  adorned  a  worse  subject,  and  which  no- 
thing could  resist.  How  great  was  he,  when  the 
people  were  gathered  about  the  Rostrum,  and  he 
pleaded  for  the  poor  in  such  language  as  this !  "  The 
"  wild  beasts  of  Italy  have  their  caves  and  dens  to 
"  retire  to  for  repose ;  while  the  brave  men,  who 
"  spill  their  blood  in  her  cause,  have  nothing  left 
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**  except  air  and  light.  Without  houses,  Mrithout 
any  settled  habitations,  they  wander  from  place  to 
place  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  their  ge- 
"  nerals  are  but  mocking,  when  on  the  eve  of  battle 
*'  they  exhort  their  soldiers  to  fight  for  their  sepul- 
**  chres  and  their  domestic  gods.  For  out  of  such 
numbers  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  Roman,  who 
has  an  altar  that  has  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  or 
a  sepulchre  in  which  their  ashes  rest.  They  fight 
and  die,  in  order  to  advance  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  the  great ;  and  they  are  called  masters  of  the 
•*  world,  while  they  have  not  a  foot  of  ground  in 
"  their  possession.'" 

Such  speeches  as  this,  delivered  by  a  man  of  so 
much  spirit,  and  flowing  from  a  heart  really  interest- 
ed in  the  causey  filled  the  people  with  an  enthusiastic 
fury,  and  none  of  his  adversaries  durst  pretend  id. 
answer  him.  Forbearing  therefore  the  war  of  words, 
they  addressed  themselves  to  Marcus  Octavius  one  of 
the  tribunes,  a  grave  and  modest  young  man,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Tiberius.  And  although^ 
out  of  reverence  for  his  friend,  he  at  first  declined 
the  task,  upon  a  number  of  applications  from  men 
of  the  first  rank,  he  was  induced  to  oppose  him,  and 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  law.  For  the  power  of 
the  tribunes  consists  chiefly  in  their  negative  voice, 
and  if  one  of  them  stands  out,  the  rest  can  effect 
nothing. 

Incensed  by  this  behaviour,  Tiberius  dropped  his 
moderate  bill,  and  proposed  another  more  agreeable 
to  the  commonalty,  and  more  severe  against  the 
usurpers ;  directing  them  immediately  to  quit  the 
lands,  which  they  held  contrary  to  the  former  laws. 
Upon  this  subject,  daily  disputes  occurred  between 
Octavius  and  himself  on  the  Rostra ;  yet  not  one 
abusive  or  disparaging  word  is  said  to  have  escaped 
either  of  them,  in  all  the  heat  of  their  debates.  Ad 
ingenuous  disposition  and  liberal  education  indeed 
will  prevent  or  restrain  the  sallies  of  passion,  not 
only  during  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  bottle,  but  in 
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the  ardour  of  contention  about  points  of  a  superior 
nature. 

Tiberius  observing  that  Octavius  was  liable  to  siiC 
,  fer  by  the  bill,  as  having  more  land  than  the  law» 
allowed,  desired  him  to  renounce  his  opposition,  and 
]  offered  at  the  same  time  to  indemnify  him  out  of  hia 
I.  own  fortune,  though  that  was  not  great.     This  pro- 
I  posal   being  declined,  Tiberius  forbad  ail  the  other 
inagislrates  to  exercise  their  functions,  till  the  Agra- 
I  rian  law  was  passed.     He  likewise  put  his  own  seal 
upon  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  that  the 
quiBstors  might  neither  bring  any  thing  into  the  trea> 
sury,  nor  take  any  thing  out;  and  he  tlireatencd  to 
fine  such  of  the  prxtors,  as  should  attempt  to  disobey 
his    commands.     This    created    such  a  terror,  that 
every    department  of  government  was  at  a  standi 
Persons  of  large  property  clad  themselves  in  mourn- 
ing,   and    appeared    in  public  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, which  they  thought  might  excite  compas- 
1  Bion.     Not  satisfied    with   this,  they  conspired  thq 
f  death  of  Tiberius,  and  suborned  assassins  to  destroy; 
I  him.     For  which  reason  he  appeared  with  a  tuck^ 
1  such  as  is  used  by  robbers,  which  the  Romans  call  a 
■■Dolon  ".' 

When  the  day  appointed  came,  and  Tiberius  was 

summoning    the    people    to    give  their  suffrages,  %, 

I  party  of  the  opulent  ran  otF  with  the  balloting  ves» 

sels'*,  which  occasioned  much  confusion.     Tiberius^ 

however,  seemed  strong  enough  to  carry  bispoint  by 

L  force,  and  his  partisans  were  preparing  to  have  re-y. 

[  course  to  it ;  when  Manlius  and   Fulvius,  men  o£ 

"  We  find  tliis  term  used  by  Virgil,  Ma.  vii.  664'.     It  wai  a  tuff, 

containiug  within  it  a  concealed  poignard,  and  had  it's  name  from. 
[  do!iu  ('deceit'), 
f       "The  oriffinal  vJ^  tignificB  'an  urn.'     The    Romana  had  twa> 

Mrti  of  vesMU,  which  they  used  io  balloting.  The  first  nere  open 
[  vessels,  called  ciila  or  aHellte,  which  contained  the  ballots  before 
[  diey  were  distributed  to  the  people ;  the  others,  with  narrow  nerki, 

were  called  titctlit,  and  into  these  the  people  cast  their  bftUoia. 
I  The  latter  were  the  vessels  which  arc  here  said  to  have  been  car* 

lied  off. 
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consular  dignity,  fell  at  his  feet,  bathed  his  h^^nds 
with  tears,  and  conjured  him  not  to  put  his  purpose 
ill  execution.  He  now  perceived  how  dreadful  the 
consequences  of  his  attempt  might  be,  and  his  rever- 
ence for  those  two  great  men  had  it's  effect  upon 
him :  he  therefore  asked  them,  what  they  would  ad- 
vise him  to  do.  They  said,  they  were  not  capable  of 
giving  him  any  advice  in  so  ithportant  an  affiiir,  and 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  refer  it  to  the  senate. 
The  senate  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  it,  but  the 
inffuence  of  the  wealthy  upon  that  body  was  such, 
that  their  debates  ended  in  nothing. 

Tiberius  then  adopted  a  measure,  which  was  nei- 
ther equitable  nor  modierate.  He  resolved  to  remove 
Octavius  from  the  tribuneship,  because  there  were 
no  other  means  to  get  his  law  passed.  He  addressed 
him  indeed  in  pilblic  first  in  a  mild  and  friendly 
manner,  aiid'  takitlg  him  by  the  hand  conjured  him 
tO'  gratify  the  people,  who  asked  nothing  that  was 
unjust,  and  would  only  receive  a  small  recompense 
fbr  the  great  labour^  and  dangers  which  they  had 
experienced.  Bht  Octavius  absolutely  refused  to 
comply.  Tiberius  tben  declared,  "  That  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  two  magistrates  of  equal  authority, 
iX'hen  they  differed  in  such  capital  points,  to  go 
through  the  remainder  of  their  office  without  com- 
"  ing  to  hostilities,  he  saw  no  other  remedy  but  the' 
"  deposing  one  of  them.'*  He  therefore  desired 
Octavius  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  first  with 
respect  tb  himself;  assuring  him  that  he  would  im- 
mediately return  to  a  private  station,  if  the  suffrages 
of  his  fellow-citizens  should  so  determine.  As  Oc- 
tavius rejected  tHis  proposal  too,  Tiberius  told  him 
plainly,  that  he  would  put  the  question  to  the  peo- 
ple concerning  him,  if  on  farther  consideration  he 
did*  not  alter  his  mind. 

Upon  this;  he  dismissed  the  assembly.  Next  day, 
H^ again  convoked  it;  and,  when  he  had  mounted 
the  Rostra;  he  made  another  effort  to  bring  Octftviiitf 
to  cdmplianice.     BUt  finding  him'  infiexiblb;  Ke  jlfQ^ 
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posed  a  ileaee  for  depriving  him  of  tlie  tribuneshia 
and  immediately'  put  it  to  the  vote.     When  out  of  thi 
five  and  thirty  tribes  seventeen  had  given  their  voice( 
for  it,  and   there  wanted  only  one  more  to  reduo  _ 
Octavius  to  a  private  man,  Tiberius  ordered  them  to 
stop,  and  once  more  applied  to  his  eolleguc.     He 
embraced  iiim  with  the  utmost  tenderness  in  the  sight 
of  the  people,  and  with  the  most  pressing  instanc<^|fl 
entreated  him  neither  to  bring  such  a  mark  of  iqS 
famy  upon  himself,  nor  to  expose  his  friend  to  the  icil{| 
putation  of  having  promoted  such  severe  and  violent 
measures.      It  was  not  without  emotion,  tiiat  Octa- 
vius is  said  to  Iiave  listened  to  these  entreaties.     His 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  he  stood  a  long  time 
silent.     But  when  he  looked  toward  the  persons  of 
property,  who  were  assembled  in  a  body,  shame  and 
the  fear  of  losing  himself  in  their  opinion  brought 
him   back  to  his  resolution  of  running  all  risks,  and 
with  a  noble  firmness  he  bade  Tiberius  do  his  plea- 
sure.    The  bill  therefore  was  passed,  and  Tiberius 
ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  drag  down  Octavius 
from  the  tribunal  ;   for  he  employed  his  own  freed- 
men as  lictors.     This  ignominious  mode  of  degrada- 
tion rendered  the  case  of  Octavius  still  more  pitiable. 
The  people,  notwithstanding,  fell  upon  him  ;  but  by 
the  assistance  of  those  of  the  landed  interest,  whqj 
came  to  his  defence  and  kept  off  the  mob,  he  escupe^f 
with  his  life.     A  faithful  servant  of  his  however,  wbd3 
stood  before  him  to  ward  ofi'  the  danger,  had  his  eyes 
torn  out.     This  violence  was  much  against  the  will 
of  Tiberius,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  tumult  rising^ 
than  he  hastened  down  to  appease  it.  J3 

The  Agrarian  law  was  then  confirmed,  and  thre^f 
commissioners  appointed  to  take  a  survey  of  t£^| 
lands,  and  see  them  properly  distributed.  Tiberius 
was  one  of  the  three,  his  falher-in-law  Appius  Clau- 
dius another,  and  his  brother  Caitis  Gracchus  a  third. 
The  latter  was,  at  that  time,  making  the  campaign 
under  8cipio  at  Numantia.  Tiberius,  having  carried 
these  points  without  opposition,  next  filled  up  the 
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vacant  tribune's  seat ;  into  which  he  put  not  a  man 
of  arty  note,  but  Mutius  one  of  his  own  clients. 
These  proceedings  exceedingly  exasperated  the  pa- 
tricians, and  as  they  dreaded  the  increase  of  his 
power,  they  took  every  opportunity  of  insulting  him 
in  the  senate.  When  he  desired,  for  instance  (what 
was  nothing  more  than  customary)  a  tent  at  the 
public  charge  for  his  use  in  dividing  the  lands,  they 
refused  him  one,  though  such  things  had  been  fre- 
quently granted  upon  much  less  important  occasions. 
And  on  the  motion  of  Publius  Nasica,  he  had  only 
nine  oboli  a  day  allowed  for  his  expenses.  Nasica, 
indeed,  was  become  his  avowed  enemy ;  for  he  had 
a  great  estate  in  the  public  lands,  and  was  of  course 
unwilling  to  be  stripped  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  were  more  and  more 
enraged.  One  of  Tiberius'  friends  happening  to  die 
suddenly,  and  malignant  spots  appearing  upon  the 
body,  they  loudly  declared  that '  the  man  had  been 
poisoned.  They  assembled  at  his  funeral,  took  the 
bier  upon  their  shoulders,  and  carried  it  to  the  pile. 
There  they  were  confirmed  in  their  suspicions ;  for 
the  corpse  burst,  and  emitted  such  a  quantity  of 
corrupted  humours,  that  it  extinguished  the  fire. 
Though  more  fire  was  brought,  still  the  wood  would 
not  burn  till  it  was  removed  to  another  place ;  and 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  at  last,  that  the  body  was 
consumed.  Hence  Tiberius  took  occasion  to  in- 
cense the  commonalty  still  more  against  the  other 
party.  He  put  on  mourning,  and  led  his  children 
into  the  Forum,  recommending  them  and  their  mo- 
ther to  the  protection  of  the  people,  as  giving  up  his 
own  life  for  lost. 

About  this  time,  died  Attains  ^^  Philopator ;  and 
Eudemus  of  Pergamus  brought  his  will  to  Rome,  by 

*3  This  was  Attalus  III.  the  son  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice, 
and  the  last  king  of  Pergamus.  He  mounted  the  throne  B.  C.  138, 
and  reigned  somewhat  more  than  five  years.  He  was  not,  however, 
surnamed  *  Philopator,'  but  '  Philometor,!  and  so  it  stands  in  l3ie 
Germain  MS. 
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vhi^h  it  appeared  that  lie  had  left  the  Uomao  pei 
pie  his  heirs.  Tiberius,  endeavouring  to  avail  hiq 
self  of  this  incident,  immediately  proposed  a  l&wg 
"  That  all  the  ready  money  which  the  king  had  leiT 
*'  should  be  distributed  among  the  citizens,  in  ordd 
**  to  enable  them  to  provide  working  tools,  and  prd 
"  ceed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  newly  assign 
*'  lands.  As  to  the  cities  likewise  in  the  territorie» 
"  of  Attalus,  the  senate  (he  said)  had  no  right  to  dis- 
**  pose  of  them,  but  the  people,  and  he  would  refer 
"  the  business  entirely  to  tlieir  judgement." 

This  embroiled  him  still  farUier  with  the  senate  j 
^nd  one  of  their  body,  named  Pompey,  stood  up 
and  said,  "  He  was  next  neighbour  to  Tiberius, 
*'  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that 
^'  Euderaus  had  brought  him  a  royal  diadem  and  a 
^*  purple  robe,  for  his  use  when  he  was  king  of 
"  Rome."  Quintus  Metellus  said  another  severe 
thing  against  him  ;  "  During  the  censorship  of  your 
*'  father,  whenever  he  returned  home  after  supper  '*, 
"  the  citizens  put  out  their  lights,  that  they  might 
"  not  appear  to  indulge  themselves  at  unseasonable 
"  hours;  but  you,  at  a  late  hour,  have  some  of  the 
"  meanestandmost  audacious  of  the  people  about  you 
•'  with  torches  in  their  hands."  And  Titus  Aniiius 
^  man  of  no  character  in  point  of  morals,  but  an 
0cute  disputant  and  remarkable  for  the  subtilty  both 
of  his  questions  and  his  answers,  one  day  challenged 
Tiberius,  and  offered  to  prove  him  guilty  of  a  heinous 
pffence  in  having  deposed  one  of  his  collegues,  whose 
person  by  the  laws  was  sacred  and  inviolable.     This 

Croposition  raised  a  tumult  in  the  audience,  and  Tl< 
enus  immediately  went  out  and  summoned  an  as- 
^mbly  of  the  people,  designing  to  accuse  Annius  of 
the  indignity  which  he  had  offered  him.  Annius  made 
his  appearance,  but  knowing  himself  greatly  inferior 
both  in  eloquence  and  reputation,  he  had  recourse 

"  Probably  from  the  public  liail,  where  lie  fiip|iL-J  uitb 
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to  his  old  art,  and  requested  leave  only  to  ask  him  a 
irngle  questbn  htfote  the  business  was  brought  on. 
Tiberius  consenting,  and  silence  being  obtained, 
Annius  said  {  '*  If  you  ^ould  be  seeking  to  fix  a 
'mark  of  disgVMe  ftnd  infamy  tipon  me,  and  I  should 
appeal  to  otie  of  your  cdlegues  and  he  should  come 
to  my  assistance,  bnd  you  should  be  provoked  at 
**  his  inte^er^ce,  Ivould  you  deprive  him  of  his 
*•  i^oe?'*  Tliis  question,  it  is  said,  so  puzzled  Tibe- 
r^,  that  with  all  his  readiness  of  speeclh  and  his  as« 
iumiice  he  could  te^ke  no  answer. 

Ht  therefore,  for  the  present,  dismissed  the  asdCm- 
biy.  He  perceived  however  that  the  step  which  he 
baid  taken,  in  deposii!^  a  tribune,  had  offended  not 
only  the  patricians,  but  the  people  also ;  for  by  such 
a  precedent  he  appeared  to  have  robbed  that  high 
office  of  ifte  dignity,  which  till  then  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  utmost  security  and  honour.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  reflection,  he  again  called  the  com- 
mons together,  and  itoade  a  speech  to  them,  from 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  extract  as  a 
specimen  of  the  power  and  strength  of  his  eloquence : 
^  The  person  of  a  tribune,  I  acknowledge,  is  sacred 
^^  and  inviolable,  because  he  is  consecrated  to  the 
^^  people,  and  takes  their  interests  under  his  pro- 
*^  tection.  But  when  he  deserts  those  interests, 
'*  and  becomes  an  oppressor  of  the  people ;  when  he 
*•  retrenches  their  privileges,  and  takes  away  their 
*•  liberty  of  voting,  by  those  acts  he  deposes  himself^ 
•*'for  he  no  longer  fulfils  the  end  of  his  appointment. 
"  Otherwise,  if  a  tribune  should  even  demolish  the 
Capitol,  and  burn  the  docks  and  naval  stores,  his 
person  could  not  be  touched.  A  man,  who  should 
do  such  things  as  those,  might  still  be  a  tribune, 
though  a  vile  one;  but  he,  who  diminishes  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  ceases  to  be  a  tribune  of 
the  people.  Does  it  not  shock  you  to  think,  that 
a  tribune  should  be  able  to  imprison  a  consul ;  and 
•*  the  people  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  deprive  i 
tribune  of  his  authority,  Whetl  he  uses  it  Against 
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"  those  by  whom  it  was  conferred  ?  For  the  tri- 
"  bunes,  as  well  as  the  consuls,  are  elected  by  the 
"  people.  Kingly  government  seems  to  compre- 
"  hend  all  authority  in  itself,  and  kings  are  conse- 
"  crated  with  the  most  awful  ceremonies :  yet  the 
"  citizens  expelled  Tarquiu,  when  his  administration 
*'  became  iniquitous  ;  and  for  the  offence  of  one  man 
*'  the  ancient  government,  under  the  auspices  of 
"  which  Rome  was  erected,  was  entirely  abolished. 
*'  What  is  there  in  Rome  so  sacred  and  venerable 
"  as  the  vestal  virgins,  who  keep  the  perpetual  fire  ? 
"  Yet,  if  any  of  them  transgresses  the  rules  of  her 
"  order,  she  is  buried  alive.  For  they,  who  are 
"  guilty  of  impiety  against  the  gods,  lose  that  sacred 
•'  character,  which  through  the  gods  alone  they  pos- 
"  sess.  So  a  tribune,  who  injures  the  people,  can  be 
*'  no  longer  sacred  and  inviolable  on  the  people's 
"  account.  He  destroys  that  power,  in  which  alone 
"  his  strength  resides.  If  it  be  just  for  him  to  be  in- 
"  vested  with  the  tribunitial  authority  by  a  majority 
"  of  tribes,  is  it  not  more  just  for  him  to  be  deposed 
*'  by  the  suffrages  of  them  all  ?  What  is  more  sacred 
"  and  inviolable  than  the  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
*'  the  gods  ?  Yet  no  one  pretends  to  hinder  the  peo- 
"  pie  from  making  nse  of  them,  or  removing  them 
"  wherever  they  please.  And  indeed  that  the  tri- 
*'  bune's  office  is  not  inviolable  or  iriemoveable  ap- 
*  pears  hence,  that  several  have  voluntarily  laid  it 
r^down,  or  have  been  discharged  at  their  own  re- 
F  *'  quest."  These  were  the  heads  of  Tiberius'  de- 
f  feoce. 

His  friends  however,  sensible  of  the  menaces  of 
tis  enemies  and    their  combination  to  destroy  him, 
were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  make  interest  to  get 
,  the  tribuneship  continued  to  him  another  year.     I'or 
I  this  purpose  he  devised  additional  laws,  in  order  to  se^ 
I  cure  the  commonalty  on  his  side;  viz.  that  for  shorten- 
ing the  time  of  military  service,  and  that  for  granting 
an  appeal  from  the  judges  to  the  people.    The  bench 
of  judges  at  that  time  consisted  exclusively  of  aena- 
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tors,  but  he  ordered  an  equal  number  of  senators  and 
knights ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  tak- 
ing every  possible  method  to  reduce  the  power  of 
the  patricians  savoured  more  of  obstinacy  and  re- 
sentment, than  of  a  regard  for  justice  and  the  public 
good. 

When  the  day  came  for  putting  it  to  the  vote 
whether  or  not  these  laws  should  be  ratified,  Tibe- 
rius and  his  party,  perceiving  that  their  adversaries 
were  the  strongest  (for  the  whole  of  the  people  did 
not  attend),  spun  out  the  time  in  altercations  with 
the  other  tribunes,  and  at  last  he  adjourned  the  as* 
sembly  to  the  day  following.  In  the  mean  time  he 
entered  the  Forum  with  all  the  marks  of  distress, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  applied  to  the  citizens, 
assuring  them,  ^'  He  was  afraid  that  his  enemies 
^'  would  demolish  his  house,  and  take  his  life  before 
**  the  next  morning/*  This  affected  them  so  much, 
that  numbers  erected  tents  before  his  door,  and 
guarded  him  throughout  the  night. 

At  day-break,  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  the 
chickens  which  they  use  in  augury  brought  them, 
and  set  meat  before  them ;  but  they  would  none  of 
them  come  out  of  their  pen,  though  the  man  shook  it 
very  much,  except  one,  and  that  one  would  not  eat  ** ; 
it  only  raised  up  it's  left  wing,  and  stretched  out  it's 
leg,  and  then  went  in  again.  This  reminded  Tibe- 
rius Qf  a  former  ill  omen.  He  had  a  helmet,  which 
he  wore  in  battle,  finely  ornamented  and  remarkably 
magnificent;  two  serpents,  which  had  privately 
crept  into  it,  laid  their  eggs  and  hatched  in  it.  Such 
a  bad  presage  made  him  more  afraid  of  the  other 
given  by  the  birds.  Yet  he  set  out  for  the  Capitol, 
as  soon  as  he  understood  that  the  people  were  as- 
sembled there.  But  in  going  out  of  his  house  he 
stumbled  upon  the  threshold,  and  struck  it  with  so 
much  violence^  that  the  nail  of  his  great  toe  was  bro- 

'^  When  the  chickens  eat  greedily,  it  was  deemed  a  sign  of  good 
fortune.    See  Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  34. 
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ken,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  the  wound.     Whett, 

he  had  proceeded  a  little  on  his  way,  he  observed  oil 

his  left-iiand  two  ravens  fighting  on  the  top  of  • 

house  ;  and  thongh  he  was  attended,  on  account  of 

his  dignity,  by  numbers  of  people,  a  stone  which  one 

of  the  ravens  threw  down  fell    close  by  his  fooU 

This  staggered  the   boldest  of  his   partisans.     But 

'ilossiuB"*  of  Cumfe,  one  of  his  train,  said;  *'  It  would 

*  be  an  insupportable  disgrace  if  Tiberius  the  son 

**  of  Gracchus,    the  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus, 

'  '*  and  the  protector  of  tlie  people  of  Rome,  should 

'  **  through  fear  of  a  raven  d!Mp]Miint  that    people, 

•'  when    they  called    him  to   their  assistance.     His 

**  enemies,"  he  assured  him,  "  would  not  be  satis- 

**  fied  with   laughing  at  this  false  step  i  they  would 

ft'  •*  represent  him  to  the  commons,  as  having  already 

"  taken  upon  himself  all  the  insolence  of  a  tyrant.  * 

'  At  the  same  time,  several  messengers  from  his  friends 

in  the  Capitol  came  and  desired  him  to  make  haste, 

k  for  every  thing  (ihey  told  him)  went  there  according 

^ to  his  wish. 

At  first,  indeed,  there  was  a  most  promising  ap* 
<  pearance.     When    the  assembly  saw  him  at  a   dis- 
tance,  they  expressed  their  joy  by  the  loudest  accla- 
k  nations ;  on    his  approach  they  received  him  with 
T  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  formed  a  cu-cle  about  him, 
I  to  keep  off  all  strangers.     Miitiua  then  began  to  call 
I  over  (he  tribes  in  order  to  proceed  to  business;  but 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  usual  ibrm,  on  account 
of  the  disturbance  made  by  the  populace,  who  were 
Btill  pressing  forward.     In  the  mean  time,  Fulvius  " 
Flaccus  a  senator  got  upon  an  eminence,  and  know- 
ing he  could  not  be  heard,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand 
that  he  had  something  to  say  to  Tiberius  in  private. 
Tiberius  having  ordered   the  people  to  make  way, 
Flaccus  witli  much  difficulty  got  up  to  him,  and  in- 
formed him,  "  That  those  of  the  landed  interest  had 

'*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  '  Bliu>liis  ;'  but  one  o''  tlie  M5S.  gives 
-  '  BlMHiUR  ■  anil  all  th.-  irai«l;iior«  have  follotrcd  iU 
'  Not  '  Flaviiu,'  as  it  is  iu  the  printed  tot. 
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^  applied  to  the  consul^  while  the  senate  was  sitting ; 
^^  iMfid  as  they  could  not  bring  that  magistrate  into 
*^  tbeir  views^  they  bad  reserved  to  despatch  Tiberius 
^^  themselves,  and  for  that  purpose  had  armed  a 
^^  ouiober  of  their  friends  and  their  slaves/' 

Tiberius  no  sooner  communicated  this  intelligence 
to  those  about  him,  than  tbey  tucked  up  tbeir  gowns^ 
seized  the  halberts  wiith  which  the  serjeants  kept  off 
the  crowd,  broke  tb&aiy  and  took  the  pieces  to  ward 
off  any  assault  that  mi^t  be  made.  Such  as  were  at 
a  distance,  much  surprised  at  this  incident,  inquired 
the  reason  of  it ;  and  Tiberius,  finding  they  could 
not  hear  him,  touched  his  head  with  his  hand,  to  sig- 
nify the  danger  he  wns  in.  His  adversaries  seeing 
this  ran  to  the  senate,  and  informed  them  that  Tibe« 
rius  demanded  the  diadem,  alleging  that  gesture  as  a 
proof  of  it. 

This  raised  a  great  commotion.  Naaica  called 
upon  the  consul  to  defend  the  commonwealth,  and 
destroy  the  tyrant.  The  consul  mildly  answeredy 
♦♦  That  he  would  not  begin  to  use  virfence,  neither 
^^  would  he  put  any  citizen  to  death  who  was  not 
^'  legally  condemned  ;  but  if  Tiberius  should  either 
*'  persuade,  or  force,  the  people  to  decree  any  thing 
^^  contrary  to  the  constitution,  he  would  take  cans 
^^  to  annul  it.*'  Upon  which  Nasica  started  up,  and 
said,  ^^  Since  the  consul  gives  up  his  country,  let  all 
^^  who  choose  to  support  the  laws  follow  me."  So 
saying,  he  covered  bis  head  with  the  skirt  of  his 
robe  and  then  advanced  to  the  Capitol.  Those  who 
followed  him  wrapped  each  his  gown  about  his  hand^ 
and  made  their  way  through  the  crowd.  On  ac« 
count  of  their  superior  quality,  indeed,  they  met  with 
no  resistance  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  trampled 
upon  one  another  to  get  out  of  their  way.  Their  at* 
tendants  had  brought  clubs  and  bludgeons  with  them 
from  home,  and  the  patricians  themselves  seized  the 
feet  of  the  benches,  which  the  populace  had  broken 
in  their  flight.  Thus  armed,  they  made  toward 
Tiberius,  knocking  down  such  as  stood  before  him. 
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These  being  killed  or  dispersed,  Tiberius  likewise' 
fled.  One  of  li is  enemies  laid  hold  on  his  gownfl 
hiit  he  let  it  go,  and  continued  his  flight  in  his  undei 
garment.  He  happened,  however,  to  stumble  ant 
fall  over  some  of  the  killed.  As  he  was  recovering 
himself,  Publius  Satureius  one  of  his  collegues  came 
up  openly,  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  the 
■foot  of  a  stool.  The  second  blow  was  given  him  by 
Lucius  Rufiis,  who  afterward  valued  himself  upon  it 
as  a  glorious  exploit.  Above  three  hundred  more 
lost  their  lives  by  clubs  and  stones,  but  not  a  single 
man  by  the  sword  '". 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sedition  in  Rome, 
Bince  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  in  which  the  blood 
of  any  citizen  was  shed.  All  the  rest,  though  neither ' 
amall  in  themselves  nor  about  matters  of  trifling  con- 
BCqiience,  were  appeased  by  mutual  concessions;  the 
senate  giving  up  something  on  one  side  through  fear 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  on  the  other  outof  re- 
*  spect  for  the  senate.  Had  Tiberius  been  treated 
with  moderation,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
Compromised  matters  in  a  much  easier  way  ;  and 
certainly  he  might  have  been  reduced  without  their 
depriving  him  of  his  life,  for  he  had  not  more  than 
three  thousand  men  about  him.  But  the  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  it  seems,  rather  to  satisfy 
the  resentment  and  malignity  of  the  rich,  than  for 
the  reasons  held  out  to  the  public.  A  strong  proof 
<rfthis  we  have  in  their  cruel  and  abominable  treat- 
ment of  his  dead  body.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  brother,  they  would  not  permit  him 
to  take  away  the  corpse  and  bury  it  in  the  night, 
but  threw  it  into  the  river  with  the  other  carcases. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  they  banished  some  of  his  friends 
without  form  of  trial,  and  took  others  and  put  them 
to  death.  Among  the  latter  was  Diophanes,  the 
rhetorician.  One  Caius  Bilius  they  shut  up  in  a  cask 
with  vipers,  and  other  serpents,  and  left  him  to  perish 
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in  that  cruel  manner.    As  for  Blossius  of  Cumas,  he 
was  carried  before  the  consuls,  and  being  interroga- 
ted about  the  late  proceedings  declared,  that  he  had 
never  failed  to  execute  whatever  Tiberius  command- 
ed '^     "  What  then,*'  said  Nasica,  "  if  Tiberius  ha* 
"  ordered  thee  to  burn  the  Capitol,  would*st  thou> 
"  have  done  it  ?  *'     At  first  he  eluded  the  question, 
and  said,  "  Tiberius  would  never  have  given  me  such 
"  an  order : "  But  when  many  frequently  repeated' 
the  same  inquiry,  he  replied,  "  In  that  case  I  should 
"  have  thought  it  perfectly  right;  for  Tiberius  would 
^'  never  have  laid  such  a  command  upon  me,  if  it  had' 
"  not  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  Rome."* 
He  escaped  however  with  his  life,  and  afterward  re*' 
paired  to  Aristonicus ^^  in  Asia;  where  finding  that 
prince's  affairs  entirely  ruined,  he  laid  violent  hand» 
0n  himself. 

The  senate  now,  desirous  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  these  acts  of  theirs,  no  longer  opposed  the  Agra- 
rian law  ;  but  permitted  them  to  elect  another  com- 
missioner, in  the  room  of  Tiberius^  for  dividing  the- 
lands.     In  consequence  of  which'  they  chose  Publius' 

r 

i  *9  Ls^Ihis  in  the  Treatise  written  by  Cicero  under  that  naihe 
(De  Amic.  xi.),  gives  a  different  account  of  the  matter:  *  Blos- 
sius/ he  says,  '  after  the  murther  of  Tiberius,  came  to  him,  .'wfails! 
he  was  in  conference  with  the  consuls  Popilius  Laenas  and  Publiuf  J 
Rupilius,  and  earnestly  implored  pardon;  alleging  in  his  defence 
that,  such  was  his  veneration  for  Tiberius,  he  could  not  refuse  to' 
do  any  thing  which  he  desired.'  *  If  then,'  said  Lseliud, '  *  he 
had  ordered  you  to  set  fire  to  the  Capitol,  would  you  have  done; 
it?'  *  That,'  replied  Blossius,  '  he  would  never  have  ordered, 
me  to  do ;  but,  if  he  had,  I  should  have  obeyed  him.'  Blossius 
does  not  upon  this  occasion  appear,  as  Plutarch  represents  him,  to 
have  been  under  a  judicial  examination. 

'°  Aristonicus  was  the  bastard  brother  of  Attains ;  and  being 
highly  offended  at  him,  for  having  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans,  he  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  it  by  arms,  and  made 
himself  master  of  several  towns.  The  Romans,  the  second  year  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  sent  against  him  Crassus  the  consul,  whom  he 
defeated  and  took  prisoner.  The  year  following,  however,  Aristo- 
nicus was  defeated  in  his  turn,  and  taken  by  Perpenna;  and  after- 
ward strangled  by  order  of  the  Senate.  See  Justin  xxxvi.  4wt ' 
Flor.  ii.20.  .  ^ 
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Grassus,  a  relation  of  the  Gracchi ;  for  Cains  Gra(r-»1 
chufi  liad  married  his  daughter  Licinia.  Corneliuy 
Nepos  indeed  says  it  was  not  the  daughter  ot  Cra*- 
8UR,  but  of  that  Brutu3,  who  was  honoured  with  ai 
la-iijmph  for  his  conquests  in  Lusitania:  tiie  generality 
of  historians,  however,  confirm  our  present  state- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  people  were  still  much 
concerned  at  the  loss  of  Tiberius,  and  it  was  plain- 
tiiat  they  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Nasica  was  now  threatened  with  an  impeachment. 
The  senate  therefore,  dreading  the  consequence, 
sent  him  into  Asia,  ttiough  there  was  no  need  of  him 
there.  For  the  people,  whenever  they  met  him,  did 
not  in  the  least  suppress  their  resentment:  on  the 
contrary,  with  all  the  violence  of  hatred  they  abused 
him  as  an  execrable  wretch,  a  tyrant  that  had  defiled) 
the  holiest  and  most  aweful  temple  in  Rome  with  the 
blood  of  a  magistrate,  whose  person  ought  to  have 
been  sacred  and  inviolable. 

For  this  reason  Nasica  privately  quitted  Italy,, 
though  by  his  office  as  cliier  pontiff  be  was  obliged 
to  attend  the  principal  sacrifices  ;  and  after  wander- 
ing a  while  from  place  to  place  in  a  foreign  country, 
died  at  I'ergamus.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  people  had  so  unconquerable  a  dislike  to 
him  :  since  Scipio  Africanns  hmisetf,  who  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the' 
Romans,  as  well  as  to  have  had  a  powerful  claim  to 
their  regard,  was  near  forfeiting  thepopular  affection  ; 
because  when  the  news  of  Tiberius'  death  was  brought 
to  Nnmantia,  he  had  expressed  himself  in  the  Ho- 
meric line. 


So  periali  ull,  that  in  such  crimeB  engage". 

And   subsequently,  when  Caius  and  Fulvius  **  d©- 

"  In  MiiiCTTB'9  speech  to  Jupiter.     (Odyu.  i.  *7.) 
*'  Thi»  ir«it  is  ascribed  to  Cato  the  tribune  by  Patcrc.  ii.  i.,  and' 
V«l.  Max.  vi.  2. 

Tbe  Life  of  Scipio,  mentioned  below,  it  unfortuoutcl;  lost.* 
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maoded  of  him  in  «d  assembly  of  the  people^  what  he 
thought  of  Tiberiua'  death ;  by  his  answer  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  he  was  far  from  having  ap- 
proved his  proceedings.  After  this,  the  commons 
constantly  interrupted  him  whenever  he  spoke  in 
public,  though  they  had  never  before  offered  him  any 
such  affront ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  scrupled 
not  to  treat  them  with  very  severe  f  language.  But 
these  things  we  have  related  at  large  in  the  Life  of 
Scipio* 


II.  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 

Whether  it  was  that  Caius  Gracchus  feaxeU 
bis  enemies,  orsought  to  render  them  more  obmmous 
to  the  people,  he  at  first  deserted  the  Forum,  and 
kept  close  in  his  own  house ;  like  one  who  wa&  either 
sensible  how  much  his  family  was  reduced,  or  wha 
intended  to  make  public  business  no  more  hisobjecti 
^  that  some  scrupled  not  to  affirm  he  disapproved^ 
and  even  detested^  his  brother's  administration*  He 
was  indeed  yet  very  young,  not  being  so  old  as  Tibe« 
rius  by  nine  years ;  and  Tiberius  at  his  death  was  not 

Suite  thirty.  In  a  short  time,  however,. it  appealed 
lat  he  had  a  strong  dislike^  not  only  to  idleness  and 
efifeminacy,  but  also  to  intemperance  and  avarice., 
And  he  improved  his  powers  of  oratory,^  as  if  he> 
deemed  them  the  wiqgs,  upon  which  he  must  rise  ta 
the  high  offices. of  state.  These  circumstances  proved^, 
l^at  he  would  not  long  continue  inactive. 

In  the  defence  of  one  of  his  friends  named  Vettius 
he  exerted  so  much  eloquence,  that  the  people  were 
charmed  beyond  expression,  and  borne  away  with 
all  the  transports  of  enthusiasm.  Upon  this  occasion 
he  showed,  that  other  orators  were  no  more  than 
children  in  comparison.  The  nobility  had  ail  their 
former  alarms  renewed,  and  they  began  to  take  mea^ 
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sures  among  themselves  to  prevent  the  advancement 
of  Cains  to  the  tribunitial  power. 

It  happened  to  fall  to  Ms  lot  to  attend  Orestes** 
the  consul,  in  the  capacity  of  quaistor,  in  Sardinia. 
This  gave  his  enemies  great  pleasure-  Caius  himself 
was  not  displeased  at  the  appointment ;  tor  he  was 
of  a  military  turn,  and  had  as  good  talents  for  the 
camp  as  ibr  the  bar.  Besides,  he  was  under  some 
apprehension  about  taking  a  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, or  appearing  upon  the  Rostrn  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  knew,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  importu- 
nities of  the  people  or  of  his  friends.  For  these  rea- 
sons, he  thought  himself  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
going  abroad. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  of  his  own  accord  he 
became  a  violent  demagogue,  and  that  he  was  much 
more  studious  than  Tiberius  to  make  himself  popular. 
But  this  is  not  the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  been  rather  necessity  than  choice,  which 
brought  him  upon  the  public  stage.  For  Cicero  the 
orator^'  relates,  that  when  Caius  avoided  all  offices 
in  the  slate,  and  bad  resolved  to  live  perfectly  quiet, 
his  brotJier  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him  ;  "  Why  Hngerest  thou,  Caius?  There 
"  is  no  alternative.  The  fates  have  decreed  us  both 
*'  the  same  life,  and  the  same  death,  in  vindicating 
"  the  rights  of  the  people." 

In  Sardinia,  Caius  gave  a  noble  specimen  of  every 
virtue,  eminently  distinguishing  himself  among  the 
other  young  Romans,  not  only  in  his  operations 
against  the  enemy,  and  in  acts  of  justice  to  such  as 
submitted",  but  in  his  respectful  and  obliging  beha- 
viour to  the  general.     In  temperance,  simplicity  of 


*>  Ludiu  Aureliui  Oreitea  was  consul  with  Erailius  Lepidut 
B.  C.  127.  So  that  Caius  went  qusstor  into  Sardioia,  at  the  age 
of  27. 

"  De  Div.  i.  26.     See  also  Val.  Max.  i.  7.  6.» 

'f  Thus  illuBtraling,  by  aiiticipation,  Virgil'f  directiun  to  the 
Romans : 

Parfere  mljecHi,  rt  debfliare  tuperboi.* 
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diet^  and  love  of  labour  he  excelled  even  the  ve* 
terans. 

There  followed  a  severe  and  sickly  winter  in  Sar« 
dinia,  and  the  general  demanded  of  the  cities  cloth- 
ing for  his  men.  But  they  despatched  a  deputa- 
tion to  Roine,^  to  solicit  an  exemption  from  this 
burthen.  The  senate  listenftd  to  their  request^ 
and  ordered  the  general  Xo  devise  some  other  me- 
thod. As  he  was  much  perplexed  however,  upon 
the  occasion,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  mean  time  much 
inconvenienced,  Caius  applied  to  the  towns  in  person^ 
and.  prevailed  upon  them  to  send  the  Romans  a 
voluntary  supply  of  clothing.  News  of  this  being 
carried  to  Rome,  and  the  whole  looking  like  a  pre- 
lude to  future  attempts  at  popularity,  the  senate  were 
much  disturbed  at  it.  Another  instance  of  theif 
jealousy  they  exhibited  in  their  ungracious  reception 
of  the  embassadors  of  Micipsa,  who  came  to  acquaint 
them  that,  the .  king  their  master,  out  of  regard  to 
Caius  Gracchus,  bad  sent  their  general  in  Sardinia  a 
large  quantity  of  corn*  The  embassadors  were  turm 
ed  out  of  the  house  \  and  the  senate  prpceeded  to  de«» 
cree  that  the  private  men  in  Sardinia  should  be.re^ 
placed,  but  that  Orestes  should  remain,  in  order  that 
lie  might  keep  his  qusestor  with  him.  An  account 
of  this,  being  brought  to  Caius,  his  anger  overcame! 
him  so  far,  that:  he  instantly  went  on  board :  and  as 
he  made.  his.  appearance  in  Rome  when  none  ez«< 
pected  him,  hie  was  not  only  censured  by  his  enemiesi 
but  the  people  lii'  general  accounted  it  singular  that 
the  quasstor  shodid  return  before  his  general.  An 
information  hoWever  being  laid  against  him  beford 
the  censors,  he  obtained  permission  to  sp^ak  for  him« 
self;  which  he  did  so  effectually,  that  the  whole 
court  changed  their  opinions,  and  were  persuaded 
that  he  had  been  very  much  injured.  For  he  told 
them,  "  He  had  served  twelve  campaigns,  whereas  h*l 
*^  was  not  obliged  to  serve  more  than  ten ;  and  that  in 
^^  capacity  of  quaestor  he  had  attended  his  gentral 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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"  three  years'*,  though  the  law  would  have  allowed 
"  him  to  come  home  at  the  end  of" one."  He  was 
the  only  man,  he  added,  "  who  went  out  with  a  full 
"  purse,  and  returned  with  an  empty  one ;  while 
"  others,  after  having  drank  the  wine  which  they 
"  carried  out  with  them,  brought  back  the  vessels 
*'  filled  with  gold  and  silver." 

After  this,  his  enemies  adduced  other  charges 
against  him.  They  accused  him  of  having  promoted 
disaffection  among  the  allies,  and  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy  of  FregelliE-',  which  about 
that  time  came  to  light.  He  cleared  himself,  how- 
ever, from  all  suspicion ;  and,  having  fully  proved 
his  innocence,  offered  himself  to  the  people  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  tribuneship.  The  patricians  united 
their  forces  to  oppose  him;  but  such  a  number  of 
people  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  support 
his  election,  that  many  of  them  could  not  procure 
lodgings,  and  the  Campus  Martins  not  being  large 
enough  to  contain  them,  they  gave  their  voices  from 
the  tops  of  houses.  All  that  the  nobility  could  gaiu 
of  the  people,  and  all  the  mortification  that  Cains  en- 
countered, was  this;  instead  of  being  returned  the 
first,  as  he  had  flattered  himself  he  should  be,  he  was 
returned  the  fourth.  But  when  he  had  entered  upon 
his  office,  he  soon  became  the  leading  tribune ;  part- 
ly by  means  of  his  elorjuence,  in  which  he  was  iar 
superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  family,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bewailing  the  cruel  fate  of  his  brother.  For 
with  whatever  subject  he  opened  his  harangue,  be- 
fore he  brought  it  to  a  conclusion,  he  invariably  led 
the  people  back  to  that  idea,  and  at  the  same  time 
reminded  them  of  the  difierent  behaviour  of  their 

*^  Great  part  of  this  speech  is  preserved  by  Auliu  Gellitli:  but 
there  Caiiu  tuys,  he  hud  been  qiuntor  only  two  years.  Biennittm 
mimjui  ill  jirovinci/I.     {xii.  15.) 

"  .\  city  of  I^tium,  which  rfi«  dcslroyed  by  I.iiciiih  Opimius  the 
prator,  B.  ('.  ii5. 
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• 

aiicestors :  "  Your  forefathers,"  said  he,  "  declared 

*  war  against  the  Falisci,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
'  cause  of  Genucius  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  whom 
^  that  people  had  given  scurrilous  language ;  and 

*  they  thought  capital  punishment  little  enough  for 

*  Caius  Veturius,  because  he  alone  did  not  make 

*  way  for  a  tribune,  who  was  passing  through  the 

*  forum.     Whereas  you  suffered  Tiberius  to  be  de- 

*  spatched  with  bludgeons  before  your  eyes,  and  his 

*  dead  body  to  be  dragged  by  his  murtherers  from  the 
'  Capitol  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  in  order  tp 

*  be  thrown  into  the  river.     Such  of  his  friends  like- 

*  wise,  as  fell  into  their  hands,  were  put  to  death 

*  without  form  of  trial.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  regula* 
^  tions  of  our  jurisprudence  that,  if  any  person  under 

*  prosecution  for  a  capital  crime  does  not  make  his 
^  appearance,  an  officer  is  sent  to  his  door  in  the 

*  morning  to  summon  him  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and 

*  the  judges  will  never  pass  sentence  before  this 

*  public  citation.  So  tender  were  our  ancestors  in 
'  any  matter,  ^vhere  the  life  of  a  citizen  was  con- 

*  cernedl" 

Having  prepared  the  people  by  such  speeches  a^ 
this,  for  his  voice  was  strong  enpugh  to  be  heard  by 
the  whole  multitude,  he  proposed  two  laws.  One 
Was,  *^  That  if  the  people  deposed  any  magistrate. 
*•  he  should  from  that  time  be  incapable  of  bearing 
"  any  public  office ;"  the  other,  "  Tha^t  if  any  magi;. 
"  strate  should  banish  a  citizen  without  legal  trial, 
^^  the  people  should  be  authorised  to  take  cognisance 
**  of  the  offence.**  The  first  of  these  laws  plainly  re- 
ferred to  Marcus  Octavius,  whom  Tiberius  had  de- 
f)rived  of  the  tribuneship ;  and  the  second  to  Popi- 
ius,  who  in  his  praetorship  had  banished  Tiberius' 
friends.  In  consequence  of  the  latter,  Popilius,  afraid 
to  stand  a  trial,  fled  out  of  Italy.  The  other  bill 
Caius  dropped,  to  oblige  (as  he  said)  his  mother  Cor^ii 
nelia,  who  interposed  in  Octavius'  behalf?  The  peo- 
ple were  perfectly  satisfied ;  for  they  hoiwurcd  Cor- 
nelia, not  only  on  account  of  her  children,  but  of  her 
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fetber.      They  afterward  erected  a  statue  to  her»  I 
with  this  inscription ; 

CORNELIA,  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  GRACCHI. 

There  are  several  stately  and  popular  expressionj 
of  Cuius  Gracchus  on  record,  concerning  his  motherZI 
To  one  of  her  enemies  he  said,  "  Darest  thoa  pr©^ 
"  tend  to  reflect  on  Corneha,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  ?  , 
And  as  that  person  had  spent  his  youth  in  an  i 
ftmous  manner,  he  asked,  "  With  what  front  can'at  ! 
"  thou  put  thyself  upon  a  footing  with  Cornelia? 
"  Hast  thou  brought  ciiildren,  as  she  has  done?  Yet 
"  all  Rome  knows,  that  she  has  lived  longer  than  thou 
"  hast  without  sexual  intercourse."    Such  was  the 
keenness  of  his  language ;    and   many  expressions 
equally  severe  might  be  collected  out  of  his  writings,  J 

Among  the  laws  which  he  procured,  with  a  view  j 
of  increasing  the  authority  of  the  people  and  lessen-  j 
ing  that  of  the  senate,  one  related  to  colonising  and 
dividing  among  the  poor  the  public  lands.     Another 
Was  in  favour  of  the  army,  who  were  thenceforth  to 
be  clothed  at  the  public  charge  without  diminution 
of  their  pay,  and  among  whom  none  were  to  serve  till 
they  were  full  seventeen    years  old.      A  third  he  4 
caused  to  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  ItaliaA  ] 
allies,  who  were  to  have  the  same  right  of  voting  al  J 
elections  as  the  citizens  of  Home.     By  a  fourth  tW  I 
markets  were  regulated,  and  the  poor  enabled  to  buj  J 
bread-corn  at  a  cheaper  rate.     A  fifth  had  referenc]" 
to  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  indeed  contribute! 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  retrench  the  power  oft! 
senate.    For  before  this  senators  were  the  only  judgeil 
in  all  causes,  and  upon  that  account  their  body  wrtj 
formidable  both  to  the  equestrian  order  and  to  th^ 
people.     But  to  the  three  hundred  senators  he  now 
added  three  hundred  knights,  and  decreed  that  tho 
judicial  authority  should  be  equally  invested  in  ttw  ^ 
joint  number  ".     In  offering  this  bill  he  strenuously 

*'  The  nuthorilicj  of  ail  anii<iuity  nrc  ngainnr  PluWrch  i 
liticle.    Caiiu  did  not  BMoc>at«  tho  knights  aad  tho  icaBtmnjIl* 
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exerted  himself  in  all  respects,  but  there  was  one  par- 
ticular extremely  remarkable:  whereas  the  orators 
before  him,  in  all  their  addresses  to  the  people,  had 
stood  with  their  faces  toward  the  senate-house  and 
the  Comitium,  he  then  for  the  first  time  turned  the 
other  way  (that  is,  toward  the  Forum)  and  continued 
to  speak  in  that  position  ever  afterward.  Thus  by  a 
small  alteration  in  the  posture  of  his  body,  he  indi* 
cated  something  very  great,  and  as  it  were  converted 
the  government  from  an  aristocratic  into  a  democra* 
tic  form"^^.  For  by  this  action  he  intimated,  that  all 
orators  ought  to  address  themselves  to  the  peoplCi 
and  not  to  the  senate. 

As  the  people  not  only  ratified  this  law,  but  em- 
powered him  to  select  the  three  hundred  out  of  the 
equestrian  order  for  judges,  he  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  kind  of  sovereign  power.  Even  the 
senate^  in  their  deliberations,  were  willing  to  listei| 
to  his  advice ;  and  he  never  gave  them  any,  but  such 
as  was  suitable  to  their  dignity.  That  wise  and 
moderate  decree  (for  instance)  was  of  his  suggesting^ 
concerning  the  corn  which  Fabius,  when  propraetor 
in  Spain,  sent  from  that  country.  Caius  persuaded 
the  senate  to  sell  the  com,  and  to  return  the  money 
to  the  Spanish  states ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  cen- 
sure Fabius,  for  having  rendered  the  Roman  govern- 
ment odious  and  insupportable  to  the  people  of  that 
nation.  This  gained  him  great  respect  and  favour  ia 
the  provinces. 

He  procured  other  decrees  likewise  for  sending 
out  colonies,  for  making  roads,  and  for  building  pub- 
lic granaries.  In  all  these  matters  he  was  appointed 
supreme  director,  and  yet  he  was  far  from  account- 
ing so  much  business  a  fatigue.   On  the  contrary,  he 

judicial  power,  but  vested  that  power  in  the  knights  exclusively^ 
and  they  continued  to  enjoy  it,  till  the  consulship  of  Servilius  Ccpio, 
for  the  space  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  Velleius,  Ascomus, 
Appian,  Livy,  and  Cicero  himself  sufficiently  prove  this. 

^9  For  similar  examples  of  the  important  effects  jprbduced  by  a 
change  of  situation,  see  the  lives  or  Tbemistodes,  mi  of  CamiU 
luB,  I  Ml.  «08;« 
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applied  to  the  whole  with  as  much  activity,  and  de- 
spatched it  with  as  much  ease,  as  if  there  had  been 
faiiiy  one  thing  for  him  to  manage  ;  so  that  they,  who 
both  hated  and  feared  the  man,  were  struck  with  his 
amazing  industry  and  the  celerity  of  his  operations. 
The  people  were  charmed  to  see  him  followed  by  such 
numbers  of  architects,  artificers,  embassadors,  ma- 
gistrates, military  men,  and  men  of  letters.  These 
were  all  kindly  received  ;  yet,  amidst  his  civilities  he 
preserved  a  dignity,  addressing  each  according  to 
his  capacity  and  station  :  by  which  he  evinced  the  in- 
justice  of  those,  who  censured  him  as  a  violent  and 
overbearing  mail.  For  he  had  even  a  more  popular 
manner  in  conversation,  and  in  business,  than  in  his 
addresses  from  the  RoNtrum. 

The  work,  in  which  he  principally  exerted  himself, 
was  that  of  the  public  roads:  in  these  he  paid  a  re^ 
gard  to  beauty,  as  well  as  to  use.  They  were  drawn 
in  a  straight  line  through  the  country,  and  either 
paved  with  hewn  stone,  or  made  of  a  binding  sand 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  When  he  met  with 
dells,  or  other  deep  holes  made  by  land-floods,  he 
either  filled  them  up  with  rubbish,  or  laid  bridges 
over  them  -,  so  that  being  levelled,  and  brought  to  a 
perfect  parallel  on  both  sides,  they  afforded  a  regular 
and  elegant  prospect  throughout  the  whole.  Besides, 
be  divided  all  the  roads  into  miles,  of  nearly  eight 
furlongs  each,  and  set  up  pillars  of  stone  to  mark  the 
divisions.  He  likewise  erected  other  stones  at  pro- 
per distances  on  each  side  of  the  way  to  assist  travel- 
lers, who  rode  without  servants,  to  mount  their 
horses. 

The  people  extolled  his  performances,  and  there 
was  no  instance  of  their  affection,  that  he  might  not 
have  anticipated.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he  told 
them,  "  There  was  one  thing  in  particular,  which  he 
*'  sliould  esteem  as  a  higher  favour  than  all  the  rest, 
"  if  they  indulged  him  in  it;  and,  if  they  denied  it, 
*'  he  would  not  complain."  By  this  it  was  imagined, 
that  he  meant  the  consulship;  and  the  commons  ex- 
pected, that  he  would  desire  to  be  consul  and  tri- 
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bune  at  the  same  time.  When  the  day  of  election 
of  consuls  arrived,  and  all  were  waiting  with  anxiety 
to  see  what  declaration  he  would  make,  he  conducted 
Caius  Fannius  into  the  Campus  Martins,  and  joined 
with  his  friends  in  the  canvass.  This  greatly  inclined 
the  scale  on  Fannius'  side,  and  he  was  immediately 
created  consul.  Caius  himself  likewise,  without  the 
least  application  or  even  having  declared  himself  a 
candidate,  merely  through  the  zeal  and  affection  of 
the  people  was  appointed  tribune  the  second  time. 

Finding  however  that  the  senate  avowed  their  dis- 
like of  him,  and  that  the  regards  of  Fannius  grew 
cold,  he  devised  new  laws  to  secure  the  people  in  bis 
interest.  Such  were  those  for  sending  colonies  to 
Tarentum  and  Capua,  and  for  granting  the  Latins  all  . 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
senate  now  apprehending  that  his  power  would  soon 
become  wholly  uncontrollable,  adopted  a  new  and 
unprecedented  method  of  drawing  the  people  from 
him,  by  gratifying  them  in  every  object  of  their 
wishes,  however  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
state. 

Among  the  coUegues  of  Caius  Gracchus,  was  one 
named  Livius  Drusus :  a  man,  who  in  birth  and  edu-^ 
cation  did  not  yield  to  any  of  the  Romans,  and  who 
in  point  of  eloquence  and  wealth  might  vie  with  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  men  of  his  time.  To  him 
the  nobility  applied,  exhorting  him  to  set  himself  up 
against  Caius,  and  join  them  in  opposing  him  ;  not 
in  Ahe  way  of  force,  or  in  aught  that  might  offend 
the  commons,  but  in  directing  all  his  measures  to 
please  them  and  granting  them  things,  which  it  would 
have  been  honourable  at  the  hazard  of  their  utmost 
resentment  to  withhold. 

Drusus  agreed  to  list  in  the  service  of  the  senate, 
and  to  apply  all  the  power  of  his  ofSce  to  promote 
their  views.  He  therefore  proposed  laws,  which  had 
nothing  in  them  either  creditable  or  advantageous  to 
the  community.  His  sole  design  was,  to  outdo  Caius 
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in  flattering  and  pleasing  the  multitude,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  contended  with  him,  like  a  comedian  upon 
a  stage'"'.  Thus  the  senate  plainly  disclosed,  that  it 
was  not  so  much  the  measures  of  Cains  as  the  niait<| 
thpy  disapproved,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to 
take  every  method  to  homble  or  destroy  him.  Fat 
when  he  obtamed  a  decree  for  sending  out  tv^o  colcH 
cies  only,  which  were  to  consist  of  some  of  the  most 
deserving  citizens,  they  accused  him  of  ingratiating 
himself  by  undue  methods  with  the  plebeians.  But 
when  Drusus  sent  out  twelve,  and  selected  three 
hundred  of  the  meanest  of  the  people  for  each,  they* 
patronised  the  entire  scheme.  When  Cains  divided 
the  public  lands  among  the  poor  citizens,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  pay  a  small  rent  into  the  trea- 
iury,  they  inveighed  against  him  as  a  flatterer  of  the 
,  populace ;  but  Drusus  had  their  praise,  for  discharg- 
ing  the  lands  even  of  that  acknowledgement.  Caius 
procured  the  Latins  the  privilege  of  voting  as  citizetia 
of  Rome,  and  the  patricians  were  ofiended  ;  Dm." 
BUS,  on  the  contrary,  was  abetted  by  them  in  a  law 
for  exempting  the  Latin  soldiers  from  being  flogged, 
though  upon  service,  for  any  misdemeanor.  In  the 
mean  time,  Drusus  asserted  in  all  his  speeches  that 
the  senate,  out  of  their  great  regard  for  the  com- 
mons, hud  urged  him  to  propose  those  advantageoui 
decrees.  This  was  the  only  benefit  accruing  from- 
his  manceuvres;  for,  by  these  arts,  the  people  becaratf' 
better  affected  to  the  senate.  Before,  they  had  sus^ 
pecfed  and  hated  the  leaders  of  that  body  ;  bntDruii 
BUS  appeased  their  resentment,  and  removed  their 
aversion,  by  assuring  them  that  the  patricians  had 
been  the  prime  movers  of  all  these  popular  laws,      it! 

I*  Thi>  waa  anciently,  in  many  instances,  a  lerious  competition,  fl 
In  one  of  tJicm  Alexander  the  Great  was  lo  deeply  interested,  as  •  ' 
Kod  in  his  Life  (IV*  285.),  that  he  declared,  be  would  have  K<v*i|fl 
hairhis  kiiigdum  sooner  than  )iav«  teen  his  favourite  surpassed  ;  an£fl 
in  the  timet  of  ihe  luiiirr  Honian  emperors,  it  was  carried  to  a  mots^ 
dreadful  bcighi.    Sec  Gibbon,  Ed.  8vo.,  rii.  76 
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What  coDtribuit^  most  to  satisfy  the  people,  as  to 
th0  sincerity:  of  Drusus*  regard  and  the  punty  of  his 
intentions,  was  that  in  all  his  edicts  be  appeared  not 
to  have  the  leaat  view  to  his  owa  interest.  For  he 
em^]oye^  others  as  commissioners  for  planting  the 
neyf  colonies,  and  if  an  affair  of  money  was  in  question, 
he  declined  all  personal  concern  with  it }  whereto 
Caius,  in  the  gr^at^st  and  mqst  important  matters  of 
that  Idnd,  chose  to  place  himself  at.  the  head« 

Rubrius,  one  of  bis  coUegues,  having  procured  an 
order  fpr  rebuilding  and  colonising  Oarthage,  which 
had  been  destroy ^d  by  Scipio,  it.  fell  to  the  lot  of 
C^us  to  execute  that  commission^  and  in  pursuance 
thereof  h^  jailed  to  Africa  -  •  Drusus  took  advantage 
pf  his  absence  to  gain  mor-e  ground  upon  him,  and  to 
establish  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  people.'  To  la/ 
an  iqfprmatiofi  ^against  Fulvius,  he  thoUght  would  be 
V^  conducive  to  this  end.  ' 

Fulvius  was  a  particular  friend  of  Caius,  and  his 
assiptfuit  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  At  the  same 
time  he  >vas  a  factious  man,  and  kpown  to  be  upon  ill 
terms  with  the  senate.  Others,  beside  the  patricians, 
suspected  him  of  raising  commotions  among  the  al- 
lies, and  of  privately  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt. 
These  things^  indeed,  were  rumoured  without  em* 
dence  or  proof;  but  Fulvius  himself  gave  strength  to 
the  report,  by  his  quarrelsome  and  incorrect  con^ 
duct.  Caius,  as  his  acquaintance,  incurred  his  share 
of  the  dislike,  and  this  was.  one  of  the  principal 
things  that  brought  on  his  ruin.  > 

Besides,  when  Scipio  African  us  died  ^^  without  any 
previous  sickness,  and  (as  we  have  observed  in  his 
Life)  there  appeared  marks  of  violence  upon  his 
body,  most  people  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  Fulvius, 
who  was  his  avowed  enemy,  and  had  that  very  day 
abused  him  from  the  Rostrum.  Neither  was  Caius 
himself  unsuspected.    Yet  so  execrable  a  crime  af 

5'  B.  C.  123.  «»  He  died  B.  C.  129,  aged  56.« 
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this,  committed  against  the  first  and  most  illustrious 
man  in  Rome,  escaped  with  impunity ;  nay,  it  was 
not  even  made  a  subject  of  inquiry.  For  the  people 
prevented  any  cognisance  of  it  from  being  taken,  out 
of  fear  for  Caius,  lest  upon  a  strict  inquisition  he 
should  have  been  found  accessary  to  the  murther. 
But  this  happened  some  time  before. 

While  Caius  was  employed  in  Africa  in  the  re-esta- 
bli:^hment  of  Carthage,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
to  Junonia^',  he  was  interrupted  by  several  inauspi- 
cious omens.  The  staff  of  the  first  standard,  between 
the  violent  efforts  of  the  wind  to  tear  it  away,  and 
those  of  the  ensign  to  retain  it,  was  snapped  asun- 
der. Another  storm  of  wind  blew  the  sacrifices  from 
the  altars,  and  bore  them  beyond  the  bounds  marked 
out  for  the  city  ;  and  the  wolves  came  and  seized  the 
marks  themselves,  and  carried  them  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Caius  however  brought  every  thing  under 
good  regulations  in  the  space  of  seventy  days,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  understood  that 
Fulvius  was  hard  pressed  by  Drusus,  and  affairs  de- 
manded his  presence.  For  Lucius  Opimius  ^*,  who 
was  of  the  patrician  parly  and  very  powerful  in  the 
senate,  had  lately,  through  the  opposition  of  Caius 
and  his  support  of  Fannius,  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
apphcation  for  the  consulship ;  but  now  his  interest 
was  greatly  strengthened,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  certainly  be  chosen  the  foUowinfj  year.  It  was 
expected  likewise,  that  the  consulship  would  enable 
him  to  ruin  Caius,  whose  interest  was  already  upon 
the  decline.  By  this  time,  indeed,  the  people  were 
cloyed  with  indulgence;  because  there  were  many  , 

"  QiuiM  Junojertur  terrig  mngU  oinnibiu  u 

"    -■    ■-•     '  ■       "  (Virg.^n.i.  16.)  < 


In  these  lines  Virgil,  who  w 
period,  seems  only  to  have  adopted  tlif  papular  Iraditiun.* 
"  In  the  present  text  it  is  '  HoBtilius,"  but  it 


le  present 
for  he  was  consul  the  year  foMi 
larch  himsetf  calls  him  'Opimius'" 
UkewJM,  occurs  in  ooe  of  the  yiSS. 


them  nearly  a  century  after  t) 
'  ■'  'ar  Iraditiun.* 

should  be '  Opim 


ith  Q.FabiiisMaximuB.    Pl» 
little  below :  and  this  nar 
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beside  Caius,  v9ho  flattered  them  in  aU  the  measures 
of  administration,  and  the  senate  witnessed  it  with 
pleasure. 

On  his  return,  he  removed  his  lodgings  from  the 
Palatine  hill  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum  ;  in 
which  he  had  a  view  to  popularity,  as  many  of  the 
meanest  and  most  indigent  of  the  commonalty  dwelt 
there.  After  this,  he  proposed  the  rest  of  his  lawSf 
in  order  to  their  being  ratified  by  the  suffrages^of  the 
people.  The  populace  flocking  to  him  from  every 
quarter,  the  senate  persuaded  the  consul  Fannius  to 
command  all  persons  who  were  not  Romans  by  birth 
to  leave  the  city ;  upon  this  strange  and  unusual 
proclamation,  that  none  of  the  allies  or  friends  of  the 
republic  should  remain  in  Rome,  or  though  citizens 
be  permitted  to  vote,  Caius  in  his  turn  published 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the  consul,  and  at 
the  same  time  declared  that  he  would  protect  the 
allies,  if  they  would  stay.  He  did  not,  however, 
perform  his  promise.  On  the  contrary,  he  suffered 
the  consul's  lictors  to  drag  away  a  person  before  his 
eyes,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  hos- 
pitality,  without  affording  him  the  least  assistance ; 
whether  it  was,  that  he  feared  to  show  how  much  his 
strength  was  diminished,  or  did  not  choose  (as  he 
alleged)  to  give  his  enemies,  who  only  sought  a  pre- 
tence for  it,  an  opportunity  of  having  recourse  to 
the  sword. 

He  happened,  moreover,  to  be  at  variance  with 
his  coUegues.  The  reason  was  this  :  there  was  a  show 
of  gladiators  to  be  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the 
Forum,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  magistrates  had 
caused  scaffolds  to  be  erected  around  the  place,  in 
order  to  let  them  out  for  hire.  Caius  insisted,  that 
they  should  be  taken  down,  in  order  that  the  poor 
might  see  the  exhibition  without  paying  for  it.  As 
none  of  the  proprietors  regarded  his  orders,  he 
waited  till  the  night  preceding  the  show,  and  th^i 
went  with  his  own  workmen,  and  demolished  the 
scaffolds.     Next  day,   the  populace  saw  the  placet, 
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quite  cleared  of  them,  and  of  course  admired  1 
as  a  man  of  superior  spirit.  But  his  collegues  wefe^ 
highly  offended  at  his  violent  temper  and  measures. 
This  seeras  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  miscarriage 
in  his  application  for  a  third  tribuneship  ;  for  he  had 
a  majority  of  voices,  it  seems,  but  his  collegues  are 
said  to  have  procured  a  fraudulent  and  unjust  return. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt, 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  bear  his  disappointment 
with  patience,  but  when  he  saw  his  adversaries  laugh, 
he  told  them  with  too  much  insolence  ;  "  Their  laugh 
"  was  of  the  sardonic^'  kind,  for  they  did  not  perceive 
"  how  much  their  actions  were  eclipsed  by  his." 

After  Opimius  was  elected  consul,  he  prepared  to 
repeal  many  of  Caius*  laws,  and  to  annul  his  esta- 
blishment at  Carthage,  with  a  view  of  provoking  him 
to  some  actof  violence,  and  of  thus  gaining  an  oppora 
(unity  to  destroy  him.     This  treatment  he  bore  fdi#J 
some  time  j  but  afterward,  at  the  instigation  of  hU 
friends,  and  of  Fulvius  in  particular,  he  began  Nl 
raise  an  opposition  once  more  against  the  consuffB 
Some  say,  his  mother  upon  this  occasion  entered  inlill>| 
the  intrigues  of  the  party,  and  having  privately  takeMTl 
some  strangers  into  pay,  sent  them  to  Rome  in  thtf  f 
disguise  of  reapers  ;  and  these  things,  they  assert,  i 
enigmatically  hinted  at  in  her  letters  to  her  son.  I 
others  alfirm,  that  Cornelia  was  much  offended  1 
these  measures. 

When  the  day  came,  upon  which  Opimius  was  to 
get  those  laws  repealed,  both  parties  early  in  the 
morning  posted  themselves  in  the  Capitol;  and  after 

»'  It  Unot  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  this  expression,  as>t  is  here 
uwd.  The  '  lutaonic  laugh  '  was  an  invo]untU7  dislentioo  of  the 
nnuclesofdiemoulh,  occwianed  by  apojsoiiausplant;  andall  thoi 
Who  died  of  this  poisou,  had  s  smile  upon  their  countcnaoces.  Hem 
it  came  lo  sigiiity.  forced  or  affected  lauphtcr ;  but  why  the  Isuichi 
efOracchiu  opponents  should  be  called  forced  or  'sardonic,  t 
CMise  ihcy  did  not  perceive  his  euperiority,  does  nut  appear.  It 
night  uioie  properly  huve  been  so  called,  if  they  did  perceive  it.  If 
«wi'ry  species  ol  unrt'itso noble  laujjhli'ig  indeed  may  be  called  '  lar- 
iotde,'  ii  is  not  improper. 
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the  consul  had  (^acrificed^  Quintu9  AntylUas  one  of 
his  lictors,  who  was  carrying  out  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,  cried  to  Fulvius  and  his  friends  ;  ^^  Stand  ofl^' 
<<  ye  crew  of  traitors,  a  Ad  make  way  for  honest  ineii;^ 
By  some  writers  we  are  told  that,  along  with  thii 
scurrilous  language,  he  stretched  his  naked  arm  to^ 
ward  them  in  a  form  exprtessive  bf  the  utmost  cchih 
tempt :  upon  which  they  immediately  stabbed  hioi 
with  long  stiles,  said  to  have  been  made  expressly  for 
this  very  purpose.  m 

The  people  were  much  •  ehagrihed  at  this  act  c£ 
violence.  As  for  the  two  chiefs,  they  m'ade  very  difr 
ferent  reflexiotis  upon  the  event.  Caius  was  c6n^' 
cerned  at  it,  and  reproached  his  partisans  with  having, 
giving  their  enemies  the  pretext,  which  they  had  hmg 
desired.  Opimius  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity,  m^A 
exdted  the  people  to  revenge.  But,  for  the  presenij 
they  wefe  dispersed  by  a  heavy  rain.  .ji 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day,  the  consul  assenii 
bled  the  senate ;  and  while  he  was  addressing  thoa 
within,  others  exposed  the  corpse  of  Antyllius  i»kcid 
on  a  bier  without,  and  (as  it  had  been  previoudj^ 
concerted)  carried  it  through  the  Forum  to  the  sienateN 
house,  making  loud  acclamations  all  ^e  way.  Opl- 
mius  knew  the  whole  farce,  but  pretrnded  to  be  much 
surprised.  The  senate  went  out,  and  pladog  thesis 
selves  round  the  corpse  expressed  their  grief  and  in- 
dignation, as  if  some  dreadful  misfortune  had  bdfallea 
them.  This  scene  however  excited  only  hatred  and 
detestation  in  the  breasts  of  tbe  people,  who  cdittld 
not  but  remember  that  th6  nobility  had  killed  Tiberiiia 
Gracchus  in  the  Capitol,  tiiough  a  tribbne,  and 
thrown  his  body  into  the  river ;  and  yet  now  wbch 
Antyllius  a  mere  serjeant,  who  possibly  did  not  de4 
serve  quite  so  severe  a  punishment,  but  by  his  iin^ 
pertinence  had  brought  it  upon  himself,  lay  exposed 
m  the  Forum,  the  senate  of  Rome  stood  weeping 
about  him,  and  then  attended  the  hireling  to  his  fa* 
neral,  with  no  other  view  than  to  procure  the  death 
of  the  only  remaining  protector  ot  the  ptofde. 
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Upon  their  return  to  the  house,  they  charged  ( 
mius  the  consul,  by  a  forma!  decree,  to  take  ei 
possible  method  for  the  preservation  of  the  conimon- 
weallh  and  the  destruction  of  the  tyrants.  He  tiiere- 
fore  ordered  the  patricians  to  arms,  and  each  of  the 
knights  to  attend  with  two  servants  well  armed  the 
next  morning.  Fulvius  on  the  other  hand  prepared 
himself,  and  drew  together  a  great  crowd  of  people. 

Caius,  as  he  returned  from  the  Forum,  stood  a  long 
time  looking  upon  his  father's  statue,  and  after  hav- 
ing given  vent  to  his  sorrow  in  some  sighs  and  tears, 
retired  without  uttering  a  word.  Many  of  the  pie- 
beians,  who  saw  this,  were  moved  with  compassion  ; 
and  declaring  they  should  be  the  most  dastardly  of 
beings,  if  they  abandoned  such  a  man  to  his  enemies, 
repaired  to  his  house  to  guard  him,  and  passed  the 
night  before  his  door.  This  they  did  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  those,  who  attended  Fulvius  upon 
the  same  occasion.  These  passed  their  time  in  noise 
and  riot,  in  carousing  and  empty  threats ;  Fulvius 
himself  being  the  first  man  that  was  intoxicated,  and 
giving  into  many  absurd  expressions  and  actions  un- 
suitable to  his  years  :  whereas  those  about  Caius  were 
silent,  as  in  a  time  of  public  calamity  \  and,  with  a 
thoughtful  regard  to  what  was  yet  to  come,  kept 
watch  and  took  rest  by  turns. 

Fulvius  slept  so  soundly  after  his  wine,  that  it  w)Mr]H 
with  difficulty  they  awoke  him  at  break  of  day.  H^^H 
and  his  company  then  armed  themselves  with  thrf 
Gallic  spoils,  which  he  had  brought  otTinhis  consul- 
ship upon  his  conquering  that  people ;  and  thus  ac- 
coutred they  sallied  out,  with  loud  menaces,  to  seize 
the  Aventine  hill.     As  lor  Catus  he  would  not  arm, 


but  went  out  in  his  gown,  as  if  he  had  been  going 
upon  business  into  the  Forum ;  only  he  had  a  smwj 
dagger  under  it. 


At  the  gate  his  wife  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  anfl 
taking  hold  of  him  with  one  hund,  and  of  her  s(A»-' 
with  the  other,  thus  expressed  herself:  "  You  do  not 
*'  now  leave  pie,  my  dear  Caius,  as  formerly  to  go  to 
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^  the  Rostra  in  the  capacity  of  tribune  or  lawgiver; 
^*  neither  am  I  sending  you  out  to  a  glorious  war, 
^^  where  if  the  common  lot  should  fall  to  your  share^ 
*^  my  distress  might  at  least  have  the  consolation  of 
*^  honour.  You  expose  yourself  to  the  murtherers  of 
*^  Tiberius,  unarmed  indeed,  as  a  man  should  go  who 
^^  had  rather  sufier  than  commit  violence,  but  throw- 
ing away  your  life  without  any  advantage  to  the 
community.  Faction  reigns;  outrage  and  the 
^*  sword  are  the  only  measures  of  justice.  Had  your 
^^  brother  fallen  before  Numantia,  the  truce  would 
*^  have  restored  us  his  body ;  whereas  now  perhaps  I 
^*  shall  have  to  go  a  suppliant  to  some  river  or  to  the 
*^  sea,  to  be  shown  where  your  remains  may  be  found. 
^^  For  what  confidence,  afler  Tiberius'  assassination^ 
^^  can  we  place  either  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  gods  ?" 

When  Licinia  had  poured  out  these  lamentations, 
Caius  disengaged  himself  as  quietly  as  he  could  from 
her  arms,  and  walked  forward  with  his  friends  in  deep 
silence.  She  caught  at  his  gown,  but  in  the  attempt 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  a  long  time  speechless^ 
At  last,  her  servants  seeing  her  in  that  condition  took 
her  up,  and  carried  her  to  her  brother  Crassus. 

Fulvius,  when  all  the  party  was  assembled,  lis-* 
tened  to  Caius'  advice,  and  sent  his  younger  son  into 
the  Forum  equipped  like  a  herald ^^  He  was  a  youtl^ 
of  most  engaging  appearance ;  and  he  approached 
with  great  modesty,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  propose 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  consul  and  the  se-^ 
nate.  Upon  this,  many  were  disposed  to  hearken  ta 
the  proposal ;  but  Opimius  said,  ^^  The  criminals 
^  ought  not  to  treat  by  heralds,  but  come  in  person 
^*  to  make  their  submission  to  the  senate,  and  surren- 
^  der  themselves  to  justice  before  they  interceded  for 
"  mercy."  At  the  same  time,  he  bade  the  young 
man  return  with  an  account  to  this  purport,  or  not 
to  return  at  all. 

Caius,  it  is  said,  advised  that  they  should  go,  and 

3^  Literally, '  with  a  caduceus,  or  herald's  wand,  in  hia  hand.' 
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endeavour  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  %enM 
But,  ss  none  of  the  rest  acceded  to  that  projo 
Fulvius  sent  his  son  again  with  a  renewal  of  their 
former  propositions.  Opimius,  who  was  in  haste  to 
begin  hostilities,  immeriiateiy  took  the  young  man 
into  custody,  and  marched  against  Fulvius  with  a 
numerous  body  of  infantry,  and  a  company  of  Cretan 
archers.  The  latter  galled  their  adversaries  rauchi 
and  threw  them  into  such  confusion  that  they  took 
to  flight.  Fulvius  hid  himself  in  an  old  nej^lected 
bath,  where  he  was  soon  found,  and  with  his  eldest 
son  put  to  the  sword.  Caius  was  not  seen  to  lift  his 
hand  in  the  fray.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressed  the 
utmost  uneasiness  at  their  coming  to  such  extremi- 
ties, and  retired  into  the  temple  of  Diana.  There, 
he  would  have  despatched  himself;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  Pomponius  and  Licinius,  the  most  faithful 
of  his  friends,  who  took  away  his  poignard,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  try  the  alternative  of  flight.  Upon 
this  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  kneeled  down,  and 
with  uplifted  hands  to  have  prayed  to  the  Deity  of 
the  Temple ;  "  'Diat  the  people  of  Rome,  for  their 
*'  ungrateful  and  base  desertion  of  him,  might  be 
*•  slaves  for  ever."  Most  of  them  indeed,  on  pro- 
mise of  impunity  by  proclamation,  openly  went  over 
to  the  olher  party. 

The  enemy  pursued  Caius  with  extreme  eagerness, 
and  came  up  with  him  at  the  Wooden  bridge.  Hia 
two  friends''',  bidding  him  go  forward,  placed 
themselves  before  it,  and  suffered  no  man  to  pass,  till 
they  were  overpowered  and  slain.  One  of  his  ser- 
vants, named  rhilocrates,  accompanied  Caius  in  his 
flight.  All  encouraged  him  to  make  the  best  of  liis 
way,  as  they  do  a  runner  in  the  lists ;  but  no  one 
assisted  him  or  offered  him  a  horse,  though  he  be- 
sought them  to  do  it,  for  they  saw  the  enemy  now 
almost  upon  Iiim.     He  got  however  a  little  before 

>'  Aureliiut  ^'ictor  mentions  two  of  Ciiiu*'  frieniU.  who  flopped 
the  pursuit  uf  the  enemy :  Pomponius  at  the  Porta  Trigemiaa,  and 
l.Ktoriu*  at  Uk;  E*du  Siibliciua. 
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tbem  into  a  gpove  sacred  to  the  Furies  ^,  and  there 
closed  the  scene ;  Philocrates  first  despatching  him, 
and  afterward  himself.  Some  indeed  affirm,  that  they 
both  fell  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  that  the 
slave  clung  so  close  to  his  master,  that  they  could  not 
reach  the  one,  till  they  had  cut  the  other  in  pieces. 
We  are  told  also  that  after  a  person,  whose  name'  is 
not  preserved,  had  cut  off  Caius'  head  and  was  bear- 
ing aWay  his  prize,  Septimuleiu9  one  of  Opimins'?^ 
friends  took  it  from  htm ;  for,  at  the  be^nning  of  the^ 
action,  the  weight  in  gold  had  been  otfered  by  pro* 
clamation  either  for  his  head,  or  for  that  of  Fulvius*. 
Septimuleius  carried  it  to  Opimius  upon  the  point  of 
a  pike ;  and,  when  placed  in  the  scales,  it  was  found 
to  weigh  seventeen  pounds  eight  ounces.  For  Sep- 
timuleius had  added  fraud  to  his  other  villainies ;  he 
had  taken  out  the  brain,  and  filled  the  cavity  with 
molten  lead.  Those  who  brought  in  Fulvius'  head, 
being  persons  of  no  note,  had  no  reward  at  all. 

The  bodies  of  Caius  and  Fulvius  and  the  rest  of 
the  slain,  who  were  not  fewer  than  thr^e  thousand; 
were  thrown  iiito  the  river.  Their  goods  were  con- 
fiscated and  sold,  and  their  wives  forbidden  to  go  into 
mourning.  Licinia  was,  moreover,  deprived  of  her 
dowry.  The  most  savage  cruelty  was  exercised  upon 
Fulvius'  younger  son,  who  had  never  borne  arms 
against  them  nor  appeared  among  the  combatants^ 
but  was  imprisoned  when  he  came  with  proposals  of 
peace,  and  put  to  death  after  the  battle.  But  neither 
this,  nor  any  other  instance  of  despotism,  so  sensibly 
touched  the  people,  as  Opimius'  building  a  temple 
to  Concord.  For  bv  that  he  appeared  to  claim 
honour  for  what  he  had  done,  and  in  some  sort  to 


^>  This  ^ove  was  called  Lucus  Furinse,  and  was  near  the  Pon$ 
Sublicius.  « The  goddess  had  a  high  priest  called  Flamen  Furinalifi| 
and  Furinalia  or  annual  sacrifices.  (Vaihro  de  L.  L.  v.  See  alio 
Fest.  voc.  Furinalia.) 

39  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx]uii.  3.)  and  Valerius  Maximus  say,  hjO  wasttt 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Gracchus.  Cftiut  Graccbua  Sfl  B.  Q.  ISl^ 
aged  33.  * 

VOL.  V.  R 
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triunipli    in    llie   destruction  of  so   many  citizeos. 
Somebod)'  therefore,    in  the  night,  wrote  this  I' 
under  the  inscription  on  the  temple. 

Concord'^  pure  fane  is  by  nind  Discord  rcc 

Opimius  was  the  first  consul  who  usurped  the 
power  of  a  dictator,  and  condemed  three  tnousaod 
citizens  without  any  form  of  justice,  beside  Caiua 
Gracchus  and  Fuivius  Flaccus ;  of  whom  one  had 
been  honoured  with  the  consulship  and  a  triumph, 
and  the  other  both  in  virtue  and  reputation  was 
superior  to  all  the  men  of  his  time. 

Opimius  was  vile  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
corrupted  by  money.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
on  an  embassy  to  Jugurtha  the  Numidian,he  accept- 
ed a  bribe ;  and  being  called  to  account  for  it  on 
his  return  in  ajudicial  way,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  grow  old  with  that  infamy  upon  him.  At  tha 
same  time,  he  was  hated  and  execrated  by  the  com- 
mons, who  through  his  means  had  been  reduced  toa 
state  of  the  greatest  humiliation.  Those  common* 
quickly  showed,  how  deeply  they  regretted  and  long* 
ed  for  the  Gracchi.  They  erected  their  statues  in 
one  cf  the  most  public  parts  of  the  city,  consecrated 
the  places  where  they  had  li^lien,  and  olferc<l  to  them 
all  first-fruits  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Nay,  many  daily  sacrificed  and  paid  their  devotions 
there,  as  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Cornelia  is  reported  to  have  borne  all  these  mU- 
fortunes  with  a  noble  magnanimity,  and  to  have  said 
of  the  consecrated  places  in  particular,  where  her 
sons  lost  their  lives,  "  That  tney  were  monuoienl* 
*'  worthy  of  them."  She  took  up  her  residence  at 
Misenum,  and  made  no  alteration  in  her  manner  of 
living.  As  she  had  many  friends,  her  table  was 
always  open  for  the  purposes  of  hospitality.  Greeks 
and  other  men  of  letters  she  had  constantly  about 
her,  and  all  the  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome  ex- 
pressed their  regard  by  sending  her  presents,  and  re- 
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ceiving  theiike  .civilities  in  jreturn.  She  m.4de  hfit^ 
aelf  very  agr^abjle^to  ber  gqests,.  by  acqua^ntiKi^  thepn 
with  many  particulars  of  her  fetbet  Africanus,  an<J  of 
hifl  mauneif  of  living.  Bvit  what  they  mo«t  a(iinire4 
in  hef  waa,  that  she  coukl  speak  of  her  sons  withoiiili 
a  tigh  or  a  tear,  and  recount  tbeir  actions  and  i^fi^er-; 
ings,  as  if  she  had  been  giving  a  narrative  o(  some 
ancient  heroesk  Some  thierefore  ims^ined|.  th^t  ag^ 
and  the  heaviness  of  her  misfortunes  hid  deprived 

her  of  her  understandingand. sensibility.  ^^  thosey 
who  were  of  that  opinioQ,  seem  rather  themselves  to 
have  winted  understanding ;  ignorant  ds  ti>ey  were^ 
that  a  noble  mind  may  by  a  liber^l  education  be 
enabled  to  support  itselfr  ags^nst  distress^  and  thai 
though  in  the  pursuit  of  rectitude  For^uOi^  may  often 
defeat  the  purposes  of  Vii^ue,  yet  Virtijie  in.' bearing 
afflybction  can  never  lose  her  prdro^tiye  ^^ 
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HAVING  thus  given  the  hfetory  of  these  great  men 
severally,  it  remains,  that  we  take  a  view  of  them  in 
comparison  with  each  other.    Those  who  hated  the 

ff  h  Tf  krttwm  r«  ^tpiv  i bAayif-^^t «  rtc^inirw.  The  learned  Du  Soid 
here  proposes  to  read  ^Xttrr^fifWii  instead  of  ^vXterr%fji0U^Kt  and  »««i# 
for  ««>«•  '  TKere  are  indeed  some  MSS.  autliorities  for  those 
seadingSy  and  the  passage  is  capable  of  a  ^ood  sense  if  we  accept 
them,  viz.  ^  And  tnat  though  Virtue,  in  striving  to  avoid  affliction, 
may  be  often  overborne  by  Fortune/  &c  But  we  think  the  coi>- 
trast  sufficiently  preserved,  without  altering  the  printed  text.  Hie 
learned  aanotator  will  have  ^yk^rr^wm  here  to  si^fy  vitoy  as  it  co 
tainiy  often  doei| ;  but  sometimes  likewise  it  signifies  observoy  as  ^pr 
pears  from  Hesiod, 
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Gracchi,  and  endeavoured  the  most  to  disparage 
them,  never  durst  deny  that,  of  all  the  Romans  of 
their  time,  nature  had  disposed  them  the  moat  happi- 
ly to  virtue,  or  that  this  disposition  was  cultivated  by 
the  most  excellent  education.  But  nature  appears 
to  have  done  still  more  for  Agis  and  Cleomenes ;  for 
though  they  not  only  wanted  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, but  were  trained  to  such  manners  and  cus- 
toms as  had  corrupted  many  before  them,  yet  they 
became  examples  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 

Besides,  the  Gracchi  lived  at  a  period  when  Rome 
was  iu  her  highest  glory,  a  period  distinguished  by 
virtuous  emulation ;  and  of  course  they  must  have 
had  a  natural  reluctance  to  renounce  the  inheritance 
of  virtue,  which  they  had  received  from  their  ances- 
tors. Whereas  Agis  and  Cleomenes  had  parents  of 
very  diifcrent  principles,  and  found  their  country  in 
a  most  unhappy  and  distempered  state ;  and  yet  these 
things  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  ardour  in  the 
pursuits  of  honour. 

Of  the  disinterested  views  of  the  Gracchi,  and  their 
aversion  from  avarice,  we  have  a  strong  proof  in  their 
standing  aloof  from  all  iniquitous  practices  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  administration.  But  Agis 
might  even  have  resented  it,  if  any  one  had  com- 
mended him  for  not  having  touched  the  property  of 
others;  since  he  distributed  his  whole  substance 
among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  which  beside  other  con- 
siderable articles  consisted  of  six  hundred  talents  ia 
money.  What  a  crime  then  must  unjust  gain  have 
appeared  to  him,  who  thought  it  nothing  less  than 
avarice  to  possess  more  than  others,  though  by  the 
fairest  title? 

If  we  consider  them  with  respect  to  the  hardiness 
of  their  enterprises,  and  the  new  regulations  which 
they  sought  to  establislijwc  shall  find  the  twoGrecians 
greatly  superior.  One  of  the  Romans  applied 
himself  principally  to  making  roads,  and  colonising 
towns.  The  boldest  attempt  of  Tiberius  was,  the 
distribution  of  the  public  lands ;  and  Calus  achieved 
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nothing  more  extraordinary,  than  joining  an  equal 
number  of  the  equestrian  order  in  commission  with 
the  three  hundred  patrician  judges. 

The  alterations^  which  Asis  and  Cleomenes  iur 
troduced  into  the  system  of  their  commonwealth^ 
were  of  a  different  nature.  They  saw  that  a  small 
and  partial  amendment  was  no  better,  as  Plato  eX"- 

Eresses  it,  than  *  cutting  off  one  of  the  Hydra's 
eads  ^' ; '  and  therefore  they  adopted  a  change^  cal* 
culated  to  remove  all  the  distempers  of  the  constitu^* 
tion  at  once.  Perhaps  we  shall  express  ourselves 
with  more  propriety,  if  we  say  that,  by  removing  the 
changes  which  had  caused  all  their  misfortunes^  they 
brought  Sparta  back  to  it's  first  principles. 

It  may  be  right  to  add,  that  the  measures  pursued 
by  the  Gracchi  were  offensive  to  the  greatest  men  in 
Rome^;  whereas  all  that  Agis  meditated,  and  Cleo* 
menes  carried,  into  effect,  had  the  best  and  most  re- 
spectable authorities  engaged  in  their  support;  I 
mean  those  regulations,  respecting  frugality  and 
equality,  which  were  sanctioned  either  by  Lycurgus 
or  Apollo. 

What  is  still  more  deserving  of  consideration,  by 
the  political  measures  of  the  Gracchi  Rome  made 
not  the  least  acquisition  of  power  or  of  territory ; 
whereas,  through  those  of  Cleomenes,  Greece  saw 
the  Spartans  in  a  little  time  become  masters  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  contending  for  superiority  with  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  the  age :  and  this  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  deliver  the  Greeks  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  lUyrians  and  the  Gauls,  and  to  place 
them  once  more  under  the  protection  of  the  race  of 
Hercules. 


^*  De  Rep.  iv. 

^*  Plutarch  seems  to  censure  the  Agrarian  law  as  an  irrational 
one,  and  as  the  invention  of  the  Ghraccm.  But  an  Agrarian  law,  in 
&ct,  existed  in  the  code  of  Lycurgus ;  and,  even  among  the  Roman% 
the  Gbracdii  were  not  it's  first  promoters:  Spurius  Cassius  had  woiv 
posed  a  bill  of  the  same  kind  above  two  hundred  years  baAvfi  wbidi 
proved  equally  fatal  to  it's  author* 
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The  different  manner,  also,  of  the  desths  of  these 
Hlu'trfous  men  appears  to  me  to  point  out  a  (hfference 
in  their  characters.  The  Gracchi  fought  with  their 
fellow-cilizens.  and  being  defeated  perished  in  iheir 
flight.  Agis,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  almo^^t  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice,  that  no  Spartan  might  lose  his  life  on 
his  account.  Cicomenes,  when  insulted  aod  op- 
pressed, h.'id  recourse  to  vengeance  ;  and,  as  circum- 
stances did  not  favour  him,  had  courage'^  enough  to 
give  himseif  the  tatal  blow. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  Agin  never  dis- 
tinguished himself  s;*  a  general,  for  he  was  killed  be- 
fore he  had  any  opportunity  of  tliat  kind;  and  with 
the  many  signal  and  glorious  victories  of  CleomencB 
we  may  compare  the  memorable  exploit  of  Tiberius, 
in  being  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and 
his  saving  twenty  thousand  Komans  (who  had  no 
olher  chance  of  escape)  by  the  i)eace,  which  he  hap- 
pily concluded  witJi  the  Numantians.  As  for  Caius, 
there  w'ere  many  ins.'ances  of  his  military  talents  both 
in  the  Numantian  war,  and  in  Sardinia.  No  that  the 
two  brothers  would  probably  one  day  have  been 
ranked  with  the  greatest  generals  among  the  Ro- 
mans, had  they  not  come  to  an  untimely  death. 

With  regard  to  their  political  abiliries,  Agis  seems 
to  have  wanted  firnrmess  and  despatch.  He  suffered 
himself  to  beimposed  upon  by  Agesilaus,  and  did  not 
perform  his  promise  to  the  citizens  of  making  a  dis- 
tribution of  lands.  He  was,  indeed,  extremely  young  ( 
and  had  on  that  account  a  timidity,  which  prevented 
the  completion  of  those  schemcR,  by  which  he  had 
so  much  raised  the  public  expectation.  Cleomertes, 
on  the  contrary,  took  too  bold  and  violent  a  method 
to  effectuate  his  projected  changes  in  the  police  of 
Sparta.     It  was  an  act  of  injustice  to  put  to  death 

*>  Thill  it  rouit  be  remembereil,  ia  the  langua^  of  a  heathen 
'  rr.    The  more  accurate  ethics  orciiriwianity  da  nut  denominate 
man  courtgeou*,  who  &\va  from  difficultie«  and  dangers  b;  sel^ 
dntnictioB, 


Hoc,  Togo,  Ron  Juror  eif,  nentoriare,  mori? 
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the  Epiiori)  wfaoHi  lie  might  either  have  brought  over 
to  his  party  by  force,  because  he  v^as  superior  in 
arms,  or  have  sent  into  exile  as  he  did  many  others^i 
For  to  have  recourse  to  the  koife,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  indicates  neither  the  ^od  physi* 
dan  nor  the  able  statesman,  but  unskilfulne^  in 
both.  Besides,  in  politics,  that  unskilfulness  is  al- 
ways attended  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  But  nei* 
ther  *  of  the  Gracchi  began  the  civil  war,  or  dipped 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen.  Cains, 
we  are  told,  even  when  attacked^  did  not  re- 
pel force  with  force ;  arid,  though  no  one  behaved 
widi  morte  courage  and  vigour  than  he  had  done  in 
other  wars,  none  was  so  slow  to  lift  his  arm  against 
a  fellow-citizen.  He  went  out  unarmed  to  a  scene 
of  fury  and  sedition :  when  the  fight  bqgan,  he  re* 
tired ;  and  throughout  the  whole  ne  appeared  more 
sc^dtoud  to  avoid  tjhe  doing  of  harm,  than  the  re>- 
cdving  of  it.  The  flight,  therefore,  of  the  6ra)cchi 
must  iiot  be  considered  as  an  act  of  cowardice,  but 
(^  patriotic  discretion.  For  they  were  nnder  a  neces- 
sity either  of  flying,  or  of  fignting  in  their  own  de* 
fence,  if  tiiey  stayed. 

The  strongest  charge  igainst  Tiberius  is,  that  he 
deposed  his  coUegue^  and  sued  for  a  second  tribune- 
ship.  Cams  was  blamed  for  Antyllins^  deaths  bat 
against  all  reason  and  justice;  for  the  fact  was  com- 
mitted without  his  ^i^^robation,  and  was  indeed  by 
him  regarded  as  a  most  unhappy  circumstance.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cleomenes,  not  to  mention  any  mwe 
the  assassination  of  the  Ephori,  took  an  unconstitu- 
tional step  in  enfranchising  all  the  slaves;  and  in 
reality  reigned  alone,  though  in  order  to  save  ap- 
pearances he  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  throne  his 
brother  Euclidas,  who  was  not  of  the  other  family 
daiitihig  the  privilege  dT  giving  one  of  the  kings  to 
Sparta.  Archidamus,  who  was  of  that  family,  and 
had  as  much  right  as  himself  to  the  throne,  he  per- 
suaded to  return  from  Messene.  In  consequence  of 
this  he  was  assassinated ;  and,  as  Cleomen^  ipade  no 
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inquiry  into  the  murther,  it  is  probable  that  hi 
justly  censured  as  the  cause  of  it.  Whereas  Lycur- 
gus,  wliom  he  pretended  to  adopt  aa  his  pattern, 
freely  surrendered  to  his  nephew  Charilaus  the  king- 
dom committed  to  his  charge,  and  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  in  case  of  his  untimely  death,  went  abroad 
and  wandered  a  long  time  in  foreign  countries;  not 
returning,  till  Charilaus  had  a  son  to  succeed  him  in 
the  throne.  It  is  true,  Greece  never  produced  any 
other  man,  who  can  be  compared  with  Lycnrgus, 

We  have  shown  that  Cleoinenes  in  the  course  of 
his  government,  introduced  greater  innovations,  and 
committed  grosseracts  of  injustice.  And  those,  that 
arc  inclined  to  censure  the  persons  of  whom  we  are 
writing,  represent  him  as  from  the  first  of  a  tyranni- 
cal disposition,  and  a  lover  of  war".  The  Gracchi 
they  accuse  of  immoderate  ambition,  malignity  itself 
not  being  able  to  discover  in  them  any  other  flaw. 
At  the  same  time  they  acknowledge,  that  those  tri- 
bunes might  possibly  be  carried  beyond  the  dictates 
of  their  native  disposition  by  anger  and  the  heat  of 
contention,  which  like  so  many  hurricanes  drove 
them  at  last  upon  some  extremes  in  their  administra- 
tion. What  indeed  could  be  more  just  or  meritori- 
ous than  their  first  design,  to  which  they  would  have 
adhered,  had  not  the  rich  and  the  powerful  by  their 
violent  methods  of  thwarting  the  bill  involved  them 
both  in  those  fatal  quarrels ;  the  one  to  defend  him- 
self, and  the  other  to  avenge  his  brother,  who  had 
been  taken  off  without  any  form  of  law  or  justice  ? 

From  these  observations,  you  "  may  easily  perceive 
the  difference  between  them.  But  if  you  require  me 
to  characterise  each  of  them  singly,  I  pronounce  that 
the  palm  of  virtue  belongs  to  Tiberius,  young  Agis 
had  the  fewest  tiiidts,  and  Caius  in  point  of  coura£ 
and  spirit  of  enterprise  was  Jittle  inferior  to  Cl& 
menes. 


■*  See  Polvb. 


"  Jbcso  Livei  ore  widrcsspd  by  rlub 
See  the  LUV  «f  T!ieKU|  is  A?  bit^tuiiag.* 
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SUMMARY. 

fHrtue  independent  qfthe  place  of  one^snatmhf,  Plutarch  little  vem^ 
in  the  Latin  language^  which  he  did  not  begin  to  itudy  tiU  late  tn 
'  >  K/e.  His  oSfect  in  writing  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
Sxtraction  of  Demosthenes.  Origin  of  his  ambition  to  speak  im 
public.  He  pleads  against  his  guardians;  and  addresses  thepeo^ 
fJe^  with  little  success  :  is  dejected,  but  encouraged  by  one  tfkm 
.  Jriends.  His  extraordinary  pains  to  impraoe  himsdfin  oratorym 
.  He  refuses  to  speak  upon  any  subject  unprepared;  but  occasionally^ 
'  does  sOf  and  succeeds.  Different  opinions  about  him.  His  great. 
e0brts  to  get  the  better  of  his  persontd  defects  ;  his  repartees.  Ho- 
enters  upon  puUic  business.  His  treatment  ofMidias.  Fiddity  to 
his  party.  Principle,  upon  which  the  chief  part  of  his  orations  are 
written.  His  superiority,  in  moral  worth,  to  the  contemporary 
orators  :  His  orations.  He  inveighs  against  Philip,  even  before 
the  war  breaks  out.  His  Meal  injavour  of  Greece.  He  persuades 
the  Thebans  to  join  the  confederacy.  Credit  accruing  to  him  from 
that  measure :  he  contemns  the  ill  omens  announced;  but  in  the  bat*' 
tie  throws  away  his  arms,  andjlies.  Marks  of  esteem  shown  him 
by  the  King  of  Persia.  He  is  selected  to  make  the  general  oration 
over  ike  bones  of  those,  who  fM  at  Charonea.  Death  of  Philips 
and  Demosthenes^  exultation  upon  that  event  /  Justified  againsi 
JEschine^  reproaches.  New  l^gue  of  the  Greeks,  disconcerted  If 
Alexander's  success.  That  prince  demands  if  the  Athenians  ten  of 
their  orators :  Demades  obtains  their  pardon.  Demosthenes  regains 
a  Uttle  credit.  The  affair  <<  Concerning  the  Cromm.**  He  aecepU 
a  bribCf  and  goes  over  to  Harpalus^  interesi;  i$  examined  befinre^ 
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the  court  qf  Areopagus,  and  seidenced  to  pay  ajine  o/Jifltf  lalaitt, 
and  to  be  impritaned  till  it  m  paid.  He  eteapes,  and  geit  out  of  the 
cilj/  !  bears  his  exile  very  weaily  ;  is  re-animated  bi/  the  account  of 
Alexander's  death,  and  recalled  ;  but  soon  ajleniiard  condemned  to 
death.  He  seeks  refuge  at  Calaurta,  in  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
whence  Archiai  endeavours  to  seduce  him,  but  viilhout  effect.  He 
fates  poison,  vihich  he  constantly  carried  about  him.  Different  tra- 
ditions about  his  death.  Honours  paid  by  the  .Ifhenians  to  f^^m 
memory.     Death  <^  Demades.  Hfi 


Whoever  it  was,  my  Sossnis,  that  wrote  the  en- 
comium upon  Alcibiades  for  his  victory  in  the  cha- 
riot-race at  the  Olympic  games',  whether  Euripides 
(which  is  the  common  opinion)  or  some  other,  he 
pronounces  it  "  The  first  requisite  to  happiness,  that 
a  man  be  born  in  no  mean  city'\"  But  as  to  real 
happiness,  which  consists  principally  in  the  habit  asd 
disposition  of  the  mind,  I  myself  think  it  would  make 
no  difference  though  a  man  should  be  born  in  an  in- 
considerable town,  or  of  a  motlier  who  had  no  advan- 
tages either  of  size  or  beauty  ;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  Jidis,  a  small  town  in  Ceos  {itself  an  in- 
considerable island),  and  ^gina,  which  an  Athenian 
"  wished  to  have  removed  as  an  eye-sore  to  the 
•*  Pirseus,"  should  have  given  birth  to  good  poets 
and  players^,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  produce  a  man 

'  In  th«ea  it  was  the  highest  of  glories  to  be  Kucccssrul,  and  the 
flfthlett  of  lyric  poeifi  thou^l  them  fit  subjects  of  their  hnmortkl 
odes.  The  victora,  as  Horace  informs  us  (Od.  1.  i.)>  n'ere  elevUcd 
to  the  rank  of '  Gods.'  No  wonder  then,  that  kings  were  seen  among 
the  competitors.  Alcibiadei  sent  seven  chariots  tliither,  and  carried 
off  the  three  first  prizes.     (See  his  Life,  II.  l^l'.)* 

*  '  1  cannot  reflect  witjiout  nlcamire  on  the  bounty  of  natare, 
#htch  cast  my  birth  in  ft  fVee  and  civilised  country,  in  an  ag«  of  id- 
ence  and  philosophy,'  ftc.  &c.  (Uibbon's  Mem.  i,  17.  Mo.)  Tlie 
present  EniptTor  of  Hussia  (Alex.  1.)  is  said  to  have  obsened,  that 
the  man  poMiessIng  the  most  miiterials  for  happiness  is  an  £tuiuA 
country  gentlemuit.  The  mnxiin  in  the  text  is  by  Aniraianus  Mar- 
crllmus  nsrribcd  to  Simonides.* 

>  Sinonidi's  the  elegiac,  and  Bacchylides  the  lyric,  poet  were  «r 
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capable  of  the  virtues  of  justice^  contenttnent^  aiul 
magnaBtinity* .  Those  aria,  indeed,  which  are  to  gaim 
thfe  mastel*  considefraMe  profit  or  honour,  itiaj^prau 
bably  tiot  flourish  in  mean  and  insignificaht  tb#hf. 
But  virtue  like  a  strong  anid  hardy  plant  Will  takt 
jroot  in  any  place,  where  it  can  find  an  ingemious  nli^ 
fur e^  and  a  mind  thalt  has  no  aversion  from,  laboulr 
and  disdpline.  If  bur  sentimeiits  or  onr  ootodnot 
therefore  Ml  short  of  the  point,  which  they  ought  t» 
reach,  we  must  impute  it  not  to  ^tue  obscuirity  cf  the 
place  where  we  w*ere  born,  but  tooor  Httle  selves^'  t 
These  reflexions  however  do  not  extend  to  jifi 
author;  who  would  write  a  history  of  events  'fiiat 
happened  in  a  foreign  country,  and  cannot  be  learaf- 
ed  in  his  own.  As  be  hits  his  materials  to  coUeot 
from  a  variety  c^  volumes  dispersed  in  different  librae 
lies,  his  first  care  should  be  to  take  up  his  reisdenot 
in  some  respectable  atid  populous  town,  which  (has  aa 
ambition  for  literature.  There,  he  will  meet  with 
many  curious  and  valuable  books :  and  the  ipartico* 
lars,  that  are  wanting  in  writers,  he  may  upon  in» 

2uiry  derive  from  those  who  tiave  stored  thein  in  the 
lithful  repository  of  memory.  This  will  prevent  his 
work  from  being  defective  in  any  teafterial  point. 
As  to  myself,  I  live  in  a  sMall  town,  and  I  choose  f6 
live  there,  lest  It  ^hotild  become  !rtill  smaller  ^.  Whetk 
I  was  fa  Rome  aiiftd  other  patts  df  Italy,  I  htid  not 
lersnre  *o  stfcidy  the  Lathi  tdtfcnt^  on  accourrt  of  the 
public  commissfMrs  with  which  I  was  cfharged,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  came  to  be  instructed  by 
roe  in  phUosopriy.  It  ivas  not  therefore  till  a  late 
period  of  1ifb»  thht  I  began  to  read  the  RbtntfH 

likewise  (according  Uy^ane  Wrilen)  Aritlophanea,  the  comic  swUmt* 
This  latter  island,  which  Pindar  has  celebrated  (PyUi.  vui.  88.)  I* 
*  the  nurse  of  herote/  hiid  in  Piittardi's  time  become  prorerbial^ 
degenerated.  The  Athenian,  who  wished  it  removed,  was  Pericles 
(See  his  Life,  IL  14.,  -and  Artstot.  Abet  iii.  10.)f  referring  more 
probably  to  its  maritime  rivalry  of  Athena,  than  to  it's  ffaysicd 
position.* 

«  Chamnea^  in  Bceotia.    See  the  Life  of  Flutndii  pfdnedio 
this  work.* 
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authors.  The  process  may  seem  strange,  and  y«l 
it  J3  very  true.  I  did  not  so  much  gain  the  know 
ledge  of  things  by  words,  as  words  by  the  knowledgi 
which  I  had  of  things.  I  shall  only  add,  that  to  a' 
tain  such  a  skill  in  the  language,  as  to  be  master  i 
the  beauty  and  fluency  of  it's  expressions,  with  itf 
figures,  it's  harmony,  and  all  the  other  graces  of  it^l 
Btructure,  would  indeed  be  an  elegant  and  agreeable 
accomplishment.  But  the  practice  and  pains,  which 
it  demands,  are  more  than  I  have  time  for,  and  I  must 
relinquish  the  ambition  of  excelling  in  that  walk  to 
younger  men. 

In  this  book,  which  is  the  fifth  of  our  parallels,  we 
intend  to  give  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  from  their  actions  and  political  conduct  we  shall 
collect  and  compare  their  manners  and  disposition  ; 
but,  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  examine  their  orations,  or  to  determine 
which  of  them  was  the  more  agreeable  speaker*. 
For  as  Ion  says. 

Such  is  the  dolphin's  force  when  drawn  to  land ! 

Caecilius^,  a  writer  at  alt  times  much  too  prcsumpal 
tuous,  paid  little  regard  to  that  maxim  of  the  poet'^ 
when  he  so  boldly  attempted  a  comparison  betweei 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  But  perhaps  the  precepl 
'*  Know  thyself,"  would  not  be  considered  as  i  \ 
vine,  if  every  man  could  easily  reduce  it  to  practice.. 

I  This,  M.  Ricard  observes,  as  he  might  justly  hare  assigned  tl 
,  palm  to  DemoEthencK,  comp)i;lely  i-xonerates  him  from  the  impi 
tation  of  partiality  to  his  Grecian  heropa.  Longinus  (tcct.  12.)  hi 
given  a  short  sketch  of  their  respective  characters. 
Ion  was  a  dninkea  poet  and  philosopher  of  Chios.  S 
'II.  ii.  41.,  and  Bent).  £p.  ad  Mill.  He  wrote  odes  and  tragedt 
Analogous  to  (he  proverb  quoted  from  him  is  the  Latin  CaiilAer' 
injbisd,  Liw.  xxiii.  +?■.  upon  which  CrovJer  has  a  satisfactorr  no 

*  A  ceiebralcd  Jewish  rhetorician  of  Calanlis  in  Sicily,  who  Uvi 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  the  friend  of  Dion.  Halic.  fi 
wrote  a  Trentise  on  the  Sublime,  which  is  mentioned  hj-  Lunginv 
and  was  the  first,  according  to  Suidos,  who  '  aU«uipted  the  c — 
porisoo'  mentioned  in  ilie  IcM. 
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Demosthenes  and  Cicero  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
originally  formed  by  nature  m  the  same  mould,  so 
great  is  the  resemblance  in  their  disposition.    The 
same  ambition,  the  same  love  of  liberty,  pervades 
their  whole  administration,  and  the  same  timidity 
amidst  wars  and  dangers.    Neither  did  they  less  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  fortunes.    For  I  deem  it 
impossible  to  find  two  other  orators,  who  raised 
themselves  from  obscure  beginnings  to  such  autho* 
rity  and  power,  who  both  opposed  kings  and  tyrants^ 
who  both  lost  their  daughters,  were  both  banished 
from  their  country  and  recalled  with  honour,  both 
forced  to  fly  again,  both  taken  by  their  enemies,  and 
at  last  both  doomed  to  die  along  with  the  liberties 
of  their  country.     So  that  if  nature  and  fortune,  like 
two  artificers,  were  to  descend  upon  the  scene  and 
dispute  about  their  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  the  former  had  produced  a  closer  re- 
semblance in  their  dispositions,  or  the  latter  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives.    We  shall  begin  with 
the  more  ancient. 

Demosthenes,  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  was  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Athens.  Theopompus 
informs  us,  he  was  called  ^  the  Sword* cutler*, '  be* 
cause  he  employed  a  great  number  of  slaves  in  that 
business.  As  to  what  iBschines  the  orator  relate 
concerning  his  mother  \  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  one  Gylon  %  who  had  been  forced  to  fly  for  trea* 
son  against  the  commonwealth,  and  a  barbarian  wo^ 
man,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  pronounce  whether 

*  -*— Pfl/er  ardeniis  massajuligine  Uppus^ 
A  carbone  etJbrciMuSj  gladioique  paranU 
IncudCf  et  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  misit.   (Jut.  Sat.  z.  ISO.) 

7  In  his  Oration  against  Ctesiphon. 

*  Gylon  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  to  the  enemy  a  ticnm  in 
Pontus,  called  Nymphaeum ;  upon  whi<^  he  fled  into  Scjrthia,  whera 
he  married  a  native  of  the  country  and  had  two  daughters  by  hers 
one  of  them  married  to  Ebilochares,  and  the  other,  named  Cleobul% 
to  Demosthenes.  Her  fortune  was  fifty  min« ;  mi  from 
riage  sprang  <  the  Orator/ 
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it  was  dictated  by  trtith,  or  by  falsehood  and  malig- 
nity. He  had  a  large  iortune  lett  iiim  by  his  ialher, 
who  died  when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age.  the 
whole  being  estimated  at  little  less  than  fifieea 
talents.  But  he  was  greatly  wronged  by  his  guar- 
dians, who  converted  part  of  it  to  their  own  use,  and 
suffered  part  to  lie  neglected.  Nay,  they  were  vile 
enough  to  detraud  bis  tutors  of  their  salaries.  Thia 
was  the  chief  reason,  that  be  had  not  those  advan- 
taj^es  of  education,  to  which  by  his  quality  he  was  en- 
titled. His  mother  did  not  choose  that  he  should  be 
put  to  hard  and  laborious  exercises,  on  at'couot  of 
the  weakness  ami  delicacy  of  his  frame  ;  and  his  pre- 
ceptors, being  ill  paid,  did  not  press  him  to  attend 
them.  From  the  Urst  indeed  be  was  of  a  slender 
and  sickly  habit,  insuiuuch  that  the  boys  are  said  to 
have  given  him  the  contemptuous  name  of  Balalus'' 
on  account  of  his  natural  detects.  Some  aflirm  that 
Batalus  was  an  efieminate  musician,  whom  Anti- 
phanes  ridiculed  in  one  ot  his  tarces ;  others,  that  he 
was  a  poet,  whose  verses  were  of  the  most  wanton 
and  licentious  kind.  The  Athenians,  likewise,  of 
that  time  seem  to  have  given  the  name  of  Batalus  to 
a  part  of  the  body  which  decency  forbids  us  to  name. 
We  are  told,  that  Demosthenes  had  also  the  name  of 
Argas,  either  on  account  of  the  savage  and  rooroi 
turn  of  his  behaviour,  for  there  is  a  kind  of  serp< 
which  some  of  the  poets  call  Argas  "  :  or  else  ti- 
the severity  of  his  expressions,  which  oflen  gave 


roao.^ 


*  Heiychius  gives  a  diSerenl  explanation  of  the  word  '  Bstaluii* 
but  Plutarch  ratut  be  allowed,  mJgri  M.  Dacier,  to  have  an  ~ 
ttood  the  sense  of  the  Greelc  word  as  well  as  Hesychiut.     (L 
From  Aul  Cell.  i.  5.  however,  and  JE»ch    in  Tiniarth.  it  appeal) 
tItBt  DemuEtht^nes  was  notorious  for  the  effeminacy  of  his  drest  '  1 

'"  Hippocrates  also  (de  Morb.  Vulg.  v  )  mentions  a  serpent  i 
that  name,  which  crept  into  a  young  man's  mouth.  Palmer' 
reft-rn  the  ep|<cllatii>n  (which,  it  apneors  from  i^£sch.  ",  , 
was  consequent  on  his  action  agfiiusc  nis  guardians)  to  ihe  fHble-^ 
ttie  serpent,  which  stung  the  tnvftller  after  havinf;  been  toeti^redj 
his  bosom.     The  poet  Argat  h  lucntioncd  by  Athcn.  \iv,  r  * 


z»BMc»rrH£((Ea  sm 

ImAttts  pain;  the  verses,  of  the  poet  Acgaa  being 
peculiarly  ke^n  and  sattiriciJ.  But  enough,  m  Plato 
saya,  upoa  thta  head^ 

His  ambition  to  speak  in  public  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise  on  the  foUowiog  occasion :  The  orator 
Callistratus  was  to  plead  in  the  cause,  which  the  city 
of  Oropua"  had  then  depending;  and  the  expec* 
tatiott  of  the  public  was  amcb  raised  both  by  the 
powers  of  the  speaker^  which  were  at  that  time  in 
the  highest  repute,  and  by  the  importance  of  the 
trial.  Demosthenes,  hearing  the  governors  and 
tutors  agree  among  themselves  to  attend  the  trial» 
with  much  importunity  prevailed  upon  his  master  to 
take  him  to  hear  the  pleadings*  The  maater»  having 
some  acquaintance  with  the  officers  who  opened  the 
eourt,  procured  his  young  puptl  a  seat,  where  he 
could  hear  the  orators  without  being  seen.  Callia* 
tratus  had  great  success,  and  his  abilitiea  were  ex-? 
tremeiy  admired.  Demosthenes  was  fired  with  a 
spirit  of  emulation  *.     When  he  saw  with  what  dis- 

"  OropuB  was  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Euripus,  on  the  fron- 
tiefs  of  Atdca.  llie  Thebans,  though  they  had  been  relieved  m 
Uieir  dittress  by  Chabrias  and  the  Atheniana,  forgot  their  former 
iervicea,  and  took  Oropus  from  them.  This  subjected  Chabrias  to 
the  suspicion  of  treacnery,  and  Callistratus  was'retained  to  plead 
against  him.  See  Demosthenes'  Oration  against  Midias.  At  the 
time  of  the  trial  (Ol.  ciii.  S.)  he  was  about  sixteen.  For  the  difereni 
masters  of  this  oisputed  place,  see  Pausan.  i.  S4. ;  Thucyd.  i.  fS* ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  17.;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.;  and  Dem.  np  Sn^.  xxix; 

*  From  the  oommentaoy  usually,  but  improperly  f,  ascribed  to 
Ulpian  we  learn  that  Demosthenes  upon  being  asked,  *  Whether  Cal- 
listratus or  himself  were  the  better  speaker? '  he  replied,  '  I  to  the 
reader,  Callistratus  to  the  hearer/  This  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  his  modesty ;  or  it  may  probably  have  been  said  at  some  early 
period  when  he  had  not  attained  the  excellence  which  he  afterward 
fi^ached,  and  for  which  he  is  celebrated  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiquity :  for  after  all  his  labours  in  the  choice  6£  matter,  in  tha 
decorations  of  stile,  and  in  the  graces  of  delivery  (recorded  by  P!u^ 
tarch,  bv  Cicero,  and  bv  Qnintilian,  who  particularly  records  xi.  3. 
the  opimon  of  his  Ulustnous  adversary,)  we  cannot  admit  it's  truth 
in  his  more  advanced  and  ripened  age.  See  Parr's  Character  ef 
Pox,  IL  55S. 

Tiiis  is  quite  reconcileable  with  the  judgement  expressed  upon 
the  rdative  merits  of  Phoqion  and  Demosthenes,  V.  8.* 

t  See  Chapman's  Observationes  in  Canm^  vulg*  Ulpian,  |irefixe4 
to  Mouniaiey's  Demosthenes. 
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tinction  the  advocate  was  conducted  home  and  com- 
plimented by  the  people,  he  was  struck  still  more 
with  the  power  of  that  commanding  eloquence, 
which  could  carry  all  before  it.  From  this  time 
therefore  he  bade  adieu  to  the  other  studies  and  ex- 
ercises in  which  boys  are  engaged,  and  applied  him- 
self with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  declaiming,  in  hopes 
of  being  one  day  numbered  among  tlie  orators. 
Isaeus  was  the  man,  whom  he  attended  as  his  pre- 
ceptor in  eloquence,  though  Isocrates  was  then  a 
teacher:  whether  it  was,  that  the  loss  of  his  Jkther 
incapacitated  him  from  paying  the  sum  of  ten  miiifc'*, 
which  was  that  rhetorician's  usual  price  ;  or  he  pre- 
ferred the  keen  and  subtile  manner  of  Isseus,  as  more 
fit  for  public  purposes. 

Hermippus  says,  he  met  with  an  account  in  certain 
anonymous  Memoirs,  that  Demosthenes  likewise 
studied  under  Plato  ^^  and  received  great  assistance 
from  him  in  preparing  to  speak  in  public.    Ctesibius 

"  Tliis  could  not  be  die  reason,  if  wlial  is  recorcled  in  tlie  Life  of 
laeeus  be  true,  that  he  was  retained  aa  tutor  to  Deniosthenes  at  the 
|incc  of  a  hundred  minte.  (L.)  IsDeuii,  according  to  Dion.  Ilalic, 
was  one  of  the  best  oraton  at  Athens.  Ten  of  bin  orations  are  still 
extant.* 

"  This  is  confirmed  byCicero  (Brut.xxxi.)  Leclitavufe  PliUo- 
nem  flmJioie,  atuiivUie  ctiatu,  Demost/ienes  dkitun  Id^ue  apparet 
ia  genere  et  grandUati  verborum.  Dial  etiam  in  ^uSiiam  Epiitold 
hoc  ipse  de  sete.  Again,  in  hie  Oral.  iv.  QiW  idem  de  DemoUhene 
txittimari  potest,  cupn  ei  Epittolis  intelligi  Heel,  ouamjreyufnt 
fueril  Platoais  auditor.     It  is  possible  that  Cicero  lu  both  these 

5 laces  alludes  to  that  letter  of  Demosthenes  addressed  to  Heracleo- 
oniB,  in  which  he  thus  speaks  of  Plato's  philosophy:  '  Since  you 
have  espoused  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  which  is  so  di«iaut  from  avanc«, 
from  artifice,  and  violence — a  doctrine,  whose  object  is  the  perfec- 
bnn  of  goodness  and  justice!  Immortal  gods  I  when  once  a  man  hai 
adopted  this  doctrine,  is  it  possible  that  he  should  deviate  from  truth, 
or  entertain  one  sellisb  or  ungenerous  sentiment  ?  '  (L.)  (See  also 
hii  De  Orat.  i.  20.,  and  the  Preface  to  his  Offices ;  with  Quint,  xii.  2., 
and  Aul.Gell.  iii.  IS.)  'Dion.  Halic.  in  that  part  of  his  >•«><,  which 
treats  ntp  ift  »  fiitMr^t  wfL»f»ii,i>jiituit,  points  out  some  instances  in 
which  Demosthenes  wmymdlniu  ji«t«  ^i^Mirir  rm  n>«i»«(.  So  in* 
lent  was  lie  upon  giving  the  utmost  perfection  to  his  stile!'  (Parr's 
Character  of  Fok,  II.  25T.)  The  Hermippus  here  mentioned  was 
an  historian  of  Smyrna,  and  wrote  the  Lives  of  some  eminent  scho- 
lart.  <Voss.deHisi.  Grec)* 
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(he  adds)  used  to  affirm,  that  Demosthenes  was  pri^ 
vately  supplied  by  Callias  the  Syracusan  and  some 
others  with  the  systems  of  rhetoric  taught  by  Iso- 
crates  and  Alcidamas,  and  made  his  advantage  of 
them'*-  • 

When  his  minority  was  expired,  he  called  his  guar- 
dians to  account  at  law,  and  wrote  orations  against 
them.  As  they  found  many  methods  of  chicane  and 
delay,  he  had  great  opportunity,  according  to  Thu- 
cydides,  of  exercising  his  talent  for  the  bar  '^.  It 
was  not  without  much  exertion  and  some  risk,  that 
he  gained  his  cause ;  and,  at  last,  it  was  but  a  very 
small  part  of  his  patrimony  which  he  could  recover. 
By  those  means,  however,  he  acquired  a  proper  as^ 
surance  and  some  experience ;  and  having  tasted  the 
honour  and  power  that  follow  in  the  train  of  elo- 
quence, he  attempted  to  speak  in  the  public  debates, 
and  take  a  share  in  the  administration.  As  it  is 
related  of  Laomedon  the  Orchomenian,  thai  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  in  some  disorder  of  the 
spleen  he  applied  himself  to  running,  and  continued 
it  constantly  a  great  length  of  way,  till  he  gained 
such  excellent  health  and  breath,  that  he  contended 
for  the  crown  at  the  public  games  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Long  Course'^;  so  it  happened  to  De^ 
mosthenes,  that  he  first  appeared  at  the  bar  for  the 
recovery  of  his  own  fortune,  which  had  been  nearly 
embezzled ;  and  having  acquired  in  that  cause  a  per- 
suasive and  powerful  manner  of  speaking,  he  disput-> 

^*  Lucian,  in  his  Encom^  informs  us  that  Demosthenes  profited 
by  the  tuition  of  Callistratus,  Alcidamas,  Isocrates,  Issus,  Eubulidesi 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Xenocrates,  and  Plato. 

*'  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  he  was  ten  years  in 
the  hands  of  guardians.  He  therefore  began  to  plead  in  his  eigh 
teenth  year,  which  as  it  was  only  in  his  own  private  aSaxn,  was  no^ 
forbiddlen  by  the  laws.  (L.)  t 

M.  Ricard,  foUowing  Barton  (the  editor  of  the  Lives  of  Demost- 
henes and  Cicero)  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  text  translates  it, 
*  he  had  great  opportuni^  of  improving  himself  by  the  study  of 
lliacydidei;'  whom  he  is  said  by  Lucian  (pf^  A^FUi^twTCf)  and 
others,  to  have  transcribed  eight  times.* 

'6  See  the  Life  of  Phocion,  V.  27.,  not.  (22.) 
VOL.  V.  S 


ed  the  crown,  for  so  I  may  call  it,  witli  lUe  other 
orators  before  the  general  assembly- 

In  his  first  address  to  tlic  ptojjle,  however,  he  was 
laughed  at,  and  interrupted  [iy  their  clamours  j  for 
the  violence  of  his  manner  threw  him  into  a  confu- 
sion of  periods,  and  a  distortion  of  argument.  Be- 
sides, he  had  a  weakness  and  stammering  in  hie  voice, 
and  a  want  of  breath,  which  caused  such  a  distrac- 
tion in  his  discourse,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the 
audience  to  understand  him.  At  last,  upon  his 
quitting  the  assembly  Eunomus  the  Thriasiao,  a  man 
at  that  time  far  advanced  in  years,  found  him  wan- 
dering in  a  dejected  condition  in  the  Pirteus,  and 
undertook  to  set  him  right :  "  You  have  a  manner 
*'  of  speaking,"  said  he,  '*  very  like  that  of  Pericles  j 
"and  yet  you  lose  yourself,  out  of  mere  timidity 
'*  and  cowardice.  You  neither  bear  up  against  tlie 
"  tumults  of  a  popular  assembly,  nor  prepare  your 
*'  body  by  exercise  tor  the  labour  of  the  Kostrum,  but 
*'  suffer  your  parts  to  wither  away  in  indolence  and 
'*  carelessness." 

Another  time  (we  are  told)  when  his  speeches 
had  been  ill  received,  and  he  was  returning  hoine 
with  his  head  covered  and  in  the  utmost  distress, 
Satyrus  the  player,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  his. 
followed  and  went  in  with  liim.  Demosthenes  la- 
mented to  him,  "  That  though  he  was  the  most 
"  laborious  of  all  the  orators,  and  had  almost  sacri- 
"  ficed  his  health  to  his  application,  he  yet  could 
"  gain  uo  tavour  with  the  people;  but  drunken  sea- 
"  men  and  other  unlettered  persons  were  heard,  and 
"  kept  the  Kostruni,  while  lie  was  entirely  disre- 
"  gardcd  '■."    "  Your  observation  is  just,"  aoswerei^  * 


''  This  vvat  the  privili^  of  nil  democratic  states.     Some  tl 
lliat  by  seaineQ  he  means  Demiules,  whose  profession  was  that  g 
mariner  (Quiat  ii.   I?.].  (L.)aud  nhme  character,  accurdipg  | 
rytheu,  was  tliat  of  exUeme    druiiLeunesa.     See   Athi-o.  il    Q  _ 
Sotjrnu.  Deinofithencs  (nf  najairr.  Kviii.)  records  a  ver^  honour- 
able trait,  which  he  places  in  uppuitioii  to  ihc  kiceuiiauenwa  of 
if^cnioes.* 
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SalyfWii  ^'butf  I  will  soon  provide  a  remedy,,  if 
yoi>  wiU  repeat  to  ibe  sonui  speech  ia  Btn^ 
pides  or  Sopboclea''  When  Ddmostbenes  bad 
fimaihedy  SatjriUi  pronounced  the  dsine  ^eech  y  Md 
he  did  it  witb  sucb  propriety  a£  action,  Md  w 
tiueh  in  charaGter,  that  it  appeared  ta  tiie  oirator 
^te  a  different  parage.     He  now  utiderstood  so 

Krfectiy  wbak  grace  aiid  dignity  action  adds  to  the 
It  oratjody  that  be  tbotigbt  it  a  scnall  matter  to  pre^ 
meditate  and  compose^  tboi^h  witb  the  utmost  care^ 
if  pronunciation  and  propriety  of  gesture  were  not 
likewise  attended  to.  Upon  this,  he  buik  himself  a 
subCefraneous  study,  which  remained  even  to  our 
times  '^.  Thither  he  repaired  every  day  to  form  bis 
action  and  exercise  bis  voices  and  there  be  wovJd 
often  slay  for  two  or  tkree  raoothsi  together ;  shaving 
one  side  of  his  bead,  that  if  he  sbonki  accidentally 
long  to  go  abroad,  the  ^hame  of  appearing  in  that 
condition  might  detain  him  within. 

When  be  did  go  out  upon  a  visit  or  receive  one^ 
be  would  take  something  that  passed  in  conTersation, 
some  business  or  fact  tlmt  waa  reported  to  him^  for  ^ 
subject  upon  which  to  exercise  himselfl  As  soon  ai 
be  bad  parted  from  bts  friends^  he  retired  to  hiA 
aiudy^  where  he  repeated  the  matter  in  order  as  if 
passed,  together  witb  the  arguments  for  and  against 
It.  The  substance  of  the  speeches  which  be  heard 
he  committed  to  memory^  and  afterward  reduced 
them  to  regular  sentences  and  periods  '^;  meditating 


**  Barton,  and  afler  him  M.  Ricard,  quotes  a  pasMge  firona 
Wheler,  upon  tlie  subject  apparently  of  this  celebrated  study,  caHed 
*  Demosthenes'  Lantern;'  but  the  place  of  which  he  there  speak^, 
k  not  mtterraneous.  ft^  miglit  poanbly  have  been  elected  by  fSt^ 
Athenians,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  oelMr?  or  it  nngiht  Ntfttt 
suoeeeded  to  it's  renown,  like  Marius'  oak,  mentiened  by  Cic.  de 
Len.  u  1  •  So^  it  may  be  trusted,  the  mulberry-t#ees'  of  ShakspeaM 
and  Milton,  at  Stratford  and  Christ's  College,  Catt)br2dge'„  wtt 
newer  want  thehr  representadves.  There  is  even  deid  to  be  stiQ 
remanuDg  sone  kindred  memorial  of  the  tree,  wlnaee-  Newton  ht» 
fened  the  itopendeus  theory  of  mravitaiion.* 

>9  Cicero,  as  we  find  in  his  Epistles  to  Attioils,  Mtiivtadf  preeMf 
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a  variety  of  corrections  and  new  forma  of  expression, 
both  for  what  others  had  said  to  him,  and  for  his 
own  replies.  Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  much  genius,  and  that  all  his  eloquenc« 
was  the  eflFect  of  labour^".  A  strong  proof  of  this 
seemed  to  be,  that  he  was  seldom  heard  to  speak 
any  thing  extemporary ;  and  though  the  people 
ofben  called  upon  him  by  name  as  he  sat  in  the  as- 
sembly, to  speak  to  the  point  debated,  he  would 
never  do  it  unless  he  came  prepared.  For  this, 
many  of  the  orators  ridiculed  him  ;  and  Pytheas  in 
particular  told  him,  "  That  all  his  arguments  smelted 
"of  the  lamp*."  Demosthenes  retorted  sharply 
upon  him,  "  Yes,  indeed  ;  but  your  lamp  and  mine, 
"  my  friend,  are  not  conscious  of  the  same  labours." 
To  others  he  did  not  pretend  to  deny  his  previous 
application,  but  told  them,  "  He  neither  wrote  the 
"  whole  of  his  orations,  nor  spoke  without  liaving 
"  first  committed  a  part  of  them  to  writing."  He 
iarther  affirmed,  "  That  this  proved  him  a  good 
"  member  of  a  democratic  state,  for  the  coming  pre- 
*'  pared  to  the  Kostrum  was  a  mark  of  respect  for 
*'  the  people ;  whereas  to  be  regardless  of  what  they 
"  might  think  of  a  man's  address,  showed  his  incli- 
'•  nation  for  oligarchy,  and  that  he  had  rather  gain 
"  his  point  by  force  tlian  by  persuasion."  Another 
proof  adduced  of  bis  want  of  confidence  upon  any 
sudden  occasion  is,  that  when  he  happened  to  be 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  tumultuary  behaviour 
of  the  people,  Demades  often  rose  up  to  support 
him  in  an  address,  whereas  he  never  did  the  same  for 
Demades.  .^— 


the  same  practice.     These  orgiunents  he  calls  Oirm  poliiiar,  I^H 
gives  us  a  list  of  Ihem.  (Ix.  4.)  ^B 

»  Ec.fnAw  >*«>*«  (it^xis.   (Hermipp.   ap.    Suid.  v>c.   DemosUi^^ 
Of  Pytheas  and  Detnades,  mentioned  IxAow,  see  some  account  in 
the  Lite  of  Phocion,  V.  '2.  25.,  &c.* 

•  No  wonder  that  with  sutli  applicatioo,  to  improve  such  loleuls, 
he  should  have  been  held  in  tlic  estiuiulion  of  (.  icero,  Quintilian, 
and  all  the  critics  of  antiquity  as  nearly  a  perfect  orator.  Parr's 
Cboncter  of  Fox,  II.  S5~. 
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Wherefore  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  u&chines 
pronounce  him  an  orator  of  the  most  admirable  as- 
surance :  How  could  he  stand  up  alone  and  refute 
Python  the  Byzantian'^\  whose  eloquence  poured 
against  the  Athenians  like  a  torrent  ?  and  when  La* 
machus  the  Myrrhenasan  ^^'^  pronounced  at  the 
Olympic  games  an  encomium  which  h6  had  wTitten 
upon  rhilip  and  Alexander,  and  in  which  he  had 
asserted  many  reproachful  tilings  against  the  The* 
bans  and  Olynthians^  how  could.  Demosthenes  rise 
up  and  prove  by  a  ready  induction  of  facts  the  many 
benefits,  for  which  Greece  was  indebted  to  the  The- 
bans  and  Chalcidians,  and  the  many  evils  which  the 
flatterers  of  the  Macedonians  had  brought  upon 
their  country  ?  This  likewise  wrought  such  a  change 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  that  the  sophist  his 
antagonist,  apprehending  a  tumult,  stole  out  of  the 
assembly. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Demosthenes  did 
not  take  Pericles  entirely  for  his  model.  He  only 
adopted  his  action  and  delivery,  and  his  prudent 
resolution  not  to  make  a  practice  of  speaking  from 
a  sudden  impulse,  or  upon  every  casual  occasion ; 
being  persuaded,  that  to  that  conduct  he  owed  his 
greatness.     Yet,  while  he  declined  frequently  trust* 

• 

^'  This ,  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  circumstances  in  Demost- 
henes' life.  The  fate  of  his  country,  in  a  great  measure,  depended 
upon  his  eloqaence.  When  Elatea  was  lost,  and  Philip  threatened 
to  march  against  Athens,  the  Athenians  applied  for  succours  to  the 
Bceotians.  The  league  being  established  and  the  troops  assembled 
at  Chseronea,  Philip  sent  embassadors  to  the  council  or  Boeotia,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Python^  one  of  the  ablest  orators  of  his  time. 
(.£sch.  Tfpt  n»fuwp.  xl.)  Afler  he  had  inveighed  with  all  the  powers 
of  eloquence  against  the  Athenians  and  tneir  cause,  Demosthenes 
replied  to  him,  and  carried  the  point  in  their  favour.  With  this  vic- 
tory he  was  so  elevated,  that  he  mentions  it  in  his  Oration  (ripi  Sri^.' 
xliii.)  in  almost  the  same  bold  terms,  which  Plutarch  has  here  used. 
See  Lucian  in  Encom.,  and  Philostr.  Life  of  Apoll.  Tyan.  vii.  S. 

^^  If  we  suppose  this  Ltamachus  to  have  been  of  Attica,  the  text 
should  be  altered  from  *  Myrrhensean '  to  'Mjrrrhinusian;'  fbr 
*  Myrrhinus '  was  a  borough  of  Attica.  But  there  was  a  town  called 
Myrrhine  iq  .^olia,  and  another  in  Lenmos^  and  probably  LanA* 
ehus  was  one  of  these. 
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tng  the  success  of  his  powers  to  fortune,  he  did 
absolutely  neglect  the  reputation,  which  may  be 
quired  by  speaking  upon  an  emergency.  And  if 
believe  Eratosthenes-^,  Demetnus  the  Phalen 
and  the  comic  poets,  there  was  a  loftier  spirit  m 
conficlence  to  his  unpremeditated  orations,  than 
those  which  he  had  committed  to  writing.  By  Eri^ 
tosthcnes  we  are  told,  that  in  his  extemporaneous 
harangues  he  often  spoke  as  from  a  supernatural 
iinpuiKe ;  and  Demetrius  informs  us,  that  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  he  once,  like  a  man  in&pin 
uttered  thij  oath  in  verse: 

By  earth,  by  nil  her  fountains,  siteams,  and  Soodi, 

One  of  the  comic  writers  calls  him  Rhopoperper- 
ethras^* ;  and  another,  ridiculing  his  frequent  use  p*" 
the  antithesis,  says, 

'  Retaking,  as  he  look  '—a  phrase,  to  please. 
The  ear  fastidious  of  Oetnotthenes. 

Unless  indeed  the  author  (Antiphanes)  were  pla/Jj 
ing  upon  that  passage  in  the  Oration  concerning  tnOj 
Isle  of  Halonesus,  in  which  Demosthenes  advises  the 
Athenians  "  not  to  take,   but  to  retake  it  frott 
Philip  •." 

It  was  universally  agreed,  however,  that  Demades 
excelled  all  the  orators,  when  he  trusted  to  ttature 


•)  Of  Cttcbc,  a  pupil  of  Callimocfatu,  and  Itefscr  of  lb*  Al* 
andrian    Ibrary    under    Ptolemy    Euergctes.     He  wa>  tumamati  * 
Beta,  for  having  asid  that  ■  he  had  ruther  be  second  in  all  the  aa- 
tacea,  than  liral  in  any  one  of  than,'* 

'•  '  A  haberdnAher  of  small  waiw,'  or  somethiBg  like  it.  fX«) 
This  usage  of  coiabiiiiiig  many  words  together  was  familiar  to  the 
old  comedians,  who  did  not  so  mutj^  attnd  to  the  justice,  as  to  tJie 
tudicrtuisness  of  the  cumpound.* 

"  i.  e.  '  Not  to  receive  it  as  a  fkvour,  but  to  recover  it  as  a 
rJKht.'  Haionesus  is  a  sid.iII  island  in  the  JEgojt  sea.  over  against 
T&ussaly.  See  £(ch.  ut*  Krw.  kxk.,  and  iElian,  V.  H.  sti.  55.* 
There  in  an  repression  something  like  what  Plutarch  has  quoted, 
about  the  beginning  of  that  Oration.    iJbaniua  suspects  the  «'-'' 
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al^ney  and  thM  bia  Madden  effusion^  were  superior  to 
ihe  laboiured  apedches  of  Demosthenes.  AHsto  of 
Chios  gives  us  the  fbl lowing  account  of  Theo^afr* 
las'  opinion  concerning  these  rival  sjkeakerk :  Being 
asked^  ^^  What  he  thought  of  Demosthenes  as  an 
^  orator  r  he  Jaid, ''  I  think  hi^  W<mhy  of  Athens;" 
"  And  whatof  Demades^?''  "  I  think  him  above  it** 
The  same  philosopher  relates  of  Pdy ductus  ^^  the 
Spfaettian,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  pier^ons  at 
that  time  in  the  Athenian  administration,  that  he 
called .  ^^  Demosthenes  the  greatest  orator,  sind  Pho- 
^  cioD  the  most  powerfbl  speaker ;''  because  the  lat- 
ter comprised  a  great  deal  of  sfense  it  a  few  words^ 
Td  the  same  purpose  we  are  told  that  Demosthenes 
Iwnself^  whenever  Fhocion  got  up  to  oppose  him, 
vsed' to  say  to  his  friends,  ''  Here  comes  the  prun^ 
^  .ing<<hook  of  toy  perkxls*/'  2t  is  uncertain  indeed^ 
whether  Demosthenes  referred  to  Phocion's  manner 
of  speaking,  or  to  his  life  and  character^  The  Idtter 
anght  possibly  be  the  case,  because  he  knew  that  a 
word  or  a  nod  from  a  man  of  superior  character  ii 
more  regarded  than  the  long  dilcoiirses  of  others^ 

As  for  his  personal  defects^  Demetrios  the  Fhale-» 
rean  informs  us  of  the  remedies^  which  he  apj^lied  to 
them ;  and  he  says,  that  he  had  it  from  Demostheiie^ 
ImnSelf  in  his  old  age.  The  hesitation  and  stam- 
mering of  his  tongue,  he  corrected  by  practistr^  tO 

of  the  composhioii  to  be  spuriotis,  add  ascribes  It  W  Hegeiipptui; 
but  tbis  raillery  of  the  poet  oti  Demosthencii  uedtui  to  provei  thi^ 
oontrary. 

Demosthenes  is  censured  by  Demetrius  the^  Phalerean  for  his  ex- 
cessive use  of  this  figure.  That  the  quotation  from  Antiphaiies 
is  rightly  rendered,  appears  from  Athen.  ri.  1.  quoted  by  Btfton.^ 

^^o  a  character  of  public  speaking,  composed  of  emfthasia^  ilile« 
gory,  and  hyperbole,  Demetnus  Phalereus  gives  the  denomination 
of  ^Demadean/ 

Thi» opinion  of  Theephrastus^  however,  mi»t  refer  only  <to  extem- 
poraneous efiusions,  in  which  Demadet,  from  the  natural  vigour  of  hii 
mind,  and  ffom  habit,  had  confessedly  the  superiorit}^.  The  unrivalled 
^o^ence  of  the  speeches  toriUen  by  Demosthenes  is  indisputaUe.'* 

^7  Tb»  orator,  though  he  defenaed  Midias,  in  idl  pubuc  mutters 
m^U  cordially  co-operated  with  Demosthenes. 

•  See  the  Life  of  Phocion,  Y.  8. 
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Speak  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth ;  and  his  voice  lu^n 
strengthened  by  running  or  walking  np  hill,  and 
pronouncing  some  passage  in  an  oration  or  a  pnem, 
during  the  difficulty  of  breath  which  that  exercise 
created.  He  had  moreover  a  looking-glass  in  his 
house,  before  which  he  used  to  declaim,  and  adjust 
all  his  motions  ^^ 

It  is  said,  that  a  man  came  to  him  one  day,  and 
desired  him  to  be  his  advocate  figainst  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  suffered  by  assault ;  "  Not  you  in- 
*'  deed,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  you  have  suffered  no 
*'  such  thing**."  "  What!"  said  the  man,  raising 
his  voice,  "have  I  not  received  those  blows?" 
"  Ay,  now,"  replied  Demosthenes,  "  you  speak  like 
"  a  person  that  has  been  really  injured."  So  much, 
in  his  opinion,  do  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  action 
contribute  to  gain  the  speaker  credit  in  what  he 
affirms. 

His  action  was  extremely  agreeable  lo  the  com- 
monalty ;    but  people  of  taste   (amonar  vrbom  was 
Demetrius  the  Phalerean)  thought  there  w»s  some- 
thing   in  it  low,  inelegant,  and  unmanbr.     Hermip- 
pus  acquaints  us,  that  -^sion  being  asked  his  opi- 
nion of  the    ancient  and  modern  orators,  replied, 
"  Whoever  has  heard  the  orators  of  former  times, 
*'  must  admire  the  decorum  and  dignity  with  whickj 
"  they    spoke.     Yet  when  we  read  the  orations  at 
*'  Demosthenes,  we  must  allow  that  they  have  mow 
"  art  in  the  composition  and  greater  force."     It  ML 
needless    to    mention,    (hnt  in  his  written  orational 
there  was  something  extremely  sarcastic  and  severes'I 
but  iQ  his  sudden  repartees  there  was,  also,  som^^ 
thing   of  humour"".    When  Deraades  said, 


"  Upon  this  cubjuct  see  Luciau  in  Edcoiu.,  CiC'  de  Orat.  i.  61*; 
Quint,  xl  S.,  and  Val.Mox.  viii.  7.* 

'4  CitftTOi  in  Ills  defence  of  Q.  Ualiius,  convert*  tliiii  to 
tniiiti   Tu  irtuc,  M.  Oulidi,  niiijinsrra,  sic  ageretf   tBnit.  Ixxx.jA 

*"  Longiaua  will  not  allow  him  tht^  l(.-a«t  excellence  in  matten  ir 
'  liumnur.'  (xxviii.)   Colyltua, mentioned  below,  was  one  ot'tbe . 
buroughH. 
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^f  mostheneb  to  me !  a  sow  to  Minerva ! ''  our  orator 
answered,  '*  This  Minerva  was  found  the  other  day 
^^  playing  the  whore  in  Colyttus."  When  a  rascal 
fiumamed  Cbalcus^^  attempted  to  jest  upon  his  late 
studies  and  long  watchings,  he  said,  ^*  I  know  my 
<<  lamp  offends  wee.  But  you  need  not  wonder,  my 
^  countrymen,  that  we  have  so  many  robberies,  when 
.*^.we  have  thieves  of  brass  and  walls  only  of  clay/* 
:Though.more  of  his  sayings  might  be  produced,  we 
shall  pass  them  over,  and  proceed  to  view  the  rest 
of  his  manners,  and  character  in  his  actions  and  his 
political  conduct. 

He  himself  informs  us,  that  he  entered  upon  pub- 
lic business  in  the  time  of  the  Phocian  war  ^^ }  and 
the  .same  may  be  collected  from  his  Philippics.  For 
some  of  the  last  of  them  were  delivered  after  that 
war  was  finished,*  and  the  earlier  relate  to  it's  im- 
mediate transactions.  It  appears  also  that  he  was 
two  and  thirty  years  old,  when  he  was  preparing  his 
Oration  against  Midias,  and  yet  at  that  time  he  had 
attained  no  name  or  power  in  the  administration. 
This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  reas^on  of  his 
dropping  the  prosecution  for  a  sum  of  money.    For, 


no  prayer,  no  moving  art 
E'er  bent  that  fierce  inexorable  heart  33. 

He  was,  in  truth,  vindictive  in  his  nature,  and  im* 

Elacable  in  his  resentments.  It  was  a  difficult  thing, 
e  found,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  interest,  to  pml 
down  a  man  so  well  supported  upon  all  sides  as  Midias 
by  wealth  and  friends ;  and  he  therefore  listened  to 
the  application  in  his  behalf.  Had  he  seen  any 
hopes  or  possibility  of  crushing  his  enemy,  I  cannot 

3»  That  18,  •  Brass.' 

3*  01.  cvi.  4.,  B.  C.  S5S.  Demosthenes  was  then  in  his  twen^- 
pinth  year.  (L.)  On  the  war  here  mentioned,  which  broke  out  OL 
cv.  4.  (Pausan.  x.  2.),  and  lasted  nearly  ten  years,  see  a  former  note. 
The  passage  here  referred  to  in  Demosthenes,  occurs  in  his  ir^ 
Sti^,  vii.* 

33  Pope.    Hom.  IL  XX.  467. 
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think  that  three  thoiieand  drachma  could  have  dis- 
armed his  anger. 

He  had  a  glorious  subject  for  his  political  ambttii 
to  defend  the  cause  of  Greece  against  Philip;  ai 
be  defended  it  like  a  champion  worthy  of  such 
charge,  speedily  gaining  a  high  reputation  both  for 
his  eloquence  and  his  courage.  He  was  adniii^ed  in 
Greece,  and  courted  by  the  king  of  Persia.  Nay, 
Philip  himself  had  a  much  better  opinion  of  him  than 
of  (he  other  orators ;  and  his  enemicB  acknowledged, 
that  they  had  to  contend  with  a  great  man.  For 
.^schines  and  Hyperides,  in  their  very  accusations, 
give  him  this  character. 

I  wonder  therefore  how  Theopompus"'  could  state 
that  lie  was  a  man  of  no  steadiness,  seldom  long 
pleased  either  with  the  same  persons  or  objecta; 
■when  on  the  contrary  it  appears,  that  he  adhered  to 
the  parly  and  the  measures  which  he  first  adopted, 
and  was  so  far  from  forsaking  them  during  his  life, 
that  he  forfeited  his  life  rather  than  forsake  then* 
Demades,  to  excuse  the  inconsistency  of  his  O' 
public  character,  used  to  say  j  "  I  may  have  adJ 
*'  ed  things  contrary  to  my  former  sentimentflj  but 
*'  never  any  thing  contrary  to  the  true  interest  o€ 
"the  commonwealth."     Melanopus''*,  who  was  oC, 
the  opposite  party  to  Callistratus,  oflen  suffered  hinH.1 
self  to  be  bought  oft',  and  then  by  way  of  apology 
the  people  observed ;  "  It  is  true,  the  man  is  mj 
*'  enemy,  but  the  public  good  should  be  our  ruUi 
*'  motive."     And  Nicodemus  the  Messenian,  wl 
first  supported  the  interest  of  Cassander  and  si 
sequenlly  that  of  Demetrius,  alleged  that  "  he 
"  guilty  of  no  inconsistency,  for  it  was  the 
"  policy  to  side  with  the  strongest."     But  we  hai 


ao^l 


1'  TTii*  writer  a  iialivc  of  Chios,  beside  his  general  turn  for  A 
ing  fault,  woB  [lartitulnrfy  hostile  lo  Athens:  which  may  account flUfl 
his  teveriiy  luward  Deinonthcnes.     The  orator,  however,  wu  afl> 
cuied  ntao  by  aihen  of  nnneadinesi  and  caprii-e.     Sec  i¥.8ch  »i^ 
tlitfuti.  xvii.,  *c.* 

»  &e«  Xenuph.  Hdlen.  ri.,  and  Ari*t.  RheL  i.  13.* 


nothing  of  that  kifid  to  addace  against  Demosrtheiies. 
He  was  no  time-server,  either  in  his  words  or  his  ac- 
tions. The  key  of  politics,  which  he  first  touched, 
he  ever  afterward  invariably  preserved. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  Orations,  according  to 
Flinfl^ius^  the  philosopher,  are  written  upon  thisT 
pvinciple,  that  virtue  is  to  be  chosen  simply  for  her 
ewii  sake;  that  (for  instance)  'Concerning  the 
Grown/  that  *  against  Aristocrates,^  that  *  for  the 
Immunities,*  and  the  ^  Philippics/  In  all  these,  he 
exhorts  bis  countrymen  not  to  that  which  is  most 
agreeable,  or  easy,  or  advantageotis ;  but  to  regard 
honour  and  propriety  as  the  first  objects,  and  to  deem 
fbe  safety  of  the  state  a  matter  of  secondary  consi- 
deration. So  that  if,  beside  the  noble  ambition  which 
animated  his  measures  and  the  loily  turn  of  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  people,  he  had  been  blessed  with  mili- 
tary courage,  and  had  kept  his  hands  pure  from 
bribes,  he  would  not  have  been  numbered  with  such 
OMtors  as  Myrocles^^  Polyeuctus,  and  Hyperides; 
\Mt  would  have  deserved  to  be  placed  in  a  h%her 
nphert  with  Cimon,  Thueydides,  and  Pericles. 
'  -Among  those  who  tooK  the  reins  of  government 
after  him,  Phocion,  though  not  of  the  party  in  most 
esteem  (I  mean  that,  which  seemed  to  favour  the 
Macedonians)  on  account  of  his  probity  and  valour, 
did  not  appear  at  all  inferior  to  Ephialtes,  Aristides, 
and  Ciroon.  But  Demosthenes  had  neither  the 
eourage^  that  could  be  trusted  in  the  field,  nor  was 


3^  Panstius  was  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  the 
friend  of  Lslius  and  Scipio :  and  this  passage  most  probably  occurs 
ui  bis  Treatise  on  Duties,  upon  which  Cicero  fbtmded  his  hockf 
Bt  QffUiisj  and  which  had  for  it's  basis,  Sokmt  honestum  prxijpier  m 
expdeMdum  esse,^ 

37  Of  this  usurious  orator  see  an  account  in  Demosth.  ri^i 
0«jKHr|f.  Ixxxii.,  and  Arbt  Rhet.  iti.  10. 

The  Thueydides,  mentioned  below,  must  not  be  coalbuBded  with 
the  historian  of  that  name.  See  the  Life  of  Perides,  11.  19.;  and 
also  for  farther  particulars  of  Cimon  and  Ephialtes,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  an  intimate  friend  of  that  great  statesman,  and  for  his 
rigid  honesty  is  celdnrntad  by  JBiatk  V.  H.  xi.  9.* 
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he  (as  Demetrius  expresses  himself)  sufficiently  foiwl 
ti6ed  against  the  impressions  of  money.     Though  hfl.f 
bore  up  under  the  assaults  of  corruption  from  I'hil'^ 
and  the  Macedonians,  he  was  overpowered  by  tin 
gold  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana.     So  that  he  was  mud 
better  qualified  to  recommend,  than  to  imitate,  tfal 
virtues  of  our  ancestors.     It  must  be  acknowledge^^ 
however,  that  he  excelled  all  the  orators  of  his  tim^" 
except  Phocion,  in  Ins  life  and  conversation.     And 
we  find  in  his  Orations,  that  he  told  the  people  the 
boldest  truths,  that  he  strenuously  opposed  their  in- 
clinations, and  constantly  rectified  their  mistakes. 
Theopompus  also  informs  us  that,  when  the  Athe- 
nians wished  to  appoint  him  manager  of  a  certain 
impeachment,  and  insisted  upon  it  in  a  tumultuary 
manner,  he  rose  up,  and  said,  "  My  friends,  1  will  be 
*'  your  counsellor,  even  if  you  don't  wish  it;  but  a 
*'  false  accuser  I  will  not  be,  even  if  you  do."     His 
behaviour,  in  the  case  of  Antiplio,  was  of  the  aristo- 
cratic cast**.     This  man  the  people  had  acquitted  in 
the  general  assembly,  and  yet  Demosthenes  carried 
him  before  the  Areopagus ;  where,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  people's  resentment,  he  proved 
that  he  had  promised   Pliilip  to  burn  the  arsenal : 
upon  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  council,  and 
put  to  death.      He  likewise  accused   the  priestess 
Theoris  of  several  misdemeanors,  and  among  the  rest^ 
of  having  taught  the  slaves  many  arts  of  imposition«l 
Such  crimes,  he  insisted,  were  capital;  and  she  wM 
delivered  over  to  the  executioner. 

Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  written  the  Oration  | 
for  Apollodorus,  by  which  he  carried  his  cauH 
against  the  general  Timotheus,  in  an  action  for  delM 
to  the  public  treasury,  as  also  those  others  againrf-B 
Phormio  and  Stcphanus;  which  formed  a  just  ex-*| 
ception  against  his  character.  For  he  composed;  | 
likewise  the  Oration,  which  Phormio  had  pronounced  f 
against  Apollodorus.    This  therefore  was  like  furjjf 


•  Set  liit  Orat.  Hip  Iri#,  xlii. 
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nishing  two  enemies  with  weapons  out  of  the  same 
shop  ^  to  fight  one  another.  He  wrote  also  some 
public  Orations  for  others,  before  he  himself  had  any 
concern  in  the  administration,  viz.  those  a^inst 
Androtion,  Timocrates,  and  Aristocrates*.  For  it 
appears,  that  he  was  only  seven  or  eight-and-twenty 
years  old^,  when  he  published  those  Orations. 
That  ^  against  Aristo^iton/  and  that '  for  the  Immu^ 
nities/  he  delivered  himself,  at  the  request  (as  he 
informs  us)  of  Ctesippus^^  the  son  of  Chabrias; 
though  others  tell  us,  it  was  because  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  young  man*s  mother.  He  did  not, 
however,  marry  her ;  for  his  wife,  acc(H'ding  to  De- 
metrius the  Magnesian,  in  his  Account  of  persons  of 
the  same  name  *\  was  a  woman  of  Samos.  It  is  un- 
certain, whether  that  against  iEschines^  '  for  having 
betrayed  his  trust  as  Embassadors^/  was  ever  spoken ; 
though  Idomeneus  affirms,  that  ^Eschines  was  ac- 

39  This  seeiDS  a  dextrous  allusion  to  his  father's  sword-cuUery. 
The  charge  against  him,  which  it  imph'es,  is  somewhat  differently 
stated  by  iEschines  (rfft  n«p«7^.  lii.,  and  xil*  JUrnr.  Ivii.)  butnot  lesa 
to  his  dishonour.* 

*  The  two  first  for  Diodorus,  and  the  last  for  Euthydes.  For  the 
aubjects  see  Taylor,  I. 

^  Aul.  GeL  XV.  28.,  where  it  is  observed  that  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  distinguished  themselves  by  their  eloquence  at  nearly  an 
eaual  age;  the  former  by  his  orations  against  Androtion  and 
Timocrates,  the  latter  by  his  defence  of  P.  Quinctius  and  Sext. 
Roscius.* 

^'  With  respect  to  this  stupid  and  dissolute  young  man  see  the 
Life  of  Phocion,  V.  9.,  and  Atlien.  iv.  18.  The  passage,  here 
referred  to,  occurs  in  the  Oration  tr^««  A«r).* 

^^  This  writer,  by  Dion.  Halic.  cidled  Polyhistor  or  *  the  Enlight- 
ened,' was  contemporary  with  Cicero ;  and,  beside  the  work  her^ 
mentioned,  had  addressed  to  Atticus  a  Treatise  on  Concord.  See 
Ep.  ad  Att.  ix.  11.,  and  Voss.  de  Hist.  Grsec.  i.  23.** 

43  In  this  Oration,  Demosthenes  accused  iEschines  of  many 
capital  crimes  committed  in  the  embassy,  upon  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  oblige  Philip  to  swear  to  the  articles  of  peace.  It  is  still 
extant,  with  ^schines'  reply.  (L.)  That  it  was  actually  spoken 
appears,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  Idomeneus,  but  also  from 
Photius  (Biblioth.  61.),  Ulpian  (see  Tayl.  U.  S09.),  and  ^chines' 
own  letter  (xii.)  to  the  Athenian  people,  in  which  he  infers  the 
excellence  of  his  administration  from  his  having  been  acquitted 
even  though  Demosthenes  was  his  accuser.* 


**  Ctesiphon,  ArlaiodemuE,  Patrocl«a,  Ciraon,  Ntiwclei,  Der- 
cylltu,  Phryno,  PhLlocnite*,  and  j^^chine*.  Tbew  were  Knt  fint 
U  aound  PhiUp'i  inclination  toward  p«acL>,  and  afterward  torcceira 
hi*  uititication.  Plutarch  lure,  liuDugh  lapse  of  menorj,  ascnlm 
In  Deii'OiiUuneE  wliat  JE&ehutea  tlaims  for  luntMlf  (*»^  '>^«^  xvi.) 
See  alio  vEI.  V.  II  viii.  W.' 
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quitted  only  by  thirty  votes.  This  seems  not  to  be 
true,  at  least  so  far  as  may  be  conjectured  from  both 
theii-  orations  *  concerning  the  Crown ;'  for  neilber 
of  then)  expressly  mentiuns  it  at  a  cause,  that  ever 
came  to  trial.  But  this  is  u  {lotnt,  which  we  shill 
leave  for  otiiers  to  decide. 

DeniostUeacs,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
political  conduct,  left  none  of  the  actions  of  the  king 
of  Macedon  undisparaged.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  * 
he  seized  every  opportunity  of  raising  suspicions  , 
against  him  among  the  Athenians,  and  of  exciting 
their  resentment.  Hence,  I'hilip  looked  upon  him 
as  a  person  of  the  utinosl  importance  in  Athens ;  and 
when  lie  went  with  nine  otlier  deputies^*  to  the 
court  of  thai  prince,  aller  he  had  given  them  all  au- 
dience, he  answered  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  with 
greater  care  than  the  rest.  a\s  to  other  marks  of 
honour  and  respect,  of  these  Demosthenes  received 
not  an  equal  share ;  they  rfere  hestowed  principally 
upon  jEachincs  and  Philocrates.  These  envoys, 
therefore,  were  loud  on  all  occasions  in  Philip's 
praise ;  and  insisted,  in  particular, upon  hts  eloquence, 
his  beauty,  and  even  his  being  able  to  drink  an  hn- 
raense  quantity  of  liquor.  Demosthenes,  who  could 
not  bear  to  hear  him  commended,  turned  these  things 
off  as  trifles:  "  The  first,"  he  said,  "  was  the  pro- 
"  perty  of  a  sophist,  the  second  of  a  woman,  and  the 
"  third  of  a  sponge;  and  not  one  of  them  could  do 
'*  any  credit  to  a  king." 

It  subsequently  appeared,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  but  war;  for  on  one  hand  Philip  knew  not 
how  to  sit  down  in  tranquillity,  and  on  the  other 
Demosthenes  was  always  inflaming  the  Athenians. 
In  this  case,  bis  first- step  was  to  induce  them  to  dc- 
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upotcb .  an  anbuneiit  to  Jkibcm,  which  haid  been 
brouj^t  bgr  tt^t  pttly  tyrants  under  PhilipV  jeke. 
A.coordingijr  hfe  drew  up  mh  edict,  in  purwance^ 
which  they  passed  over  to  that  peninsula,  and  ex- 
pelled the.  Macedonians^.  His  second  (^ration 
was  the  procuring  of  succours  for  the  Byzantines 
and  Perinthians,  with  whom  Philip  was  then  at  war. 
He  persuaded  the  people  to  drop  their  resentment, 
to  forget  the  faults  which  both  those  nations  had 
Gomimtted  in  the  Confederate  War,  and  to  send  a 
body  of  troops  to  their  assistance.  They  did  so,  and 
saved  them  from  ruin.  After  this  he  went  embassa-- 
dor  to  the  states  of  Greece ;  and,  by  his  animating 
addresses,  persuaded  nearly  the  whole  of  them  to 
combine  in  the  league  against  Philip.  Beside  the 
troops  of  the  several  cities,  they  took  into  pay  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thou« 
sand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  and  readily  com« 
tributed  to  the  chaige.  Theophrastus  informs  us, 
that  when  the  allies  desired  the  quota  of  each  might 
be  settled,  Crobylus  the  orator  relied,  '^  War  cannot 
«  be  kept  at  a  set  diet^." 

The  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  now  upon  these  move- 
ments, and  every  body  was  anxious  about  the  event. 
The  cities  of  Euboea,  the  Achaeans,  the  Corinthians, 
the  Megarensians,  the  Leucadians,  the  Corcyrseans, 

^  B.  C.  S4rl.  See  the  Life  of  Phocion,  who  commanded  udoa 
that  occasion,  V.  15.,  and  iEsch.  ib.  IHi.  The  credit  of  this  eaict 
DoRioethenes  cHiims  jfbr  himself^  m^  Xri^.  xxir. 

PeriQ|luia»  meotionei  bdow,  was  a  strosg  ctt^  on  the  Propoalb,. 
wlucb  Philip  obBtioately  beti^ed,  and  the  icdbabitants  as  obstinately 
defended.  It  was,  at  lait,  reheved  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  Byzan- 
tines,  who  by  sending  it  sncconrs  had  drawn  npon  themselves  that 
princess  resentment,  owed  their  deliverance  to  Pnocion.  Diod.  Sic. 
xvi.  74<.,  &c.,  and  Dem.  ib.  24.»  27.^ 

^  Thia  ia  before  recorded,  in  the  life  of  Cieoraeaes,  V.  IBS.f 
as  having  been  said  l|^  Archidamus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  iVlo« 
ponoeiian  war,  Stc.  Tm  auttthhr  allowsnce  of  riavea,  hert  alfaidadk 
to,  was  called  D€memamu  See  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.,  and  Plant.  Stich. 
ii«  By  Harpocralioa  and  Suidaa  Grabylus  is  named  Hegesippa,. 
and  for  his  political  co*operaiioii  vitb  Demostfacnea  w«a  so  oMich 
hi^ed  by  Phuip,  that  be  Wiahed  the  poet  Xenoclidea  fin*  bariof 
receiveci  him  at  his  table.     Dem.  fr«^  Qafeif .  adL* 
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I  bad  each  severally  engaged  for  themselves  against  the 
I  Macedonians.  Yet  the  greatest  work  still  remained 
t  for  Demosthenes  to  accomplish,  which  was  to  bring 
over  the  Thebans  to  the  league.  Their  country 
I  bordered  upon  Attica ;  they  had  a  large  army  on  foot, 
I  and  they  were  reckoned  the  best  soldiers  at  that  time 
L  in  Greece.  But  they  had  incurred  recent  obligations 
tto  Philip  in  the  Phocian  War,  and  therefore  it  was 
■sot  easy  to  draw  them  from  his  party;  especially 
Virhen  they  considered  the  fi-equent  quarrels  and  acts 
l^f  hostility,  in  which  by  their  vicinity  to  Athens  they 
[  bad  been  engaged. 

f  -    In  the  mean  time  Philip,  elevated  with  his  success 
Lit  Amphissa*',  surprised  Elatea,  and  possessed  him- 
Melf  of  Phocis.    The  Athenians  were  struck  with 
(astonishment,  and  not  one  of  them  durst  mount  the 
Itostrum :  no  one  knew  what  advice  to  give,  and  a 
Kmelancholy  silence  reigned  tliroughout  the  city.     In 
ftiiis  distress,  Demosthenes  alone  stood  toith,  and 
lUroposed  that  application  should  be  made  to  the 
I  Thebans.     He  likewise  animated  the  people  in  his 
I  usual  manner,  and  inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes  j 
In  consequence  of  which  he  was  sent  embassador  to 
Thebes,  some  others  being  joined  in  commission  with 
him.     Philip  likewise  on  his  part,  as  Marsyas  informs 
us,  despatched  Amyntus  and  Clearchus,  two  Mace- 
donians, Daochus  the  Thessalian,  and  Thrasida^us 
the  Elean,  to  answer  the  Athenian  deputies.    The 
Thebans  were  not  ignorant  which  way  their  true  in- 
terest pointed,  but  each  of  them  had  the  evils  of  war 
before  his  eyes;  for  their  Phocian  wounds  were  still 
fresh  upon  them.    The  powers  of  the  orator  however,. 

"  The  Locri  Ozo!«  htii]  violated  the  Delphic  territory,  uicl 
aMassiiiated  the  envoys  sent  by  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  mnlte 
a  survey  and  report  upon  the  Bubject.     Upon  thia,  I'liilip  wiu  op- 

Kinted  generabssimo  against  them,  and  ioon  Kcttled  the  matter. 
MB,  itif ■  2ti^.  xlvii..  Ac.     Eiacea  wa«  ;i  eity  oC  Phocis,  on  the  cod- 
tioea  of  Bceotia.     It's  seizure  is  aublimcly  described  by  Dem.  ib.  iiii. 
Marayos,  mentioned  bdlow,  was  n  native  of  Pella,  and  brother  of 
Antigoniu,  who  was  onu  of  Alexander's  successors.     He  wrote  ten 
boob*  on  ihe  Affiurs  of  Mncedoii* 
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m  we  ace  -told  by  Theopompus,  rekindled  their 
courage  and  ambitioii  so  efiectiudly,  that  all  citfaer 
objects  were  disregarded.  They  lost  sight  of  fear, 
of  caution,  ef  every  prior  attachment,  and  through 
the  force  of  iiis  ^oquenoe  fidl  -with  enthusiastic 
transports  into  the  path  of  honour. 

So  powerful  indeed  were  his  efforts,  that  Philip 
immediately  sent  embassadors  to  Athens  to  apply 
for  peace :  Greece  recovered  her  spirits,  while  she 
stood  watting  for  the  event ;  and  not  only  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  but  the  governors  of  Bpeotia,  vf&ee 
ready  to  execute  the  commands  of  Demosthenes. 
All  the  assemblies,  as  well  those  of  Thebes  as  those 
of  Athens,  were  under  his  direction  :  he  was^ually 
beloved,  equally  powerful  in  both  places ;  and,  as 
Theopompus  proves,  it  was  no  more  than  bis  merit 
deserved.  But  the  superior  power  of  fortune,  which 
seems  to  have  been  working  a  revolution,  and  draw- 
ing the  liberties  of  Greece  at  that  time  to  their  pe- 
ri^, oppose^  and  baffled  all  his  measures.  The 
deity  discovered  many  tokens  of  the  approaching 
event.  Among  the  rest,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  de- 
livered dreadful  oracles,  and  an  old  prophecy  from 
the  Sibylline  books  was  then  in  every  body's  mouth-; 

Far  from  Xhermodon's  banks,  when  stain'd  with  blood 
Boiotia  trembles  o*er  the  crimson  flood, 
On  eagle-pinions  let  me  pierce  the  sky, 
And  see  the  Tanquish*d  weep,  the  victor  die! 

This  Thermodon  *®,  they  say,  is  a  small  river  iq 
our  country  near  Chseronea,  which  fall3  into  the 
Cephisus.  At  present  we  know  no  river  of  that 
name,  but  we  conjecture  that  the  Hsemon  which 
runs  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where  the  Greeks 
encamped,  might  then  be  so  called  ;  anditbe  battle 
having  filled  it  with  blood  and  dead  bodies,  it  might 
on  that  account  receive  it's  present  appellatipn. 
Duris  indeed  affirms,  that  Thermodon  was  not  a  riy^grj 

4*  It  is  placed  by  Pausanias  (x.  19.)  near  the  ^ity  OUsM'(d 
Bctotia*  41  •* 
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but  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  were  pitching 
their  tents  and  opening  the  trenches,  found  a  small 
statue  with  an  inscription  signifying,  that  the  person 
represented  was  Thermodon  holding  a  wounded 
Amazon  in  his  arms.  There  was  another  oracle, 
adds,  at  that  time  much  noticed ; 


—Fell  bird  of  prey, 
— 18  harvest,  which  the  sword 


I 


But  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  what  futh  there  u 
these  accounts. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  is  said  to  have  had  such 
confidence  in  the  Grecian  arms,  and  to  have  been  so 
much  elated  with  the  courage  and  spirit  of  so  many 
brave  men  calling  for  the  enemy,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  them  to  regard  any  oracles  or  prophecies.  He 
told  them,  that  he  suspected  the  prophetess  herself 
of  '  Philippising ".'  He  reminded  the  Thebans  of 
Epaminondas,  and  the  Athenians  of  Pericles  ;  how 
they  considered  such  things  as  mere  pretexts  of 
cowardice,  and  pursued  the  plan  which  their  reason 
had  dictated.  Thus  far,  Demosthenes  acquitted 
himself  like  a  man  of  spirit  and  honour.  But  in  the 
battle,  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  glorious 
things,  which  he  had  uttered.  He  quitted  his  post*", 
threw  away  his  arms,  and  fled  in  the  most  infamous 
manner;  not  ashamed  (as  Pytheas  observes)  to  bely 
the  inscription,  which  he  had  engraven  upon  his 
shield  in  golden  characters,  *'  to  good  fortune," 

Immediately  after  the  victory,  Philip  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart  committed  a  thousand  excesses  *'.     He 


•»  ^sch.  in  Ctesiph.  xlii.» 

>'  This,  if  we  U-ust  Im  great  political  rival  (jEsch.  tip  nmfmwf, 
xJvi.)  w[u  not  hie  tirgt  piece  of  cowardice.  There  Is  a  ridicuJou* 
■tory  told  by  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  that  in  his 
flight  a  thoAi  caught  hutd  of  his  cloke ;  upon  which  he  screamed 
out,  *  Take  me  aliTi;.'  ISee  also  A,  Guil.  xtii.  21.  The  battle  of 
Chcronea  was  fought  U.  C.  338,  and  Philip  was  assassinated  two 
feftra  afterward." 

"  Upou  this  subject  Justin,  ix.  i.  and  Aiiim.  V.  H.  viij.  15.  difftc 
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drank  to  intoxication,  and  danced  over  the  d<ead» 
making  a  kind  of  song  ^  of  the  first  part  of  the  decree 
which  Demosthenes  had  procured,  and  beating  time 
to  it  ^ ;  "  Demosthenes  the  Fssanian,  the  son  of 
Demosthenes,  has  decreed/'  But  M^hen  he  cam^ 
to  be  sober  again,  and  considered  the  dangers  by 
which  he  had  lately  been  surrounded,  he  trembled 
to  think  of  the  prodigious  force  and  power  of  that 
orator,  who  had  obliged  him  to  risk  both  empire  and 
life  on  the  cast  of  a  few  hours  of  one  single  day  ^. 

The  fame  of  Demosthenes  had  reached  the  PersiaA 
court ;  and  the  king  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants, 
commanding  them  to  supply  him  with  money,  and 
to  pay  more  court  to  him  than  to  any  other  man  ia 
Greece ;  because  he  best  knew  how  to  make  a' 
diversion  in  his  favour,  by  exciting  fresh  troubles, 
and  finding  employment  for  the  Macedonian  arms 
nearer  home.  This  Alexander  subsequently  disced 
vered  from  Demosthenes'  letters,  which  he  found  at 
Sardis,  and  the  papers  of  the  Persian  governors  ex« 
pressing  the  sums  which  had  been  advanced. 

When  the  Greeks  had  lost  this  signal  battle,  those 
of  the  contrary  faction  attacked  Demosthenes,  and 
brought  a  variety  of  public  accusations  against  him. 

from  Plutarch,  and  affirm  that  he  behaved  with  great  moderation ; 
while  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  86,  ST.,  and  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  i.  IS^ 
agree  with  him.  All  however,  not  excepting  Demosthenes  himself 
concur  in  representing  him  as  finally  very  kind  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Athenians. "* 

^'  Deprived  of  it*8  first  syllable,  it  assumes  a  regular  trochaic 
form,  the  metre  of  joy  and  triumph  : 

SofUy  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures. 

Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures,  &c.  &c. 

^3  The  subjoined  couplet  will  give  a  very  imperfect  ideil  of  this 
childish  levity : 

*So  Demosthenes  decrees, 
Son  of  old  Demosthenes  I  * 

^^  See  Lucian  in  Ehcom.  Demades  likewise  contributed  to 
bring  him  to  the  right  use  of  his  reason,  when  he  told  him  withnicii 
distinguished  magnanimity,  '  That  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the 
character  of  Agamemnon,  but  he  chose  to  play  the  part  of 
Thersites.' 

T  2 


The  people  however  not  only  acquitted  Wm,  bat 
treated  him  with  tlie  same  respect  as  before,  and 
called  him  again  to  the  helm  as  a  person  whom  the^r 
knew  to  be  a  well-wisher  to  his  country :  and,  wheA 
the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at  Chffironea  were  brought 
home  to  be  interred,  they  selected  him  topronounCi 
the  funeral  oration".  They  were  therefore  so  iar 
from  bearing  their  misfortune  in  a  mean  and  dastard- 
ly manner,  as  Theopompuy  exaggeratingly  state*, 
that  by  the  great  lionour  which  tJicy  paid  to  the  ftcf- 
viser,  they  showed  (Iicy  did  not  repent  of  having 
followed  his  advice. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  made  the  oration.  Yet, 
after  tins,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  nanie  to  his 
edicts,  because  be  considered  fortune  a?  inauspicious 
to  him  ^^ ;  but  sometimes  that  of  one  friend,  some- 
times that  of  another,  till  upon  Philip's  deilli  he  re- 
covered his  spirits.  For  that  prince  did  not  lorrg 
survive  his  victory  at  Chteronea;  and  his  fate  seem- 
ed to  have  been  "presignified  in  the  last  of  the  verses 
above  quoted : 

.\n(!  see  the  VHnquisli'd  wL'i'p,  the  rictor  die ! 

Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligence  of  his  death, 
and  in  order  to  prepossess  the  people  with  hopes  of 
good  success  to  come,  he  entered  the  assembly  with 
a  gay  countenance,  pretending  that  he  had  seen  a 
vision  which  announced  something  great  for  Athens. 
Soon  afterward,  messengers  arrived  with  an  account 
of  Philip's  death.  The  Athenians  immediately  offer- 
ed sacrifices  of  acknowledgement  to  the  gods  for  so 
happy  an  event,  and  voted  a  crown  to  Pausauias  [his 
assassin].     Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  made  his 

*'  See  Dcin.  »p>  £ii$.  Isxxviii.  and  /Each,  in  Ctwiiih.  xlviii. 
The  Orilion  now  extnnt  under  this  character  is  regarded  aa  Gup|>o- 
«i()tiuuaby  Dion.  Hailc,  "'f.  i«  ax--.  A."".  xxiL" 

'*  And  this  is  urged  ngaintt  liim  both  by  DlnarchuB,  and  by 
^i»ch.  ib.  xbx.  Tlie  niL'usure  however  here  nscribed  to  Dctnos- 
thi-iic»iti  bv  jlvBchine*  reftrred  iipt  to  Uh  modeitj',  but  to  a  regtda- 


i>piq^Y^«aJK;^ 


^schijxes  ,  who  on  ^h^t  account  reproaches  hxv(\  ^f 
aa  unpatur^l  fether.  But  he  must  himself  have  be^u 
of  an  ij^noble  and  e0emin^t^  disposition,  if  be  con- 
^i/derqd  t^ars  and  laipenta^qqs  ^s  marks  of  a  kind  and 
^^ectiojfifiie  parent,  aq^  condemned  the  man  who 
jbore  such  a  loss. with  moderation.  At  the  same 
time,  I  dp  Jfpt  pretend  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
acted  honourably  in  crowning  themselves  with  flow- 
jsrs,  pr  in  s^prificing  uppn  the  death  of  a  prince,  who 
had  beha^ved  to  them  with  so  much  gentleness  and 
humanity  in  their  misfortunes.  For  it  was  a  mean- 
ness below  contempt,  to  honour  him  in  his  life,  and 
to  admit  him  a  citizen  j  and  yet,  after  he  was  fallen 
by  th/3  hands  of  another,  not  to  restrain  their  joy 
within  any  bounds,  but  to  insult  the  dead  and  sing 
triumphal  songs,  as  if  they  had  themselves  performed 
§pme* extraordinary  feat  of  valour.. 

I  commend  Demosthenes  indeed  for  having  left 
the  tears  and  other  instances  of  n^ourning,  which  his 
domestic  misfortunes  might  claim,  to  the  women ; 
and  engaged  in  such  actions,  as  he  deemed  con- 
ducive to  the  wdfare  of  his  country.  For  I  think  a 
man  of  that  firmness  and  other  abilities,  which  a 
statesman  ought  to  possess,  shoi^ld  always  keep  the 
common  concern  in  view,  and  look  upon  his  private 
accidents  or  business  as  considerations  greatly  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  public.  In  consequence  of  which, 
he  will  be  far  mpre  careful  to  maintain  his  dignity, 
than  actors  who  personate  kings  and  tyrants ;  and 
yet  these,  we  see,  neither  laugh  nor  weep  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  passions,  but  as  they  are 
directed  by  the  subject  of  the  drama.  It  is  univer- 
9ally  acknowledged,  that  we  are  not  to  abandon  the 

^7  lb.  xxix.  in  a  most  beautiful  passage.  See  also  L  and  Ixxviii. 
Plutarch  refers  to  the  same  story  in  nis  Consolatory  Treatise  to 
*ApoI16nius  ;  and  Cicero  likewise  m  his  Tusc  iiL  26.* 
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unhappy  to  their  sorrows,  but  to  endeavour  to  cot 
sole  them  by  rational  discourse,  or  by  diverting  thd 
attention  to  more  agreeable  objects ;  in  the  sail 
manner  as  we  desire  those,  who  have  weak  eyes,  T 
turn  them  from  bright  and  dazzling  colours  to  green, 
or  others  of  a  softer  kind.  And  what  better  conso- 
lation can  there  be  under  domestic  afflictions,  than  to 
attemper  and  alleviate  them  with  the  public  suc- 
cess *',  so  that  in  such  a  mixture  the  bad  may  be 
corrected  by  the  good  ?  These  reflexions  we  thought 
proper  to  make,  because  we  have  observed  that  this 
discourse  of  jEschines  has  weakened  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  and  encouraged  them  to  indulge  in 
all  the  effeminacy  of  sorrow. 

Demosthenes  now  a  second  time  solicited  the  states 
of  Greece,  and  they  entered  once  more  into  the 
league.  The  Thebans,  having  been  furnished  by  him 
with  arms,  attacked  the  garrison  in  their  citadel,  and 
killed  great  numbers  ;  and  the  Athenians  prepared  to 
join  them  in  the  war.  Demosthenes  mounted  the 
Rostrum  almost  every  day ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  king 
of  Persia's  lieutenants  in  Asia,  to  urge  them  to  com- 
mence hostilities  from  that  quarter  against  Alexan- 
der, whom  he  called  a  '  boy,'  a  '  second  Margites**.' 

But  wlien  Alexander  had  settled  the  affairs  of  his 
own  country,  and  marched  into  Dceotia  with  all  his 
forces,  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  was  humbled,  and 
the  spirit  of  Demosthenes  died  away.  They  deserted 
the  Thebans,  and  that  unhappy  people  had  to  sup- 
port the  whole  fury  of  the  war  by  themselves  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  lost  their  city  *'.     The  Athe- 

'*  Thb  was  a  consolation,  of  which  Cicero  felt  the  want,  upon  the 
death  of  his  daughter.     See  Ep.  Fam.  iv.  G.' 

^  Homer  wrote  a  satire  agaiiut  this  Mar gitcs,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  contemptible  chorai'ler,  (L.)  but  only  a  few  fragmenta 
of  it  remain.  For  his  scurrility.  DeinoslhuneM  is  severely  reproved 
by  ,Egch.  ib.  I.  See  also  the  Life  of  Fhocion,  V.  20,  and  the  Life 
of  AU'xnnder,  IV.  ioa.* 

"  B.  C,  .135.  Tlie  news  of  ihla  event  so  struck  the  Athenian*, 
jhat  thfjf  even  quitted  the  Great  Mysteries,  whicli  they  were  iheii 
CtJetiratmg.* 
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nians  were  in  deep  trouble  and  confusion  ;  and  they 
could  devise  no  better  measure,  than  the  despatch- 
ing of  Demosthenes  and  some  others  as  embassadors 
to  Alexander.  But  Demosthenes,  dreading  the  an- 
ger of  that  monarch,  turned  back  at  Mount  Cithae- 
ron,  and  relinquished  his  commission  ^\  Alexander 
immediately  sent  deputies  to  Athens,  to  demand 
(according  to  Idomeneusand  Duris)  that  they  would 
deliver  up  ten  of  their  orators.  13ut  the  greatest 
part,  and  those  the  most  reputable  of  the  historians 
affirm,  that  he  demanded  only  the  eight  following: 
Demosthenes,  jPolyeuctus,  Ephialtes,  Lycurgus,  W^- 
rocles,  Demon,  Callisthenes,  and  Charidemus*^  Upon 
this  occasion,  Demosthenes  related  to  the  people  the 
fable  of  the  sheep,  who  were  required  to  give  up  their 
dogs  to  the  wolves,  before  they  would  grant  them 
peace :  by  which  he  insinuated,  that  he  and  the 
other  orators  were  the  guards  of  the  p>eople,  as  the 
dogs  were  of  the  flock ;  and  that  Alexander  of  Mace* 
don  was  the  great  wolf  ^.  And  again  :  ^^  As  we  see 
merchants  carrying  about  a  small  sample  in  a  disb^ 
by  which  they  sell  large  quantities  of  wheat;  so 
you  in  us,  though  unconsciously,  deliver  up  the 
"  whole  body  of  citizens.*'  These  particulars  we 
have  from  Aristobulus  of  Cassandria. 

^'  According  to  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.,  and  Justin,  xi.  3,  4.,  there  were 
two  embassies  sent  to  Alexander ;  the  first,  of  which  Detnostl^enes^ 
was  a  member,  prior  to  the  fall  of  Thebes.* 

^3  Of  these,  next  to  Demosthenes,  Lycur^^us  was  the  most  emi- 
nent ;  not  only  for  his  eloquence,  but  for  his  purity  of  character. 
Demon  was  Demosthenes'  sister's  son.  Charidemus  fled  to  Dariusi 
and  was  by  him  for  his  republican  plainness  of  speech  put  to  death. 
(Q.  Curt  lii.  5.)  Ephialtes  went  envoy  to  the  Persian  court,  and  fell 
bravely  fighting  in  a  sally  made  against  the  Macedonians  from  Hali* 
carnassus.* 

^4  mamAvkm,  called  by  other  writers  M&naeufxt  and  Mmm,  They  are 
a  peculiar  kind  of  wolves,  which  prey  separately,  and  (as  Arist.  Hist* 
Anim.  viii.  5.  informs  us)  upon  men.  8ee  Lacian  in  £p.  Saturn, 
and  in  Timone,  Boch.  Hierozoic.  iii.  10.,  &c. 

Aristobulus,  mentioned  below,  accompanied  Alexander  into  the 
East,  and  wrote  a  History  of  his  Expedition,  to  which  Arrian  owns 
his  obligations.  His  hero,  however,  appears  to  have  been  less  satis* 
fied  with  his  narrative;  as  he  is  said,  upon  reading  the  account  of  hit 
engagement  with  Porus,  to  have  thrown  the  volume  into  thtrivor.^ 
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Athemans  deliberated  upon  ihe  point  in  full 
assembly ;  and  Demades  observing  tbeni  in  much 
perplexity,  offered  to  go  alone  to  tiie  king  of  Mace* 
don,  and  intercede  for  the  orators,  on  condition  tliat 
each  of  them  should  give  him  five  talents  ;  whether 
it  was,  that  he  depended  upon  tlie  friendship  of  that 
prince,  or  hoped  to  find  him  tike  a  lion  satiated  with 
blood.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  his  application 
for  the  orators,  and  reconciled  him  to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the  repu- 
tation of  Demades  and  the  other  orators  of  his  party 
greatly  increased,  and  that  of  Demosthenes  gradually 
declined.  It  is  true,  he  raised  his  head  a  little,  when 
Agis  II.  king  of  Sparta  took  the  field,  but  it  soon 
drooped  again  ;  for  the  Athenians  refused  to  join 
that  prince,  he  himself  fell  in  battle,  and  the  Lace- 
■monians  were  entirely  put  to  the  rout''\ 
About  this  time  **,  the  afi'air  '  concerning  the 
!rown'  came  again  under  discussion.  The  intorma- 
tton  was  first  laid  in  the  archonship  of  Chsroudas  a 
little  before  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  •  ;  and  the  cause 
was  not  determined  till  ten  years  afterward  *",  in  that 
of  Aristophon.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  cause- 
that  ever  was  pleaded,  on  account  as  well  of  the  high 

*'  This  happcticd  B.  C.  .'J.tn,  in  an  action  with  Antipatcr.  while 
Alexander  wu*  in  Asia.     Stu  DioiL  Sic,  xvii.,  Q.  Curl.  vi.  !.• 

"  DeiDostheneB  rebuilt  the  walls  iil' Athens  at  hie  own  expense  ; 
for  which  the  penile,  on  the  motion  of  Cteaiphon,  decreed  him  a 
Crown  of  gold.  This  excited  /Eschines'  jeolouBy,  and  induced  him 
to  bring  the  celebrated  impeachment  (nomiiully  against  Ctesiphon, 
but  virtually  against  Demosthenoi)  which  drew  forth  from  the  latter 
the  inimitable  Oration  »tfi  i^np.  in  reply. 

*  Upon  this  subject)  «e«  a  very  ewomte  di^cuBsiun  in  "taylar'a 
Demoslh.  II.  60O.,  &c.  from  which,  cliieflv  upon  tlie  authority  of  Cor- 
sijii  (I'nU.  AtU),  it  appears  that  Chxromlas  niunt  have  given  nainc  to 
three  successiTe  years  (01.  ex.  I,  2,  :),) :  to  the  lirst  two,  as  one  of, 
thu  nine  Archons  representing,  perhaps  casually,  the  real  Eponymi 
Theoplu-futua  tmd  Lyeimacliides,  aii'l  to  the  la«t  at  F.jiuriymua  him- 
self, tioine,  howL'ver,  havi;  sunpofii^d,  on  Uie  evidence  uf  .^diinea,. 
tlint  for  a  '  liule  belore  '  we  siinuld  rend  ■  a  little  ofttr.'  (lb  602.J*; 
I'Jumrch  must  be  mislaktn  here.  The  intenml  ajipears  not  to 
e  been  more  than  eight  yean,  unlesa  we  adi^t  Cicero's  theory. 

the  preamtile  to  his  Veniion  of  ihesetwo  celebrated  Orations,  Do 

pi.  (ion.  Uraiuratn,  and  Tuvlot*  mode&t  reiuoningi  II.  599..  &o^  J 
Mt  LbM'e  nre  culculaiians  o!  fittJti  a  ^ 
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reputation  of  the  orators,  as  the  generous  biehaviour 
of  the  judges.  For  though  Demosthenes*  prosecu« 
tors  were  then  in  high  power,  as  being  entirely  in 
the  Macedonian  interest,  the  judges  would  not  give 
their  voices  against  him  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  ac« 
quitted  him  so  honourably,  that  ^schines  had  not 
a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages  ^.  iEschines  immedi-* 
ately  quitted  Athens,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  teaching  rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Harpalus  came  from 
Asia  to  Athens  ^.  He  had  fled  from  the  service  of 
Alexander,  both  because  he  was  conscious  of  having 
falsified  his  trust  in  order  to  minister  to  his  pleasures, 
and  because  he  dreaded  his  master,  who  was  now  be- 
come terrible  even  to  his  best  friends.  As  he  ap*- 
plied  to  the  people  of  Athens  for  shelter,  and  desired 
protection  for  his  ships  and  treasures,  most  of  the 
orators  had  an  eye  upon  his  wealth,  and  supported 
his  application  with  all  their  interest.  Demosthenes 
at  first  advised  them  to  send  him  immediately  away, 
and  to  be  particularly  careful  not  again  to  involve 
the  city  in  war  without  any  just  or  necessary  cause. 

Yet  a  few  days  afterward,  when  they  were  taking 
an  account  of  the  treasure,  as  Harpalus  perceived 
that  Demosthenes  was  much  pleased  with  one  of  the 
king*s  cups,  and  stood  admiring  the  workmanship  and 
fashion,  he  desired  him  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and 
feel  the  weight  of  the  gold.     Demosthenes  being 

^  This  was  jusUy  deemed,  in  all  cases,  a  most  ignominioxis  circum- 
stance ;  and  imposed  upon  the  accuser  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas. 
(L.)  It  was  at  Ichodes,  as  wc  are  told  by  Plin.  £p.  ii.  S.,  that 
^schines  recited  the  two  Orations  here  spoken  of,  and  when  that  of 
Demosthenes  in  particular  drew  forth  the  tumultuous  acclamations 
of  his  audience,  cried,  '  But  what,  if  you  had  heard  the  wild  beast 
himself  bellowing  out  these  tremendous  expressions  I  *  * 

^9  B.  C.  327.  Harpalus  had  the  charge  of  Alexander's  treasare 
in  Babylon ;  where,  flattering  himself  that  he  would  never  relam 
from  his  Indian  expedition,  he  had  indulged  himself  in  every  upeciet 
of  guilt  and  excess.  At  last,  when  he  found  that  Alexander  mm 
really  coming  hack,  and  that  he  took  a  severe  account  of  sadi  peo- 
ple as  himself,  he  fled  with  five  thousand  talents  and  six  thooMMid 
men  into  Attica.  See  Athen.  xiii.,  Diod.  Sk.  xvii.  I06.,«idllie  Life 
of  Phocion,  V.  23, 
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surprised  at  it's  heaviness,  and  asking  Harpalus  ho^  ^^ 
much  it  might  bring;  "  It  will  bring  you,"  said  he 
smiling,  "  twenty  talents."  And  as  soon  as  it  was 
night,  he  sent  him  the  cup  with  that  sum.  For 
Harpalus  knew  well  enough  how  to  distinguish  a 
man's  passion  for  gold  by  his  pleasure  at  the  sight,  and 
the  keen  looks  which  he  cast  upon  it.  Demosthenes 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  ;  it  made  all  the  im- 
pression upon  him,  tliat  was  expected  :  he  received 
the  money,  like  a  garrison,  into  his  house,  and  went 
over  to  Harpalus'  interest.  Next  day,  he  came  into 
the  assembly  with  a  quantity  of  wool  and  bandages 
about  his  neck ;  and,  when  the  people  called  upon 
him  to  get  up  and  speak,  he  made  signs  that  he  had 
lost  his  voice.  Upon  which  some  facetious  bystand- 
ers said,  "  It  was  no  common  hoarseness,  that  he  had 
"  got  in  the  night ;  but  a  hoarseness  brought  on 
"by  swallowing  gold  and  silver'"."  Afierward, 
when  all  the  people  were  apprised  of  his  having 
taken  the  bribe,  and  he  wished  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence,  they  would  not  suffer  him,  but  raised  a  loiid 
clamour  and  expressed  their  indignation.  At  the 
same  time,  somebody  or  other  stood  up  and  sneer- 
ingly  said,  *'  Will  you  not  listen  to  the  man  with  the 
"cup"?"  The  Athenians  then  immediately  sent 
Harpalus  off;  and  fearing  they  might  be  called  to 
account  for  the  money  with  which  the  orators  had 
been  corrupted,  they  made  a  strict  inquiry  after  it, 
and  searched  all  their  habitations  except  that  of  Cal- 
licies  the  son  of  .'\rrenides  ;  whom  they  spared  (as 
Thcopompus  says)  because  he  was  newly  married, 
and  his  bride  was  then  in  his  house". 


'"  lliis  is  referred  to  a  different  occasion  by  Critolaiu,  A.  Gell.  ii.  9. ; 
I  and  Bpeciiically  by  Jii.  Poll.  vii.  '24.  to  Dcmades,  but  improbably,  lu 
<  he  was  himself  coDdcinned  for  the  aame  crime* 

''  Thii  alludes  (oaeuGtomorihe  tuicientsnl  their  feaiU,  In  which 

BBS  UBUul  fur  tJie  person  who  held  the  cup  lo  iiu^  a  KOug,  called 
I  nwAxv,  on  account  of  the  cup'n  passing  obliquely  from  one  guest  to 
,   BHither. 

'*  Ulp.  Pandect,  ii.  iniorais  us,  that  a  nrw-married  mtn  wu 
not  lisble  to  be  BiunmanBd  into  court.* 
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At  the  same  time  Demosthenes,  seemingly  *with« 
design  to  prove  his  innocence,  moved  for  an  order 
that  the  afreiir  should  be  brought  before  the  court  c^ 
Areopagus,  and  all  persons  punished  who  should  be 
found  guilty  of  having  received  bribes.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  appeared  before  that  court,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  convicted  ^*.  Being  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  it 
was  paid,  the  disgrace  of  his  conviction  and  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  which  could  not  bear 
close  confinement,  determined  him  to  fly ;  and  this 
he  did,  undiscovered  by  some,  and  assisted  by  others. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  was  not  far  from  the  city,  he 
perceived  some  of  his  late  adversaries  following,  and 
endeavoured  to  hide  himself  But  they  called  to 
him  by  name  ^*,  and  when  they  came  nearer,  desired 
him  to  accept  some  necessary  supplies  of  money, 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
They  assured  him,  they  had  no  other  design  in  fol- 
lowing him,  and  exhorted  him  to  take  courage.  But 
Demosthenes  broke  out  into  more  violent  expres- 
sions of  grief  than  ever,  and  said,  ^'  What  comfort 
^'  can  I  have,  when  I  leave  behind  me  enemies  in 
^^  this  city  more  generous,  than  it  seems  possible  to 
^^  find  friends  in  any  other  ?  **  His  exile  he  bore  in  a 
very  weak  and  effeminate  manner.  For  the  most 
part,  he  resided  in  ^Egina  or  Troezene'*;  and, 
whenever  he  looked  toward  Attica,  the  tears  fell 
from   his  eyes.     In  his  expressions,  there  was  no- 


73  Unjust]^,  according  to  Luc.  in  Encom.;  though  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  whole  court  of  Areopagus  would  combine 
a^nst  him  with  Hyperides,  his  accuser,  rausanias,  however 
(ii.  SS.),  adduces  some  strong  proofs  of  his  innocence.* 

'f^  Photius  (with  a  change  of  names)  relates  that  iEschines,  whei^ 
he  left  Athens,  was  followed  and  assisted  by  Demosthenes ;  and 
that,  when  he  offered  him  consolation,  he  made  the  same  answer. 
This  circumstance  is  likewise  mentioned  in  *  the  Lives  of  the  Tea 
Orators/    See  also  ^schines'  second  letter. 

7^  A  city  of  Areolis,  opposite  Athens,  beyond  the  Saronie  gtaitj; 

whither  the  Athenians  sent  their  wives  and  children,  oo  Xerxes*  hi^ 
ya8ion.t 
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thing  of  a  ratioDal  firmness ;  nothing  correspondent 
to  the  bold  things  which  he  had  said  and  done  in  bis 
administration.  When  he  left  Athens,  we  are  told, 
be  lifled  up  liis  hands  toward  the  citadel,  and  ex- 
claimed; "  O  Minerva,  goddess  of  those  towers, 
**  whence  is  it  that  tliou  delightest  in  three  -such 
"  monsters  as  an  owl,  a  dragon ^%  and  the  people?" 
The  young  men,  who  resorted  to  him  iov  instruction, 
he  advised  by  no  means  to  meddle  with  aflairs  of 
state.  He  told  them,  "  That  if  two  roads  had  been 
*'  shown  him  at  first,  the  one  leading  to  the  Rostrum 
"  and  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  other  to  cer- 
"  tain  destruction  ;  and  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
"  evils,  the  fears,  the  envy,  the  calumny,  and  the 
"  contention,  which  awaited  hjm  in  the  political 
**  walk,  he  would  have  preferred  that  which  led  to 
*'  immediate  death." 

During  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  Alexander 
died''.  The  Greek  cities  once  more  combining 
upon  tiiat  event,  Leosthenes  performed  great  things; 
and  among  the  rest,  drew  a  line  of  circumvallatioa 
round  Antipatcr,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  Lamia  ^^ 
Pythias  the  orator,  with  Callimedon  and  Carabus, 
le/l  Athens ;  and  going  over  to  Antipater,  accom- 
panied his  friends  and  embassadors  in  their  applica- 
tions to  the  Greeks,  and  in  exhorting  them  not  to 
desert  the  Macedonian  cause,  or  to  listen  to  the 
Athenians.  On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  joined 
the  Athenian  deputies,  and  strenuously  exerted 
himself  along  with  them  in  advising  the  slates  to  fall 
with  united  efibrts  upon  the  Macedonians,  and  drive 
them  out  of  Greece.     Phylarchus"  informs  us  that, 

**  Tlte  owl  was  even  statnpL'tl  on  the  coin  of  her  Tikvourite  cJW, 
and  one  or  two  dragons,  called  mi*^  **t«,  were  coustantly  kept  in 
her  temple  in  the  citadel.  Tlie  people  is  by  Hor.,  Ep.  1.  i.  75., 
called  Bellua  tmdiorvm  caoitum.* 

"  B.  C-  32t.    Dcniostncnes  wa»  then  in  hii  My-eighth  year. 

'*  or  this  war,  and  of  Callimedon,  see  an  account  m  tlie  Life  of 
Phocion,  V.  27.  32.     Sec  also  Diod,  Sic.  xviii.,  JiuUn.  xi.  5-,  uxd 

"  l^i  htiWriaB,  nho  was  conteniponuy  with  the  Ptolemies  Euer- 
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in  ohe  of  the  cities  of  Areadia,  Pytheas  and  Demos- 
thebed  spoke  with  extreme  acrimony ;  the  one  ih 
jpteaditog  for  the  Macedonians,  and  the  other  for  thb 
Greeks*  Pytheas  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  As 
some  sickness  is  always  supposed  to  be  in  ttvfe 
house,  into  which  ass'  milk  is  brought ;  so  the  city, 
which  an  Atheniwi  enibassy  ever  enters,  ttust  ne- 
**  cessftrily  be  in  a  weak  and  decaying  condition.^ 
Demoirthenes  turned  the  comparison  against  him,  by 
saying,  "  As  ass*  milk  never  enters,  but  for  curing 
**  the  sick ;  so  the  Athei^ians  never  appear,  but  for 
^  rehiiedying  sotne  disorder/' 

The  people  of  Athens  were  so  much  pleased  with 
this  repartee,  that  they  immediately  voted  his  redal. 
It  was  Dsimbn  the  Paeaniari,  cousin-german  to  Demos- 
thenes, who  drew  up  the  decree.  A  galley  was  sent  to 
fetch  him  from  iEgma;  and  when  he  came  up  from  the 
Piraus  to  Athens,  the  whole  body  of  citizens  went 
to  nfieet  i!Ad  cotJgraftulate  him  upon  his  return,  so 
that  there  ^afs  neither  a  magistrate  nor  a  priest  left 
in  the  tow'n,  Dbndetrius  of  Magnesia  acquaints  us, 
that  Demosthenes  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  in 
thanks  for  that  happy  day :  *^  Happier,''  said  he,  **  is 
"  my  return,  than  that  of  Alcibiades.  It  was  through 
'**  compulsion,  ^hat  the  Athenians  restored  him ;  but 
**  me  ^hey  have  recalled  from  motives  of  kindness 
**  arid  affection/" 

The  fine,  however,  still  remained  due ;  for  they 
could  not  extend  their  grace  so  far  as  to  repeal  his 
sentence.  But  they  found  out  a  method  of  evad- 
ing the  law,  even  while  they  seemed  to  comply  with 
it  It  was  the  custom,  in  the  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  the 
Preserver,  to  pay  the  persons  who  prepared  and 
adorned  the  altars.  They,  therefore,  appointed 
Demosthenes  to  this  charge :  and  ordered  that  he 
should  have  fifty  talents,  the  sum  to  which  his  fine 
amounted,  in  compensation  for  his  trouble. 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  return  to  his  coun- 

getes  and  Philopator,  composed  a  History  of  Events  from  Pyrrhug' 
expeditions  into  Peloponnesus  to  the  death  of  the  former  of  those 
prmcts.^ 
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try.    The  affaiis  of  Greece  soon  went  to  ruin.    They 

lost  the  battle  of  Crano'*  in  the  month  of  Metagit- 

nion,  a  Macedonian  garrison  entered  Munychia  ia 

Boedroniion,  and  Demosthenes  perished  in  Pyanepj- 

<ion. 

This  last  event  happened  in  the  following  manners 
When  intelligence  was  brought,  that  Antipater  and 
•  Craterus  were  coming  to  Athens,  Demosthenes  and 
those  of  his  party  hastened  to  escape*'  privately  bo- 
fore  their  arrival.  Upon  this  (he  people,  on  tbft' 
-niotion  of  Deniadcs,  condemned  them  lo  death. 
As  they  fled  different  v.ays,  Antipater  sent  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  about  the  country  to  seize  them. 
Archias  surnaraed  Phugadotheras,  or  '  the  Exile- 
hunter,'  was  their  captain.  He  was  a  native  of 
Thurium,  it  is  said,  and  had  been  some  time  a  tra- 
.gedian  ■,  and  Polus  of  j^gina  (they  add)  who  ex- 
celled all  the  actors  of  his  time,  was  his  scholar. 
Hermippus  reckons  Archias  among  the  disciples  of 
Lacritus  the  rhetorician,  and  Demetrius  states  that 
he  spent  some  time  at  tlie  school  of  Anaximenes. 
This  Archias  liowever  drew  Hyperides  the  orator, 
Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and  Himereeusthe  brother 
,of  Demetrius  the  Phalcrean,  out  of  the  temple  of 
j^acus  in  .^gina,  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and 
sent  them  to  Antipater  at  Cleonse.  There  they 
were  executed  ;  and  Hyperides  is  said  to  have  firtt 
had  his  tongue  cut  out*". 

•'  To  Antipater  ant]  Craterut.  See  Diod.  Sic  xviit.  Cnno  wm 
n  city  of  lliessaly,  on  the  I'eucua.^ 

"  Not  from  fear  of  Antipater,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  for  he 
bad  not  yet  required  themlo  be  given  up,  but  of  their  own  coumry- 
tneo.  Com.  Ncpos  saya,  they  were  only  banished ;  and  llial,  It 
does  not  appear  whether  for  their  mal-ad ministration,  or  their  deser- 
tion of  the  city  in  it's  calacnities  Upon  this  subject  an  oration  oT 
Lycureus  is  extant,  which  jflschinea  ura  Knr.  xciii.  eeems  lu  con- 
demn for  it's  severity  Deraades  being  incapable,  from  the  infk> 
moiis  frequency  of  nis  public  convictions,  of  making  any  motion  tg 
the  p(<opIe,  was  restored  to  accusatorial  competency  by  a  decree 
made  expressly  for  ihnt  purpose.  Of  Polus  liie  celebrated  actor*, 
mentioned  below,  on  inU'restin)^  »toiy  is  told  by  A.  Gell.  vii.  S.* 

"  Bv  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  he  is  said  t». 
kave  bit  it  off,  ii-st  he  should  be  constrained  to  divulge  the 
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Archias,  being  informed  that  Demosthenes  had 
taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Calau- 
rJa,  passed  over  to  it  with  his  Thracian  soldiers  in 
row-boats.     As  soon  as  he  had  landed,  he  went  to 
the  orator,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  quit 
the  temple,  and  to  go  with  him  to  Antipater ;  assur- 
ing him,  that  he  had  no  hard  treatment  to  expect. 
But  it  happened,    that  Demosthenes  had  seen  a 
strange  vision  the  night  before.     He  thought  that  he 
was  contending  with  Archias,  which  could  best  play 
the  tragedian ;  that  he  succeeded  in  his  action,  had 
the  audience  on  his  side,  and  would  certainly  have 
obtained  the  prize,  had  not  Archias  outdone  him  in 
the  dresses  and  decorations  of  the  theatre.     When 
Archias  therefore  had  addressed  him  with  a  great 
appearance  of  humanity,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him, 
and  said  without  rising  from  his  seat ;  "  Your  acting 
**  did  not  move  me  formerly,  nor  will  your  promises 
•*  move  me  now.*'     Archias  then  began  to  threaten 
him  :  upon  which  he  added,  "  Before,  you  acted  a 
part;  now,  you  speak  as  from  the  Macedonian 
tripod  ^»     Only  wait  a  while  till  I  have  sent  my 
"  last  orders  to  my  family."     So  saying,  he  retired 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple,  and  taking  some 
paper  as  if  he  meant  to  write,  he  put  the  pen  in  his 
mouth  and  bit  it  a  considerable  time,  as  he  used  to 
do  when  meditating  his  compositions,  afler  which  he 
covered  his  head,  and  held  it  in  a  reclining  posture. 
The  soldiers  who  stood  at  the  door,  apprehending 
that  he  took  these  methods  to  defer  the  fatal  stroke, 
laughed  at  him,  and  called  him  coward.     Archias 
then  approaching  him  desired  him  to  rise,  and  began 
to  repeat  his  promises  of  making  his  peace  with  An- 
tipater.    Demosthenes,  who  by  this  time  felt  the 
operation  of  the  poison  he  had  taken  strong  upon 
him,  uncovered  his  face,  and  looking  upon  Archias ; 

of  the  state :  but  Plutarch's  account  is  the  more  probable,  as  he  had 
been  a  most  furious  opponent  to  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians.* 
'3  Referring  to  that  of  Delphi,  upon  which  the  Pythoness  re- 
ceived her  inspiration.* 
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¥  Now,**  said  lit,  '*  youfaoLy  act  the  part  oii^Mon^* 
^^  in  the  piay  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  cast  o«t  tin 
'^  cancase  of  mine  uttburied.  For  my  part,  O  gra- 
^*  daas  NephiDe,  I  tofait  thy  temple  still  breathings 
^  but  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  would  not 
*<  have  scnqded  to  ptiotfane  it  with  murther/*  By 
this  tnoe  be 'ODuld  scarcely  staod,  and  there&re  he 
(desired  them  to  si^port  him.  But  in  attempting  to 
vialk  out,  he  fell  by  the  side  of  the  altar  ^^  and  expir- 
pA  with  a  groan. 

Aristo  says,  he  sucked  the  poison  (as  we  have  re- 
iated)  from  a  pen.  One  Pappus,  whose  Memoirs 
were  recovered  by  Hermippus,  reports  that  when  lie 
fell  by  the  altar,  there  was  found  on  his  paper  the 
•beginning  of  a  letter,  **  Demosthenes  to  Antipater," 
and  nothing  more.  People  being  surprised,  he  adds, 
thalt  he  died  so  quickly,  the  Thracians  who  stood  at 
tiie  door  assured  them  that  he  took  the  poison  in  liis 
hand  out  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth ; 
and  that  to  them  it  had  the  appearance  of  gold. 
Upon  inquiry  made  bv  Archias,  a  young  maid  who 
served  Demosthenes  said,  he  had  long  carried  that 
piece  of  cloth  by  way  of  amulet.  Eratosthenes  in- 
forms us,  that  he  kept  the  poison  in  the  hollow  of  a 
bracelet  button,  which  he  wore  upon  his  arm  *^. 
Many  others  have  written  upon  the  subject ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  transcribe  all  their  different  ac- 
counts. We  shall  only  add,  on  the  authority  of 
Demochares  one  of  his  servants,  that  he  did  not 
think  his  death  owing  to  poison,  but  to  the  favour  of 


•«  Alluding  to  that  passage  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (25.,  &c.) 
where  Creon  forbids  the  body  of  Polynices  to  be  buried. 

*^  Hence  perhaps  the  inscription  EriCv/^tof  on  the  marble  found 
some  years  ago  anvong  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa,  and  sent  over  to 
Dr.  Mead.    Demosthenes  died  B.  C.  322.* 

•*  See  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1.  The  Democharis,  mentioned  below, 
is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  Demosthenes'  sister's  son,  and  to 
ihtLve  written  an  oratorical  History  of  Athens  during  his  own  times. 
(Brut.  Ixxxiii.)  Both  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  he  is  com- 
mended by  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  See  Senec 
de  Ira,  iii.  23.* 
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the  gods  and  a  happy  provideDce,  which  snatched 
him  from  the  crudty  of  the  Macedonians  ^  by  a 
speedy  and  easy  d^m.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth 
of  PyanepsioD, .  which  is  the  most  mournful  day  ii> 
the  ceremonidi  of  the  Thesmophoria  ^ ;  th^  women 
keeping  it  with  fasting  in  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

It  was  not  long  bel^re  the  people  of  Athens  paid 
him  the  honours  that  were  due  to  him,  by  erecting 
his  statue  in  brass^  and  decreeing  that  the  eldest  of 
his  fiimily  should  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum 
at  the  public  charge.  -.  >  The  foUd wing  celebrated  ia» 
scription  was  put  upon  the  pedestal  of  his  statue : 

Had  like  thy  eloquenice  thy  valour  thone, 
Greece  ne'er  had  served  the  Man  of  Macedon. 

For  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  those,  who  assert  that 
Demosthenes  himself  uttered  these  lines  in  Calauria, 
just  before  he  took  the  poison  ®^ 

A  little  before  I  visited  Athens,  the  following  ad» 
venture  is  said  to  have  happened.  A  soldier,  being 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  commanding  officer 
upon  some  misdemeanor,  put  his  little  stock  of  gold 
into  the  hands  of  the  statue  of  Demosthenes,  which 

^  Lucian  in  Encom.  supposes,  with  however  but  little  probability, 
that  Antipater  wished  to  have  availed  himself  of  his  talents  in  pub- 
lic business !  * 

^  This  was  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres  Legifenu 
(Virg.  ^n.  iv.  57.)  It  began  upon  the  fourteenth  of  that  month, 
and  ended  the  eighteentlL  It's  third  day  was  a  day  of  fasting  and 
mortification* 

^  This  inscription  (which  he  himself  wrote,  if  we  may  trust  Pho- 
tius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  265.,  a  little  before  bis  death  in  a  kind  of 
pockeC>4>ook),  far  from  doing  Demosthenes  honour,  b  the  greatest 
disgrace  that  the  Athenians  could  have  fixed  upon  his  memory. 
It  reproaches  him  with  a  weakness,  which  when  the  safety  oi  bis 
country  was  at  stake,  impljed  such  a  deplorable  want  of  virtue  and 
manhood,  as  no  ports  or  talents  could  expiate.  (L.)  ^  When  I 
look  back  to  the  long  and  eventful  period  during  uTiich  Mr.  Fox 
was  excluded  fi^oro  pr/wer,  and  to  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  mea* 
sores  pursued  by  ocher  rjtfesmen,  I  cmwfi  h^  ^^W^f*%  to  him 
this  distich.'  f  Parr's  O^tncusr  of  Fox,  IL  S7H.)  As  Mr  Fox 
never  served  m  iht  army,  the  reproadi  whfch^  accordiog  to  L.^  h 
implies,  can  have  no  appijcaition  v^  bis  memsry^^ 
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were  in  some  measure  clenched,  A  small  plane- 
tree  grew  near  it ;  and  many  leaves,  either  ai 
dentally  lodged  there  by  the  winds,  or  purposely 
placed  by  the  soldier,  covered  the  gold  a  considei 
bie  time.  When  he  returned  and  found  iiis  mom  _ 
entire,  the  fame  of  this  accident  was  spread  abroad, 
and  many  of  the  wits  of  Athens  strove  which  could 
write  the  best  copy  of  verses,  to  vindicate  Demos- 
thenes from  the  charge  of  corruption. 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  Jong  enjoy  the  new 
honours,  which  he  had  acquired.     The  being  who 
took  it  in  charge  to  revenge  Demosthenes,   led  him 
into  Macedon "",  where  he  justly  perished  by    tiie 
hands  of  those,  whom  he  had  basely  flattered.    They 
had  for  some  time  haled  him  ;  but  at  last  they  caught 
him  in  a  fact,  which  could  neither  be  excused  nor 
pardoned.   Letters  of  his  were  intercepted,  in  whii 
he  exhorted  Perdiccas  to  seize  Macedon  and  preser 
Greece,  which  (he  said)  "  hung  only  by  an  old  rol 
ten  stalk,"  meaning  Antipater.     Dinarchus  the  Cc, 
rinthian"  accusing  him  of  this  treason,  Cassandej 
was  so  much  provoked,  that  he  stabbed  his  son  li' 
his  arms,  and  afterward  gave  orders  for  his  execution; 
Thus,  by  the  most  dreadful  misfortunes,  he  learned' 
that  traitors    always  first  fell    themselves ;    a   truth 
which  Demosthenes  had  often    told    him  before  ^t 
thougii  he  would  never  believe  it.    .Such,  my  Sos; 
is  the  Life  of  Demosthenes,  which  we  have  compili 
in  the  best  manner  we  could  irom  books  and  ti-oi 
tradition. 


»°  See  the  Life  of"  Phocion,  V.  37. 

">'  One  of  the  Ten  Orators,  and  by  Dcmo«tli.  "t*  £"*.  xcL  proi  4 
nounced  u  traitor.  He  Vi-aa  a  friend  of  Ilieophnstus.  and  Demetriu  1 
the  Phalfrean.*  ^ 

■"  In  Orat.  tb.  \iv. 
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SUMMARY. 

His  extraction ;  surname^  and  birth.  He  distinguishes  himself 
among  his  schoolfellows  ;  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy ^ 
and  serves  under  Sylla*  His  first  cause.  He  travels  into  Greece^ 
and  attaches  himself  to  the  opinions  of  the  Neto  Academy  ;  visits 
the  most  celebrated  rhetoricians  in  Asia.  His  caution  on  returning 
to  Rome,  His  too  Jrequent  jests  and  repartees  :  Qucestorship  in 
Sicily  :  Passion  for  glory.  He  learns  the  names  and  places  of 
abode  of  the  more  eminent  citizens.  His  disinterestedness.  Affair 
of  Verres  :  Cicero  procures  his  condemnation.  His  private  Itfe^ 
and  popularity  at  Rome,  Causes  during  his  prietorship,  Manu 
lius.  He  is  elected  consul.  Faction  at  Rome.  Conspiracy  of 
CatiUne,  voho  with  Antony  sues  for  the  consulship.  Cicero^s  diffs^ 
culties  at  entering  upon  his  office.  He  procures  the  rejection  of 
RuUus*  Agrarian  bUU  His  irresistible  eloquence.  Catiline  calls 
troops  to  Rome.  Cicero  lays  before  the  senate  his  informations ; 
and  is  invested  with  absolute  power,  Catiline  in  vain  attempts  to 
get  him  assassinated.  Lentulus  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
conspirators  in  Rome.  Their  plans.  They  enter  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  embassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  Lentulus^  and  the 
other  ringleaders^  are  arrested,  Cicero's  irresolution^  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  treating  them.  He  is  urged  by  his  wife  to  severity. 
Casar's  opinion  ;  counteracted  by  that  of  Cato.  The  criminals 
are  put  to  death.  Marks  of  esteem  shown  to  Cicero.  Catiline 
falls  in  battle.  Intrigues  against  Cicero.  He  is  denominated,  by 
a  public  decree,  *  the  Father  of  his  Country  ;*  renders  himself  ob- 
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noxious  by  hit  continual  setf-praites.  Hh  tilifrtd  cammenialiont 
of  his  coniemporaries.  His  jetU  upon  Crnssus  :  and  6o7U-mots. 
Clodivx,  in  the  habit  of  a  Jemnlc  miaician,  gets  privatdy  into 
Ctesar't  houte,  daring  the  celebration  of  the  niysteriei  of  the  Bona 
Dea.  Cicero  gives  evidence  against  him  .-  but  he  is  acquitted,  and 
affects  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Casar  dedaret  against  Cicero  .• 
and  Clodiui  summons  him  to  trial.  He  goes  abroad  and  it  banitk- 
ed.  Effbrls  made  bi/  the  senate  for  his  restoration.  He  is  recalled. 
Exultation  of  the  people.  Ads  of  Clodiits'  tribnneship  destrot/ed. 
Affair  of  Milo.  He  goes  proconsul  into  CHicia.  His  conduct 
there.  Upon  his  return,  hejinris  Rome  divided  betuxen  Casar  and 
Pompey  ■■  joins  the  latter,  and  is  blamed  Jbr  it  by  Cato.  Hi» 
raiUeries  in  Pompetfs  camp.  He  sets  out  to  meet  Ciesar,  who  re- 
ceives hint  wlh  great  honour.  Ligarius.  He  v:Uhdravat  fiom 
public  butiness,  and  gives  himself  up  to  study.  Divorces  his  uii/i 
Terentia,  and  marries  a  younger,  tvhom  he  Ukemise  puts  axoay  .■ 
Death  of  his  daughter  TuUia  ;  and  of  Ctesar.  Antony  excitet  the 
people  against  Ctesar's  mnrtherers  :  Mutual  ditlike  between 
and  Cicero.  Singular  dream  of  the  latter.  He  unites  wlh 
viust  and  drains  over  the  tenate  to  his  parly.  Antony  pmcurta' 
hit  proscription.  He  Jlies  with  his  brother,  who  it  betrayed  and 
assassinated.  His  perplexities.  He  it  put  to  death.  Hit  head 
mnd  hands  are  exposed  oier  the  Rostra. 
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T.  HE  account  which  we  have  of  Helviathe  mother 
of  Cicero  is,  that  her  famil}'  was  noble ',  and  lier 
character  excellent.  Of  his  father  there  is  nothing 
said,  but  in  extremes.  For  while  some  affirm  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  fuller'*,  and  educated  in  the  same 
trade,  others  deduce  his  origin  from  Attius  Tullus ', 
s  prince  who  governed  the  Volsci  with  great  repu- 

'  Cinna  WHS  uf  this  rainilj . 

*  Dion  (xlvi.  4.)  inibruiK  us,  that  Q.  CaleiiuE  wai  tlic  author  of 
this  calumny.  Cicero  (de  Leg.  ii,  1.,  and  iii.  16.)  ha^  hinisclfhaid 
enough  to  prove,  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  wtrc  persons 
of  property  and  of  a  liberal  education.  (L.)  A  similar  account  if 
giren  jEo.  xU  1^W.  of  Drauce»,  in  wliom  Virgil  it  by  tome  supposed 
to  have  typified  Cicero.* 

>  The  same  prince,  to  whom  Coriolanus  retired  nearly  four 
hundred  years  before.    Cicero  binsclf  appears  to  hare  had  □ 
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tation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  first  of  the 
family,  who  bore  the  name  of  Cicero,  must  have  been 
an  extraordinary  man  ;  and  hence  his  posterity  did 
not  reject  the  appellation,  but  rather  adopted  it  with 
pleasure,  though  it  was  a  common  subiect  of  ridicule: 
for  the  Latins  call  a  vetch  cieerf  and  he  had  a  flat  ex«- 
crescence  on  the  top  of  his  nose  in  resemblance  of  a 
vetch,  from  which  he  got  that  surname  ^.  As  for  the 
Cicero  of  whom  we  are  writing,  his  friends  advised 
him,  upon  his  first  appplication  to  business  and  solicit- 
ing one  of  the  high  offices  of  state,  to  lay  aside  the 
appellation  or  to  change  it.  But  he  nobly  replied, 
^'  That  he  would  endeavour  to  make  the  name  of 
'^  Cicero  more  glorious,  than  that  of  the  Scauri  and 
"  the  Catuli."  When  quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  conse- 
crated in  one  of  the  temples  a  vase  or  some  other 
offering  in  silver,  upon  which  he  inscribed  his  two 
first  names  Marcus  Tullius ;  and,  punning  upon  the 
third,  ordered  the  artificer  to  engrave  a  vetch.  Such 
is  the  account  which  we  have  of  his  name. 

He  was  born  on  the  third  of  January  ^,  the  daj 
upon  which  the  magistrates  now  sacrifice  and  pay 
their  devotions  for  the  health  of  the  emperor ;  and 
his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  of  him 
without  pain.  It  is  also  reported,  that  a  spectre  ap* 
peared  to  his  nurse ;  and  foretold  that  the  child, 
whom  she  had  the  happiness  to  attend,  would  one 
xlay  prove  a  signal  benefit  to  the  whole  common- 

sciousnesp  of  this  royal  lineage,  but  in  a  joke  selects  an  ancestor 
from  an  illustrious  Roman  family.     (Brut.  16.) 

Regia  progenies^  et  Tullo  sanguis  ab  alto.    (Sil.  Ital.) 

Festus,  voc.  Tullius,  derives  the  name  from  the  ancient  situation 
of  the  family  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fibrenus  and  the  Liris.* 

*  Pliny's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  name  is  more  probable. 
He  supposes  that  the  person,  who  first  bore  it,  was  remarkable  finr 
the  cultivation  of  vetcnes.  So  Fabius,  Lentulus,  and  Piso  had  their 
names  from  beans,  tares,  and  peas.  (H.  N.  xviii.  3.)  This  opinioD 
is  adopted  by  Middleton,  in  nis  Life  of  Cicero.  Quintilian,  howir 
ever,  i.  4.,  agrees  with  Plutarch.* 

^  A.  U.  C.  647,  B.  C.  107.  See  Ep.  ad.  Att.  rii.  5.  xiiL^St 
Pompcy  was  bom  in  the  same  year. 
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wealth  of  Rome.  These  things  might  have  ] 
for  idle  dreams,  had  he  not  speedily  demonstrated 
the  tnilh  of  the  prediction.  When  he  was  ofa  pro- 
per age  to  go  to  school,  his  genius  broke  out  ivitli 
such  surpassing  lustre,  and  he  gained  so  distinguish- 
ed a  reputation  among  the  boys,  that  the  fathers  of 
some  of  them  repaired  to  the  schools  to  see  Cicero, 
and  to  have  specimens  of  his  capacity  for  literature  ; 
but  the  less  civilised  were  angry  with  their  sons,  when 
they  saw  them  take  Cicero  in  the  middle  of  them  as 
they  walked.and  always  give  him  the  place  of  honour*^. 
He  had  (hat  turn  of  genius  and  disposition,  whicli 
Plato'  requires  a  scliolar  and  a  philosopher  to  possess. 
He  had  both  capacity  and  inclination  to  learn  all  the 
arts,  neither  was  there  any  branch  of  science  that  he 
despised  :  yet  was  he  most  inclined  to  poetry  ;  and 
there  is  still  extant  a  poem,  entitled  '  Pontius  Glau- 
cus  ",*  which  was  written  by  him  when  a  boy,  in 
tetrameter  verse.  In  process  of  time,  when  he  had 
studied  this  art  with  greater  application,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  best  poet,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
orator  in  Rome.  His  reputation  (or  oratory  still  re- 
mains, notwithstanding  the  considerable  changes  that 
have  since  been  made  in  the  language  ;  but  as  many 
ingenious  poets  have  appeared  since  his  time,  his 
poetry  has  lost  it's  credit,  and  is  now  neglected  ''. 
When  he  had  finished  those  studies  through  which 


*  Sail,  Bell.  Jug.  11.  '  De  Rep.  v, 

'  This  GIbucus  waa  u  celebrated  SwhermBii  of  Anchedon  near  die 
Euripus,  who  af^r  eating  a  cerUiin  herb  juimicd  into  tho  bch,  and 
became  one  of  the  guds  vf  tlist  tliment,    Jor  more  particular*  of  , 
him,  gee  A  then.  vii.  1^.,  and  Paua.  llotot.  xsii.     j'Eschylus  wrote  a 
tragecW  upon  the  some  subject.     Cicero's  poem  is  lo«t.  - 

«  I'bitarch  was  a  very  indifTurfnl  judge  of  Latin  poetry ;  and  hif  I 
speaking  with  »a  much  favour  of  (.'icero'i,  contrary  to  the  opinHNtjl 
rf  Jiiveniil  and  many  others,  is  a  strong  proof  of  it.  Cicero  likewirt'^ 
translated  .\rulus  into  verse  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  wrote  4 
poetical  panegyric  upon  Mnrius,  which  ScKvola  (dc  Lxeg-  *•  1 

fironounci'd  would  live  ihroiiuh  innunwirable  ages.  But  it  has  hi 
oug  dead  :  and  the  poem,  which  he  wrote  in  tliree  books  upon  li 
iiwii  Coiuulahip,  has  tJiared  the  MUnv  fate. 
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boys  commonly  pass,  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Philo  the  academician  '%  whom  of  all  the  scholars  of 
Clitomachus  the  Romans  most  admired  for  his  elo* 
quence,  and  loved  for  his  conduct.  At  the  same 
time*,  he  made  great  improvement  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  under  Mucius  Scaevola",  an  eminent  law- 
yer and  president  of  the  senate.  He  likewise  ac- 
quired a  little  military  knowledge  under  Sylla,  in  the 
Marsian  war  ^K  But  afterward,  finding  the  common- 
wealth engaged  in  civil  contests,  which  were  likely 
to  end  in  nothing  but  absolute  monarchy,  he  with- 
drew to  a  philosophic  and  contemplative  life  ;  con- 
versing with  men  of  letters  from  Greece,  and  making 
&rther  advances  in  science.  This  method  of  life  he 
pursued,  till  Sylla  had  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  some  established  government 
again. 

About  this  time,  Sylla  ordered  to  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion the  estate  of  one  of  the  citizens,  who  had  fall- 
en under  the  proscription ;  when  it  was  knocked 
down  to  Chrysogonus,  Sylla's  freedman,  at  the  small 
^um  of  two  thousand  drachmas.  Roscius,  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  deceased,  expressed  his  indignatioo, 
and  declared  that  the  estate  was  worth  two  hundred 
and  fifty  talents.  Sylla,  enraged  at  having  his  con- 
duct thus  publicly  called  in  question,  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  Roscius  for  the  murther  of  his  father, 
and  appointed  Chrysogonus  the  manager :  when 
such  was  the  dread  of  the  dictator's  cruelty,  that  no 
man  offered  to  appear  in  the  young  man's  defence. 
In  this  distress,  he  applied  to  Cicero,  whose  friends 
urged  him  to  come  forward  upon  the  occasion ; 
thinking  he  could  not  have  a  nobler,  or  more  glorious 
opportunity  of  entering  the  lists  of  fame.  Accord- 
ingly he  undertook  his  defence,  succeded,  and  gain- 

*®  Brut.  Ixxxix.,  and  Tusc.  Qusest.  ii.  3.* 

"  Augur,  and  Consul  A.  U.  C.  658.  He  also  studied  law  under 
a  pontiff  of  tliat  name.    (De  Amic.  1  .)* 

"  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age.  (Philipp.  xii.  3.)  This  was  alio 
called  the  Social  war.    See  tlie  Life  of  Sylla,  III  * 


c(l  great  .1ppIause'^  But  fearing  Sylla's  resentment "_ 
he  travelled  into  Greece,  and  gave  out  that  the  re»  ] 
covery  of  his  health  was  the  motive.  He  was  in  re-rj 
ality  of  a  lean  and  slender  habit,  and  his  stomach  wai 
so  weak,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  ia 
his  diet,  and  not  to  eat  till  a  late  hour  in  the  da^' 
His  voice  however  had  a  variety  of  inflexions,  I 
was  at  the  same  time  harsh  and  unformed ;  and  as 
in  the  vehemence  and  enthusiasm  of  speaking  he 
always  rose  into  a  loud  key,  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  it  might  injure  his  health. 

When  he  came  to  Athens,  he  heard  Antiochus  the 
Ascalonite.  and  was  charmed  with  the  smoothness 
and  the  grace  of  his  elocution,  though  he  did  not 
approve  his  innovations  in  philosophy.  For  Antio- 
ctiufl  had  left  the  New  Academy  (as  it  is  called)  and 
the  sect  of  Carncadcs,  either  from  clear  conviction 
and  from  the  strength  of  the  evidence  of  sense",  or 
from  a  spirit  ot"  opposition  to  (he  schools  of  Clitoma- 
chus  and  Fhilo,  and  had  adopted  most  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Stoics  '*.  But  Cicero  loved  the  New 
Academy,  and  leaned  more  and  more  to  it's  opinions  ; 
having  already  resolved,  if  he  failed  in  hts  design  of 
raising  himself  in  the  state,  to  retire  from  the  Forum 
and  all  political  intrigues  to  Athens,  and  spend  his 
days  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  philosophy. 

But  not  long  afterward,  he  received  the  news  aS  I 
Sylla's  death.  His  body  had  by  this  time  acquired  f 
strength  from  exercise,  and  was  now  brought  to  «  I 
good  habit.  His  voice  was  formed^  and,  at  the! 
same  time  that  it  was  full  and  sonorous,  had  gained-i 
a  sufficient  sweetness,   and  was    brought  to  a  kvf  I 


■■  B.  C.  81 ,  at  the  age  of  26.  Thig  was  hU  dm  public,  or  cd^  J 
minal  cause.  (Brut.  434.)  He  had  prtiviouily  uied  bis  stcengdi] 
in  some  private  causes,  and  among  others,  that  of  P.  Quinctiui.* 

'*  This,  MiOdlcton  affirms,  was  not  the  cause  of  his  journey,  ai 
continued  B  whole  year  subsequently  in  Ronie.    (Brut.  90,  91.)* 

'■  Which  ArcesiiBs,  the  head  of  that  Academy  (a  pupil  of  Polemo, 
Xenocrates'  succe»eor  in  the  school  of  Plato),  considered  as  dls- 
putablc* 

'*  Sec  Acad,  i.,  and  Bnii.  91. 
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v^hich  his  constitution  could  bear.  Besides,  his 
friends  at  Rome  solicited  him  by  letters  to  return^ 
and  Antiochus  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  apply  him- 
self to  public  afiaiits.  For  ^hich  reasons  he  exercised 
afresh  his  rhetorical  powers,  as  the  best  engines  for 
business,  and  called  forth  his  political  talents.  In 
short,  he  suffered  not  a  single  day  to  pass  without 
either  declaiming,  or  attending  the  most  celebrated 
orators.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  sailed 
to  Asia  and  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Among  the 
rhetoricians  of  Asia,  he  availed  himself  of  the  io- 
structions  of  Xenocles  of  Adramyttium,  Dionysiusof 
Magnesia,,  and  Menippus  of  Caria.  At  Rhodes  he 
studied  under  the  rhetorician  Apollonius  the  son  of 
Molo^^  and  the  philosopher  Posidonius.  It  is^id 
that  Apollonius,  not  understanding  the  Roman  lan-^ 
guage  ^\  desired  Cicero  to  declaim  in  Greek ;  with 
which  he  readily  complied,  because  he  thought  his 
faults  might  thus  the  better  be  corrected.  When  he 
had  ended  his  declamation,  the  rest  were  astonished 
at  his  performance,  and  strove  which  should  praise 
him  most :  Apollonius  alone  showed  no  signs  of  plea- 
sure while  he  was  speaking,  and  when  he  had  finish- 
ed, sat  for  a  long  time  thoughtful  and  silent.  At 
last,  observing  the  uneasiness  which  it  gave  his  pupil, 
he  said ;  '*  As  for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admire 
**  you :  but  I  am  concerned  for  the  fate  of  Greece* 
**  She  had  nothing  left  her,  except  the  glory  of  elo- 
"  quence  and  erudition,  and  that  too  you  Are  bearing 
"  away  to  Rome."  Cicero  now  prepared  to  apply 
himself  to  public  affairs,  with  sanguine  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  his  spirit  received  a  check  from  the  oracle 
at  Delphi.     For  upon  his  inquiring  by  what  means 

ft 

•*  Not  '  Apollonius  the  son  of  Molo,'  but  '  Apollonius  Mole' 
The  same  mistake  is  made  by  our  author  in  the  Life  of  CKsar,  IV. 
1^59.,  not.  (7.)  Of  all  his  masters  Cicero  gives  an  account;^ 
Brut.  91. 

*^  From  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  it  appears  that,  out  of  respect  to  hit 
abilities,  he  was  the  first  foreigner,  who  was  allowed  to  address  the 
senate  without  an  interpreter .♦ 
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he  might  acquire  tlie  highest  renown,  the  priestes* 
bade  him  "  follow  nature,  and  not  take  tlie  opinion 
"  of  the  multitude  for  the  guide  of  his  life."  Hence 
it  was  tlial,  after  his  coming  to  Rome,  iie  acted  at 
first  with  great  caution.  He  was  timorous  and  back- 
ward in  applying  for  public  offices,  and  bad  the  mor* 
tification  to  find  himself  neglected,  and  called  '  s 
Greek  '*,'  and  *  a  scholastic; '  terms,  which  artisan* 
and  others  of  the  vulgar  are  very  liberal  in  applying* 
But  as  -iie  was  naliiiaUy  ambitious  of  honour,  and- 
spurred  on  besides  by  Ins  father  and  his  friends,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  bar.  Nor  was  it  by  slow  and 
insensible  degrees,  that  he  gained  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence; his  fame  shone  forth  at  once,  and  he  was 
distinguished  above  all  the  orators  ot  Rome.  Yet  it 
is  said,  that  his  turn  for  action  was  naturally  as  d&r 
fective  as  that  of  Demosthenes ;  and  that  therefore 
he  profited  as  much  as  he  could  from  the  instructions 
of  Rosciiis,  who  excelled  in  comedy,  and  of  JEsopaa 
whose  talents  lay  in  tragedy '^  This  -^sopus  (we  are 
told)  when  he  was  one  day  playing  Atreus,  in  the 
passage  where  he  considers  how  he  should  punish 
Thyestes,  being  worked  up  by  his  passion  to  a  degree 
of  inf^anity,  struck  with  his  sceptre  a  servant  who 
happened  suddenly  to  pass  by,  and  laid  him  dead  at 
his  feet.  In  consequence  of  these  helps,  Cicero 
found  his  powers  of  persuasion  notalittle  assisted  by 
action  and  just  pronunciation.  But  as  for  the  bawl- 
ing orators,  he  laughed  at  them,  and  said ;  "  Their 
"  weakness  made  them  rise  into  clamour,  as  lame 
"  men  get  on  horseback."    His  excellence  at  hitting 

'*  ThJB  appelintiim,  given  him  by  Caleniu,  p.  1?93.,  not.  (2)..  was  a 
mark  of  contt-inpt  umoog  the  ]toiua)u>,  as  implying  an  obst'quioun 
■nd  parasiiical  character.  See  Cic.  in  I'isun. S8.,  and  Juv.iJi.TK.* 

■9  Middleton,  however,  oruninft  frniti  his  De  Onit.  i  59-,  iii.  543. 
JS',  Tiwc.  Disp.  iv  £5.,  &c,,  thinks  Cicero wuuti)  have difdainedsucli 
tuition,  howL'ver  he  miaht  have  iwleenwd  the  tuion;  aiid  detmi^ 
it  more  natural,  that  '  iSev  who  att  in  fijgni'd  lile  should  take  tluir 
pattern  from  the  tnie,  iw  Ho»ciua  and  JStaput  are  >aid  to  havi'  at- 
tended  all  the  lriii!»  in  which  Cicero  pleaded,  ihuii  that  those  "ifi 
Kpreacnt  the  true  thould  cojiy  from  ihiit  whicii  io  leigited.'  • 
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off  a  jest  or  repartee  animated  his  pleadings,  and 
therefore  seemed  not  foreign  to  the  business  of  the 
Forum  ;  but  by  bringing  it  much  into  life,  he  offend- 
ed many,  and  got  the  character  of  a  malevolent  man. 

He  was  appointed  quaestor  at  a  period,  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  corn ;  and  having  Sicily  for  his  pro- 
vince, he  gave  the  people  considerable  trouble  at 
first,  by  compelling  them  to  export  their  grain  to 
Rome.  But  afterward,  when  they  had  had  expe- 
rience of  his  diligence,  justice,  and  moderation, 
they  honoured  him  more  than  any  quaestor  they  had 
ever  received  from  Rome.  About  that  time  a  num- 
ber of  young  Romans  of  noble  families,  who  lay  un- 
der the  charge  of  having  violated  the  rules  of  disci- 
pline, and  not  behaved  with  sufficient  courage  in 
actual  service,  were  sent  back  to  the  praetor  of 
Sicily.  Cicero  undertook  their  defence,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  of  it  with  great  ability  and  success. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  much  elated  with  these 
advantages,  he  had  (as  he  himself  informs  us  ^)  a 
pleasant  adventure.  On  the  road  through  Campa* 
nia,  meeting  a  person  of  some  eminence  with  whom 
be  was  acquainted,  he  asked  him,  ^'  What  they  said 
"  and  thought  of  his  actions  in  Rome  ? "  imaginings 
that  his  name  and  the  glory  of  his  achievements  had 
filled  the  whole  city.  His  acquaintance  answered^ 
*'  Why,  where  have  you  been  then,  Cicero,  all  this 
♦*  time  ? '' 

This  answer  extremely  dispirited  him  ;  for  he  found 
that  the  accounts  of  his  conduct  had  been  lost  in 
Rome,  as  in  an  immense  sea,  and  had  made  no  re- 
markable addition  to  his  reputation.  By  mature  re- 
flexion upon  this  incident,  he  was  brought  to  re- 
trench his  ambition,  because  he  saw  that  contention 
for  glory  was  an  endless  thing,  and  had  no  attain* 
able  limit.     Nevertheless,  his   immoderate  love  of 

!)raise  and  his  passion  for  glory  always  remained  with 
lim,  and  often  interrupted  his  best  and  wisest  de- 
signs. 

'<"  In  his  Oration  for  Planciiu,  26. 
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When  he  began  to  dedicate  himself  more  earnestly 
to  public  business,  he  thought  tiiat  while  mechanics 
know  tite  name,  and  place,  and  u!;e  of  all  their  tools 
and  instruments  (though  those  things  arc  inanimate), 
it  would  be  absurd  for  a  statesman,  whose  functions 
cannot  be  performed  but  by  means  of  men,  to  be 
negligent  in  acquainting  himself  with  the  citizens. 
He  therefore  made  it  his  business  to  commit  to  me- 
mory not  only  their  names,  but  the  places  of  abode 
of  the  more  eminent,  what  friends  ihey  most  valued, 
and  what  neighbours  were  in  their  circle.  So  that 
whatever  road  in  Italy  Cicero  travelled,  he  could 
easily  point  out  the  estates  and  houses  of  his  friends. 
Though  his  own  estate  was  sufficient  for  his  neces- 
sities, yet  as  it  was  small,  it  seemed  strange  that  he 
would  take  neither  fee  nor  present  for  his  services  at 
the  bar.  This  was  most  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
Verres.  Verres  had  been  pi^tetor  in  Sicily,  and  had 
committed  numberless  acts  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. The  Sicilians  prosecuted  him,  and  Cicero 
gained  the  cause  tor  them,  not  so  much  by  pleading 
as  by  forbearing  to  plead.  The  magistrates,  from 
their  partiality  to  Verres,  put  off  the  trial  by  several 
adjournments  to  the  last  day  '" ;  and  as  Cicero  knew 
there  was  not  time  for  the  advocates  to  be  heard  and 
the  matter  determined  in  the  usual  method,  he  rose 
up  and  said,  "  There  was  no  occasion  for  pleadings." 
He  iherelbre  brought  up  the  witnesses,  and  atier  theii 
depositions  were  taken,  insisted  that  the  judges  should 
immediately  pronounce  their  verdict. 

Yet  we  have  an  account  of  several  humorous 
sayings  ol"  Cicero's  in  this  cause.  When  an  eman- 
cipated slave  (Ctecilius  by  name)  who  was  suspected 

=  '  Not  '  to  tho  last  flav.'  Cicero  brought  it  on,  a  few  days  before 
Verres'  friends  here  alluded  to  (Q.  Horiensius  and  Q.  Melelliu,  the 


conauli  elect,  and  M.  Metelliu  the  new  prictor)  were  to  come  Into 
office.  [Tlie  word  ifif*.  as  Harton  rcuiorks,  may  j>erhaps  be  used 
ill  ilii»  place  indclinitcly.  or  it  may  signify  tlie  Icgitiniate  auration  of 
"  cause,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv,  3.'}  Of  the  seven  Onitions,  which  were 
composed  upon  the  occasion,  the  two  first  only  were  delivered, 
B,  C.  70,  and  drove  Verres  into  voJuniary  exile. 
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of  being  a  Jew,  would  have  set  aside  the  Sicilians, 
and  taken  the  prosecution  of  Verres  upon  himself  ^^ 
Cicero  said^  '^  What  has  a  Jew  to  do  with  swine*s 
^^  flesh?"  For  the  Romans  call  a  boar-pig  verres. 
And  when  Verres  reproached  Cicero  with  CTOminacji 
he  answered,  *^  Why  do  you  not  first  reprove  your 
**  own  children  ?"  For  Verres  had  a  young  son^ 
who  was  supposed  to  make  an  infamous  use  of  his 
advantages  of  person.  Hortensius  the  orator  did  not 
venture  directly  to  plead  the  cause  of  Verres,  but 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  appear  in  his  behalf  at  the 
laying  of  the  fine,  and  had  received  an  ivory  ^ 
sphinx  from  him  as  a  kind  of  fee.  In  this  case,^  Cicero 
threw  out  several  enigmatical  hints  against  Horten- 
sius; and  when  he  said,  ^^  He  did  not  know  how 
**  to  solve  riddles ;"  Cicero  retorted,  **  That  is  some* 
*^  what  strange,  when  you  have  a  sphinx  in  your 
"  house." 

Verres  being  thus  condemned,  Cicero  set  his  fine 
at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachmae ;  upon 
which,  it  was  reported  by  censorious  people,  that  he 
had  been  bribed  to  let  him  off  so  low  ^\  The  Sici* 
lians  however,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  assistance^ 
brought  him,  when  he  was  a^dile,  a  number  of  articles 
for  his  games  and  other  very  valuable  presents ;  but 
he  was  so  far  from  considering  his  private  advantage^ 
that  he  made  no  other  use  of  their  generosity,  than 
to  lower  the  price  of  provisions. 

^*  Cicero  knew  that  Caecilius  was  secretly  a  friend  to  Verres,  and 
anxious  to  bring  him  off.  Against  him  therefore  was  the  first  of  the 
Verrine  orations,  entitled  Divinatio,  directed ;  and  it  repelled  his 
claim  with  success.* 

'3  Of  bronze,  according  to  Quint  vi.  3.;  or  of  Corinthian  brass, 
according  to  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiy.  8.* 

^^  This  fine,  indeed,  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  legal  fine  for 
extortion,  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Verres,  was  twice  the  sum  ex- 
torted. The  Sicilians  laid  a  charge  of  a^.322,916  against  Verres ; 
the  fine  must  therefore  hare  been  je.645,832 ;  but  750,000  drachms^ 
were  only  equivalent  to  jf  .24,218.  Plutarch  must  therefore,  most 
probably,  have  been  mistaken.  (L.) 

From  Cicero's  own  words,  indeed,  it  appears  that  he  laid  his 
client's  damages  at  abote  j£.800,000.  Quo  nomme  ^  te  millies 
sestertium  ex  Tegt  repeto,* 
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He  had  a  liandsome  country  seat  at  Arpinum.  a 
'  iarin  near  Naples,  and  another  at  Pompeii,  but  nei- 
I  ther  of  them  were  very  considerable.  With  his  wife 
Tereiitia  he  received  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and 
tweuty  thousand  denarii,  and  he  succeeded  as  heir 
I  to  something  that  amounted  to  ninety  thousand 
hjDore.  Upon  this,  he  lived  in  a  genteel  and  ut  the 
|:tftnie  time  a  frugal  manner,  with  men  of  letters,  both 
■Ctreeks  and  Romans,  about  him.  He  rarely  took  his 
|iDeal  before  sun-set :  not  that  business,  or  study, 
Fprevented  his  sitting  down  to  table  sooner;  but  the 
I  weakness  of  his  stomach,  he  thought,  required  such 
I  a  regimen.  He  was  so  exact  indeed  in  all  respects 
J  in  the  care  of  his  health,  that  he  had  liis  stated  hours 
llibr  rubbing,  and  for  the  exercise  of  walking.  By 
[this  management  of  his  constitution,  he  gained  a  suf- 
ifcient  stock  of  health  and  strength  for  the  labours  and 
Ifetigues,  which  he  afterward  underwent. 

He  relinquished  the  family  town-house  to  his  bro- 
I  ther,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Palatine  hill ", 
rtiiat  those  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  him  might 
not  have  too  far  to  go.  For  he  had  a  levee  every 
day,  not  less  than  Crassus  had  ibr  his  wealth,  or  Pom- 
pey  for  his  interest  in  the  army  ;  though  they  were 
the  most  followed,  and  the  greatest  men  in  Rome. 
Pompey  himself  sliowed  him  the  utmost  attention, 
and  found  his  pohtical  assistance  very  useful  to  him, 
in  respect  both  to  power  and  to  re{mtation. 

M'hen  Cicero  stood  for  the  pra:torship,  he  had 
many  competitors  who  were  persons  of  distinction, 
and  yet  he  was  returned  first  on  the  list.  As  a  pre- 
sident in  the  courts  of  justice,  he  acted  with  the  ut- 
most integrity  and  honour.  Licinius  Macer,  who 
had  considerable  interest  of  his  own,  and  was  sup- 
ported besides  by  that  of  Crassus,  was  accused  be- 
fore him  of  some  default  with  regard  to  money. 
He  had  so  much  confidence  however  in  his  own  in- 

'->  Thit  hoiue,  (ur  rentinj;  uhicli  he  wu  contempluQUily  called  by 
Catiline  ■  InquUiniu,'  be  Bubiequeutlv  purchased  from  Crusua. 
(Ep.  «1  Fwn.  1.  6.)»  
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fluence  and  the  activity  of  his  friends,  that  when  the 
judges  were  going  to  decide  the  cause,  it  is  said  he 
went  home,  cut  his  hair,  and  put  on  a  white  habit 
as  if  he  had  gained  the  victory,  and  was  about  to  re- 
turn so  equipped  to  the  Forum.  But  Crassus  met 
him  in  his  courtryard,  and  told  him  that  all  the 
judges  had  given  their  verdict  against  him ;  which 
affected  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  turned  back 
again,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  '^.  Cicero  gained 
honour  by  this  affair,  for  it  appeared  that  he  kept 
strict  watch  against  corruption  m  the  court. 

There  was  another  person  named  Vatinius  ^,  anf 
inscJent  orator/ who  paid  very  little  respect  to  the 
judges  in  his  pleadings.  It  happened,  that  he  had 
his  neck  full  of  scrophulous  swellings.  This  man  ap- 
plied to  Cicero  about  some  business  or  other ;  and 
as  that  magistrate  did  not  immediately  comply  with 
his  request,  but  sat  some  time  deliberating,  he  said ; 
I  could  easily  swallow  such  a  thing,  if  I  were  prae- 
tor:** upon  which  Cicero  turned  round,  and  replied^ 
But  I  have  not  so  large  a  throat.'' 
When  only  two  or  three  days  of  his  office  remained 
unexpired,  an  information  was  laid  against  Manilius 
for  having  embezzled  the  public  money.  Manilius, 
who  was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  prosecuted 
in  their  opinion  solely  on  Porapey's  account  (being 
his  particular  friend),  desired  to  have  a  day  fixed  for 

'J  The  story  is  difierently  related  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  12.) 
He  says  that  Macer  was  in  court  waiting  the  issue,  and  perceiring 
that  Cicero  was  proceeding  to  give  sentence  against  hiin»  sent  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  dead,  and  immediately  suffocated  himself 
with  his  handkerduef.  Cicero  therefore  did  not  pronounce  sen- 
tence against  him,  by  which  means  his  estate  was  saved  to  his  son 
Licinius  Calvus.  Notwithstanding  this,  Cicero  himself,  in  one  of 
his  Epistles  to  Atticus,  affirms  that  he  actually  condemned  him : 
and  in  the  very  next  speaks  of  the  popular  esteem,  which  he  gained 
by  so  doing  (i.  3.)  (L.)  Macer  was  an  advocate  of  merit,  ^Brut.  67.) 
and  had  composed  some  historical  works.    See  Censonn.  de  Die 

Nat.  20.* 

^^  Of  this  fellow,  whose  proverbial  scrophula  is  again  referred  to 
below,  Seneca  has  given  an  admirable  portrait,  De  Const.  Sap.  17. 
A  large  throat  was  by  the  ancients  accounted  characti^rtstical  of 
impudence,* 
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his  trial;  and  ;i3  Cicero  appointed  the  very  next*  tlw 
people  were  much  ofTendcd,  because  it  hail  been 
customary  I'T  tlic  pfBEtors  to  allow  tlie  accused  ten 
days  at  the  iea-'^t.  The  tribunes  therefore  cited  Cicero 
to  appear  before  the  commons,  and  give  an  account 
of  this  proceeding.  He  desired  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  which  was  to  the  following  effect :  "  As 
"  I  have  always  behaved  to  persons  impeached  with 
"  all  the  moderation  and  humanity,  which  the  laws 
"  will  allow,  I  thonght  it  wrong  to  lose  the  opportu- 
"  nity  of  showing  Manilius  the  same  candour.  I  was 
"  master  only  of  one  day  more  in  my  office  of  pra?- 
'*  tor,  and  consequently  must  appoint  that  j  for  to 
"  have  left  the  decision  of  the  cause  to  another  roa- 
"  gistrate  was  not  the  method  for  those,  who  were 
*'  inclined  to  serve  Manilius."  This  made  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  they  were 
lavish  in  their  praises,  and  desired  him  to  undertake 
the  defence  himself,  with  wlucii  he  readily  complied  ; 
his  regard  for  Pompey,  who  was  absent,  not  being 
his  smallest  inducement.  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
again  presented  himself  before  the  commons;  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  whole  affair,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  severe  reflexions  upon  those  who 
favoured  oligarchy,  and  envied  Pompcy's  glory '^'". 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  the  patricians 
joined  the  plebeians  in  raising  him  to  the  consulship. 
The  occasion  was  as  follows :  The  change,  which 
Sylla  had  introduced  into  the  constitution,  at  iirst 
appeared  uneasy ;  but  by  time  and  custom  it  came 
to  an  establishment,  which  many  thought  not  disa- 
greeable. At  present  there  were  some  who  sought 
to  effect  another  change,  merely  in  order  to  gratify 
their  own  avarice,  and  without  the  least  view  to  the 
public  good.  Pompey  was  engaged  with  the  kings 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  and  there  was  no  tbrcu  in 
Home  sufficient  to  hold  in  check  llic  authors  of  this 
projected  innovation.  They  had  for  their  chief  a 
man  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  tiie  most 
='  TliH  btnutiful  Uratiun  ii  itill  cxtiuil. 
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remarkable  versatility  of  manners,  called  Lucius  Ca^ 
tiline.  Beside  a  variety  of  other  crimes,  he  was 
accused  of  having  debauched  his  own  daughter,  and 
killed  his  own  brother.  To  screen  himself  from  pro- 
secution  for  the  latter,  he  persuaded  Sylla  to  put  his 
brother  among  the  proscribed,  as  if  he  had  been  still 
alive.  These  profligates,  with  such  a  leader,  among 
other  engagements  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  sacrificed 
a  man,  and  ate  of  his  flesh  -•.  Catiline  had  corrupted 
numbers  of  the  Roman  youths  by  indulging  their  de- 
sires in  every  form  of  pleasure,  providing  them  wine 
and  women,  and  setting  no  bounds  to  their  extrava- 
gance for  these  purposes.  All  Tuscany,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  were  ripe  for  a  re- 
volt. The  vast  inequality  of  the  citizens  in  point  of 
Property  prepared  Rome,  likewise,  for  a  change, 
fen  of  spirit  among  the  nobility  had  impoverished 
themselves  by  their  enormous  expenses  on  public 
exhibitions  and  entertainments^  on  bribing  for  offices^ 
and  on  magnificent  buildings,  by  which  means  the 
riches  of  the  city  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of  low 
people.  In  this  tottering  state  of  the  commonwealth, 
there  needed  no  mighty  force  to  overset  it:  it  was  in 
the  power  of  any  bold  adventurer  to  accomplish  it's^ 
ruin. 

Catiline  however,  before  he  began  his  operations, 
wanted  a  strong  fort  from  which  to  make  his  sallies, 
and  with  that  view  stood  for  the  consulship.  His 
prospect  seemed  very  promising,  because  he  hoped 
to  have  Caius  Antonius  for  his  collegue  ;  a  man  who 
had  no  firm  principles  either  good  or  bad,  nor  any 
resolution  or  his  own,  but  who  would  form  a  consi- 
derable addition  to  the  power  of  any  guiding  chief. 
Many  persons  of  virtue  and  honour,  perceiving  this 
danger,  proposed  Cioero  for  the  consulship,  and  thie 
people  accepted  him  with  pleasure.     Thus  Catiline 

^^  Or,  as  Sallust  (Bell.  Cat.  23.)  informs  us,  without  however  full 
assurance,  *  drank  of  his  blood/  The  character,  here  given  of  Ca- 
tilinet  is  confirmed  and  expanded  by  that  illustrious  hiitorian.* 
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was  bafHed,  aiitl  Cicero '"  and  Caius  Antouius  were' 
appointed  consuls ;  though  Cicero's  father  was  only 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  his  competitors  were  of  j 
patrician  families.  | 

Catiline's  designs  were  not  yet  disclosed  to  the  I 
people.      Cicero  however,    at  his  entrance  on    hia  I 
office,  had  great  affairs  upon  his  hands,  the  prcliidea  1 
of  what  was  to  follow.     On  the  one  side,  those  who 
had  been   incapacitated  by  the  laws  of  Svlla  from 
bearing  offices,  a  powerful  and  numerous  body,   be- 
gan now  to  solicit  them,  and  to  make  all  posslbls 
fntcrest  with  the  people.     It  is  true,  they  alleged 
many  just  and  good  arguments  against  the  tyranny 
of  Sylia,  but  the  period  was  unseasonable.     On  tlie 
other  side,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  proposed  laws, 
which  had  the  same  tendency  to  distress  tlic  govern- 
ment ;  for  they  wished  to  appoint  Decemvirs,  and 
to  invest  them  with  unlimited  authority.     This  was 
to   extend  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  Syria,  and  all 
Pompey's  late  conquests.    They  were  to  be  com- 
missioned to  sell  the  public  lands  in  these  countries, 
to  judge  or  banish  whom  they  pleased,  to  plant  colo- 
nies, to  take  money  out  of  the  public  treasury,  aad 
ri»  levy  and  keep  on  toot  what  troops  they  might 
I  deem  necessary.     Many  Romans  of  high  distinctiou 
i  were  pleased  witli  the  bill,  and  in  particular  Cicero's 
I  CoUegue,  Antony,  who  hoped  to  be  one  of  the  ten.    I 
I'lt  was  thought,  likewise,  that  he  was  no  stranger  to    , 
FCatiline's  designs  ;  and  that,  on  account  of  his  iin- 
lltiense  debt,  he  did  not  disrelish  them.     This  was  an 
'alarming  circumstance  to  all,  who  had  the  good  of  | 
"their  country  at  heart;  and  against  it  Cicero  first- 
made  provision,  by  getting  the  province  of  Macedon 
decreed  to  Antony,  and  not  taking  that  of  Gaul  al- 
lotted to  himself.     With  this  favour  Antony  was  so. 
much  delighted,  that  he   was  ready,  like  a  hired 
I  player,  to  act  a  subordinate  part  under  Cicero  for 

**  B.  C.  63,  Accordioi;  to  Aacoiiius,  tlicre  wtie 
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the  benefit  of  his  country.  Having  thus  manage^ 
his  collegue^  Cicero  began  with  greater  courage*  to 
take  his  measures  against  the  seditious  party.  He 
adduced  his  objections  against  the  bill  in  the  senste^ 
and  effectually  silenced  the  proposers '^  They  seized 
another  opportunity  however,  and  coming  prepat^ 
ed,  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  appear  betbfe 
the  people.  Cicero,  not  in  the  least  intimidatedt 
commanded  the  senate  to  follow  him,  and  addressed 
the  commons  with  such  success,  that  they  threw  out 
the  bill.  His  victorious  eloquence  indeed  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  tribunes,  that  they  abandoned 
also  some  other  projects,  which  they  had  in  medi« 
tation. 

He  was  in  fact  the  man,  who  most  effectually 
showed  the  Romans  what  charms  eloquence  can  add 
to  truth,  and  that  justice  when  properly  supported 
is  invincible.  He  showed  them  also  that  a  magis* 
trate,  who  watches  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
should  always  in  his  actions  prefer  right  to  popular 
measures ;  and  in  his  speeches  should  know  how  to 
make  those  right  measures  agreeable,  by  separating 
from  them  whatever  may  give  offence.  Of  the  grace 
and  power,  with  which  he  spoke,  we  have  a  proof  iti 
a  theatrical  regulation  adopted  during  his  consulship. 
Previously,  those  of  the  equestrian  order  sat  mixed 
with  the  commonalty.  Marcus  Otho  in  his  praetor- 
ship  was  the  first,  who  separated  the  knights  from 
the  other  citizens,  and  appointed  them  seats  which 
they  still  enjoy  ®^  The  people  looked  upon  this  as  a 
mark  of  dishonour,  and  hissed  and  insulted  Otho, 
when  he  appeared  in  the  theatre.  The  knights,  on 
the  other  hand,  received  him  with  loud  plaudits. 

5«  This  was  the  first  of  his  three  Orations  de  Lege  Agraria.  (L) 
The  other  two  were  addressed  to  the  people.  They  are  all  extant,, 
but  the  last  in  a  very  mutilated  condition.* 

3«  About  four  years  before,  under  the  consulship  of  Pifio  and 
Glabrio.  But  Otho,  whose  other  names  were  Luc.  Koscioi,  ww 
not  then  prxtor ;  he  was  tribune,  (Liv.  Epit.  xcix.,  Dio  xxxvi. 
25.) 
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-  ^he  people  repeated  their  hissing,  and  the  kmght!i 
tiieir  applause,  till  at  last  they  came  ta  mutual  re- 
proaciics,  and  threw  the  whole  theatre  into  the  ut- 
most disorder.  Cicero  being  informed  of  the  dis- 
turbance, came  and  summoned  the  people  to  the 
temple  of  Bellona;  where  partly  by  his  reproofs,  and 
uartly  by  his  lenity,  he  so  corrected  them,  that  they 
TCtuined  to  the  theatre^  loudly  testified  their  appro- 
bation of  Otho's  conduct,  and  strove  with  the  knights 
whicli^should  do  him  the  most  honour. 

Catiline's  conspiracy,  which  at  first  had  been  in- 
timidated and  discouraged,  was  now  beginning  to 
recover  it's  spirits.  The  accomplices  assembled, 
and  e.\horted  each  other  to  commence  their  opera- 
tions with  vigour  before  the  return  of  Pompey,  who 
yfas  said  to  be  already  marching  homeward  with  his 
forces.  But  Catiline's  chief  motive  for  action  was 
the  dependence,  which  he  placed  on  Sylla's  veteransi, 
Though  these   were   scattered  all  over   Italy,   the 

freatest  and  most  warlike  part  resided  in  the  cities  of 
Itruria,  and  in  idea  were  again  plundering  and  shar- 
ing among  themselves  the  wealth  of  Italy.  They 
had  Manlius  for  their  leader  (a  man,  who  had  served 
with  high  distinction  under  Sylla),  and  entering  at 
this  time  into  Catiline's  views,  they  came  to  Rome 
to  assist  in  the  approaching  election  ;  for  he  was 
now  a  second  time  suing  lor  the  consulship,  and 
had  resolved  to  assassinate  Cicero  in  the  tumult  of 
tliat  assembly. 

The  gods  seemed  to  prcsignify  the  machinations- 
of  these  incendiaries  by  earthquakes,  and  thunders^ 
wid  apparitions*^  There  were  also  intimatiotw  from 
human  authorities,  true  enough  in  themselves,  but  not 
sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  a  person  of  Catiline's 
quality  and  power.  Cicero,  therefore,  adjourned  llie 
day  of  election  j  and  having  summoned  Catiline  before; 
the  benatc,e.\amined  him  upon  the  in  Ibrmati  una  which.' 

^'-  Of  ihcM  Cicero  himdelT^ivcb  a  lonR  detail,  Catil.  ni.  f).,  and  Uc 
Div.  i.  It.  They  are  b!»o  nrlcrrcd  to  by  OioxxxTii.  m,,  and  by 
Jv\.  Ob»cq.  dc  Prodigiis.* 
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he  had  received.  CatiKne,  believing  there  were 
many  hi  the  senate  desirous  of  s(  change,  and  at  the 
same  time  happy  to  show  his  resolution  to  his  ao^ 
complices  who  were  then  present,  answered  with  'i 
calm  firmness ;  ^*  As  there  are  two  bodies,  one  of 
them  feeble  and  decayed  yet  with  a  head,  the  other 
strong  and  robust  without  one,  what  harm  am  f 
doing,  if  I  give  a  head  to  the  body  that  wants  it?*^ 
By  these  enigmatical  expressions,  he  meant  the 
senate  and  the  people.  Cicero,  consequently,  was 
still  more  alarmed.  On  the  day  of  election,  he  put 
on  a  coat  of  mail ;  the  principal  persons  in  Rome 
conducted  him  from  his  house,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  youth  attended  him  to  the  Campus  Martius. 
There  he  threw  back  his  robe,  and  displayed  part  of 
the  coat  of  mail,  on  purpose  to  point  out  his  danger. 
The  people  were  incensed,  and  immediately  gathered 
about  him  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
Catiline  was  again  rejected,  and  Silanus  and  Murena 
chosen  consuls. 

Not  long  after  this,  when  the  veterans  were  as-* 
sembling  for  Catiline  in  Etruria,  and  the  day  ap- 
pointed for   carrying   the   plot  into  execution,  ap- 
proached, three  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  per-' 
sonages  in  Rome,  Marcus  Crassus*,  Marcus  Marcellus, 
and  Metellus  Scipio,  went  and  knocked  at  Cicero's 
door  about  midnight ;  and  having  called  the  porter^ 
bade  him  awake  his  master,  and  tell  him  who  at- 
tended.    Their  business  was  as  follows:  Crassus'  por* ' 
ter  had  brought  him  in  a  packet  of  letters  after  sup* 
per,  which  he  had  received  from  a  person  unknown. 
They  were  directed  to  different  persons,  and  there  * 
was  an  anonymous  one  for  Crassus  himself ^^     This 
alone  he  read,  and  when  he  found  that  it  conveyed  in* 

')  See  the  Life  of  Crassus,  III.  465.    It  is  rather  surprising  that^ 
Sallusty  who  is  anxious  to  acquit  Crassus  of  all  participation  m  the 
conspiracy,  makes  no  mention  of  this  letter,  and  his  contequ^nt 
comnpmication  of  it  to  Cicero.  The  English  reader  will  be  remind- 
ed by  it  of  a  similar  detection,  in  the  case  of  the  Gunpowdo-«plot,  - 
efiected  by  an  anonymous  letter  sent  to  Lord  Monteagle.* 
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formation  of  a  horrible  massacre  intended  by  Catilin^  < 
and  warned  him  to  retire  out  of  the  city,  without  J 
opening  the  rest,  he  immediately  hurried  to  wai^ 
upon  Cicero.  For  he  was  not  only  tenified  at  thftl 
impending  danger,  but  he  had  ale;o  to  remove  somdi 
suspicion,  which  had  arisen  from  his  acquaintancO'l 
with  Catihne.  Cicero,  having  consulted  with  therwl 
what  was  proper  to  be  done,  assembled  the  senate  a.t^M 
break  of  day,  and  delivered  (he  letters  according  Utm 
their  directions,  desiring  at  the  same  (Imc  that  theji 
might  be  read  in  public.  They  all  concurred  IQ 
giving  the  same  account  of  the  conspiracy. 

Quintus  Arrius  likewise,  a  man  of  praetorian  dig.^  '! 
nity,  informed  the  senate  of  the  levies  which  hacti^ 
been  made  in  Etrurta,  and  assured  them  that  Manliu 
with  a  considerable  force  was  hovering  about  thos< 
parts,  and  only  waiting  for  news  of  an  insurrections 
ID  Rome.    Upon  these  informations  the  senate  mad^-J 
a  decree,  by  which  all  affairs  were  committed  to  thC' 
consuls,  and  they   were  empowered   to  act  in    th&, 
manner  which  they  should  deem  best  for  (he  preser- 
vation  of  the    commonwealth.     This    is    an  edicf  ' 
which  the  senate  seldom  issue,  and  never  except  ioTl 
Bome  imminent  danger'*'.  ■ 

When    Cicero  was  invested  with  this  power,  ha*. 
committed  tl'.e    care  of  things  without  the  city  f 
Quintus  Metellus,  and  took  tiie  direction  of  all  withal 
in  upon   himself.     He  made  his  appearance   everyt  I 
day  attended  and  guarded  by  such  a  mullitude^| 
people,  that   they  filled  great  part  of  the  Forum,, 
Catiline,  unable  to  support  any  longer  delay,  deter-t 
mined  to  repair  to  Manlius  and  his  army;  and  or*  I 
dered  Marcius  and  Cethegus^*  to  take  their  swordstl 
and  go  to  Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning,  wber» 
under  pretence   of  paying  their  compliments  they 
were  to  attack  and  kill  him.     But  Fulvia,  a  woman 

»'  Cm.  BeU.  Civ.  i.  5. 

•*  These  nameE  are  not  correct ;  but  Cicero,  Satliut,  ai 
are  loo  much  at  variaoce  with  wch  other,  to  enable  us  to  giw  U 
with  precision. 
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of  quality,  went  to  Cicero  in  the  night  to  inform  him 
of  his  danger,  and  charged  him  to  be  on  his  guard, 
particularly  against  Cethegus.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light,  the  assassins  came  ;  and  being  denied  entrance, 
grew  very  insolent  and  clamorous,  which  however 
only  rendered  them  the  more  suspected. 

Cicero  went  out  afterward,  and  assembled  the 
senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  which  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Sacra,  on  the  way  to  the 
Palatine  hill.  Among  the  rest  Catiline  appeared, 
as  with  a  design  to  make  his  defence,  but  there  was 
not  a  senator  who  would  sit  near  him  :  they  all  left 
his  bench,  and  when  he  began  to  speak,  they  inter- 
rupted him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  bd 
heard. 

At  length  Cicero  rose  up,  and  commanded  him 
to  depart  the  city ".  **  For,**  said  he,  "  while  I 
*t  employ  only  words,  and  you  weapons,  there  shonld 
"  at  least  be  walls  between  us."  Catiline  upon  this 
immediately  marched  out  with  three  hundred  men 
well  armed,  and  with  the  fasces  and  other  ensignsi  of 
authority,  as  if  he  had  been  a  lawful  magistrate.  'Ill 
this  manner  he  joined  Manlius,  and  having  assembled 
ato  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  went  round  to  the 
cities,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  revolt.  Ho^fti^ 
lities  being  thus  openly  commenced,  Antony,  CHi 
cero's  collegue,  was  sent  against  him. 

Those  whom  Catiline  had  corrupted,  and  thought 
proper  tb  leave  in  Rome,  were  kept  together  and* 
encouraged  by  Cornelius  Lentulus  surnamed  Sara, 
a  man  of  noble  birth  but  profligate  life.  He  had 
been  expelled  from  the  senate  for  his  debaucheries,' 
but  was  then  a  second  time  praetor,  for  that  was  a 
eustomary  qualification,  when  ejected  persons  wcrer 
to  be  restored  to  their  places  in  the  senate  ^\    As  to^ 


.  • 


^^  Not  bv  express  words,  for  that  would  have  been  invidious ;  but 
indirectly,  by  laying  open  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy,  and  hit" . 
terly  reproaching  him  for  hif  nefarious  project.    Sometmng,  nlott 
like  the  pastoge  nere  quoted,  occurs  Orat  OaiWi  i.  5.* ' 

^7  When  a  Roman  senator  was  expelled,  an  appomtment  to  a 
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the  surname  of  Sura,  it  is  said  (o  have  been  giveil 
him  OD  the  following  occasion  :  When  he  was  qusea- 
tor  in  the  time  of  Sjlta,  he  had  lavished  away  im- 
mense sums  of  the  public  money.  Sylla,  incensed 
at  his  behaviour,  demanded  an  account  of  him  io  full 
senate.  Upon  this,  Lentulus  came  up  in  a  most 
neghgent  and  disrespectful  manner,  and  said,  **  I 
**  have  no  account  to  give  you,  but  I  present  you 
*'  with  the  calf  of  my  leg'";"  which  was  a  common 
expression  among  the  boys,  when  they  had  missed 
their  stroke  at  tennis.  Hence  he  bad  the  surname 
of  Sura  [the  Roman  term  for  the  calf  of  the  leg]. 
At  another  time,  being  prosecuted  for  some  great 
offence,  he  corrupted  the  judges.  When  they  had 
given  their  verdict,  though  he  was  acquitted  by  only 
a  majority  of  two,  he  said  ;  "  He  had  put  himself  t« 
"  a  needless  expense  in  bribing  one  of  those  judge* 
*'  for  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  had  am* 
*' jority  of  one." 

Such  was  tlie  disposition  of  this  man,  who  had  nol 
only  been  solicited  by  Catiline,  but  was  moreover  iomi 
Jatuated  with  vain  hopes,  which  prognosticators  aoAl 
other  impostors  had  inspired.    They  forged  verses  i^% 
an  oracular  form,  and  brought  them  to  him  as  from,  J 
the  books  of  the  Sybils.    These  lying  prophecies  ug.  . 
nified  the  decree  of  fate,  "  That  three  of  the  Cornelii 
"  should  be  monarchs  of  Rome."     They   added. 
•*  That  two  had  already  fulfilled  their  destiny,  Cinna 
••  and  Sylla:  that  he  was  the  third,  to  whom  the 
•'  gods    now  offered  the    monarchy ;    and    that   he 
*'  ought  by  all  means  to  embrace  his  high  fbrlune, 
•'  and  not  ruin  it  by  delays,  as  Catiline  had  done." 


pTKtonbip  wai,  among  others,  a  Hufiiaicnl  i]naliiic4tieii  for  hin  M_ 
»iunie  hiB  leat-     (Dioxxxvii.)  ' 

J'  Viz.   To  be  struck  by  llie  ball— So  Tumebm  explains  U,  i 
ven,  vii.  4.,  and  to  this  custonk  Pcr^iii&  probably  alludes  : 

Cccditnui  iiigue  vicem  pnebfmui  crura.  (Sat.  iv.  42.) 
This  d^i*atiun  however,  as  ri-rcrrpd  Io  the  conspirator  Lentulus, 
is  obviouily  fiUw  i  the  name  bcinc  of  conbiderublc  antiquity.  Sea 
Uv,  Juui.  31.- 
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Nothing  little  or  trivial  now  entered  into  Lentulns* 
schemes :  be  resolved  to  murther  the  whole  senate^ 
and  as  many  of  the  other  citizens  as  he  possiblj 
could,  to  burn  the  city,  and  to  spare  none  but  tm 
sons  of  Pompeys  whom  he  intended  to  seize  and  h(Ai 
as  hostages  for  a  peace  with  that  general.  For  hj 
this  time  it  was  strongly  reported,  that  be  was  on  his 
return  from  his  great  expedition.  The  conspirators 
had  fixed  upon  a  night  during  the  feast  of  the  Satur- 
nalia^ for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  bad 
lodged  arms  and  combustibles  in  the  bouse  of  Ce« 
thegus,  and  having  divided  Rome  into  a  hundred 
parts,  had  selected  the  same  number  of  men,  to  each 
of  whom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  be  set  on  fire. 
As  this  was  to  be  done  by  them  all  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, they  hoped  that  the  conflagration  would  be 
general :  others  were  to  intercept  the  water,  and  kill 
all  that  went  to  seek  it 

While  these  things  were  preparing  there  happened 
to  be  at  Rome  two  embassadors  firom  the  Allobroges, 
a  nation  which  had  been  much  oppressed  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  very  impatient  under  their  yoke^. 
These  Lentulus  and  his  party  judged  proper  persons 
to  raise  commotions  in  Gaiil,  and  bring  over  that 
country  to  their  interest,  and  therefore  they  made 
them  partners  in  the  conspiracy.  They  likemse 
charged  them  with  letters  to  their  magistrates,  and 
to  Catiline.  To  the  Gauls  they  promised  liberty ; 
^d  they  desired  Catiline  to  enfranchise  the  slaver, 
and  march  immediately  to  Rome.  Along  with  the 
embassadors,  they  sent  one  Titus  of  Crotona,  to 
carry  the  letters  to  Catiline.  But  the  measures  of 
these  inconsiderate  men,  who  generally  consulted 
upon  their  affairs  over  their  wine  and  in  company 

39  This  festival  is  celebrated  about  the  end  cyf  December,  wbn 
the  nights  are  of  their  greatest  length. 

According  to  Sallust  (Bell.  Catil.  44.).«the  city  was  only  divided 
into  a  dozen  parts.  The  same  historian  gives  a  full  detail  of  the 
subsequent  transactions  of  the  conspirators  with  the  embassadors  ef 
|he  Ailobrpges  (hod.  Dauphine,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Savoy.)*-* 

4^  Novisque  rebus  infidetis  AOoirox.    (Hor.  Epod.  xvL  6.)* 
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with  women,  were  soon  detected  by  the  indefatigable 
diligence,    sober   address,    and    great  capacity 
Cicero.      He  had   his  emissaries   in    every  part 
the  city,  to  trace  all  their  steps ;  and  he  had, 
sides,  a  secret  correspondence  with  many  who  pi 
tended  to  join   in   tlie  conspiracy,  by  which  meal 
he  got  intelligence  of  their    treating  with   th< 
strangers. 

In  consequence  of  this,  he  laid  an  ambush  for  the 
Crotonian  in  the  night,  and  seized  him  and  the  let- 
ters;  the  embassadors  themselves  privately  lending 
him  their  assistance*'.  Early  in  the  morning  he  as- 
cembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  where 
be  read  the  letters,  and  took  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses.  Junius  Silanus  deposed,  that  several  per- 
sons had  heard  Cethegus  say,  "  Three  consuls  and 
"  four  prjEtors  would  very  soon  be  killed."  Tl 
evidence  of  Piso,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  coi 
tained  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature.  And  Caii 
Sulpitius  one  of  the  prtetors,  who  bad  been  sent  to 
Cethegus'  house,  discovered  there  a  large  quantity 
of  javelins,  swords,  poniards,  and  other  arms,  all. 
newly  furbished.  At  last,  the  senate  giving  the 
Crotonian  a  promise  of  indemnity,  Lcntulus  beheld 
himself  entirely  detected,  and  laying  down  his  office 
(for  he  was  then  praetor),  put  olV  bis  purple  robe  in 
the  bouse,  and  took  another  more  suitable  to  his  pre- 
sent distress.  Upon  which,  both  he  and  his  accom* 
plices  were  delivered  to  tlie  prtetors  *'  to  be  kept  in 
custody,  but  not  in  chains. 

It  was  now  late,  and  as  the  people  were  waiting' 
without  in  great  numbers  i'or  tlie  event  of  the  day, 
Ciceio  went  out  and  gave  them  an  account  of  it. 
After  which  liicy  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  j  his  own 

*'  Thpie  enihassadors  had  tiei-n  sollcitcti  by  Umbr^nus  to  join  tii« 
MTtv  ;  but  upun  maiure  ile liberation  they  tliunulii  it  tuifrst  to  abidv 
by  the  *tftle,  and  accordingly  discovered  the  plot  (o  Fabiue  Siinga, 
IRC  patron  of  their  nation. 

■  Or  wlia- public  diauetorc,  according  to  SkUum,  Bell.  Catil.* 
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being  occupied  by  the  womeiiy  "who  were  theQ  eim 
ployed  in  the  mysterious  rites*  of  the  goddess,  whom 
the.  Romans  call  Bona  (or  'the  Good')  and  tlie 
Greeks  Gyneoea  ^.  An  annual  sacrifice  is  offered 
her.  in  the  consul's  house  by  his  wife  and  moth^f 
and  the  vestal  virgins  give  their  attendance,  .  Wheo 
Cicero  was  retired  to  the  apartments  assigned  him^ 
with  only  a  few  friends,  he  began  to  consider  what 
punishment  he  should  inflict  upon  the  criminals* 
He  was  extremely  loth  to  proceed  to  a  capital  one^ 
which  the  nature  of  their  OTOnce  seemed  to  demand^ 
as  well  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  his  disposition^ 
as  from  the  apprehension  of  being,  censured  for  mak-t 
ing  an  extravagant  and  severe  use  of  his  power  against 
men,  who  were  of  the  first  families  and  had  power*^ 
itil  connexions  in  Rome.  On  the  other  side,  if  be 
gave  them  a  more  gentle  chastisement,  he  thought  he 
should  still  have  something  to  fear  from  them.  He 
knew  that  they  would  never  rest  with  any  thing  lesa 
than  death,  but  would  rather  break  out  into  the  most, 
desperate  villainies,  when  their  former  wickednesa 
should  be  sharpened  by  fresh  resentment.  Besides^ 
he  might  himself  be  branded  with  the  mark  of  timi* 
dity  and  weakness,  and  the  rather  because  he  wat 
generally  supposed  not  to  possess  much  courage* 

Before  he  could  come  to  a  fixed  resolution,  the 
women  who  were  sacrificing  observed  an  extraordi* 
nary  presage.  When  the  nre  on  the  altar  seemed  to 
be  extinguished,  a  strong  and  bright  flame  suddenly 
burst  forth  from  the  embers  ^\  The  other  women 
were  terrified  at  the  prodigy  ;  but  the  vestal  virgins- 
ordered  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  to  go  to  him  imme« 
diately,  and  command  him  from  them,  ^^  Boldly  to 


43  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  IV.  S66.>  and  Juy.  vi.  SI  5.    Theter 
mysteries  might  also  be  celebrated  in  the  house  of  the  pnetor.  (lb.)* 

^  See  Suet,  in  Tib*  xiv.>  and  Virg.  Eel.  i^i.  105.,  upon  whick 
Senrios  refisrs  to  this  very  circumstance,  as  attested  by  Cicero  ill 
his  Poem  upon  his  own  Consulship ;  though  no  allusion  to  it'is  no«r 
to  be  found,  even  in  his  J>e  Div.  u  17^  where  the  prodijgies  '^  * 
ing  his  consulship  are  enumerated**     ■ 
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"  follow  his  best  judgment  in  the  service  of  hiscoun 
**  try :  because  the  goddess,  by  the  brightness  of  thiij 
"  flame,  promised  him  not  only  safely  but  glory  ijr 
**  his  enterprise."     Terentia  was  by  no  means  of  | 
meek  and  timorous  disposition,  but  had  her  amb' 
tion,  and  (as  Cicero  himself  says)  took  a  larger  shai 
with  him  in  politics,  than  she  permitted  him  to  taka 
in  domestic  business  in  return.     She  now  informed 
him  of  the  prodigy,  and  exasperated  him  against  tb 
criminals.     His  brother  Qiiintus,  and  Publiiis  Ni^^ 
dius'*  one  of  his  philosophical  friends,  of  whom  be 
made  considerable  use  in  the  administration,  streng-th- 
ened  him  in  the  same  purpose. 

Next  day,  the  senate  met  to  deliberate  upon  the 
punishment  of  the  conspirators ;  and  Silanus  being 
first  asked  his  opinion,  moved  for  sending  them  to 
prison,  and  punishing  them  in  ihe  severest  manne 
that  was  possible.     The  rest  in  their  order  agree 
■with  him,  till  it  came  to  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  sub 
sequently  dictator.     Csesar  then  a  young  man,  andrl 
just  in  the  dawn  of  power  both  in  his  measures  and 
his  hopes,  was  taking  that  road  which  he  pursuei* 
till  he  converted  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  i 
monarchy.     This  was  not  at  that  time  indeed  ob>i| 
served  by  otiiers,  but  Cicero  had  strong  suspicions 
of  him  ".     He  took  care,  however,  not  to  give  hiiu  I 
any  handle  against  him.     Some  say,  the  consul  hadH 
almost  obtained  the  necessary  proofs,  and  that  Cffisarii 
had  a  very  narrow  escape.     Others  assert  that  CicerolJ 
purposely  neglected  the  informations  which   might! 
nave  been  bad  against  him,  from  a  fear  of  his  friends 
and  his  great  interest.   For,  had  Cffisar  been  brought 
under  the  same  predicament  with  the  conspirators, 

'^  P.  Nigidim  Figulus,  ihe  motl  learned  of  the  Romaas  after 
Varm  (A.  dell.  iv.  9.),  wat  highly  esteemed  by  Cicero,  as  the  same 
writer  informs  us,  xi.  )].,  on  account  of  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ttenCs,  but  still  more  for  his  co-operation  in  public  mcMurcs.  See 
Eji.  od  Fam,  iv.  13.  He  composed  several  workf.  and  am 
alise  upon  Animals,  and  another  on  Grainmar. 
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it  would  rather  have  contributed  to  save  than  to  de* 
strov  them. 

When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  judgement,  he 
rose  and  moved;  ^^  Not  for  punishing  them  cani* 
^^  tally,  but  for  confiscating  their  estates,  and  loog- 
^^  ing  them  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy  that  Cicero 
^^  should  select,  where  they  might  be  kept  in  diains 
"  till  Catiline  was  conquered  ^^.**  To  this  opinion^ 
which  was  on  the  merciful  side,  and  supported  with 
much  eloquence  by  him  who  gave  it,  Cicero  himself 
added  no  small  weight.  For  in  his  speech  ^^  he  gave 
the  arguments  at  large  for  both  opinions,  first  for  the 
former,  and  subsequently  for  that  of  Cassar.  And 
all  Cicero's  friends,  thinking  it  would  be  less  invidi- 
ous for  him  to  avoid  putting  the  criminals  to  death, 
were  for  the  latter  sentence ;  insomuch  that  even 
Silanus  changed  sides,  and  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  mean  capital  punishment,  as  impri* 
sonment  was  the  most  severe  infliction  which  a  Ro- 
man senator  could  suffer. 

The  matter  thus  went  on,  till  it  came  to  Lutatius 
Catullus.  He  declared  for  capital  punishment,  and 
Cato  *  supported  him,  expressing  in  strong  terms  his 
suspicions  of  Caesar  ;  which  so  roused  the  spirit  and 
indignation  of  the  senate,  that  they  passed  a  decree 
for  sending  the  conspirators  to  execution.  Caesar 
th^  opposed  the  confiscating  of  their  estates ;  for 
he  ^aid  it  was  unreasonable,  when  they  rejected  the 
mild  part  of  his  sentence,  to  adopt  the  severe.  As 
the  majority  still  insisted  upon  it,  he  appealed  to  the 
tribunes.    The  tribunes  indeed  did  not  put  in  their 


^7  Plutarch  seems  here  to  intimate  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Cati- 
line  they  might  be  put  upon  their  trial;  but  it  appears  from  SallusC, 
and  Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  5.,  thlat  Ceesar  had  no  such  intention. 

4*  The  fourth  of  the  Catilinarian  orations,  sect.  4*.  From  thi» 
very  ingenious  harangue,  and  from  Ep.  ad  Att.  xii.  21.  (as  weU  oa 
from  Suetonius,  and  Dio),  it  appears  that  Caesar  was  the  first,  who 
recommended  a  merciful  punishment ;  though  Sallust,  Bell.  Cat.  49.9 
and  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.,  state  that  in  this. he  was  preceded  by  Tir 
berius  Nero.* 

•  See  IV.  365.,  and  V.  72. 


intercession,  but  Cicero  himself  gave  up  the  poin 
and  agreed  that  their  estates  should  not  be  fodeitei 

After  this,  Cicero  went  at  the  head  of  the  seiiate 
to  the  criminals,  who  were  not  all  lodged  in  one 
house,  but  in  those  of  the  several  praetors.  First  he 
took  Lentulus  from  the  Palatine  hill,  and  led  him 
down  the  Via  Sacra,  and  through  the  middle  of  the 
Forum.  The  principal  persons  in  Rome  attended 
the  consul  on  all  sides,  like  a  guard ;  the  people 
stood  silent  at  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  and  tbe 
youth  looked  on  with  fear  and  astoniiihment,  as  if 
they  were  that  day  initiated  '"  in  some  aweful  cere- 
monies of  aristocratic  power.  When  he  had  passed 
the  Forum,  and  was  come  to  the  prison,  he  delivered 
Lentulusto  the  executioner.  Afterward  he  brought 
Cethegus,  and  all  the  rest  in  their  order,  and  thev 
were  put  to  death.  On  his  return  he  saw  others, 
who  were  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  standing  thick 
in  the  Forum.  As  these  did  not  know  the  fate  of 
their  ringleaders,  they  were  waiting  for  night  in 
order  to  go  to  their  rescue,  for  they  supposed  them 
yet  alive.  Cicero,  therefore,  called  out  to  them 
aloud,  "  They  did  live"."  In  this  manner  the  Ro- 
mans, who  choose  to  avoid  all  inauspicious  words, 
express  death. 

It  was  now  growing  lute,  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  Forum  to  his  own  house,  the  people  conducted 
him,  not  in  a  silent  and  orderly  manner,  but  hailing 
him  with  loud  acclamations  and  plaudits,  and  pro- 
nouncing him  '  the  Saviour  and  second  Founder  of 
Rome.'      The    streets   were  illuminated  *'    with   a 


«*  Thig  metaphor  referi  to  the  Eleusinian  MvBtenes,  in  which 
those  about  to  be  initiated  were  tried  by  nutoy  Jreadfut  prace««ei^, 
aiteratioiis  of  light  and  darkness,  shakings  of  the  temple,  horrible 
apparitions.  &c.  previously  to  their  final  adnussion.  Of  these  Clou- 
dian,  de  Rapt.  Proserp.  u,  has  given  a  striking  account.  See  >lso 
'Hicniiet.  np.  Stob.  Serm.  cxix.,  and  Meurs.  EIp^s.  xi.« 

*'  Of  this  niode  of  expression  examples  occur  in  Phiut.  Bacch.  i. 
2.  CnpL  iii.  3.  Trucul.  t.  2.,  Tibul.  Eleg.  itl.  5.,  Virg.  Mn.  H.  325., 
Ac.  Ac." 

ii  lUunuDstiou  m  of  high  aatiquity.    Tbey  came  oriitimllv 
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multitude  gf  lamps  and  torches, 7)laced  by  the  doors* 
The  women  held  out  lights  from*  the  tops  of  die 
houses,  that  they  might  behold  and  pay  a  proper  €OW> 

Eliment  to  the  man  now  followed  in  solemn  processioa 
y  a  train  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  in  Rbne^ 
most  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  nm> 
cessful  wars,  led  up  triumphs,  and  enlarged  the  em* 
pire  both  by  sea  and  land.  All  these,  in  their  dkk 
course  with  each  other  as  they  went  along,  acknow- 
ledged that  Rome  was  indebted  to  many  generals 
and  heroes  of  that  age  for  pecuniary  acquisitkm^ 
for  rich  spoils,  and  for  power  ;  but  for  preservatiim 
and  safety,  to  Cicero  alone,  who  had  rescued  hct 
from  so  imminent  and  dreadful  a  danger.  Not  that 
his  quashing  the  enterprise,  and  punishing  the  defin« 
quents,  appeared  so  extraordinary  a  thing :  but  the 
wonder  was  that  he  should  have  suppressed  the 
greatest  conspiracy  that  ever  existed  with  so  little 
inconvenience  to  the  state,  without  the  smallest  sedi» 
tion  or  tumult :  for  many,  who  had  joined  Catiline, 
left  him  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  Len* 
tulus  and  Cethegus  ;  and  that  traitor,  giving  Antony 
battle  with  the  troops  that  remained,  was  destroyed 
with  his  whole  army. 

Yet  a  few  were  displeased  by  this  conduct  and  suc- 
cess of  Cicero,  and  inclined  to  do  him  all  possible 
injury.  At  their  head  were  some  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  Caesar  who  was  to  be  prsetor,i 
and  Metellus  and  Bestia  tribunes  ^^.  These  last, 
having  entered  upon  their  office  a  few  days  befbi^ 
that  of  Cicero  expired,  would  not  suffer  him  to  ad*- 
dress  the  people.  They  placed  their  own  benches 
on  the  Rostra,  and  only  gave  him  permission  to  take 

from  the  nocturnal  celebration  of  religious  mysteries ;  and  upontbat 
account  involved  the  idea  of  veneration  and  respect. 

**  Bestia  went  out  of  office  on  the  eighth  of  December.  Metel« 
lus  and  Sextius  were  tribunes.  (L.)  To  the  former  of  these  CicerP 
confines  the  charge  of  this  injurious  treatment.  Ep,  ad  Fam.  v.  SL, 
and  in  Pison.  3.* 
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the  oath  upon  laying  down  his  ofEce  ''^  after  which  he 
was  immediately  to  descent].  Accordingly  whenCicero 
went  up,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  fake  the  cus- 
tomary oath ;  but,  silence  being  made,  instead  of  the 
usual  form,  he  adopted  one  whicli  was  new  and  sin- 
gular. The  purport  of  it  was,  t!iat  "  He  had  saved 
his  country,  and  preserved  the  empire;  "  and  all  the 
people  joined  in  it. 

This  exasperated  Ca?sar  and  the  tribunes  still  more, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  create  him  new  troubles. 
Among  other  tilings,  they  proposed  a  decree  for 
calling  Pompey  home  wilh  his  army,  to  suppress  the 
despotic  power  of  Cicero.  Happily  for  him,  and 
for  the  whole  commonwealth,  Cato  was  then  one  of 
the  tribunes.  He  opposed  them  with  an  authority- 
equal  to  theirs,  and  a  reputation  much  superiur,  and 
consequently  broke  their  measures  with  ease.  He 
made  a  set  speech  upon  Cicero's  consulship,  and  re- 
presented it  in  so  glorious  a  hght,  that  the  highest 
honours  were  decreed  him,  and  he  was  denominated 
•  the  Father  of  his  Country;'  a  mark  of  distniction, 
which  none  had  ever  obtained  before.  Cato  be- 
stowed that  title  upon  him  before  the  people,  and 
they  confirmed  it ". 

His  authority  in  Rome  at  that  time  was,  un- 
doubtedly, great;  but  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  many,  not  by  any  bad  action,  but  by  continually 
praising  and  magnifying  himself,  lie  never  entered 
the  senate,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  the  courts 
of  judicature,  but  Catiline  and  Lentulus  were  the 
burthen  of  his  song.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  his 
writings  were  so  interlarded  with  encomiums  on  hioif^H 


*i  The  consuls  look  two  onllis,  one  iipon  entering  into  their  office, 
that 'they  would  act  according  to  the  tawi;'  ai^  theotbcrupon 
quitting  It,  that '  they  had  not  acted  contrary  to  the  law*.' 

*•  Q.  Catuliu  was  the  first,  who  rave  him  the  litlei  Cato,  3*  Uy. 
bune,  confirmed  it  before  the  y>cop&.     (Sec  Kc.  in  PiK».  5.)  J 
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fcelf,  that  though  his  stile  was  elegant  and  delightful^ 
his  discourses  were  disgusting  and  nauseous  to  the 
reader;  for  the  blemish  stuck  to  him,  like  an  in- 
curable disease. 

But,  with  this  insatiable  avidity  of  honour,  he  wm 
never  unwilling  that  others  should  have  their  share. 
For  he  was  entirely  free  from  envy ;  and  it  appears 
by  his  works  that  ne  was  most  liberal  in  his  praises^ 
not  only  of  the  ancients,  but  of  his  contemporaries* 
Many  of  his  remarkable  sayings  likewise^  of  this  na* 
ture,  are  preserved.  Thus  of  Aristotle  he  observed, 
••  That  he  was  a  river  of  flowing  gold ; "  and  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  '^  That,  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak,  he 
^^  would  speak  as  he  did/'  Theophrastus  be  used  to 
call  his  *^  particular  favourite;''  and,  being  asked 
which  of  Demosthenes*  orations  he  thought  the  best^ 
he  answered,  ••  The  longest.^  Some,  %ho  aflect  to-be 
zealous  admirers  of  that  orator,  complain  indeed  of 
Cicero's  having  said  in  one  of  his  Epistles  ^%  **  That 
^^  Demosthenes  occasionally  tiodded  in  bis  orations  f* 
but  they  forget  the  many  great  encomiums,  which  be 
bestowed  upon  him  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  and 
do  not  consider  that  he  gave  the  title  of  *  Philippics^ 
to  his  own  Orations  against  Mark  Antony,  wiiich' 
were  his  most  elaborate  compositions.  There  was( 
not  one  of  his  contemporaries  celebrated  either  for 
his  eloquence  or  philosophy,  whose  fame  he  did  not 
promote,  either  by  speaking  or  writing  of  him  in  a; 
favourable  mianner.  He  persuaded  Csesar,  when 
dictator,  to  grant  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic  the  free- 
dom of  Rome.  He  likewise  prevailed  upon  the 
council  of  Areopagus  to  make  an  order,  desiring  him 
to  remain  at  Athens  to  instruct  the  youth,  and  not 
deprive  their  city  of  such  an  ornament.    There  are 

^^  This  18  not  now  extant,  but  is  mentioned  by  Qohitilian  x.  l.xii.  1. 
Afler  all  however,  what  Is  it  but  to  pronounce  nim  less  than  perfect? 
Wliat  is  it  more,  than  what  Horace  has  pronounced  of  Homer  ? 
What  is  it,  in  short,  but  the  inevitable  condition  of  himianity  it« 
self  ?  In  his  Orator  he  observes,  that  though  Demosthenes  does 
not  realise  his  idea  of  perfection,  he  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any 
•thcr  person.* 
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moreover  extant  letters  of  Cicero  to  Herodes*',  and 
others  to  his  son,  in  which  he  directs  tliem  to  study 
philosophy  under  Cratippus.  But  he  accuses  Gor- 
gias  the  rhetorician  of  having  accustomed  his  son  to 
a  life  of  pleasure  and  intemperance,  and  therefore 
forbids  the  young  man  his  society*".  Among  bis 
Greek  letters  this,  and  another  to  Pelops  the  Byzan- 
tine, are  all  that  discover  any  thing  of  resentment. 
His  reprimand  to  Gorgias  was  certainly  proper,  if  he 
really  were  the  worthless  and  dissolute  man,  which 
he  was  said  to  be ;  but  he  betrays  an  excessive  mean- 
ness  in  his  expostulations  with  Pelops,  fur  having 
neglected  to  procure  him  certain  honours  from  the 
city  of  Byzantium. 

These  were  the  effecta  of  his  vanity.  Superior 
keenness  of  expression  likewise,  which  he  had  at 
command,  led  him  into  many  violations  of  decorum. 
He  pleaded  for  Munatius  ^^  in  a  certain  cause,  and 
his  client  was  acquitted  in  con:iequence  of  his  de- 
fence. At  a  subsequent  period  Munatius  prosecuted 
Sabinus,  one  of  Cicero's  friends ;  upon  which,  he  was 
90  much  transported  with  anger,  as  to  say ;  "  Dost 
"  thou  suppose  it  was  the  merit  of  thy  cause  that 
"  saved  thee,  and  not  rather  the  cloud  **  which  I 
"  threw  over  thy  crimes,  and  which  kept  tbem  out 
"  of  the  sight  of  the  court?"  He  had  succeeded  in 
an  encomium  upon  Marcus  Crassus  from  the  Ro»> 
trum ;  and  a  few  days  afterward  as  publicly  re* 
proached  him.  "What!"  said  Cra^sus,  "  did  you 
"  not  lately  praise  me,  in  the  place  where  you  now 
*' stand?"    "True,"  answered  Cicero,  "but!  did 

"  I'o  whom  Cicero  htd  entrusted  his  ioa  during  his  re»dence  ai 
AUiaiis,  with  a  view  of  receiving  from  hira  occasional  account*  of 
hia  proficiency.     See  Ep.  ad  Att.  xiv.  16.  xv,  16.' 

**  SecEp.  ad  Fsm.  xvi.  21.,  in  which  young  Cicero  iofonn*  Tir* 
of  his  compliiincc  with  his  f&ihcr's  prohibition.* 

i*T.  Munatius  Piancus  Dursa,  wno  vaa  tribune  A,  U-  C.  TOI., 
I  the  ennny  of  Cicero  8»d  Milo       Si:e  £p.  ad  Fam.  vii.  9. 
i.  4.' 
Cicero  boMtcd  he  did  m  tlie  cause  of  Clueotiua,  QuiQt. 
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it  by  way  of  ex{)enfliekit,  to  see  ^haf  I  could  make 
(of  a  bad  subject/'  Crassus  hid  once  affirmed^ 
that  none  bf  his  family  ever  lived  above  three-iscore 
yMrr;  but  #a8  subtequently  desirous  of  contradii^ 
mg  it^  attd  Wid,^^  What  could  I  be  thinking  of,  whek 
*«  I  asserted  inich  a  thing  ? "  "  You  knew/'  8*id 
Cicero'y  ^that  such  iiri  assertion  would  be  hiffhiy 
<<  agreeable  '■  to  the  Rooian  people.^  Crassus  hap> 
pened  onis  day  to  profess  himself  much  pleased  with 
that  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  '  The  good  roan  is  dwayt 
*  rich  :*  *•  I  believe,"  said  Cicero^  "  there  is  another 
^^  more  agreeable  to  you,  ^  All  things  belong  to  th^ 
^  prudent  ^\'  "*  For  Crassus  was  notoriously  covetous. 
Crassus  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  resembled  a  mail 
named  Axius  so  much,  that  his  mother  was  suspected 
of  having  had  an  intrigue  with  him.  This  young  man 
spoke  in  the  senate  with  great  applause ;  and  Cicero, 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  him,  answered  in 
Greek,  asias  CrasBou^.  Wheii  Crassus  was  abotii  to 
set  out  for  Syria,  he  thought  it  better  to  l^ve  Cicero 
his  friend  than  his  enemy,  and  therefore  addresiisd 
him  one  day  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  told  him  lie 
would  come  and  sup  with  him^.  Cicero  accept^ 
the  offer  with  equal  pcditeness.  A  few  days  after* 
ward  Vatinius  likewise  applied  to  him  by  his  friendjri, 
and  desired  a  reconciliation.  **  What!''  said  Cicerd^ 
^*  does  Vatinius  too  want  to  sup  with  me  ? ''  Siidl 
were  his  jests  upon  Crassus. 

Vatinius  (as  before  observed)  bad  scrophulous 
tumours  in  his  neck,  and  one  day  when  he  was  plead* 
ing,  Cicero  called  him  ^^  a  tumid  orator.**  An  ac- 
count was  once  brought  to  him  that  Vatinius  Wak 
dead,  which    being  subsequently  contradicted,  fac 

*'  wmrrm  umt  m  r«^ir.  The  Greek  r«^  tignifies  '  cunning,  direwd; 
prudent/  as  well  as  *  wise ;'  and  in  any  of  the  former  acceptationib 
the  Stoic  maxim  was  applicable  to  Crassus.  Thusyhf^^  in  Latid^ 
is  used  indifierentl;  either  for  *  saving  prudence,*  or  for  *  sob^ 
wisdom.*  .  '"' 

^  A  scandalous  pun,  which  might  mean  either  that  the  yobttl^ 
man  was  worUiy  of  Crassus,  or  that  he  was  the  son  of  Axius. 

*3  See  Ep.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.» 
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■said,  "  Perdition  seize  the  tongue,  that  told  tite 
"lie^M"  When  Cffisar  proposed  a  decree  for  dis- 
tributitig  the  lands  in  Campania  among  the  soldiers, 
many  oT  the  senators  were  displeased  at  it;  and 
Lucius  Gellius''^  in  particular,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  them,  declared,  "  That  shall  never  be  so 
"  long  as  I  live."  "  Let  us  wait  awhile  then,"  said 
Cicero ;  "  for  Gellius  requires  no  very  long  credit" 
There  was  one  Octavius,  to  whom  it  bad  been  ob- 
jected, that  '  he  was  an  Afriaan.'  One  day  when 
Cicero  was  pleading,  this  man  said  he  could  not  liear 
him  :  "  That  is  somewhat  strange,"  observed  Cicero  ; 
"  for  you  are  not  without  a  hole  in  your  ear*'." — 
When  Metellus  Nepos  told  him,  "  That  lie  had 
"  ruined  more  as  an  evidence,  than  he  had  saved  as 
"  an  advocate :"  "  I  grant  it,"  said  Cicero,  '*  for  I 
"  have  more  truth  than  eloquence."  A  young  man, 
who  lay  under  the  imputation  of  having  given  liis 
father  a  poisoned  cake,  talking  in  an  insolent  man- 
ner, and  threatening  Cicero  with  the  weight  of  iiis 
reproaches,  Cicero  replied ;  "  I  had  much  rather 
'*  nave  them,  than  your  cake."  Publiua  Sestius  liad 
taken  Cicero,  among  others,  for  his  advocate  in  a 
cause  of  some  importance,  and  yet  he  would  suffer 
no  man  to  speak  but  himself  When  it  appeai-ed 
that  he  would  be  acquitted,  and  the  judges  were 
giving  their  verdict,  Cicero  called  to  him  and  said  ; 
'•  Sestius,  make  the  best  use  of  your  time  to-day,  for 

''<  For  more  of  LliU  facetioiuncss  on  the  same  subject,  &ce  QuiuU 
vi.  8.« 

*i  This  man  hntl  always  been  t-orrect  in  liis  polJttM,  and  frequent- 
Jy  bore  the  moet  honourable  tcstimoDT  to  both  (Jicero  and  Cato. 
See  Cic  iu  FUoa.  3.  A  \i\t;asiiot  itory  is  related  i>t'  his  6oahomnat 
by  Allicus.  De  Legg.  i-  20.» 

**  A  mark  of  slavery  among  some  Dations,  derived  perbapB  ori- 
ginally fVom  the  Jews.  See  Kxod.  xxi.  6->  Deut.  w.  17-;  but  the 
Africans  wore  pendents  in  their  ears,  by  way  of  ornameal.  (See 
Tilacrob.  Saturn,  vlj.  3.)  Pcironius,  lilceHiM.  and  Dio  mention  tliia 
Its  an  African  cuslom.  It  B]i}>ears  however  from  Xenoph.  Aiiab.  uL 
BudJuv.  L  IO.S.I  to  b.ive  been  practised  likewise  in  Asia.  Upon 
tilt!  nbscure  extraction  of  the  person  in  question,  there  ua  una 
gueeri,  Ep.  ad  Vmn.  vii.  9.  and  16. • 
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«  to-morrow  you  will  be  out  of  office  ^^''  Publhis 
Cotta  who  affected  to  be  thought  an  able  lawyei;^ 
though  he  had  neither  learning  nor  capacity,  being 
summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  certain  cause,  declared; 
**  He  knew  nothing  of  the  matter."  "  Perhaps,** 
said  Cicero,  ^*  you  think  I  am  asking  you  some 
**  question  in  law."  Metellus  Nepos,  in  some  differ- 
ence with  Cicero,  often  asking  him,  "  Who  is  yout 
"  father?'*  he  replied,  **  Your  mother  has  made  it 
^^  much  more  dimcult  for  you  to  answer  that  ques- 
*'  tion  :**  for  his  mother  had  not  the  most  unsullied 
reputation.  This  Metellus  was  himself  a  man  of  a 
light  unbalanced  mind.  He  suddenly  quitted  thl^ 
tribunitial  office,  and  sailed  to  Pompey  in  Syria  ^*; 
and,  when  there,  he  returned  in  a  manner  still  more 
absurd.  Upon  the  death  of  his  preceptor  Philagrus, 
he  buried  him  in  a  pompous  manner,  and  place4 
the  figure  of  a  crow  in  marble  on  his  monument^. 
"  This,"  remarked  Cicero,  "  was  one  of  the  wisest 
things  you  ever  did  ;  for  your  preceptor  has  taught 
you  rather  to  fly  than  speak  ^^.'*  Marcus  Appius 
having  mentioned,  in  the  introduction  to  one  of^hiis 
pleadings,  that  his  friend  had  desired  him  to  try  every, 
resource  of  care,  eloquence,  and  fidelity  in  his  cause, 
Cicero  said ;  '^  What  a  hard-hearted  man  you  are^ 
*^  not  to  do  any  one  thing,  that  your  friend  has  de- 
"  sired  of  you!'*  ..^ 

It  seems  not  foreign  to  the  business  of  an  orator^ 
to  use  this  cutting  raillery  against  enemies  or  oppO'^ 
nents ;  but  bis  employing  it  indiscriminately,  merely 

^7  Probid)]y  Sestius,  not  being  a  professed  advocate,  would  not 
be  employed  to  speak  for  any  body  else ;  and  therefore  Cicero  meant, 
that  he  should  mdulge  his  vanity  in  speaking  for  himself.  (L.) 
This  Sestius  is  the  one  for  whom  Cicero  pleaded,  and  of  whom  he 
makes  mention,  £p.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  3,  4.,  and  ad  Att.  vii.  17.         '  * 

«  See  the  Life  of  Cato,  V.  77. 

^  It  was  usual  amons  the  ancients  to  place  emblematic  fiffures 
upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead;  and  these  were  either  such  in*' 
struments  as  represented  the  profession  of  the  deceased,  or  such 
animals  as  resembled  them  in  oisposition. 

70  Alluding  to  the  celerity  of  his  expeditions. 
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with  a  view  to  raise  a  laugh,  rendered  hira  extremely 
obnoxious.  To  give  a  few  instances :  he  used  to  call 
Marcus  Aquilius,  '  Adrastus,'  because  he  had  two 
sons-in-law  who  were  both  in  exile".  Lucius  Cotta. 
a  great  lover  of  wine,  was  censor  when  Cicero  soli- 
cited the  consulship.  Cicero  in  the  course  of  his 
canvas,  happening  to  be  thirsty,  asked  for  soma 
water,  and  said  to  his  friends  who  stood  round  him 
as  he  drank  ;  "  You  do  well  to  conceal  me,  for  you 
"  are  afraid  that  the  censor  will  call  me  to  account 
*'  for  drinking  water."  Meeting  Voconius  one  day 
with  ihiee  daughters,  who  were  very  plain  women, 
he  cried  out, 


On  this  conceptioa  Phabus  never  imilcd  '>' 


irVn^^ 


Marcus  Gellius,  who  was  supposed  to  he  of  sei 
extraction,  happening  to  read  some  letters  in  thi 
senate  with  a  loud  and  strong  voice,  "  Do  not  be 
**  surprised  at  it,"  said  Cicero,  "  for  there  have  been 
"  public  cryers  in  his  family."  Fauslus  '^  the  son  of 
Sylla  the  dictator,  who  had  proscribed  great  numbers 
of  Romans,  having  run  deeply  into  debt  and  wasted 
a  considerable  part  of  his  estate,  was  obliged  to  put 
up  public  bills  for  the  sale  of  it.  Upon  which  Cicero 
■aid,  "  I  like  these  bills  much  better  tlian  his  father's." 

Many  hated  him  for  these  keen  sarcasms,  which 
encouraged  Cloditis  and  his  faction  to  form  their 
schemes  against  him.  The  occasion  was  as  follows  : 
Clodius,  who  was  of  a  noble  (iimily,  young  and  ad- 
venturous, entertained  a  passion  for  Pompeia,  the 
wife  of  Caesar.  This  induced  Iiim  to  get  privately 
into  Cee-sar's  house,  which  he  did  in  the  habit  of  a 

T'  Ths  Adrsstiii  alluded  to  married  his  two  daughters  to  Eteocles 
and  Pulynices  wtio  wen:  both  banished. 

""  A  verse  of  Soplioeics,  ipcaklne  of  Laius  the  father  of  (Edipos. 

»  Sylla.  who  had  named  nimselt  Felix,  called  hie  twina  FcuMus 
and  FaiuCa.  The  young  roan,  ^ho  hud  iiiunied  Pompey's  dsughter, 
was  at  length  taken  in  .Africa,  and  by  C'lesor'*  ordtx  put  to  death. 
See  Dio,  sli.,  and  Hirtius  de  Bell.  Afrie.  9.5.  To  his  dtbt»  Ui  kUu, 
NOn  is  made  by  Cicero,  £p,  ^d  At(.  ix.  1|,* 
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female  mustciao.  The  women  were  then  offering 
there  that  mysterious  sacriiSce^  which  is  kept  fhmi 
the  sight  and  knowledge  of  tnen.  fiut  though  no 
man  is  su&red  to  assist  in  it»  Clodius,  who  was  v^ 
young  and  had  his  &ce  yet  smooth,  hoped  to  pass 
throt^h  the  women  to  Pompeia  undiscovered.  Hav- 
ing entered  a  large  house  however  in  the  night,  he 
was  puzded  to  find  his  way ;  and  one  of  the  women 
belonging  to  Aurelia,  Csesar's  mother,  seeing  him 
wandering  up  and  down,  asked  him  his  name.  Being 
now  forced  to  speak,  he  said  he  was  seeking  AbtHy 
one  of  Pompeia's  maids.  The  woman,  perceiving  it 
was  not  a  female  voice,  shrieked  out,  and  called  the 
matrons  together.  Upon  which  they  immediately 
made  fast  the  doors,  and  searching  the  whole  house, 
found  Clodius  sculking  in  the  apartment  of  the  maid^ 
by  whom  he  had  been  introduced. 

As  this  afikir  made  a  great  noise,  Csesar  divorced 
Pompeia,  and  prosecuted  ^^  Clodius  for  his  impietiy* 
Cicero  was  at  that  time  his  friend ;  for  during  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  he  had  been  ready  to  give'hiitt 
lall  the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  even  attended  n 
one  of  his  guards.  But  as  Clodius  insisted  in  his  de* 
fence,  that  he  was  not  then  at  Rome,  but  at  a  con<* 
siderable  distance  in  the  country;  Cicero  deposed 
that  he  came  that  very  day  to  bis  house,  and  tdked 
with  him  about  some  particular  business.  This  waa^ 
indeed,  matter  of  fact;  yet  probably  it  was  not  so 
much  the  influence  of  truth,  as  the  necessity  of  satis- 
fying his  wife  Terentia,  which  induced  him  to  de- 
clare it  She  hated  Clodius,  on  account  of  his  sister 
Clodia ;  who,  she  was  persuaded,  was  anxious  to  get 
Cicero  for  her  husband,  and  managed  the  design  by 
one  Tullus.  As  Tullus  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  likewise  made  frequent  visits  to  Clodia^ 
who  was  his  neighbour,  this  circumstance  strengthen* 

94  He  was  prosecuted  by  a  tribune,  accordiw  to  Plutarch's 
former  and  more  accurate  account,  in  tbe  Life  of  Caesar,  IV.  SOS. 
That  Clodius  had  been  at  least  not  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  appeni 
from  his  Orat.  De  Ptov.  Cons.  9.* 
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ed  her  suspicions.  Besides,  Terentia  was  a  woman 
of  an  imperious  temper,  and  having  the  ascendency 
over  her  husband,  instigated  him  tu  give  evidence 
against  Clodius.  Many  other  persons  of  honour 
alleged  against  him  the  crimes  of  perjury,  of  fraud, 
of  having  bribed  the  people,  and  corrupted  the 
women.  Nay,  Lucullus  brought  his  maid-servants 
to  prove  that  Clodius  had  a  criminal  commerce  with 
his  own  sister,  who  was  that  nobleman's  wife.  Tbis 
"was  the  youngest  of  the  sisters.  And  it  was  gene- 
rally believed,  tiiat  he  had  had  connexions  of  the  same 
kind  with  his  other  sisters;  one  of  whom,  named 
Tertia,  was  married  to  Martins  Rex,  and  the  other 
(CJodia)  to  Metelliis  Celer.  The  latter  was  nick- 
named '  Quad  ran  taria,'  because  one  of  her  lovers  had 
palmed  upon  her  a  purse  of  small  brass  money,  instead 
of  silver;  the  smallest  brass-coin  being  called  a 
Cluadraus'^.  It  was  upon  this  sister's  account,  that 
Clodius  was  most  censured.  As  the  people  set  them- 
selves  both  against  the  witnesses  and  the  prosecutors, 
the  judges  were  so  terriiied,  that  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  place  a  guard  about  the  court ;  and 
most  o^  them  confounded  the  letters  upon  tbe 
tablets"".  He  seemed,  however,  to  be  acquitted  by 
the  majority  ;  but  this  was  owing,  it  was  reported,  to 
pecuniary  applications.  Hence  Catulus,  when  he 
met  the  judges,  said,  "  You  were  right  in  desiring  a 
"  guard  for  your  defence;  for  you  were  afraid,  that 
"  somebody  would  take  the  money  from  you."  And 
when  Clodius  told  Cicero,  that  the  judges  did  not 
give  credit  to  his  deposition ;  "  Yea,"  said  he,  "  five 
"  and  twenty  of  them  believed  me,  for  so  many  con- 


teilaia,  as  appi 
s  the  price  fo 


n  froni  Vairoi 

batliiiig  (Hor. 

ith  a  bathing-mui 


"  There  wan  a  smaller,  called  a 
de  L.  L.  V.  5W).     Bui  the  fNottra.-s 
Sat.  I.  iii.  137.)i  and  to  an  intrigue  of  Cloilia  1 
Cicero  alludes.  Tro  M.  del.  26.' 

''■  See  the  parallel  paveitge,  in  the  Life  of  CieMr,  IV.  369.,  not. 
(16.)  The  bnberjr  is  distincdy  affirmed  by  CIc.  Ep.  ad  Att.  i,  lO., 
where  CuCulus'  obai^rvation,  and  Cicero's  rclort  upon  Clodiuc,  ar« 
both  to  bo  found.* 
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^  demned  you :  nor  did  the  other  thirty  believe  yoOi 
^^  for  they  did  not  acquit  you  till  they  had  received 
'*  your  money."  As  to  Caesar,  when  he  was  called 
upon,  he  gave  no  testimony  against  Clodius ;  neither 
did  he  affirm,  that  he  was  certain  of  any  injury  done 
to  his  bed.  He  only  said,  ''  He  had  divorced  Fom- 
*'  peia,  because  the  wife  of  Caesar  ought  not  only  to 
"  be  clear  from  sudh  a  crime,  but  also  from  the  very 
"  suspicion  of  it  ^^" 

After  Clodius  had  escaped  this  danger,  and  was 
elected  tribune  of  the  people,  he  immediately  at> 
tacked  Cicero,  and  left  neither  circumstance  nor 

Eerson  untried  to  ruin  him.  He  gained  the  peopUs 
y  laws,  which  flattered  their  inclinations  ^%  and  the 
consuls  by  decreeing  them  large  and  wealthy  pro* 
vinces  ^  for  Piso  was  to  have  Macedon,  and  Gabinius^ 
Syria.  He  enrolled  many  mean  and  indigent  per* 
sons  as  citizens ;  and  armed  a  number  of  slaves  for 
his  constant  attendants.  Of  the  great  triumvirate, 
Crassus  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Cicero,  Pompejr 
indifferently  caressed  both  parties,  and  Caesar  wa9 
about  to  set  off  upon  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Though 
the  latter  was  not  his  friend,  but  rather  since  Cati? 
line's  affair  suspected  of  enmity,  it  was  to  him  that  hq 
now  applied.  The  favour  which  he  solicited  was, 
that  he  would  take  him  as  his  lieutenant ;  and  Caesar 
granted  it  '^    Clodius,  perceiving  that  Cicero  woul4 

7»  Hor.  Sat  I.  vi.  82. 

'        pudicum^ 
Qm  primus  virtuHs  honosy  servavit  ab  omni 
Non  soiumJactOf  verum  opprobrio  quoquey  turpi,* 

"^  Of  these,  four  are  mentioned  by  Asconius,  in  his  notes  on  Ctd 
Orat.  in  Pison.  6. ;  the  first  ordaining  that  corn,  which  had  been 
previously  sold  at  a  low  price,  should  be  distributed  gratis  to  the 
multitude ;  the  second,  that  no  observations  of  the  heavens  should 
take  place  on  the  days  of  public  business ;  the  third,  that  the  old 
cuilds  should  be  re-establistied,  and  new  ones  instituted ;  and  the 
last,  that  the  censors  should  not  strike  any  one  out  of  his  class  with- 
out a  formal  accusation,  and  the  full  concurrence  of  the  two  col- 
le^ues.* 

79  Cicero  himself  says,  that  this  lieutenancy  was  a  voluntary  otkt 
0{  Cesar's.  (L.)    (Ep.  ad  Att.  ii.  18.  29.,  and  de  Pror.  Cons.  IT.)* 
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thus  get  beyond  the  reach  of  his  tribunitial  power, 
pretended  to  be  inclined  to  a  reconciliation.  He 
threw  most  of  the  blame  of  the  late  difference  upon 
Terentiaj  and  spoke  always  of  Cicero  in  terms  of 
candour,  not  like  an  adversary  vindictively  inclined, 
but  as  one  friend  might  complain  of  another.  This 
removed  Cicero's  fears  so  entirely "",  that  he  gave  up 
the  lieutenancy  to  which  Cicsar  had  appointed  him, 
and  began  to  attend  to  business  as  before. 

Cxsar  was  so  much  piqued  at  this  proceeding,  that 
he  encouraged  Clodiiis  against  him,  and  drew  off 
Pompey  entirely  irom  his  interest  He  declared 
likewise  before  the  people,  that  Cicero  in  his  opinion 
had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  justice 
and  law,  in  having  without  any  form  of  trial  put 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to  death"'.  This  was  the 
charge,  whicli  he  was  summoned  to  answer,  Cicero 
then  put  on  mowning,  let  his  hair  grow,  and  with 
every  token  of  distress  went  round  to  supplicate  the 
people.  Clodius  took  care  to  meet  him  in  every 
street  with  his  audacious  and  insolent  crew,  who  in- 
sulted him  on  his  change  of  dress,  and  often  disturb- 
ed his  applications  by  pelting  him  with  dirt  and 
stones.  Almost  all  the  equestrian  order,  however, 
went  into  mourning  with  him ;  and  no  fewer  than 
twenty  thousand  young  men  of  the  best  families  at- 
tended him  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  entreated 
the  people  in  his  behalf  Afterward  the  senate  met, 
with  an  intent  to  decree  that  the  people  should  change 
their  habits,  as  in  times  of  public  mourning.  But  a» 
the  consuls  opposed  it,  and  Clodius  beset  the  house 
with  his  armed  band  of  ruffians,  many  of  the  senators 


Tlmt  both  Cicsar  and  Pompey  ivcrc  perfidious  in  their  present  attecu 
tions  U>  Cieero,  appears  from  Dio  xxxviii.  15.* 

'°  It  ii  not  clear,  that  Cicero  was  influenced  W  this  conduct  •f 
Clodius:  he  had  always  expressed  a  great  Judillereiice  upon  the 
subject,  lib.) 

"  See  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  i5.  This  a.uemblv  wa*  held  willtout  the 
vails,  in  order  that  Czsar,  who  bad  already  leii  the  city  u  provon- 
Hit,  might  be  able  to  aileod.    Sec  Dio,  ib.' 
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can  out^  rending  t^eir  garments  and  exclaiming 
against  the  outrage. 

But  this  spectacle  excited  neither  compassion,  nor 
shame;  audit  appeared  that  Cicero  must  either  eo 
into  exile,  or  decide  the  dispute  by  the  sword*  In 
this  extremity,  he  applied  to  Pompey  for  assistance  ; 
but  he  had  purposely  absented  himself,  and  remained 
at  his  Alban  villa.  Cicero  first  sent  his  son-in-law 
Piso  to  him,  and  subsequently  went  himself.  When 
Pompey  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  he  could  not 
bear  to  look  him  in  the  face.  He  was  confounded 
at  the  thought  of  an  interview  with  his  injured  friend, 
who  had  fought  such  great  battles  for  him,  and  ren* 
dered  him  so  many  services  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration. But  being  now  son-in-law  to  Caesar^ 
he  sacrificed  his  former  obligations  to  that  connexion^' 
and  went  out  at  a  back-door  in  order  to  avoid  his 
presence.  **. 

Cicero,  thus  betrayed  and  deserted,  had  recourse 
to  the  consuls.  Gabinius  always  treated  him  rudely;, 
but  Fiso  behaved  with  some  civility.  He  advised 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  torrent  of  Clodius'  rage» 
to  bear  this  change  of  the  times  with  patience,  and 
to  be  once  more  the  saviour  of  his  country,  which 
for  his  sake  was  involved  in  all  this  trouble  and  com« 
motion. 

After  this  answer,  Cicero  consulted  with  his  friends. 
Lucullus  advised  him  to  stay,  and  assured  him  he 
would  be  victorious.  Others  ^  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  best  to  fly,  because  the  people  would  soon  long 
for  his  return,  when  they  were  weary  of  Clodius* 
madness  and  extravagance.  The  last  advice  he 
adopted ;  and  taking  a  statue  of  Minerva,  which  he 
had  long  kept  in  his  house  with  great  devotion,  car* 

*^  In  thj^  Dip  aeems  to  agree  with  Plutarch,  and  Cic  m  Pi«oa« 
91.  conyeys  the  same  idea;  but  from  £p.  ad  Att.  x.  4.  it  appeals 
that  Cicero  bad  8Q  ipteryiew  with  Pompey,  before  he  went  inta 


*3  Cato  and  Horteniius.  See  Dio.  ib.,  and  Ep.  ad  Att.  iil  15.»  ad 
ft.  Fratr.  i.  S.* 
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ried  it  to  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated  it  there  with  this 

"  wcription, 

"  To  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Rome," 

^ About  midnight,  he  privately  quitted  the  city; 

and,  with  some  friends  who  attended  to  escort  him» 
took  his  route  on  foot  through'  Lucania,  intending 
thence  to  pass  over  into  Sicily. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was  fled,  than 
Clodius  procured  a  decree  of  banishment  against 
him,  prohibiting  him  fire  and  water,  and  admission 
into  any  house  within  five  hundred  ^*  miles  of  Ifaly. 
But  such  was  the  veneration,  which  the  people  harj 
for  Cicero,  that  in  general  there  was  no  regard  paid 
to  the  decree.  They  showed  him  every  kind  of 
civility,  and  conducted  him  on  his  way  with  the  most 
cordial  attention.  Only  at  Hipponium,  a  city  of 
Lucania  (now  called  Vibo)  one  Vibius  a  native  of 
Sicily,  who  had  particular  obligations  to  him,  and 
among  other  things  had  held  an  appointment  under 
him  when  consul  as  surveyor  of  the  works,  now  re- 
fused to  admit  him  into  his  house ;  but  at  the  same 
time  acquainted  him,  that  he  would  appoint  a  place 
m  the  country  for  his  reception.  And  Caius  Virgi- 
nius,  the  prietor  of  Sicily,  though  indebted  to  Cicero 
for  signal  services,  wrote  to  forbid  him  entrance  into 
that  island. 

Discouraged  by  these  instances  of  ingratitude,  he 
repaired  to  Bmndusium,  where  he  embarked  for 
DvTrhachium.  At  first  he  had  a  favourable  gale,  but 
the  next  day  the  wind  turned  about,  and  drove  him 
back  to  port  He  set  sail  again,  however,  as  soon  as 
the  wind  was  fair.  It  is  reported,  that  when  he  was 
about  to  land  at  Dyrrhachium, there  happened  to  be  an 
earthquake,  and  the  sea  retired  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Hence  the  soothsayers  in- 
ferred, that  his  exile  would  be  of  no  long  continu- 
ance, as  these  were  tokens  of  a  sudden  change.. 
TJumbers  of  people  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 
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add  the  cities  of  Greece  strove  which  should  show 
him  the  highest  civilities ;  yet  he  continued  dejected 
and  disconsolate.  Like  a  passionate  lo^er,  he  often 
cast  a  longing  look  toward  Italy,  and  behaved  with  a 
littleness  of  spirit  not  to  have  been  antidpated  in 
one,  who  had.eiijoyed  such  opportunities  oir  cultiwh 
tion  from  letters  and  philosophy.  Nay,  he  had  often 
desired  his  friends  not  to  call  him  an  orator,  but  a 

Philosopher;  because  he  had  made  philosophy  his 
usiness^  and  rhetoric  only  the  instrument  of  his  poll* 
tical  operations.  But  opinion®^  has  great  power  to 
dilute  the  tincture  of  philosophy,  and  infuse  the  pas* 
sions  of  the  vulgar  into  the  minds  of  statesmen,  wh6 
have  a  necessary  connexion  and  commerce  with  the 
multitude ;  unless  they  take  care  so  to  engage  ill 
every  thing  extrinsic  as  to  attend  exclusively  to  the 
business,  without  imbibing  the  passions  that  are  thidi 
ordinary  consequence  of  that  business. 

After  Clodius  htid  banished  Cicero,  he  burned  his 
villas  and  his  house  in  Rome^  and  on  the  place  where 
the  latter  had  stood  erected  a  temple  to  Liberty. 
His  goods  he  put  up  to  auction,  ana  the  crier  gave 
notice  of  it  every  day,  but  no  buyer  appeared.  By 
these  means,  he  became  formidable  to  the  patricians  s 
and  having  drawn  the  people  with  him  into  the  most 
audacious  insolence  and  enrontery,  he  attacked  Pom« 
pey,  and  called  in  question  some  of  his  acts  and  or- 
dinances in  the  wars.  This  exposing  Fompey  to 
censure,  he  deeply  blamed  himself  for  having  aban- 
doned Cicero ;  and,  entirely  altering  his  plan,  adopts 
ed  every  method  for  effecting  his  return.  As  Clo^ 
dius  constantly  opposed  them,  the  senate  decreed 
that  no  public  business  of  any  kind  should  be  de- 
spatched by  their  body,  till  Cicero  was  recalled. 
In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  ^,  the  sedition  in- 


*^  A«^  ugnifies  not  only  '  opinion,*  but  '  fame»*  and  (by  an 
figure)  *  a  passion  for  fame.*    The  reader  will  choose  which 
he  thinks  best. 

•«  /This  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Cicero's  age,  B.  C.  57.    y9lik 
rtspoct  to  JUs  brother's  danger,  mentioned  below,  FluUrch  iippeara 
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creased :  some  of  the  tribunes  were  wounded  in  the 
Forum ;  and  QuintUB,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  Was 
left  ft?r  dead  among  the  slain.  The  people  began 
now  to  change  their  opinion  ;  and  Annius  Milo,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  sum- 
mon  Clodius  to  answer  for  his  violation  of  the  public 
peace.  Many  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  cities,  joined  Poinpey;  with  whose 
assistance  he  drove  Clodius  out  of  the  Forum,  and 
then  assembled  the  citizens  to  vote.  Nothing,  it  is 
said,  was  ever  carried  among  the  commons  with  so 
much  unanimity ;  and  the  senate,  vying  with  tJtem 
in  their  proofs  of  attachment  to  Cicero,  decreed  their 
thanks  to  the  cities,  which  had  treated  him  witb  i 
kindness  and  respect  during  his  exile ;  and  that  I 
town  and  country-houses,  which  Clodius  had  deraq 
lished,  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge". 

Sixteen  months  after  his  banishment,  Cicero  i 
turned ;  and  such  joy  was  expressed  by  the  citiet 
and  so  much  eagerness  to  meet  him  was  displaytt 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  that  his  own  account  of  it  fal' 
short  of  the  truth,  though  he  remarked**,  *'  ItaJ 
*'  had  brought  him  upon  her  shoulders  to  Romeji 
Crassus,  who  was  his  enemy  before  his  exile,  no" 
readily  went  to  meet  him,  and  was  reconciled, 
this,  he  said  he  was  desirous  to  oblige  his  son  Pub^^ 
lius,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  Cicero  taking  his  op- 
portunity when  Clodius  was  absent  %  went  up  wiUfc> 
a  large  party  to  the  Capitol,  and  destroyed  the  i 
bunitial  tables,  in  which  were  recorded  all  the  ad 


to  have  confgunded  Qui 
Cic.  pro  Sevt.  S5-37.* 

*'  The  GoneuU  decrued  for  rebuilding  his  house  in  Rome  n 
11,0001,,  for  his  TuBculan  villa  nearly  :«000l.,  and  fur  his  Fore 
villa  about  half  that  bUm,  which  Cicero  called  '  a  verj  scanty  e 
*    Ep.  ad  Att.  iv.  2. 
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of  Clodiw*  time.  Clodius  loudly  complained  of  thit 
proceeding ;  but  Cicero  answered,  ^^  That  his  a(i- 
*^  pototment  as  tribune  was  irregular,  because  he  was 
'^  of  a  patrician  family  ^,  and  consequently  all  his 
'^  acts  null  and  void/'  At  this  Cato  was  displeasedt 
and  opposed  Cicero  in  the  assertion.  Not  that  he 
commended  Clodius ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  es- 
tremely  offended  at  his  administration:  but  he  re- 
presented, ^^  That  it  would  be  a  violent  stretch  of 
^  prerogative  in  the  senate,  to  annul  so  many  de- 
^'  creea  and  acts,  among  which  were  his  own  com- 
*^  missioD  and  regulations  at  Cyprus  and  Byzan^ 
**  tium  ^S  ■  *  The  ^ffisrence  however,  which  this  pro- 
duced between  Cato  and  Cicero,  did  not  proceed  tb 
an  absolute  rupture ;  it  only  lessened  the  warmth  of 
their  friendship. 

After  this,  Milo  killed  Clodius;  and,  being  ai^ 
raigned  for  the  fact,  he  chose  Cicero  for  his  advo^ 
cate.  The  senate,  fearing  that  the  prosecution  of  a 
man  of  Milo's  spirit  and  reputation  might  produce 
some  tumult  in  the  city,  appointed  Pompey  to  pre^- 
side  at  this  and  the  other  trials,  and  to  provide  for 
the  peace  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  courts  df  jusUoel 
In  consequence  of  which,  he  posted  a  body  of  soldieri 
in  the  Forum  before  day,  and  secured  every  part  of 
it.  This  rendered  Milo  apprehensive,  that  Cicero 
would  be  disconcerted  at  so  unusual  a  sight,  and  less 
able  to  plead.  He  therefore  persuaded  him  to  come 
in  a  litter  to  the  Forum,  and  to  repose  himself  there 
till  the  judges  were  assembled  and  the  court  filled. 
For  he  was  not  only  timid  in  war,  but  he  had  also 
his  alarms  when  he  spoke  in  public,  and  in  many 
causes  scarcely  ceased  to  tremble  even  in  the  very 
height  and  vehemence  of  his  eloquence^.    When 

9*  To  obviate  this  objection,  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  adopted 

into  a  plebeian  fSucoily.* 
»>  See  the  Life  of  Cato,  V .  88.,  and  Veil.  Paterc.  iL* 
9*  This  he  himself  confesses  in  his  Orat.  pro  Cloent.  IS.,  and 

Dirin.  in  Q.  CsciL  IS.    And  this,  M.  Ricard  anfimns  as,  wis  te 

case  with  the  great  Bossuet* 
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Jie  undertook  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Licioi'us 
Murena^'^  against  the  prosecution  of  Cato,  he  was 
ambitious  to  outdo  Hortensius,  who  had  already 
spoken  with  much  applause;  for  which  reason,  he 
sat  up  all  night  to  prepare  himself.  Ilut  the  watcb^  | 
ing  and  application  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  s 
peared  inferior  to  his  rival**. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  litter  to  open  MiW 
"cause,  and  saw  Pompey  seated  on  high  as  in  a  camp 
and  weapons  glislering  all  rnimd  the  Forum,  he  wa 
so  confounded  that  he  could  scaicely  open  his  ora^  " 
■tion.  For  he  siiook,  and  his  tongue  faultered.  thoiig-h 
^ilo  attended  the  trial  with  great  courage,  and  had 
disdained  to  let  his  hair  gr«w.  or  to  put  on  mourning. 
These  circumstances  contrihutcd  not  a  little  lo  his 
condemnation "'.  As  tor  Cicero,  his  trembling  waa 
imputed  ratlier  to  his  anxiety  for  his  friend,  than  to 
any  particular  timidity. 

Cicero  was  appointed*'  one  of  the  priests  called 
Augurs,  in  the  place  of  young  Crassus,  who  had  been  i 
killed  in  the  Parthian  war.     The  province  of  Cllic' 
was,  subsequently,  allotted  to  him ;    and  he  saiU 
thither  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot,  and 
two  thousand  six  hundred  horse.    He  had  it  in  charge 
to  compel  Cappadocia  to  submit  to  king  Ariobar- 
zanes;  which  he  pertbrmed  lo  the  satisfaction  of  :*" 
parties,  without  having  recourse  to  arms.     And  fin 
ing  the  Cilicians  elated  on  ihc  miscarriage  of  th 
Jlomans  in  Parthia,  and  the  commotions  in  Syria, 
brought  them   to  order   by  the  gentleness   of  1 
government.    The  presents,  which  the  neigh bouriuj 
princes  offered  him,  he  declined.     He  excused  t' 
province  from  finding  him  a  public  table,  and  dai 


41  Murama  had  retained  tliree  advocates,  Honeusius, 
Cratsus,  and  Cicero. 

9'  '  To  himself,'  as  Xylander  suggests,  by  a  correction  (•! 
to  which  Barton  gives  his  approbatinii.* 

^>  Of  the  effects  of  this  invidious  fortitude  Cicero  was  iiutly  a 
See  Pro  Milon.St.* 

f'  In  tbtr  fifLy-lbiu'th  yeat  of  his  age,* 
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entertained  at  his  own!  charge  persons  of  honour  and 
learning,  not  with  magnificence,  indeed,  but  with 
elegan^ce  and  propriety*  He  had  no  porter  at  his 
gate,  neither  did  any  man  ever  find  him'  in .  bed ;  fi>r 
he  rose  earty  in  the  mornings  and  kindly  received 
those  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  either 
standing  or  walking  before  his  door  ^.  We  are  told, 
that  he  neVer  caused  any  man  to  be  beaten  with  rods, 
or  to  have  iiis  garments  rent^,  never  gave  opprobri« 
ous  language  in  his  anger,  nor  added  insult  to  punish- 
ment He  recovered  the  public  money,  which  had 
been  embezzled,  and  enriched  the  cities  with  it. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  satisfied  if  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  such  frauds  made  restitution,  and 
fixed  no  mark  of  infamy  upon  them. 

He  had,  also,  a  taste  of  war :  for  he  routed  the 
bands  of  robbers  that  had  possessed  themselves  of 
Mount  Amanus,  and  was  thence  saluted  by  his  army 
*  Imperator  ^/  Cascilius  *^  the  orator,  having  de- 
sired him  to  send  him  some  panthers  from  Cilicia  for 
his  games  at  Rome,  in  his  reply  he  could  not  forbeac 
boasting  of  his  achievements.  '^  There  were  no 
panthers  (he  said)  left  in  Cilicia ;  those  animals,  in 
their  vexation  to  find  that  they  were  the  only  ob« 


97  See  Ep,  ad  Att.  vi.  2.,  where  also  mention  is  made  of  liis  mild 
treatment  of  such,  as  made  restitution. 

^*  This  mark  of  ignominy  was  of  Uie  highest  antiquity.  *  Where- 
fore Hanun  took  David's  servants,  and  shared  off  one  half  of  their 
beards ;  and  cut  off  their  garments  to  the  middle,  even  to  their 
buttocks,  and  sent  them  away.'    (2  Sam.  x.  4.) 

99  He  not  only  received  this  mark  of  distinction,  but  public 
thanksgivings,  upon  the  motion  of  Cato,  were  ordered  at  Rome  for 
his  success ;  and  the  people  had  nearly  decreed  him  a  triumph.  His 
military  serviceB,  thererore,  must  have  been  considerable,  and  Plu- 
tarch seems  to  mention  them  too  slightly.  See  £p.  ad  AtL  v.  21  •» 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4.  Mount  Amanus,  Strabo  informs  us,  was  a  part  of 
Moimt  Taurus,  and  extended  to  the  Euphrates. 

'^^  Not  Csecilius,  but  Caelius.  He  was  then  sedile,  and  wanted 
the  panthers  for  his  public  shows.  See  Ep.  ad  Fam.  ii.  11.;  whidir 
however,  as  M.  Ricara  judiciously  remarks  after  Gnmoviusi  appeait 
a  piece  of  simple  and  elegant  badinage, 
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*'  jects  of  war,  while  every  thing  else  was  at  peace, 
'*  having  fled  into  Caria." 

On  his  return  from  his  province  he  stopped 
Riiodes,  and  afterward  made  some  stay  at  Ather 
this  he  did  with  great  pleasure,  in  remembrance 
the  conversations,  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  _„ 
that  place.  He  had  now  the  company  of  all,  who 
were  most  tamed  for  erudition,  and  visited  his  former 
friends  and  acquaintance.  After  receiving  due  ho- 
nours and  marks  of  esteem  from  Greece,  he  passed 
forward  to  Kome,  where  he  found  the  tire  of  dissen* 
sion  kindled,  and  evey  thing  tending  to  a  civil 
war  '°'. 

When  the  senate  were  for  decreeing  him  a  tri- 
umph, he  said,  "  He  had  rather  follow  Csesar's  chiu 
,  *'  riot-wheels  in  his  triumph,  if  a  reconciliation  could 
'  *'  be  effected  between  him  and  Pompey."  And  in 
private  he  tried  every  healing  and  conciliatory  me- 
thod, by  writing  to  Cffisar,  and  entreating  I'ompey. 
After  it  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Caesar  was  on 
his  march  to  Rome,  Pompey  did  not  choose  to  wait 
for  him,  but  retired  with  numbers  of  the  principal 
citizens  in  his  train.  Cicero  did  not  attend  him  in 
his  flight;  and  therefore  it  was  believed,  that  he 
would  join  Caesar  "".  It  is  certain,  that  he  fluctuated 
considerably  in  his  opinion,  and  was  in  the  utmi 
anxiety  :  "  For,"  says  he  in  his  Epistles,  "  "Whithi 
"  shall  I  turn  ?  Pompey  has  the  more  honouri 
*'  cause  J  but  Csesar  manages  his  afiairs  with 
*'  greatest  address,  and  is  most  able  to  save  himi 
*'  and  his  friends.     In  short,  I  know  whom  to  avi 

•o'  Ep.  ad  Fain.  x\-i.  11. 

"»  From  several  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticiu,  in  the  nintfa  I.  _. 
flO.  16.  IS.),  this  appears  to  be  incorrect;  as  be  cetadaly  left  tl 
city  loon  ai^er  his  return,  and  notwithstanding  Cassar's  entreaties 
would  not  come  back  again.  Hia  inclination  was  certainly  in  favour 
of  Pompey  {Ep.  ad  At^  vii.  l.|,  though  lie  saw  and  lamented  thai 
general's  mistakes;  and  all  that  Csesar  appears  to  have  hoped  for, 
waa  his  neutrality.  The  latter  port  of  the  aubjoined  extract  i»  fron 
nii.  ?.• 
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^<  but  not  whom  to  seek."*  At  Islst  one  Trebatius,  a 
friend  of  Caesar^  signified  to  him  by  letter,  that  Caesar 
thought  he  bad  reason  to  regard  him  as  of  his  side, 
and  a  partner  of  his  hop^s.  But  if  his  age  would 
not  permit  it,  he  might  retire  into  Grtece,  and  live 
there  in  tranquillity  unconnected  with  either  party. 
Cicero  was  surprised  that  Caesar  did  not  write  him- 
self *^,  and  angrily  replied,  "  That  he  would  do  no- 
**  thing  unworthy  of  his  political  character.'*  Such 
is  the  account,  which  we  have  of  the  matter  in  his 
Epistles. 

Upon  Caesar's  marching  for  Spaiin,  however,  he  re* 
crossed  the  sea,  and  repaired  to  Pompey.  His  ar« 
rival  was  agreeable  to  the  generality;  but  Cato 
blamed  him  in  private  fbr  having  taken  this  measure. 
**  A^  for  me,*'  said  he,  *^  it  Would  have  been  wrong 
**  to  leave  tha;t  party,  which  I  bad  embraced  from  the 
^^  beginning;  but  you  might  have  been  much  more 
f*  serviceable  to  your  country  and  your  fViends,  if 
*^  you  had  stayed  at  Rome,  ai^d  accommodated  your- 
**  self  to  events :  whereas  now,  without  any  reason 
**  or  necessity,  you  have  declared  yourself  an  ene- 
*^  my  to  Caesar,  and  are  come  to  share  in  frightful 
•*  dangers.** 

These  arguments  made  Cicj&rO  change  his  opinion : 
especially,  when  he  found  that  Pompey  did  not  em- 
ploy him  upon  any  considerable  service.  It  is  true 
no  one  was  to  be  blamed  for  this  but  himself;  for  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  repenting  ^^.  He  disparaged 
Pompey*s  preparations,  he  insinuated  his  dislike  of 
his  councils,  and  never  spared  his  jests  upon  his  al- 
lies. He  was  not,  indeed,  disposed  to  laugh  him- 
self; on  the  contrary,  he  walked  about  the  camp 
with  a  very  solemn  countenance ;  but  he  often  made 

'®'  There  is  however,  a  letter  of  his  (ad.  Fam.  x.  8.)  to  Ciceco 
on  thU  very  subject.* 

^^  £p.  ad.  Fani.  vii.  3.  Of  his  sadness  in  camp  he  gives  an  account*. 
Philipp.  ii.  15,  16.  See  also  Macrob.  Sat.ii.  3.  Plutarch  elsewhere 
records  a  bitter  sarcasm  of  his  upon  one,  who  had  come  o^er  horn 
Cfl^sar  to  Pompey,  and  said  he  had  lefl  his  horse  behind  in  his  hurry : 
*  His  horse  is  very  much  obliged  to  him.'* 
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others  laugh,  though  they  were  little  inclined  to  it. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to  give  a  few  in- 
stances. When  Domitius  advanced  a  man,  who  had 
no  turn  for  war,  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  assigned 
as  his  reason  that  he  was  an  honest  and  a  prudent 
man  ;  "  Why  then,"  said  Cicero,  "  don't  you  keep 
"  him  far  governor  to  your  children  ?"  When  some 
were  commending  Theopljanes  the  Lesbian,  who  was 
director  of  the  board  of  works,  for  having  consoled 
the  Rhodians  on  the  loss  of  their  fleet ;  "  See,"  said 
Cicero,  "  what  it  is  to  liave  a  Grecian  "^  director  I' 
When  Csesar  was  successful  in  almost  every  instance, 
and  held  Pompcy  as  it  were  besieged,  Lentulus  said, 
"  He  was  informed  that  Caesar's  friends  looked  very 
"  sour."  *'  You  mean,  I  suppose,"  observed  Cicero, 
"  that  they  are  out  of  humour  with  him."  One 
Martins  newly  arrived  from  Italy  told  them  a  report 
prevailed  at  Rome  that  Pompey  was  blocked  up  in 
iiis  camp."  You  took  a  voyage  then,"  said  Cicero; 
"  on  purpose  to  see  it  with  your  own  eyes,"  After 
Pompey'a  defeat,  Nonnius  said,  "  There  was  still 
"  room  for  Iiope,  for  there  were  seven  eagles  left  in 
"  the  camp."  Cicero  answered,  "  That  would  be 
*•  good  encouragement,  if  we  were  to  fight  with 
"  jack-daws."  When  Labienus,  on;  the  strength  of 
some  oracles  "",  insisted  that  Pompey  must  be  con- 
queror at  last :  "  Ry  this  oracular  generalship,"  re- 
plied Cicero,  "  we  have  lost  our  camp." 

Ai'ter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (in  which  he  was  not 
present,  on  account  of  his  ill  health)  and  after  the 
night  of  Pompey,  Cato,  who  had  considerable  forces 
and  a  great  fleet,  at  Dyrrhachiun),  desired  Cicero  to 

•"'  \\'hose  rhetoric  can  '  console,'  even  after  his  foliy  has  ruined. 
his  folJowtrs !  Tlicophanes  of  Miljiene  had  written  the  history  of 
Pompey'fl  wars,  and  was  in  great  credit  with  him.  (CKsarBelt. 
Civ.  lii.  18.  Ep.ad.  Att.  ii.  17.  v.  1 1.)  Si-e  also.  Cic.  pro.  Ar^.  10. 
Cicero,  however,  seems  oot  to  have  rated  him  very  highly,  Ep.  ad 
Alt.  ix.  I.  He  it  was,  who  persuaded  Pompey,  after  ihs  bailJe  of 
Pharsalia,  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt.  See  IV.  2U*.* 

'°*  TIiIb.  it  appears  from  Lucau  ix.  5^;  was  Lubieuus' puticu- 
lur  supeniiTioH* 
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Bfisume  the  command,  because  his  consular  dignity 
gave  him  a  legal  title  to  it.  Cicero  however  not  only 
declined  it,  but  absolutely  refused  taking  any  farther 
share  in  the  war.  Upon  which  young  Pompey  and 
his*  friends  called  him  '  traitor/  drew  their  swords, 
and  would  certainly  have  despatched  him  had  not 
Cato  interposed,  and  conveyed  him  out  of  the  camp. 
He  got  safe  to  Brundusium,  and  waited  there  some 
time  in  expectation  of  Caesar,  who  was  detained  by 
his  afi&irs  in  Asia  and  Egypt.  When  he  heard  that 
die  conqueror  was  arrived  at  Tarentum,  and  design- 
ed to  proceed  thence  by  land  to  Bnindusium,  he  set 
but  to  meet  him  9  not  without  hope,  nor  yet  without 
«bme  shame  and  reluctance,  at  the  thought  of  trying 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses  how  he  stood 
in  the  opinion  of  a  victorious  enemy.  He  had  no 
occasion,  however,  either  to  do  or  to  say  any  thing 
beneath  his  dignity.  Cassar  no  sooner  beheld  him  at 
eome  considerable  distance  advancing  before  the  rest^ 
than  he  dismounted  and  ran  to  embrace. him  ;  after 
iwhich  he  went  on  discoursing  with  him  alone  for 
many  furlongs.  He  continued,  indeed,  to  treat  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect ;  insomuch  that 
when  he  had  written  an  encomium  on  Cato,  which 
bore  the  name  of  that  illustrious  man,  Cssar,  in  his 
answer  (entitled  '  Anti-Cato*),  praised  both  the  elo- 
quence ^"^^  and  the  conduct  of  Cicero,  and  said  h^ 
greatly  resembled  Pericles  and  Th^ramenes«. 

* 

»o7  See  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  SO.,  and  Cic.  Brut.  72.  Of  Theraraeneg 
we  have  some  account  in  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  16.,  and  also  in  the  Life  of 
Ntcias,  III.  205.  From  the  moderation  of  his  politics,  he  was  considered 
as  a  trimmer.  Upon  the  taking  of  Atliens  by  Lysander,  he  resisted 
the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy ;  and  as  one  of  the  Thirty  T)rrants, 
he  withstood  the  proscriptions  and  murthers  authorised  by  liis  col- 
logues, for  which  he  was  impeached  bv  Critias,  one  of  that  bloody 
directory,  and  died  with  true  Socratic  fortitude.  See  more  of  hin^  in 
the  Life  of  Lysander  III.  399.,  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.,  and  Xenoph.  Hellen  ii. 

Upon  Cato  many  controversial  works  appeared.  Brutus  compose^ 
one  under  his  name,  to  which  Augustus  wrote  a  reply*  (Suet.  Aug.  85.) 
He  was  panegyrised  likeivise  by  Fal^ius  Gallus,  a  iriend  of  Cicero's 
<Ep.  ad  Fam.  tii.  24,  )i  Munaiius,  and  Thr^sea^  See  tbe  Life  of 
Cajsar,  IV.  420.* 
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When  Quintus  Ligarius  was  prosecuted  for  having 
borne  arms  against  Caesar,  and  Cicero  had  under- 
taken to  plead  his  cause,  Caesar  is  reported  to  have 
Said  ;  "  Why  may  we  not  give  ourselves  a  pleasure 
*'  which  we  have  now  not  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  time, 
•'  that  of  hearing  Cicero  speak :  since  I  have  already 

■  ''  taken  my  resolution  as  to  Ligarius,  who  is  clearly 
*•  a  bad  man,  as  well  as  my  enemy?"  But  he  was 
much  moved,  when  Cicero  began ;  and  his  Kpeecfa, 
Its  it  proceeded,  had  such  a  vanety  of  pathos,  so  irre- 
sistible a  charm,  that  his  colour  often  changed,  and 
his  mind  was  evidently  torn  hy  conflicting  passions. 
At  last,  when  the  orator  touclied  upon  the  battle  of 
fharsalia  '"",  he  was  so  extremely  affected,  that  his 
Svhole  frame  trembled,  and  he  let  drop  sonic  papers 
out  of  his  hand.  Thus  subdued  by  the  force  of  elo- 
quence, he  acquitted  Ligarius. 

The  commonwealth  being  cliangcd  into  a  monar- 
chy, Cicero  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  public  busi> 
ness,    and    bestowed    his    leisure    upon    the  yoatig 
men  "^,  who  were  desirous  of  being  instructed  ^*"' 
philosophy.     As  these  were  of  the  best  families, 
his  interest  with  them  he  once  more  obtained  great 
authority  in  Home.     He  made  it  his  business  to  cona- 
pose  and  translate  philosophical  dialogues,  and  to  ex- 
press  the  Greek  terms  ot  logic  and  natural  philoso* 
phy  in  the  Roman  language.     For  it  is  said  that 
first  or  at  least  principally,  gave  l^atin   terms 
these  Greek  words,  phantasia  [imagination^,  synct 
tathesis  [assent],  epoche  [doubt],  cafalepsis  [compr 
hensionj,  atomus  [atom],  anieres  [indivisible],  kern 
[void],  and  many  other  such  terms  in  science 
triving  either  by  metaphorical  expression,  or  strii  _ 
version,  to  render  them  intelligible  and  familiar  10, 
the  Komans.  His  ready  turn  for  poetry  afforded  hinft 

'"*  Pro  Ligar.  3.     Thewhole  oration  is  niosl  honourable 
nius  of  the  »pcater,aiidil'»  success  is  perhaps  the  noblest  iriuinpli^ 
eloquence  over  prejudice  and  pariy-spirit  on  record.* 

"'  Tbeee  were   iliirfly    Pmisa,    Hiriiu»,    and    Dolabella. 
Quint,  viii.  3.  xii.  1 1 .  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  ix.  16-,  Suet,  dc  CI.  Rbet.  \ 

■  jjuid  Senec.  Coiitrov.  !.■ 
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amusement;  for  we  w^  told,  when  hp  was  intent 
upon  it,  he  could  compose  five  hundred  verses  in  a 
single  night.  As  in  this  period  he  spent  most  of  hisk 
time  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  he  wrote  to  his  frienda*' 
"  That  he  led  the  life  of  Laertes  "°  j"  either  bjr  way 
of  raillery,  as  his  custom  was,  or  from  an  ambitious 
desire  of  public  employment  and  discontent  in  his 
present  situation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  rarely  went 
to  Rome,  and  then  only  to  pay  his  court  to  Ca^an 
He  was  always  one  of  the  first  to  vote  him  additional 
honours,  and  forward  to  say  something  new  of  him 
and  his  actions.  Thus  when  Caesar  ordered  Fompe/s 
statues,  which  had  been  pulled  down,  to  be  re-erect* 
ed,  Cicero  said ;  ^'  That,  by  thid  act  of  humanity  in 
*^  setting  up  Pompey's  statues,  he  had  established  his 
«  own." 

It  is  reported,  that  he  had  formed  a  design  to  write 
the  history  of  his  own  country  in  which  he  would 
have  interwoven  many  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  and 
inserted  not  only  their  speeches,  but  their  fabulous 
legends'".  But  he  was  prevented  by  many  disa- 
greeable circumstances,  both  public  and  private,  into 
most  of  which  he  brought  himself  by  his  own  indis- 
cretion. For,  in  the  first  place,  he  divorced  his  wife 
Terentia.  The  reasons  which  he  assigned  were,  that 
slie  had  neglected  him  during  the  war,  and  even  sent 
him  out  without  necessaries.  Besides,  after  his  re- 
turn to  Italy,  she  behaved  to  him  with  little  regard, 
and  did  not  wait  upon  him  during  his  long  stay  at 
Brundusium.  Nay,  when  his  daughter,  at  that  time 
very  young,  took  so  long  a  journey  to  see  him,  she 
allowed  her  only  an  indifferent  equipage  and  very  in- 
sufficient supplies.  According  to  his  own  account 
indeed,  his  house  was  become  naked  and  empty,  in 
consequence  of  the  many  debts,  which  she  had  con- 
tracted. These  were  the  most  specious  pretences  for 
the  divorce.     Terentia,  however,  denied  all  theses 

"*>  See  Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  205. 225.* 
»"  D«Legg.  i.2.* 
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his  death ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that  Rome  wouI4 
again  be  plutiged  into  civil  wars.  Antony,  who  was 
consul,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and  made 
'  a  short  speech  on  the  necessity  of  union.  But  Cicero 
expatiated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  Occasion;  and 
persuaded  the  senate,  in  imitation  of  the -Athenians, 
to  pass  a  general  amnesty  ^^^  as  to  all  that  had  been 
done  against  Caesar,  and  to  decree  provinces  to  Brii* 
tus  and  Cassius. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  took  effect,  for 
the  people  were  iticlin^  to  pity  on  this  event ;  and 
when  they  beheld  the  dead  body  of*  Caesar  carried 
into  the  Forum,  where  Antony  showed  them  his 
robe  stkrned  with  blood ''%  and  pierced  on  all  sides 
with  their  swords,  they  broke  out  into  a  transport  of 
rage.  They  sought  all  over  the  Forum  for  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  tragedy,  and  ran  with  lighted 
torches  to  burn  their  houses.    This  danger,  by  their 

Jirecaution,  they  escaped ;  but  as  they  saw  others  not 
ess  considerable  impending,  they  left  the  city. 

Antony,  elated  with  this  advantage,  became  for* 
midable  to  all  the  opposite  party,  who  supposed  that 
he  would  aim  at  nothing  less  than  absolute  power ; 
but  Cicero  had  particular  reason  to  deprecate  his 
ascendency.  For  being  sensible  that  Cicero's  weight 
in  the  administration  was  re-established,  and  that  he 
was  strongly  attached  to  Brutus,  Antony  could 
hardly  endure  his  presence.  Besides,  there  had  long 
been  some  jealousy  and  dislike  between  them,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  dissimilarity  of  their  lives.  Cicero, 
fearing  the  event,  was  solicitous  to  go  with  Dolabella 
into  Syria,  as  his  lieutenant.  But  afterward  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  who  were  to  succeed  Antony  in  the  con- 
sulship, persons  of  great  merit  and  warm  admirers 
of  Cicero,  implored  him  not  to  leave  them ;  and  en* 

"'  As  Thrasybulus  had  done  at  Athens,  upon  the  expulsion  of 

the  Thirty  Tyranto.    See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  xi.  near  the  end,  Cont 

Nepos.  Vit.  ThrasTb.)  and  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.*  i 

"^  Upon  the  effect  of  this  exhibition  Quintilian  has  a  renurt, 
vi.  1.* 
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Upon  this,  Philip  who  had  married  the  mother* 
Imd  Marcellus  who  was  husband  to  the  sister  of  Oo- 
taviujs,  brought  him  to  Cicero.  It  was  agreed  b&> 
tween  them,  that  Cicero  should  support  Caesar  with 
his  eloquence  and  interest,  both  in  the  senate  and 
among  tiae  people ;  and  that  Caesar  in  return  should 
give  Cicero  all  the  protection,  which  his  wealth  and 
military  yn^uence  could  afford.  For  the  young  man 
had  already  collected  a  considerable  number  or  vete- 
rans, who  had  served  under  his  uncle. 

Cicero  received  the  offer  of  his  friendship  witb 

})leasure.  For,  while  Pompey  and  Cicero  were 
iving,  Cicero  (it  seems)  had  a  dream  '^%  in  which  he 
thought  he  called  some  boys,  the  sons  of  senators^ 
up  to  the  Capitol,  because  Jupiter  designed  to  make 
one  of  them  sovereign  of  Rome.  The  citizens  ran 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  expectation,  and  placed 
themselves  about  the  temple ;  and  the  boys  in  their 
praetextas  sat  silent.  The  doors  suddenly  openings 
the  boys  rose  up  one  by  one,  and  in  their  order  pass- 
ed round  the  god,  who  reviewed  them  all,  and  sent 
them  away  disappointed :  but  when  Octavius  ap^ 
proached,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him,  and 
siaid ;  **  Romans,  this  is  the  person  who,  when  he 
"  comes  to  be  your  prince,  will  put  an  end  to  your 
*^  civil  wars."  This  vision,  they  tell  us,  made  such 
an  impression  upon  Cicero,  that  he  perfectly  retains 
ed  the  figure  and  countenance  of  the  boy,  though  he 
did  not  then  know  him.  Next  day,  he  went  down 
to  the  Campus  Martius,  when  the  boys  were  just 
returning  from  their  exercises ;  and  the  first,  who 
struck  his  eye,  was  the  lad  in  the  very  form  that  he 

It  appears  from  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  60.,  and  others  (among  the  rest 
Cicero  himself,  Phil.  ii.  ST.),  that  it  was  seven  times  as  much. 
Barton  however,  and  after  mm  M.  Ricard,  contends  that  Plutarch 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  rest,  by  interpreting  the  larger  sum  •£ 
the  money  which  Caesar  had  amassed  for  public  uses,  and  the  smalkir 
of  his' own  private  property.* 

'*^  Of  this  dream  we  find  no  testimony  remaining,  in  anj  of  Ci- 
cero's works  now  extant;  but  a  very  similar  one  of  Q.  Catulus  if 
preserved  by  Suet.  Aug.  94.* 


liscovo^^H 
he  proven 
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had  seen  ia  his  dream.  Astonished  at  the  di 
Cicero  inquired  who  were  his  parents ;  and  he  prov* 
to  be  the  son  of  Octavius,  a  person  not  much  dis- 
tinguished in  life*^,  and  of  Attia,  Ciesar's  sister.  As 
be  was  so  near  a  relation,  and  Csesar  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  he  adopted  him,  and  bequeathed  him  his 
estate.  Cicero  after  his  dream,  whenever  he  met 
young  Octavius,  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with 
particular  regard;  and  he  received  those  marks  of 
his  friendship  with  great  satisfaction.  Besides,  he 
happened  to  have  been  born  in  the  ^-ear  in  which 
Cicero  was  Consul. 

These  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  their  present 
connexion.  But  the  leading  motive  with  Cicero 
was,  his  hatred  to  Antony  ;  and  the  next  his  natural 
avidity  of  glory.  For  he  hoped  to  throw  the  weight 
of  Octavius  into  the  scale  of  the  commonweallh  ; 
and  the  latter  behaved  to  him  with  such  a  puerile 
deference,  thai  he  even  called  him  *  Father.'  Hence 
Brutus,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  expressed  his  indig- 
nation against  Cicero,  and  said  ;  "  That  as  through 
"  fear  of  Antony  he  paid  his  court  to  young  Ctesar, 
"  it  was  plain  he  took  his  measures  not  for  the  liber* 
*•  ty  of  his  country,  but  only  to  obtain  a  gentle  inas- 
*'  ter  for  himself"  Nevertheless,  Brutus  finding 
Cicero's  son  at  Athens,  where  he  was  studying  under 
the  philosophers,  gave  him  a  command,  and  employed 
him  upon  many  services  which  proved  successful. 

Cicero's  power,  at  this  time,  was  at  it's  greatest 
height.  He  carried  every  point  that  he  desired,  in- 
somuch  that  he  expelled  Antony,  and  raised  such  a 
spirit  against  him,  that  the  consuls  Hirtiusand  Panss 
were  sent  to  give  him  battle ;  and  Cicero  likewise 


'-'  ITere  Plutarch  secmt  to  have  trusted  too  implidtly  to  some  of 
Augustus'  enemies;  as  it  appears  from  Suetonius,  that  his  ftlhar 
liud  filled  Mine  high  offices  of  state,  and  if  he  hod  lived,  Cloeco 
(Philipp.  iii.  (j.)  informs  us  he  would  have  been  consul.  F^wr 
the  folfowinfr  Lives  of  Brutus,  and  of  Antony,  it  ia  clear  thai  Attta 
was^nieee  (sister's  dmighier)  to  Ctesar.     Octavius  was  bom  B,  C, 
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prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  grant  Caesar  the  &8cel 
y^ith  the  dignity  of  praetor,  as  one.  that  was  figb^ng 
for  his  country.  .s 

^Antony,  indeed,  was  beaten;  but,  both  the  cod** 
suls  falling  in  the  action,  the  troops  ranged  theoK 
selves  under  the  banners  of  Caesar.  The  senate  nott 
fearing  the  views  of  a  young  man,  who  was  so  much, 
favoured  by  fortune,  endeavoured  by  honours:  and 

gifls  to  seduce  bis  forces  from  him,  and  to  dimini4l 
is  power  ^^^  They  alleged  that,  as  Antony  was 
put  to  flighty  there  was  no  need  to  keep  such  an  army 
on  foot.  Csesar,  alarmed  at  these  vigorous  mear 
sures,  privately  sent  some  friends  to  entreat  and  per^r 
suade  Cicero  to  procure  the  consulship  for  them 
both ;  promising  at  the  same  time,  that  he  shoiiid 
direct  all  affiiirs  according  to  his  own  better  judge^ 
ment,  and  find  him  perfectly  tractable,  as  a  you^g 
man  who  had  no  ambition  for  any  thing  but  the  tide 
and  the  honour.  Caesar  himself  acknowledged  affaec- 
ward  that,  in  his  apprehensions  of.  being  entirel« 
ruined  and  deserted,  he  seasonably  availed  himsdUT 
of  Cicero's  ambition,  persuaded  him  to  stand  for  the 
consulship,  and  undertook  to  support  his  application 
with  his  whole  interest. 

In  this  case  particularly  Cicero,  old  as  he  was, 
suffered  himself^  to  be  duped  by  this  young  man# 
solicited  the  people  for  him,  and  brought  the  senate 
into  his  interest.  His  friends  blamed  him  for  it  a| 
the  time;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  sensible 
that  he  had  ruined  himself,  and  given  up  the  liberties  . 
of  his  country  ^'^\  For  Caesar  was  no  sooner  strengths 
ened  with  the  consular  authority,  than  he  gave  up 
Cicero  ^^ ;  and  reconciling  himself  to  Antony  and 


'"  See  Dio,  xlvi.40.,  and  App.  Bell.  Civ.iii.* 

^**  All  this,  though  supportea  by  the  concurrence  of  Dio  and 
Appian,  is  justly  rejected  by  Middleton,  as  not  mentioned  by  Pater« 
ciuus  or  Suetoniusy  and  completely  contradicted  by  Cicero  himsd^ 
£p.adBrut.l0.15.* 

**^  Instead  of  taking  him  for  bis  coliegue,  be  chose  Quintui 
Pedius. 
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Lepidus,  united  his  power  with  theirs,  and  combined 
in  a  partition  of  the  empire,  as  if  it  had  been  a  prU 
vate  estate.  At  the  same  time,  they  proscribeJlj 
above  two  hundred  persons,  whom  they  had  selecU 
for  sacrifices.  Tlie  chief  difliculty  and  dispute  wi 
about  the  proscription  of  Cicero.  For  Antony  woul 
come  to  no  terms,  till  he  was  first  taken  off  Le] 
dus  agreed  with  Antony  in  this  preh'minary  j 
Csesar  opposed  them  both.  They  heJd  a  privat 
congress  for  these  purposes,  near  the  city  of  Bononil . 
vhici)  lasted  three  days.  Tlic  place  where  they  met 
■was  over-against  their  camps,  on  a  little  island  in  the 
river.  Throughout  two  of  these  days,  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  contended  strenuously  for  Cicero,  but  on 
'  flie  third  he  gave  him  up.  The  sacrifices  on  eacU 
I  part  were  these :  Csesar  was  to  abandon  Cicero  td' 
i  his  fate;  Lepidus,  his  brother  Paulus'";  and  Atft 
'  tony,  Lucius  Csesar,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  siddl 
Thus  rage  and  rancour  entirely  stifled  in  them  aB 
sentiments  of  humanity  j  or,  more  properly  spcafc* 
ing,  they  showed  that  no  beast  is  more  savage  thaS 
man,  when  he  is  possessed  of  power  equal  to  bft 
passions.  ■ 

While  bis  enemies  were  thus  employed,  Cicerd 
with  his  brother  Quintus  was  at  his  Tusculan  viUa. 
On  receiving  information  of  the  proscription,  thi 
determined  to  remove  to  Astyra '",  a  country-hoi 
of  Cicero's  near  the  sea ;  where  tliey  intended 
take  ship,  and  repair  to  Brutus  in  Macedon.  For  it 
was  reported,  that  he  was  already  very  powerftil  id. 
those  parts.  They  were  carried  in  their  separate  lit? 
ters,  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  despair  ;  and  often 
joining  their  Utters  on  the  road,  they  stopped  to  be* 


"•  Wilh  regard  to  Paulus,  see  Suet.  Jul.  29.,  and  Cic.  Ep.  ad 
Fam.  xi.  19.  On  the  subject  oT  L.  Jul.  Cksot,  who  as  well  as  hu- 
lui  was  a  consular  man,  see  Pliil.  ii.  G.  viii.  I.,  Ep.  ad  Foni.  x.  2Sq 
Ac     Neither  of  them,  however,  fell  by  this  proscription,*  — 

'"  A  small  Uland,  at  the  ntouth  of  ariverof  ihc  same  nnniei  t 
ivcen  Acttum  and  Circmuiti,  whither  he  had  before  retired  v 
tfae  death  of  hi*  daughter.  (Ep.ad.AU  xii.40.)« 
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moan  their  mutual  misfortunes.  Quintus  was  tiw 
more  dejected,  because  he  was  in  want  of  nec^s^ 
ries ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  had  brought  nothing  frMl 
home  with  him.    Cicero,  likewise,  had  but  a  sleudfet 

Erovision.    They  concluded,  therefore,  that  It  wbttld 
e  best  for  Cicero  to  hasten  his  flight,  and  for  Q»itii> 
tus  to  return  to  his  house,  and  procure  fiomfa  M{P 

Elies.    This  resolution  being  fixed  upon,  the^"  etflh 
raced  each  other  with  every  expression  of  isorroWi 
and  then  parted.  •* 

A  few  days  afterward,  Quintus  and  his  sod  WeM 
betrayed  by  his  servants  to  the  assassins  who  catbe 
in  quest  of  them^  and  lost  their  lives.  As  fbt*  Cicefd, 
he  was  carried  to  Astyra ;  where  finding  a  vessel; 
he  immediateljr  went  on  board,  and  coasted  alob^ 
to  Circasum  with  a  fSivourable  wind.  The  pitbU 
were  preparing  immediately  to  set  sail  t^n  y  btti 
whether  it  was  that  he  feared  the  sea,  or  imd  nbt  fbi 
given  up  all  his  hopes  in  CsBsar,  he  disembarked  and 
travelled  a  hundred  furlongs  on  foot,  as  if  Rome  hsttf 
been  the  place  of  his  destination.  Repenting  h'c^wi 
ever  afterward,  he  quitted  that  roi^,  and  agaifi  rii^ 
paired  to  the  sea.  The  ensuing  night  he  passed  ik 
the  most  perplexing  and  horrid  thoughts ;  insomuch^ 
that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  go  privately  ititaf 
Ccesar*s  house,  and  stab  himself  upon  the  altar  of  his 
domestic  gods,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  diviife 
vengeance  upon  his  betrayer.  Btit  from  this  he  waa 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  torture.  Other  alternative^; 
equally  distressful,  presented  themselves.  At  last, 
he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  servants,  and 
ordered  them  to  carry  him  by  sea  to  Caieta  ^^,  whefe 
he  had  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  summer,,  when  the 
Etesian  ^'^^  winds  set  in.  On  that  coast  stood  a  tetfl* 
pie  of  Apollo,  from  which  a  flight  of  crows  cam^ 
with  great  noise  toward  Cicero's  vessel,  as  it  was 

'**  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Kttn-truq,  but  one  MS.  gives  us  xmrnrrdf. 
According  to  Appian,  Cicero  was  killed  near  Capua ;  but  Valeriill 
Maximus  says,  the  scene  of  that  tragedy  was  at  Caieta.  (i.  4. 5.) 

"7  The  north-east  winds. 
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making  land ;  and  perched  on  both  sides  of  the  & 
yavd,  where  some  sat  croaking,  and  otiiers  peckinn 
the  ends  of  the  ropes.     This  every  body  considerei 
as  an  ill  omen  j  yet  Cicero  went  on  shore,  and  enter-^, 
jng  his  house,  lay  down  to  repose   himselll     In  the 
mean  time,  a  number  of  the  crows  settled  in    the 
chamber -window,  and  croaked  in  the  most  doleful 
manner.     One  of  them  even  entered  it,  and  alight- 
ing on  the  bed  attempted,  with  it's  beak,  to  draw  off 
'  the  clothes  with  wliicb  he  had  covered  his  face.      Oa 
seeing  tliis,  the  servants  began  to  reproach   them- 
selves.     "  Shall   we    remain,"    said  they,    '•  to    be 
"  spectators  of  our  master's  murther  ?  Shall  we  not 
1  «  protect  him,  innocent  and  heavily  afflicted  as  he 
|l*  is,  when  even  the  brute  creatures  give  him  marks 
f  ■*  of  their  care  and  attention?"  Upon  which,  partly 
by  entreaty  and  partly  by  force,  they  got  him   iato 
his  Utter,  and  carried  him  toward  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time  the  assassins  came  up.  They 
were  commanded  by  lierennius  a  centurion,  and 
Ponipilius  a  tribune,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  de- 
fended when  under  a  prosecution  for  parricide  '^. 
The  doors  of  the  house  being  made  fast,  they  broke 
them  open.  Still  Cicero  did  not  appear;  and  the 
servants,  who  were  left  behind,  declared  they  knew 
nothing  oC  him.  But  a  young  man  named  Phito- 
logus,  his  brother  Quintus'  freedman,  whom  Cicero 
had  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  in- 
formed the  tribune,  that  they  were  carrying  the  lit- 
ter through  deep  shades  to  the  sea-side.  Upon  this 
the  tribune,  taking  a  few  soldiers  with  him,  ran  to 
the  end  of  the  walk  where  he  was  to  come  ouL 
Cicero,  now  perceiving  tliat  Hercnnius  was  hasten- 
ing after  him,  ordered  the  servants  to  set  the  littet 
down ;  and  putting  his  lct\  hand  to  his  chin>  as  it 

"'  This,  it  appears  from  Seneca  {Conlrov.iii.  17-),  is  an  exagg«> 
»*ion.     He  had  only  defended  luui  in  a  private  cau^.     But  the  in- 
xitude  of  Ponipilius  is  still  sufficiently  dark  in  it's  cmnplexion. 
e  young  nian,  mentioned  betow,  ii  calied  Phiiogonus,  Ep.  bJ  Q. 


L  ..whose  auspices  the  senate  ordered  the  statoes  > 
Antony  to  be  thrown  down,  deiaced  all  the  mon 
ments  of  his  honour,  and  decreed  that  for  the  ftilu 
none  of  his  family  should  bear  the  name  of  Marci 
Thus,  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  completion 
Antony's  punishment  for  the  house  of  Cicero. 
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THESE  are  the  most  memorable  circumstances 
(be  hVes  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  that  could  1 
collected  from  the  historians  which  have  come  to  oi 
knowledge.  Though  1  shall  not  pretend  to  compa 
their  talents  for  speaking,  yet  this  I  think  I  ought 
obaei-ve,  that  Demosthenes  by  the  exertion  of  all  I 
power!),  both  natural  and  acquired,  upon  that  stnfi 
object,  came  to  exceed  in  energy  and  strength  tl 
most  celebrated  pleaders  of  his  time;  in  grandei 
And  magnijicence  of  stile,  all  that  were  eminent  ii 
the  sublime  of  declamation  ;  and  in  accuracy  ar 
art,  the  most  able  professors  of  rhetoric  '*.    Cicero 

>■«  In  this  triple  division,  Tlutarcli  relurs  to  tbe  Imown  (lUuib 
lion  of  elix^ueiice  by  Arintoile  into  the  *iiium>,  uJkuiT.K.t,  u 
re/*.«A>rrti<w  (Rhet.  i.  $.)i '^lucJi  Quiiitilian,  iii.  7,  8,  9.,  tramlut 
Jaiicvilr,  dnuonitralivtttn  or  hiidativitm,  and  dehherattvum  i 
JUtnt'iim* 
•■  I  cant)M  help  subjoining  a  fine  pKssBRe  from  Parr's  ChaimcMr 

S,  J.  Fox.  *  Critics  must  ot\cii  Imvc  oliscrvc;!  n  peculiar  rcwD 
ancc  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Demosthenes,  in  their  diaregard  i 
profuse  and  jrtlty  omamonts :  in  their  application  of  the  aouiid.  d 
Mlutaiy.  aodsumetimeahoiaelf  maxinMi  which  coniiuoii  life  mpjdii 
for  the  cluoiJation  of  politics  t  in  tlie  devotiuu  of  all  their  nitnOi  an 
•11  their  soul,  and  all  tbeir  strength  to  a  great  eubjcet;  and  in  the 
Eagerness  to  fix  upon  some  portinent  and  xtriking  topic,  to  rpctir  t 
rt  frcc|ucntl)^tt  suddenly,  forcibly;  and  upon  each  tvciirrencv  I 
bold  It  up  in  a  new  light,  and  point  it  in  a  new  direction,  lit 
biographers  will  do  well  to  record  tliat,  in  conversing  with  m  Icanu: 
friend,  lie  pTofesscd  to  receive  luorc  delight  from  Cicero  than  ftgi 


t  Like  a  Clitomachus,  not  a  Churmidat,  Cio.  Orat.  par.  lAX 
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Jtiidt^d  Vere  mdre  general ;  and,  in  his  treasures  of 
knbiMled^^i'  he  had  a  great  variety.  He  has  left  QS 
a  nuihbtff  of  bhiioso^hiceil  tracts,  which  he  compostid 
tiplon  the :  pitiiciples  of  the  Academy,  And  we  see 
sbttiewhat  of  an  osteiitation  of  learning  in  the  very 
Orations j  which  he  Wrote  for  the  Forum  and  the  bar: 
Their  diffei-ctit  tempers  are  discernible  in  their 
ihodes  oir  writing.  That  of  Demosthenes,  without 
any  embellishments  of  wit  and  huniou^  '^;  is  always 
grave  and  Serious.  Neither  does  it  "  smfell  of  the 
"  lamp,^'  as  Pjrtheas  tauntingly  said,  but  of  the  water- 
drinker,  of  the  man  of  thought,  (if  one  who  was 
characterised  by  the  austerities  of  life.  But  Ciceroj 
who  loved  to  indulge  hi^  vein  of  pleasantry,  so  much 
afiected  the  wit,  that  he  sometimes  sunk  into  the  buf^ 
foon ;  and,  by  afiecting  gayety  upon  the  most  seri- 
ous occasions  to  serve  his  clienty  offended  against  the 
rules  of  propriety  and  decorum.    Thus,  in  his  Ora- 


"enjoy  wnat  is  in  his  power;  particularly,  when 
"some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  place  the  sum-^ 
"  mum  bonum  in  pleasure  ^^*  ?  ** 

Demosthenes  f.  Experience  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  puts  to 
flight  the  conclusions  which  theorists  mSght  be  prone  to  draw  from 
apparent  likeness  in  the  characteristic  traits  of  stile.  (Similitude  is 
not  always  the  effect  of  voluntary  and  conscious  iinitationy  nor  dott 
approbation  always  imply  direct  and  general  preference  for  the  pur- 
poses of  composition.  We  have  been  told,  that  Euripides  was  the 
favourite  writer  of  Milton  in  his  closet,  but  in  Milton's  poetry  we 
often  meet  with  the  bolder  feature,  and  the  more  vivid  colourings' 
which  enrapture  and  astonish  us  in  the  Tragedies  of  .^cbyhis** 
(1.184.) 

>3o  Yet  Cicero,  de  Clar.  Oi^t.  26.»  is  of  a  diffisrent  opinion ;  as  is 
also  Hermogenes  de  Meth.  v.  33.  Quintilian  however,  Dion.  Halic, 
and  Longinus  .^4*.  agree  more  nearly  with  Plutarch ;  and  Machines, 
in  one  of  his  Epistles,  says,  *  he  never  raised  a  laugh  on  any  cheek 
but  Ctesiphon V  * 

ui  Plutarch  has  not  quoted  this  passage  with  accuracy.  Cicerol 
apologises  for  the  excesses  of  youth :  but  he  does  not  defend,  olr. 
approve,  thepursmt  <^  pleasure.    See  Pro  Cftl.  17* 

t  Hume  was  of  a  different  opinion.    See  his  Essay  on  Eloquence!!;' 
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When  Cato  impeached  Murffina,  Cicero,  whoi 

then  consul,  undertook  his  defence ;  and,  in  Ids 
pleading,  seized  the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  several 
paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  because  Cato  was  of  that 
sect.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  raise  a  laugh 
in  the  assembly  ;  and  even  among  the  judges.  Upon 
which  Cato  smiled,  and  said  to  those  who  sat  near 
him,  "  What  a  laughter- raising  consul  we  have  •  !  " 
Cicero,  indeed,  was  naturally  facetious  j  and  he  not 
only  loved  his  jest,  but  his  countenance  was  gay  and 
smiling.  Whereas  Demosthenes  had  a  care  and 
though tfuln ess  in  his  aspect,  which  he  seldom  or 
never  put  off.  Hence  his  enemies,  as  he  confesses, 
called  him  '  a  morose  ill-natured  man.' 

It  appears  also  from  their  writings,  that  Demos- 
thenes, when  he  touches  upon  his  own  praise,  does 
it  with  an  inoffensive  delicacy.  He  never  in  fact  does 
it  at  alt,  but  when  lie  has  some  great  pointin  view,  and 
upon  all  other  occasions  he  is  extremely  modest. 
But  Cicero,  in  his  Orations,  speaks  in  such  high 
terms  of  himself,  that  it  is  plain  be  had  a  most  in- 
temperate vanity.     Thus  he  cries  out :  

Lcl  arms  revere  the  robe,  the  wreathed  brow  ^^H 

Yield  to  the  tongue.'^*.  ^^H 

At  length  he  came  to  commeud  not  only  his  ai^^ 
actions  and  operations  in  the  commonwealth,  but 
likewise  his  speeches  '^^,  as  well  tliose  which  he  had 
only  pronounced,  a.s  those  which  he  had  committed 
to  writing ;  as  if,  in  juvenile  vanity,  he  were  vying 
with  the  rhetoricians  Isocrates  and  Anaximenes,  in- 
stead of  being  inspired  with  the  lofiy  ambitioa 
guiding  the  Roman  people. 

Fierce  in  the  field  and  dreadiul  to  the  fi>e. 

"  See  the  Life  of  Cato,  V.  70,» 

''*  In  this  he  was  represented  by  Piso,  us  intending  to  dana  a 
■uperiority  over  all  the  military  IHustriuinii  of  Rume,  mid  particu- 
larly Pompey ;  but,  in  Oral.,  in  Pison,  363.,  he  wanuly  repel*  the 
charge." 

'!>  For  a  more  candid  estimate  of  this  iiurt  of  his  cbarectcr.  Ke 
Qiunt.u.  l.» 
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• 

It  is  necessary^  indeed,  for  a  statesman  to  have  th^ 
advantage  of  eloquence ;  but  it  is  mean  and  illiberal 
to  rely  upon  such  a  qualification,  or  to  hunt  after 
praise  in  that  quarter.  In  this  respect  Demosthenes 
behaved  with  more  dignity,  and  superior  elevation 
of  souL  He  said,  "  His  ability  to  explain  himself 
<<  was  a  mere  acquisition  ;  and  not  so  perfect,  but 
"  that  it  required  great  candout  and  indulgence  on 
"  the  part  of  the  audience  ***."  He  thought  it  must 
be,  as  indeed  it  is,  only  a  low  and  little  mind,  that 
can  value  itself  upon  such  attainments. 

They  had  both  undoubtedly  political  abilities,  as 
well  as  powers  to  persuade ;  and  those  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that  men  who  had  armies  at  their  devotion, 
stood  in  need  of  their  support.  Thus  Chares, 
Diopithes,  and  Leosthenes  availed  themselves  of 
Demosthenes;  and  Pompey  and  young  Caesar  of 
Cicero;  as  Csesar  himself  acknowledges,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries ^^^  addressed  to  Agrippa  and  Maecenas. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  just  than  common, 
that  *  nothing  makes  so  thorough  a  trial  of  a  man's 
disposition,  as  power  and  authority.'  For  they 
awaken  every  passion,  and  discover  every  latent  vice. 
Demosthenes  never  had  an  opportunity  for  a  trial  of 
this  kind.  He  never  obtained  any  eminent  charge  ;• 
neither  did  he  lead  against  Philip  those  armies,  which 
his  eloquence  had  raised.  But  Cicero  went  quaestor 
into  Sicily,  and  proconsul  into  Cilicia  and  Cappado- 
cia :  at  a  time  too,  when  avarice  reigned  without 
control ;  when  the  governors  of  provinces,  thinking 
it  beneath  them  to  take  a  clandestine  advantage,  feu 
to  open  plunder ;  when  to  seize  another*s  property 
was  deemed  no  great  crime,  and  he  who  pillageu 
moderately  passed  for  a  man  of  character.  Yet,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  Cicero  gave  many  proo&  of  his 
contempt  of  money,  and  many  of  his  humanity  and 

>34  ni^  Sri^.  84.,  and  also  xtft  n^f^r^  96.* 

'35  These  consisted  of  thirteen  books,  and  oame  down  to  the  de* 
feat  of  the  Cantabri.  (Suet.  Au^.  15.)  The  observation,  whidi 
follows,  refers  to  a  passage  in  Soph.  Antig.  181—183.* 
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foodness.     At  Rome,  with  the  title  only  of  consul 
e  had  an  absolute  and  dictatorial  power    agaiai 
Catiline  and  his  accomplices.     Upon  which  occasioj 
he  verified  the  prediction  of  Plato,  "  That  ever^  s 
•'  would  be  delivered  from  it's  calamities,  wheo( 
"  power  should  fortunately  unite  with  wisdom  and 
"justice  in  one  person  '"*." 

It  is  mentioned,  to  the  disgrace  of  Demostheoes, 
that  his  eloquence  was  mercenary  :  that  he  privately 
composed  orations  botii  for  Phormio  and  Apollodorus, 
though  adversaries  in  the  same  cause '*'.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  received 
money  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  condemned  Cor 
having  taken  bribes  of  Harpalus.  Supposing  some 
of  these  charges  the  calumnies  of  those,  who  wrote 
against  him  (and  they  arc  not  a  few),  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  afBrm,  that  he  was  proof  against  the  presents 
sent  him  by  princes,  as  marks  of  honour  and  respect. 
This  was  too  much  to  be  expected  from  a  man,  who 
vested  his  money  at  interest  upon  ships '*\  Cicero 
on  the  other  hand  had  magnificent  presents  sent  him 
by  the  Sicilians,  when  he  was  sedile;  by  tlie  king  of 
Cappadocia,  when  proconsul ;  and  by  his  friends  was 
pressed  to  receive  their  benefactions,  when  in  exf/e  ; 
yet,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  refused  them  all. 
The  banishment  of  Deniostlienes  reflected  Infanay 
upon  him,  for  he  was  convicted  of  having  taken 
bribes  :  that  of  Cicero  did  him  great  honour,  because 
he  suffered  for  having  destroyed  traitors,  who  had 
vowed  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  former,  there- 
fore, departed  without  exciting  pity  or  regret :  for 

"*  Cum  aul  philotopAi  rrgnaretll,  aid  reges  phUasopharettlitr.*    <^| 

■37  Gives  Forked  counsel ;  takes  provoking  gold  ^^| 

On  either  hand.  (Joiwoo.)'  ^| 

Quintilian  liowever,  xti.  1,,  does  not  believe  a/^  thath(isbe«o  uM 
to  his  discredit-* 

'i'  This,  which  (though  so  heavily  censured)  was  umctioncd  by 
the  laws,  is  now  culled  '  Botiomry,'  and  is  rather  considered  aa  a 
danKcroua  than  n  diRgraccful  mode  of  cmployin™  money,  riutnrch 
has  Before  patietl  a  censure  upon  it ;  eee  the  Lile  of  Cato  ihc  Cen- 
flor,  II.  523.* 


.»»  HriO. 
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tbe  lattQf  the  senate  changed  theit  habit,  continutd 
ta  mouufi  hU' absence,  aokd  cculd  not  be  persuaded  tb'^ 
paBsanjr  Act  till  Ipe  was  ifccaHed*  Cicero/ nvdeed^ 
fipent  the  time  of  exile  ioaaioaictivie  oumneirki  Mace« 
don  ;  but  with  Demosthenes  it  was  a  busy  period  in 
bi$  potittcd^  character.  Then  it  was  (as  we  have 
mefitiwi&d  above)  tiiat  lie  yi§it^  the  styerd  cities." 
of  Greece,  strengthened  the  common  interest^  and 
defeated  tiie  designs  o^*  the.  Ma^edoiuaa  embassadors. 
In  which  respect,^  be  discDv^ed  a  tnnek  higher  re-* 
gard  fbr  bis  country,  than  Themistocles  and  Alcibi*- 
ades  had  done  when  under  the  same  misfortune. 
After  his  return,  he  pursued  his  former  plan  of  govern- 
ment, and  continued  the  war  with  Antipater  and  the 
Macedonians.  Whereas  Lselius  reproached  Cicero 
in  full  senate  with  sitting  silent,  when  Cassar,  who 
was  not  yet  come  to  years  of  maturity,  applied  for 
the  consulship  contrary  to  law  ^^^  And  Brutus,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  charged  him  with  "  having  reared 
^^  a  greater  and  more  insupportable  tyranny,  than 
"  that  which  they  had  destroyed." 

As  to  the  manner  of  their  death,  we  cannot  think 
of  Cicero's  without  a  contemptuous  kind  of  pity. 
How  deplorable  to  see  an  old  man,  for  want  of 
proper  resolution,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried 
about  by  his  servants,  endeavouring  to  hide  himself 
from  death  (a  messenger,  which  nature  would  soon 
have  sent  him),  and  overtaken  notwithstanding,  and 
slaughtered  by  his  enemies !  The  other,  though  he 
discovered  some  fear  indeed  by  taking  sanctuary,  is 
nevertheless  to  be  admired  for  his  having  judiciously 
provided  poison,  carefully  preserved  it,  and  nobly 

■39  This  was  powerfully  enforced  by  the  centurion  Cornelius,  who 

threw  back  his  cloke,  and  showed  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  sayings  Hie 

Jaciet,  ii  vos  non  feceritis,  (Suet.  Aujg.  26.)     And  yet,  notwith* 

Standing  this  menace,  Cicero  (according  to  Dio.  xlvi.  43.)  had  the 

courage  to  say,  *  If  Cassar  canvasses  with  the  sword,  he  must  suc« 

Ceed.'     Ai  UTM^  7Pm^ti%a?iirn,  ^^n^^irtu  Avmr.* 
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used  it  ^f.  So  that,  when  Neptune  did  not  afford 
him  an  asylum,  he  had  recourse  to  a  more  inviolable 
ijtar,  rescued  himself  from  the  weapons  of  the  guards, 
and  eluded  Antipater's  cruelty* 

.  '^  This,  it  must  again  be  remarked,  is  the  observation  of  a 
heathen,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  more  Christian-like  opinions 
cf  Socrates  and  Plato,  wno  condemn  suicide  as  the  most  dastardly 
of  resources. 

When  all  the  blandirfiments  of  life  are  gone, 
Tbe  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  Tiye  on. 

(Dr.  Sewel.«) 
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DEMETRIUS, 


SUMMARY. 

Error  of  those^  toho  first  thought  the  arts  might  be  compared  to  the 
senses.  Examples  of  bad  have  their  use.  Birth  and  character  qf 
Demetrius.  His  affection  Jor  his  father:  Dexterity  in  saving  one 
of  his  friends.  He  is  defiated  by  Ptdemy  king  of  Egypt:  suh^ 
dues  the  Nabathitan  Arabs;  retakes  Babylon;  and  forms  the  pro^ 
jed  of  rescuing  Greece  from  slavery.  Arrives  at  Athens,  The 
people  send  deputies  to  him.  He  reinstates  them  in  their  liberties  s 
takes  Megara  ;  and  declares  it  free  :  re-establishes  the  democracy 
at  Athens.  Excessive  honours  decreed  to  him.  Resentment  of  the 
gods.  StiU  more  extravagant  decree  of  Dromoclides.  Demetrhte 
marries  Eurydice  :  is  sent  by  his  father  to  conquer  Cyprus  :  gaim 
the  battle  of  Salamis  in  that  island  :  his  subsequent  moderation* 
Flattery  of  Aristodemus.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  receive  the 
title  of  *  Kings*  Their  unfortunate  expedition  against  Ptolemy, 
Singular  contrasts  in  Demetrius'  manners.  His  magnificent  culii* 
vaiion  of  the  arts  :  extraordinary  machine  used  by  him  at  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  He  takes  that  city,  and  shows  great  kindness  to  the 
inhabitants  :  drives  Cassander  out  of  Greece,  His  in/amous  de» 
baucheries.  Heroism  of  Demodes.  Fresh  servilities  of  the  Atke- 
nians.  Successes  of  Demetrius  in  Peloponnesus.  *His  pride,  and 
contempt  qf  other  kings.  He  procures  his  admission  irregular^ 
into  the  Greater  Mysteries  qf  Ceres.  The  extravagance  qf  Lamia^  ; 
one  qfhis  mistresses.  His  long  passion  for  her.  League  qf  several 
princes  against  Antigonus.  Discouraging  omens.  Success  qf  the 
con/bderacy  :  Antigonus  is  slain.     The  Athenians  refuse  to  admit 
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rational.  They  are  not|  like  the  senses,  passive  in 
their  perceptions  j  they  choose  or  reject  what  is  prp^ 
per  or  improper :  what  is  good,  they  attend  to  pri- 
marily and  intentionally ;  and  what  is  evil^  only  a(> 
cidentally,  in  order  to  avoid  it.  Thus,  the  art  of 
medicine  considers  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  music 
that  of  discordant  sounds,  in  order  to  produce  theif 
qoptraries.  And  the  most  excellent  of  all  arts,  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  prudence,  teach  us  to  judge 
not  only  of  what  is  honourable,  just,  and  useful;  but 
alsio  of  what  is  pernicious,  disgraceful,  and  unjust 
These  arts  bestow  no  pra^ise  on  that  innocence,  whicli 
boasts  an  entire  ignorance  of  vice ;  in  theiii  estimate, 
it  is  rather  an  absurd  simplicity  to  be  ignorant  of 
those  things,  which  every  one  disposed  to  live  vir^ 
tuously  ^ould  make  it  his  particular  care  to  know* 
Accordingly  the  ancient  Spartans  at  their  feasts  used 
to  compel  the  Helots  to  drink  an  excessive  qua^tit^ 
of  wine,  and  then  bring  them  into  the  public  halM 
where  they  dined,  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
young  men  what  drunkenness  was. 

We  do  not  indeed  think  it  agreeable  either  to  bii« 
manity  or  good  policy,  to  corrupt  some  of  the  spe- 
cies, m  order  to  correct  others.  Yet,  perha^ps,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  insert  among  the  rest  of  th^ 
Lives  a  pair  or  two  of  examples  of  those,  who  have 
abused  their  power  to  the  purposes  of  licentiousnessji 
and  whose  elevation  has  only  made  their  vices  greater 
and  more  conspicuous.  I\ot  that  we  adduce  thf^w^ 
to  give  pleasure,  or  to  adorn  our  paintings  with  the 
graces  of  variety ;  but  we  do  it  from  the  same  mo-* 
tive  with  Ismenias  the  Theban  musician,  who  pre* 
sented  his  scholars  witli  both  good  and  bad  pi^iv 
formers  on  the  flute  ^  and  used  tp  say^  ^^  Tbufi 
*'  you  must  play,  and  thus  you  must  not  play.'* 
And  Antigenidas  observed,  '^  That  young  meo^ 
'^  would  hear  good  performers  with  much  higher- 
^'  pleasure,  after  they  had  heaid  bad  ones."  Ija 
like  manner,  in  my  opinion,  we  shall  behold  and 
imitate  the  virtuous  with  deeper  attention,  if  we  be 
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the  hero  and  the  king.  There  was  the  same  happy 
mixture  in  his  behaviour^  which  inspired  at  once 
pleasure  and  reverence.  In  his  hours  of  leisure  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  in  his  table  and  every 
species  of  entertain  men  t,  of  all  princes  the  most 
delicate ;  and  yet,  when  business  called,  uneq^ualled 
in  activity,  diligence,  and  despatch.  In  which  re- 
spei^t,  he  imitated  Bacchus  ^  most  of  all  the  gods ; 
since  he  was  not  only  terrible  in  war,  but  knew  how 
to  terminate  war  with  peace,  and  turn  with  the  hap- 
piest address  to  the  joys  and  pleasures  which  that  in- 
spires. 

His  affection  for  his  father  was  remarkably  great ; 
and  in  the  respect,  which  he  paid  his  mother,  his 
love  for  his  other  parent  was  easily  discernible.  Hisr 
duty  was  genuine,  and  not  in  the  least  influenced  by 
the  considerations  of  high  station  or  power.  Hap- 
pening to  return  from  hunting,  when  his  father  was 
giving  audience  to  some  embassadors,  he  went  up 
and  saluted  him,  and  then  sat  down  by  him  with  his 
javelins  in  his  hand.  After  they  had  received  their 
answer  and  were  going  away,  Antigonus  called  out 
to  them,  and  said,  ^^  You  may  mention  likewise  the 
"  happy  terms,  upon  which  I  live  with  my  son/* 
By  tnis  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  their  mu- 
tual harmony  and  confidence  added  strength  to  the 
kingdom,  and  security  to  his  power.  So  incapable 
is  regal  authority  of  admitting  a  partner^,  so  liable  to 
jealousy  and  hatred^  that  the  greatest  and  oldest  of 
Alexander's  successors  rejoiced  that  he  had  no  occa-r 
sion  to  fear  his  own  son,  but  could  freely  let  him 
approach  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand.  We  may 
venture  indeed  to  say  that  this  family  alone,  in  the 
course  of  many  successions,  was  free  from  these 

.  ^  Of  whom  Horace  says, 

— —  Sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  medimque  belli,        (Od«  II.  xix.  28.)*  ' 

'  Nee  regna  iociumferre^  nee  tadce  sciunt* 


and'  fbufided  the  family  of  the  Pbrltfc  kittgsr,  whidi 
tDatioued  through  eight  successions,  and,  was  at  lajiit 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  \  This  is  a  sufficient  'ei^ij- 
dence,  that  Demetrius  was  naturally  well  inch'ned  to 
justice  and  humanity, 

But  as,  according  t6  Empedocles,  IotC  and  hittrra 
are  the  sources  of  perpetual  wars  between  the  d^ 
ments,  particularly  such  as  touch  or  approach  q^ch 
other^  to  among  the  successors  of  Alexander  thei« 
were  continual  war^  ;  and  the  contentions  were  at 
ways  the  most  violent,  when  inflamed  by  oppo^itidti 
of  interest,  or  vicinity  of  place.  This  was  the  cai^ 
of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  ^  Antigonus,  while  Afi 
resided  in  Phrygia,  received  information  that  Ptdei- 
my  was  gone  from  Cyprus  into  Syria,  where  he  Wii 
ravaging  the  country,  and  reducing  the  cities  eitWtf 
by  solicitation  or  force,  l^pon  this,  he  sent  agaittsi 
him  his  son  Demetrius,  though  he  was  then  onf|^ 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  in  this  first  command 
had  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  affairs  to  mana^« 
But  a  young  and  unexperienced  man  was  tmequstll^ 
matched  with  a  general  from  the  school  of  Alexan- 
der, who  had  distinguished  himself  in  manv  impoi^^ 
ant  combats  under  that  prince.  Accordingly,  h'^ 
was  defeated  near  Gaza ;  with  the  loss  of  five  thoa* 
sand  of  his  men  icilled,  and  eight  thousand  taken  pri- 
soners.  He  lost  also  his  tent,  his  military  chest,  and 
his  whole  equipage.  But  Ptolemy  sent  them  back 
to  him,  together  with  his  friends ;  adding  this  gene'- 
rous  and  obliging  message,  "  That  they  ouglit  onl^ 
**  to  contend  for  glory  and  empire."  When  Demc; 
trius  received  it,  he  begged  or  the  gods,  "  That  he 
"  might  not  long  remain  Ptolemy's  debtor,  but  speed'- 
**  ily  have  it  in  his  power  to  return  the  favour.** 
Neither  was  he  disconcerted,  as  most  young  men 
would  be,  with  such  a  miscarriage  in  his  first  essayl. 

*  In  the  pcrsoD  of  Mithridatcs  VIII.,  whom  Galba  caused  to  be 
put  to  death.* 

*  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.* 
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On  the  contrary,  like  a  complete  general  accustomed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  employed  bimaelf 
ID  making  new  levies  and  providing  arms ;  kept  the 
cities  in  their  duty,  and  exercised  the  troops  which 
he  had  raised. 

As  soon  as  Antigonuswas  apprised  how  the  bal 
bad  terminated,  he  said,  "  Ptolemy  has  indeed  bi 
*'  en  boys,  but  he  shall  soon  have  to  do  with  men. 
As  he  did  not  however  choose  to  repress  his  son's 
spirit,  he  gave  him  permission,  upon  his  earnest  re- 
quest, to  try  his  fortune  again  by  himseHI  Not 
long  after  this  Cilles,  Ptolemy's  general,  undertook 
to  drive  Demetrius  entirely  out  of  Syria  ;  for  which 
purpose  he  brought  with  him  a  numerous  army, 
though  he  held  him  in  contempt  on  account  of  his 
late  defeat.  But  Demetrius  by  a  sudden  attack 
Struck  his  adversaries  with  such  a  panic,  that  both 
the  camp  and  the  general  fell  into  his  hands,  toge- 
ther with  very  considerable  treasures.  Yet  he  did 
not  consider  the  gain,  but  the  ability  to  give  :  nei- 
ther did  he  so  much  value  the  glory  and  the  riches, 
which  this  advantage  procured  him,  as  it's  enabling 
him  to  requite  the  generosity  of  Ptolemy,  He  would 
not  proceed,  however,  upon  his  own  judgement :  he 
consulted  his  father  ;  and,  on  his  free  permission  to 
act  as  he  thought  proper,  Jie  loaded  Cilles  and  his 
friends  with  his  favours,  and  sent  them  hack  to  their 
master.  By  this  turn  of  afiairs,  Ptolemy  lost  his 
footing  in  Syria ;  and  Antigonus  marched  down  from 
Celiena;',  rejoicing  in  his  son's  success,  and  impa- 
tient to  embrace  him. 

Demetrius  after  this,  being  sent  to  subdue  the  Na- 
bathffian  Arabs  %  found  himself  in  great  danger,  by 
ialling  into  a  desert  country,  which  afforded  no 
water.  But  the  barbarians,  astonished  at  his  uncom- 
mon intrepidity,  did  not  venture  to  molest  him ; 
and  he  retired  with  a  considerable  booty,  among 
which  were  seven  hundred  camels. 

'  A  city  ill  Upper  Phrygia.* 

'  Situated  in  Uie  eailern  pgri  of  Arabia  PeUna.* 
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<  Antigdnus  had  fonnmly.  .taken -rBabyitHr'from '  Se- 
kucus^  but'lhe  hadoradaveiltd  it^  bjitbts^-own  af ms, 
and  was  bow  moroMog  ^ithi  Juis  maia*  aitnjf itd  redtiM 
the  nations  r  it^hieh  bordtf  ed ;  upon  Idd&i  «^and  tbfe 
province.  abotttiMopati  Caucasus.:  iwdn  ilbe  memi 
time  Deinetrius,  hopiBf^.tio  find  Mesopotamia  uiU 
gdarded,  suddenly  passedifthe  Euphrates^ ;?and  at- 
tacked  Bab^ilon.  .  There .  were  two^  stranj^  castles  ib 
that  cit^ ;  but  by  this  maaceuyfetin  Seleucus^iabseii^ 
he  seized  onb  or.tbeai,  dislodged •  the f^ garrison^  and 
placed  there  seveo^thouaamlc>fJiis^erwftirien.  Aft^ 
this»  be  ordered  th^  rest  or  ibia  soldiers  td  plunder 
the  country  for  their  own'  benefit^  and  fben  'return 
to  the  sea-coasL  By  these  proceedings^  he  left  S»> 
leucus  better  established  in  his  dominions  than  ever*^ 
for  his  laying  waste  the  country  seeriied  tomplf, 
that  he  abandoned  all  farther  claim  to  it.     ' 

In  his  return  through  Syrta^  he  was  informed  that 
Rolerhy  was  besieging  iHalicarnassus,  apon  which 
he  hastened  to  it's  relief,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
As  this  ambition  to  succour  the  distressed  gained 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  great  reputation,  they  con^ 
ceiv^  a  strong  desire  to  rescue  all  Greece  from  the 
slavery,  in  which  it  waa  held  by  Cassander  and  Pto- 
lemy.  No  princes  ever  engaged  in  a  more  just  and 
honourable  war.  For  they  employed  the  wealth; 
which  they  had  gi)ined  by  the  conquest  of  the  bar. 
barians,  for  the  advant^e  of  the  Greeks ;  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  h<mour,  which  such  an  enterprise  held 
out. 

When  they  had  resolved  to  begin  their  operations 
with  Athens,  one  of  his  friends  advised  Antigonuaf^ 
if  he  took  that  city,  to  keep  it  as  the  key  of  Greece  { 
but  be  would  not  listeu  to  him.  He  said,  **  The 
^^  best  and  securest  of  all  keys  was  the  friendship  of 
*'  the  people ;  and  that  Athens  was  the  watch«towetf 
^^  of  the  world,  whence- th6  torch  of  his  glory  woald 
*'  blaze  over  the  earth/'    ;  . . 

9  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.* 
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In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  Demetrius 
sailed  to  Athens  with  five  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships.  Deme* 
trius  the  Phalerean  governed  the  city  for  Cassander, 
and  had  a  good  garrison  in  the  fort  of  Munvchta. 
His  adversary,  who  managed  the  affair  both  with 
prudence  and'  good  fortune,  made  his  aw>earance  be- 
fore the  Piraeus  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Thargelion  ". 
The  inhabitants,  unapprised  of  his  approach,  when 
they  saw  his  fleet  coming  in,  concluded  that  it  be- 
longed to  Ptolemy,  and  prepared  to  receive  it  as  such. 
At  last  however  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the 
city,  being  undeceived,  hastened  to  oppose  it.  All 
the  tumult  and  confusion  ensued,  which  might  natu- 
rally he  expected  when  an  enemy  had  come  unex- 
pectedly, and  was  already  landing.  For  Demetrius, 
finding  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  open,  ran  in  with 
ease  ;  and  the  people  could  plainly  distinguish  him 
on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  whence  he  made  signs  to 
them  to  compose  themselves  and  keep  silence.  With 
this  demand  they  complied,  and  a  herald  was  ordered 
to  proclaim  ;  **  That  his  father  Antigonus  (in  a  happy 
"  hour,  he  hoped,  for  Athens)  had  sent  him  to  rein- 
"  state  them  in  their  liberties  by  expelling  the  gErri- 
"  SOD,  and  to  restore  their  taws  and  ancient  form  of 
"  government." 

Upon  this  proclamation,  the  people  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  embracing  the  proposals  with  loud 
acclamations,  desired  him  to  disembark,  and  hailed 
him  their  benefactor  and  deliverer.  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean,  and  his  partisans,  thought  it  necessary  to 
admit  a  man  who  came  with  such  a  superior  force 
though  he  should  not  perform  any  of  his  promises, 
and  accordingly  sent  deputies  to  make  their  submis* 
sion.  Demetrius  received  them  in  an  obliging  man- 
ner,  and  despatched  back  with  them  Aristodemus 
the  Milesian,  a  friend  of  his  father's.  Neither  was 
he  unmindful  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who  in 
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this  revolution  was  more  afraid  of  the  citizens  thAh 
of  the  enemy ;  bikt,  fbom  regard  to  hid  character  ^tid 
virtue,  he  sent  him  with  a  strong  convoy  to  Thebes^ 
agreeably  to  his  request.  He  likewise  assured  th6 
Athenians,  that  however  desirous  he  might  be  to  see 
their  city,  he  would  deny  himself  that  pleasure,  till 
he  had  set  it  entirely  free  by  expelling  the  garrison'. 
He  therefore  surrounded  the  fortress  of  Munychia 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  cut-  off  ifs  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  then  sailed  to 
Megara,  where  Cassander  bad  another  garrison. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  that  Cratesipolis, 
the  wife  of  Alexander  son  of  Polyperchon,  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  was  at  Patrse  ",  and  was  solicitous  of 
having  an  interview  with  him.  In  consequence  of 
which  he  left  his  forces  in  the  territory  of  Megara, 
and  with  a  few  h'ght  horse  took  the  road  to  Patr®. 
On  approaching  the  place,  he  drew  off  from  his  men, 
and  pitched  his  tent  apart,  that  Cratesipolis  might 
not  be  perceived  when  she  came  to  pay  her  visit. 
But  a  party  of  the  enemy,  getting  intelligence  of  this, 
fell  suddenly  upon  him.  In  his  alarm,  he  had  only 
time  to  huddle  on  a  mean  cloke ;  and,  in  that  dis- 
guise, he  saved  himself  by  flight.  So  near  an  infa* 
mous  captivity  had  his  intemperate  love  of  beauty 
brought  him.  His  tent  the  enemy  seized,  with  aU 
the  nches  which  it  contained. 

After  Megara  was  taken,  the  soldiers  prepared  to 
plunder  it;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  strongly 
for  that  people,  and  prevailed.  Demetrius  was  satis- 
fied with  expelling  the  garrison,  and  declared  the 
city  free.  Amidst  these  transactions  he  bethought 
himself  of  Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  great  reputation, 
who  sought  only  the  retirement  and  tranquillity  of  a 
studious  life ;  and  sending  for  him,  enquired  of  him, 
•*  Whether  they  had  taken  any  thing  from  him  ?  '* 
^^  No,"*  said  Stilpo,  ^^  I  found  none,  who  wished  to 
**  steal  any  knowledge.''   The  soldiers,  however,  had 

"  Ad^of  Achaia,attheiiioudi«ft]Mgulf0fLtp«ito.» 
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consecrated  the  place,  where  their  patron  first  ar- 
rived £rom  his  chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  to  De- 
metrius Catabates  [^  the  Dismounter.']  They  added 
two  to  the  number  of  their  tribes,  and  called  them 
Demetrias  and  Antigonis ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  senate,  before  consisting  of  five  hundred  mem- 
bers, was  to  consist  of  six  hundred,  for  each  tribe 
supplied  fifty.  ; 

Stratocles,  who  invented  all  these  refined  and  ex- 
travagant compliments,  devised  a  still  higher  stroke. 
He  procured  a  decree,  that  those  who  should  be 
sent  upon  public  business  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Athens  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  should  be 
called,  not  *  embassadors '  but  *  Theori ;  *  a  title 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  such  as,  on  the  so- 
lemn^  festivals,  carried  the  customary  sacrifices  to 
Delphi  and  Olympia,  in  the  name  of  the  Grecian 
states.  This  Stratocles  was,  in  all  respects,  a  person 
of  tjie  most  daring  efii*ontery  and  the  most  debauch- 
td.life  i  insomuch,  that  he  seemed  to  imitate  the  an- 
cient •  Gleon  ^^  in  his  scurrilous  and  licentious  beha- 
viour to  the  people.  He  kept  a  mistress,  called  Phy- 
lacium ;  and  one  day,  when  she  brought  from  the 
market  some  heads  for  supper,  he  said,  ^^  Why,  how 
^^  now !  you  have  provided  us  just  such  things  to 
^^  eat,  as  we  statesmen  use  for  tennis  balls.'' 

When  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  the  sea-fight 
near  Amorgos  ^\  he  arrived  at  Athens  before  any  ac- 
count of  the  misfortune  had  been  received,  and 
passing  through  the  Ceramicus  with  a  chaplet  upon 

veil '  (a  large  robe  without  sleeves),  in  which  the  defeat  of  the  Ti- 
tans and  the  actions  of  Minerva  were  inwrought.  In  this  veil  like- 
wise they  placed  the  figures  of  those  commanders,  who  had  distin- 
^shed  themselves  by  their  victories ;  and  thence  came  the  expres- 
sion, that  *  such  a  one  was  worthy  of  the  Peplum ; '  meaning,  that 
he  was  a  brave  soldier.  This  Peplum  was  drawn  by  land  in  a  ma- 
chine like  a  ship  along  the  Ceramicus,  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Ceres  at 
Eleusis,  whence  it  was  brought  back  and  consecrated  in  the  citadeL 
'«  See  the  Ufe  of  Pericles,  11.  51.,  and  note  (95.)" 
'^  One  of  the  Sporades  I.  near  Naxos.  See  Diod.  Sic  xviii. 
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liis  liead,  informed  the  people  that  they  were  vic- 
torious. He  then  moved  that  sacri^ces  of  thanks- 
giving should  be  ofiered,  and  meat  distributed  among 
the  tribes  for  public  enterlainmcnt.  Two  davs  aA 
terward,  the  poor  remains  of  the  fleet  were  brought 
home ;  and  the  people  in  great  anger  summoniDg 
him  to  answer  for  the  imposition,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  tlie  height  of  the  tumult  with  the  most 
cfinsutnmate  assurance,  and  said;  "  Wliat  harm 
"  have  I  done  you,  in  making  you  merry  for  two 
"  days  ? "     Such  was  his  impudence.  ^^M 

But  there  were  other  extravagances,  4^| 

Hotter  ihaa  fire  iuelf, 

iS  Aristophanes  expresses  it.  One  flatterer  outdid 
even  Stratocles  in  servdity,  by  procuring  a  decree 
tliat  Demetrius,  whenever  he  visited  Athens,  should 
be  received  with  the  same  honours  which  were  paid 
to  Ceres  and  Bacchus;  and  that  whoever  exceeded 
the  rest  in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  his  re- 
ception, should  have  money  out  of  the  treasury  to 
enable  him  to  set  up  some  pious  memorial  of  his  suc- 
cess. These  instances  of  adulation  concluded  with 
their  changing  the  name  of  the  nionth  Munychion 
to  '  Demetrion,'  with  calling  the  last  day  of  every 
month  '  Demetrias,'  and  the  Dionysia  (or  feasts  of 
Bacchus)  '  Demetria.' 

The  gods  soon  showed,  how  much  they  were  of- 
fended at  these  things.  For  the  veil,  in  which  were 
wrought  the  figures  of  Demetrius  and  Antigonus 
along  with  those  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  as  they 
carried  it  thiough  the  Ceramiciis,  was  rent  asunder 
by  a  sudden  storm  of  wind.  Hemlock,  though  a 
plant  seldom  found  in  that  country,  sprung  up  in 
great  quantities  round  their  altars.  On  the  day, 
when  the  Dionysia  were  to  be  celebrated,  the  priests 
were  compelled  to  put  a  stop  to  the  procession  by  an 
excessive  and  unseasonable  cold ;  and  there  fell  so 
strong  a  hoar-frost,  that  it  blasted  not  only  the  i 


and  %tiiee%  but  also  a  cooaiderable  part  of  the  cora 
ia  the  blade.  Hence  Philippides,  who  was  an  enemj^ 
to  Stratocle4,  thus  attacked  nim  in  one  of  his  come-> 
dies: 

He  for  whose  guilt  our  8hriyell*d  vines  complain, 
Throu^  whom  our  hdy  iral!wM  rtnt  in  iwwit 
Who  m-st  to  man  the  rites  of  gods  transf^d-— 
He,  he — not  comedy  *^,  perverts  the  herd. 

This  Philippides  enjoyed  ^e  friendship  of  Lysima^ 
chus,  and  the  Athenians  received  many  favours  from 
that  prince  upon  his  account.  Nay^  whenever  Lysi- 
machus  happened  to  meet  or  see  this  poet,  he  con* 
sidered  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  a  happy  time  to  enter 
upon  any  great  business  or  important  expedition* 
Besides,  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and 
never  importunate  or  officious,  like  those  who  are 
bfed  in  a  court.  One  day  Lysimachus,  talked  to  him 
in  a  most  obliging  manner,  and  said,  <^  What  is 
**  there  of  mine,  that  you  would  share  in  ?**  **  Any 
"  thing,'*  said  he,  "  but  your  secrets.*^  I  have 
purposely  contrasted  these  characters,  that  the  dif^ 
ference  may  be  obvious  between  the  comic  writer  and 
demagogue. 

What  exceeded  however  all  the  rage  c£  flattery 
above-mentioned,  was  the  decree  proposed  by  Dro- 
moclides  the  Sphettian ;  injoining  the  people  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Demetrius,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  to  dedicate  certain  shields  at  Delphi.  This 
was  expressed  in  the  following  terms :  '^  In  a  fbrtu* 
^  nate  hour  be  it  decreed  by  the  people,  that  a  citi* 
^^  zen  of  Athens  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  god-pro* 
^^  tector,  and  after  due  sacrifices  demand  of  Deme*. 
*^  trius,  the  god-protector,  what  will  be  the  most  pious, 
^^  honourable,  and  expeditious  mode  of  consecrating 
^^  the  intended  ofierings.    And  it  is  hereby  enacted, 

^^  Stratocles  most  probably,  and  other  persona  of  his  duoractsr, 
iavtighed  against  the  dramatic  writers,  on  account  of  the  libertiea 
which  they  took  with  their  vices;  though  this  was  after  the  time, 
when  the  Middle  Comedy  preraOed  at  Athens.  (L.)  Philippides 
composed  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  pieeas,  of  which  howtvar  only  a 
few  fragmtnts  are  now  extant.* 
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«  that  the  people  of  Athens  shall  follow  the  mode 
"  dictated  by  his  oracle."     By  this  mockery  of  " 
cense  to  the  vanity  of  one,  who  was  scarcely 
fore  in  his  senses,  they  rendered  him  perfectly 
sane. 

Durinr;  his  stay  at  Athens  he  married  Eurydice 
desccndent  of  the  ancient  Miltiades),  who  was  tl  _ 
widow  of  Ophelias  king  of  Cyrene,  and  had  re-^ 
turned  to  Athens  after  his  death.  The  Atbenianf 
leckoned  this  a  particular  favour  and  honour  lo  their 
city;  tlioug'h  Demetrius  made  no  kind  of  difiiculty 
in  marrying,  and  had  many  wives  at  the  same  time. 
Among  the  whole  number,  lie  paid  the  greatest  re- 
spect to  Phila ;  because  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ao- 
tipater,  and  had  been  married  to  Craterus,  who  of 
all  the  successors  of  Alexander  was  most  regretted 
by  the  Macedonians.  Demetrius  was  very  young, 
when  his  father  persuaded  him  to  marry  her,  though 
she  was  advanced  in  lite,  and  on  that  account  unfit. 
for  him.     As  he  was  disinclined  to  the  match,  Aoi 

fonus  is  said  to  have  repeated  to  him  that  ver 
Igripides,  with  a  happy  parody ; 


I 


'Midsl  Fortune's  stores,  to  marriage  vye  submit, 
AgnlbEt  the  bent  of  nature. 


Only  putting  *  marriage',  instead  of  '  bondage^ 
The  respect  however,  which  Demetrius  paid  to  PhiU 
and  his  other  wives,  was  not  of  such  a  nature,  but 
that  he  publicly  entertained  many  mistresses,  as  weJl 
sJavcs  as  frccfborn  women,  and  was  more  infamous 
for  his  excesses  of  that  description  than  any  other 
prince  of  his  age. 

In  the  mean  while,  his  father  called  him  to  take 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Ptolemy,  and  be 
found  it  necessary  to  obey  him.  But  as  it  gave  him 
pain  to  leave  the  war,  which  he  had  undertaken  for 
the  liberties  of  Greece  (a  war  so  much  more  advan- 
tageous in  point  of  glory),  he  sent  to  tleonides,  who 
commanded  for  Ptolemy  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and 
offered  him  a  pecuniary  consideration,  on  conditiou 
that  he  would  set  those  cities  irec.     Cleonides  d* 
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«kiciepHng  the  proposal,  Demetrius  immediately  em- 
barked his  troops,  and' sailed  to  Cyprus.  There  he 
had  an*  engagement  "with  Menelaiis,  brother  to  Pto- 
lemy, and  defeated  him.  Ptolemj^  himself  soon  af- 
terward  made  his  appearance,  with  a  grent  number 
of  land-forces,  and  a  considerable  fleet.  Upon  which 
occasion,  several  menacing  and  haughty  messages 
passed  between  them.  Ptolemy  bade  Demetrius  de- 
part, before  he  collected  all  his  forces  and  trod  him 
under  foot;  and  Demetrius  said,  he  would  let  Pto- 
lemy go,  if  he  would  promise  to  evacuate  Sicyon  and 
Corinth. 

The  approaching  battle  awakened  the  attention 
both  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  of  all  other 
princes ;  for  beside  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  so 
much  depended  upon  it,  that  the  conqueror  would 
be  not  master  of  Cyprus  and  Syria  alone,  but  supe- 
rior to  all  his  rivals  in  power.  Ptolemy  advanced 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships ;  and  he  had  ordered 
Menelaiis,  with  sixty  more,  to  come  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Salamis'^  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and 
throw  the  enemy  into  disorder  by  falling  on  his  rear: 
Against  these  sixty  ships  Demetrius  appointed  a 
guard  of  ten,  a  number  suflScient  to  block  up  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  His  land-forces  he  ranged  on 
the  adjoining  promontories,  and  then  bore  down  upon 
his  adversary  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  ships.  This 
be  did  with  so  much  impetuosity  that  rtolemy  could 
not  stand  the  shock,  but  was  defeated  and  fled  with 
eight  ships,  the  whole  that  he  was  able  to  save;  for 
seventy  were  taken  with  their  crews,  and  the  rest 
sunk  in  the  engagement.  His  numerous  train,  his 
servants,  friends^  wives,  arms,  money,  and  ma- 
chines, which  had  been  stationed  near  the  fleet  in 
transports,  all  fell  into  Demetrius'  hands,  and  were 
carried  by  him  to  his  camp. 

Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Lamia,  who  at 
^st  acquired  notice  solely  for  her  performance  oa 

'?  A  sea  port  in  Cypnu.* 


was  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  atretchad  ^t  hui 
bandy  and  cried  aloud,  **  Hail  to  king  Antigomial 
<*  We  have  totally  beaten  Ftoietny  at  sea,  we  are 
^<  masters  of  Cyprus,  and  have  made  sixteen  thou* 
*^  sand  eight  hundred  prisaners."     Antigonua  aii« 
swered,  ^^  Hail  to  you  too,  my  good  friend!  but  I 
will  punish  you  for  tcMrturing  us  ao  long ;  you  shatt 
wait  long  for  the  reward  of  your  good  ttdinga.*" 
The  people  now,  for  the  first  time,  prodaimed 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  *  Kings/    Antsgoous  had 
the  diadem  immediately  put  on  by  his  firiends.     He 
sent  another  to  Demetrius,  and  in  the  letter,  which 
accompanied  it,  addressed  him  under  the  stile  of 
'  King.'    The  iBgjrptians,  when  the^  were  apprised 
of  this  circumstance,  gave  Ptolemy  likewise  the  title 
of  ^  king,'  that  they  might  not  appear  dinirited  by. 
their  late  defeat.   Ibe  other  successors  of  Alexander 
caught  eagerly  at  the  opportunity  to  aggrandise 
themselves.     Lysimachus  took  the  diadem ;  and  Scv 
leucus,  in  his  transactions  with  the  Greeks,  did  the 
same.     He  had  already  dotie  it  for  some  time,  when- 
ever he  gave  orders  to  the  barbarians;   Cassander 
alone,  while  others  wrote  to  him  and  salirted  him  aa 
^  King,'  prefixed  his  name  to  his  letters  exactly  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

This  title  proved  not  a  mere  addition  to  their  name 
and  figure.  It  gave  them  higher  notions.  It  intro- 
duced pompousness  into  their  manners^  and  self-im- 
portance  into  their  discourse.  Just  as  tragedians, 
when  they  take  the  habit  of  kings,  change  their  gait, 
voice,  deportment,  and  manner  of  address.  After 
this  too,  they  became  more  severe  in  their  judicial 
capacity;  for  they  laid  aside  that  dissimulation,  witli 
which  they  had  hitherto  concealed  their  power,  and 
which  had  made  them  much  milder  and  more  favour* 
able  to  their  subjects.  So  much  could  one  word  of  e 
flatterer  accomplish !  Such  a  change  did  it  efiect  in 
the  whole  face  of  the  world  I 
Antigonus,  elated  with   his  sob*s  apbievements 
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«^  Chios  ^®?]*  At  another  tjme»  having' leant  that 
he  was  indisposed,  be  went  to  see  him ;  and>  at  the 
door,  met  one  of  his  favourites  going  out.  •  He  en- 
tered however,  and  sitting  down  by  him,  took  hold 
of  his  hand.  •  Demetrius  said,  ^^  bis  fever  had  now 
"  left  him."  "  I  know  it,"  s^d  Antigonus,  "  for  I 
^'  met  it  this  moment  at  the  door 'V  .  \Vith  such 
mildness  he  treated  his  son's  faults,  out  of  regard  to 
his  achievements.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Scythians 
in  the  midst  of  their  carousals  to  strike  the  strings  of 
their  bows^  to  recal  as  it  were  their  courage,  when 
melting  away  in  pleasure.  But  Demetrius  one  while 
devoted  himself  to  pleasure,  and  anoUier  while  to 
business  exclusively}  he  never  intermixed  them.  His 
military  talents,  therefore,  did  not  suffer  by  his  at- 
tentions of  a  gayer  kind. 

Nay,  he  seemed  to  display  even  higher  abilities 
in  his  preparations  for  war,  than  in  bis  use  of  them. 
He  was  not  content,  unless  he  bad  stores  that 
■were  more  than  sufficient.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  great  in  the  construction  of  his  ships  and 
engines,  and  he  took  an  unwearied  pleasure  in  the 
inventing  of  new  ones.  For  be  was  ingenious  in  the 
speculative  part  of  mechanics ;  and  be  did  not,  like 
other  princes,  apply  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  those 
arts  to  the  purposes  of  diversion,  or  to  pursuits  of  no 
utility,  such  as  playing  on  the  flute,  painting,  or  turn- 
ing, ^ropus,  king  of  Macedon,  spent  his  hours  of 
leisure  in  making  little  tables  and  lamps.  Attalus% 
surnamed  Pbilometor'^',  amused  himself  with  plant- 
ing poisonous  herbs ;  not  only  henbane,  and  belle- 

'*  Islands  in  the  i^ean,  celebrated  for  their  exoellent  wines.* 
*^  A  similar  cbservation  is  ascribed  to  Sully,  who  told  his  royal  mas* 
tor  (Henry  IV.),  *<  he  had  met  his  indisposition  in  green  at  the  door.*'* 
^  Iltttarch  does  not  give  due  honour  to  Attalus  (III.*  king  of  Per- 

Simus)  when  he  mentions  his  employments,  as  unworthy  of  a  prince, 
e  made  many  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  and  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  Agriculture.  Other  kings,  particularly  Hiero  and 
Archelaus,  did  the  same. 

V  This  is  a  mistake  in  Plutarch.    Phllometor  was  another  prince^ 
who  made  apiculture  his  amusement 
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bore,  but  hemlock,  aconite,  and  dorycnitim^."  Thesie 
he  cuitivated  in  the  royal  gardens,  and  beside  gather- 
ing them  at  their  proper  seasons,  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  invesligate  the  qualities  of  their  juices  and 
fruit.  And  the  kings  of  Parthia  took  a  pride  in  forg- 
ing and  sharpening  heads  for  arrows. 

But  the  mechanics  of  Demetrius  were  of  a  prinwi- 
ly  kind ;  there  was  always  something  great  in  the 
ftbric.  Together  with  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  the 
love  of  arts,  there  appeared  in  all  his  works  a  gral^ 
deur  of  design,  and  a  dignity  of  invention,  so  that 
they  were  worthy  not  only  of  the  genius  and  the 
■wealth,  but  also  of  the  hand  of  a  king.  His  friends 
were  astonished  at  their  magnificence,  and  his  very 
enemies  were  pleased  with  their  beauty.  Neith(* 
is  this  description  of  him  at  all  exaggerated.  His 
enemies  used  to  stand  on  the  shore,  locking'  with 
admiration  upon  his  galleys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  banlct 
of  oars,  as  they  sailed  along ;  and  his  engines  calied 
*  helepoles'  [town-takers]  were  a  pleasing  spectade 
to  the  very  towns,  which  he  besieged.  This  is 
evident  from  facts,  l^ysimachus,  who  of  all  the 
princes  of  his  time  was  his  bitterest  enemy,  when  be 
came  to  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Soli  in  Cili- 
cia,  requested  that  he  would  show  him  his  engines  Oi 
war,  and  his  manner  of  navigating  the  galleys  :  ^ 
he  was  so  struck  with  the  sight,  that  he  immediai 
retired.  And  the  Rhodians.  after  they  had  cndi 
a  long  siege  and  at  last  compromised  the  affair,  en- 
treated him  to  leave  some  of  his  engines,  as  monu- 
ments both  of  his  power  and  of  their  valour. 

His  war  with  the  Rhodians  was  occasioned  by  their 
alliance  with  Ptolemy;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he 
"brought  the  largest  of  his  helepoles  up  to  their  walls. 
It'?  base  was  square,  each  of  it's  sides  at  the  lK>ttom 
was  tbrty-eight  cubits  wide,  and  it's  height  was  sixty- 
six  cubits.    The  sides  of  the  several  divisions  gradual- 


"  '  Dorycn{um*WMiicominuniK>]«oni>us[iIani,gocKUedftiimdia 
poinu  of  ipears  being  tingi-d  wkli  It's  juicw.    {Plin.U.N.1 
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Iv  lessened,  90  that  the  top  was  much  tiafrdwet  than 
the  bottom.  The  inside  was  diyided  into  severd 
stories  or  rooms,  one  above  another.  The  firont; 
which  was  turned  toward  the  enemy,  had  a  window 
in  each  story,  through  which  missile  M^eapons  of  vari- 
ous kinds  were  thrown;  for  it  wim filled  with  tben^ 
who  practised  every  method  of  fighting;  It  nefithe^ 
shook  nor  varied  tM  least  in  it's  motion,  but  rbllbd 
on  regularly  in  a  steady  upright  position.  And,  as 
it  moved  with  a  horrible  noise,  it  at  once  pleased  and 
terrified  the  spectators^. 

tie  had  tWo  coats  of  mail  brought  from  Cyprus  ^» 
for  his  use  in  this  war,  each  of  which  weighed  forty 
mines.  Zoilus  the  maker,  to  show  the  excellence  of 
their  temper,  ordered  a  dart  to  be  shot  at  one  of  them 
from  an  engine,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-sil  paces^ 
and  it  stood  so  firm^  that  there  remained  no  mark 
upon  it,  than  what  might  be  made  with  a  stilus  used 
in  writing.  This  he  took  for  himsdf,  and  gave  the 
other  to  Alcimus  the  Epirot,  a  man  of  the  ^eatest 
bravery  and  strength  of  any  in  his  army.  'Hie  £pi» 
rot*s  whole  suit  of  armour  weighed  two  talents^ 
whereas  that  of  others  did  not  exceed  one.  This 
warrior  fell  in  the  si^e  of  Rhodes,  in  an  action  near 
die  theatre. 

As  the  Rhodians  defended  themselves  with  much 
spirit,  Demetrius  was  not  able  to  effect  any  thing 
considerable.  There  was  one  thing  in  their  conduct^ 
which  he  particularly  resented,  and  which  indeed  in*^ 
duced  him  to  persist  in  the  siege.  They  bad  taken 
the  vessel  in  which  were  letters  from  his  wife  Phtla^ 
together  with  some  robes  and  pieces  of  tapestiy,  and 
in  that  state  they  sent  it  to  Ptolemy.    In  this  tfaey 

*'  IXodortis  SBcnloft  (xx.92.)  saysy  this  machine  had^ninettonet; 
that  it  rolled  on  four  large  wheeli,  eadi  of  them  sixteen  feet  hi^ 
and  was  worked  by  three  thousand  four  hundred  men.  ^ 

**  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Cyprian  adamant  was  unpregnaMa* 
Cyprus  was  famous  for  this  metaU  of  which  armour  was  ;naoe  ^rea 
hi  die  thne  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  Agamemnon  had  a  cuirass  aei4 
him  from  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus.    (Horn.  IL  ai.  90.,  ftc.) 
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were  far  from  imitating  tlie  courtesy  of  the  Atha 

who  when  tliey  were  at  war  with  Philip,   happeoin^ 

to  take  his  courtiers,  read  all  the  other  letters,  trat 

sent  him  that  of  Olympias  with  the  seal  entire. 

But  Demetrius,  incensed  as  he  was,  did  not  retails 
ate  upon  the  Rhodians,  though  he  presently  had  an 
opportunity.  Protogenes  of  Caunus  was  at  that  time 
painting  for  ihem  the  history  of  lalysus  ^*,  and  had 
almost  finished  it,  when  Demetrius  seized  it  in  one 
of  the  suburbs.  The  Khodians  sent  a  herald  to  en* 
treat  him  to  spare  the  work,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be 
destroyed.     Upon  which  he  said,  "  He  would  rather 

*f  We  have  not  met  willi  the  particular  subject  of  this  celebrated 
pninting.  lalysus  was  one  of  the  fabulous  heroes,  the  son  of  Oclll*- 
mm  and  grandson  of  Apollo;  and  there  is  a  tovm  iii  Rhodes  caUe4 
lalysus,  which  probably  from  him  had  it's  name.  It  was  in  tfai> 
picture  (of  which  the  first  view  produced  Euch  an  effect  upon 
Apelles,  Mi.  V,  H,  sii.  41.)  that  Protogenes,  when  he  had  long 
laboured  in  vain  to  paint  the  foam  of  a  dog,  happily  hit  it  oS,  by 
throwing  tlie  brush  in  anger  at  the  dog's  mouth,  ^lian,  a«  ir«.-JJ  as 
Plutarch,  says  that  he  wan  '  seven  years  in  finishing  it.'  Pitnjr  in- 
forms us,  that  he  gave  it  four  coats  of  colours,  in  order  thai  when 
one  was  effaced  by  thne,  another  miglit  supply  it'»  place  f-  He 
adds,  that  while  Protogenes  was  at  work,  he  was  visited  by  Demr- 
trius ;  and  when  the  latter  ai^ked  him,  how  he  could  prosecute  his 
work  with  so  much  calmness  amidst  the  rage  of  war,  he  replied,  ihxi 
"  Though  Demetrius  was  at  war  with  Rhodes,  he  did  not  suppose 
"  he  was  at  war  with  the  ans."  (H,  N.  xxxv.  10.)  He  li»cd  on 
lupines  during  the  time  employed  upon  this  painting,  that  his  judge- 
ment might  not  be  clouded  by  luxurious  diet  ^.  The  picture  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Cafsius,  and  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Peacr, 
where  it  remained  till  Commodus'  time ;  when  il  waa  consumed, 
together  with  the  temple,  by  fire. 

+  WHieiher  however  there  were  four  coats  of  colours,  or  finff 
separate  pictures  suceetMiFcly  painted  upon  ench  other.  Is  a  sut^ect 
of  controversy  among  modern  critics:  ,M.  le  Cnmte  de  CftyhM 
affirming  the  first  (Mem.  de  f  Acad,  dea  Delia*  LetUci,  xix.  StiS.), 
and  M. Tabbfi  Brotier  the  latter.  (lb,  xlvi.  W3.,  Ac.)  Tlie  IcamM 
abbfi  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  story  of  (he  lupines:  butthcgrtat 
Dominichino,  in  labouring  at  his  ecltjirated  picture  of  the  Cominii. 
nion  of  St.  Jcrom,  is  said  to  have  adopted  tlie  s&nic  regimen  witb 
not  inferior  success.* 

X  '  Abstinence  sharpening  my  invention,  I  performed  the  finest 
things,  and  of  the  most  admirable  invention,  that  1  ever  did  in  ray 
life."  (Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  by  himself,  translated  by  Nwcem. 
tsai.j  .        . 
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*^  burn,  his  father^s  pictures,  than  hurt  so  laborious 
**  a  piece  of  art."  For  Protogenes  is  stated  to  have 
speht  seven  years  in  finishing  it.  ApeUes,  as-  be  tells 
us,  #hen  he  first  saw  it,  was  so  much  astonished  that 
he  could  not  speak ;  and  at  last,  upon  recovering 
himself,  he  exclaimed ;  *'  A  master-piece  of  labour! 
A  wonderful  performance!  But  it  wants  those 
graces,  which  raise  the  fame  of  m j  paintings  to  the 
skies.''  This  piece  was  aflerward  carried  to  Rome, 
and  being  added  to  the  number  of  those  there  coU 
lected,  perished  by  fire. 

The  Rhodians  now  began  to  grow  weary  of  the 
war.  Demetrius  likewise  only  wished  for  a  pretence 
to  put  ah  end  to  it,  and  he  found  one.  The  Athe- 
nians^ interposed  and  reconciled  them  upon  this 
condition,  that  the  Rhodians  should  assist  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius,  as  allies,  in  all  their  wars  except 
those  with  Ptolemy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  called  him  to  their 
succour  against  Cassander,  who  was  besieging  their 
city.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  sailed  thither 
with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  a 
numerous  body  of  land  forces.  With  these  he  not 
only  drove  Cassander  out  of  Attica,  but  followed  him 
to  Thermopylae,  and  entirely  defeated  him  there. 
Heraclea  then  voluntarily  submitted,  and  he  received 
into  his  army  six  thousand  Macedonians,  who  came 
over  to  him.  On  his  return,  he  restored  liberty  to 
the  Greeks  within  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  admit- 
ted the  Boeotians  into  his  alliance,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Cenchreae.  He  likewise  reduced  Phyle 
and  Panactus,  the  bulwarks  of  Attica,  which  had  been 
garrisoned  by  Cassander,  and  replaced  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians,  though 
they  had  before  lavished  honours  upon  him  in  the 
most  extravagant  itaanner,  yet  contrived  upon  this 
occasion  to  appear  new  in  their  flattery.    They  gave 

^  Or  JEtoliBns.  (DiodL  Sic.  xx.  99.)* 
VOL.  v.  2  C 
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orders,  that  he  should  iod^e  in  the  back-part  of  the 
Parthenon-";  which  accordingly  he  did,  and  Minerva 
was  said  to  have  received  him  as  her  guest — a  guest, 
not  very  fit  to  come  under  her  rouf,  or  suitable  to  her 
virgin  purity. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions,  his  brother  Philip  took 
up  his  quarters  in  a  house,  where  three  young  women 
resided.  '  His  iather  Antlgonus,  without  saying  any 
thing  to  Philip,  called  the  quarter-master,  and  said  to 
him  in  his  presence,  "  Why  do  not  you  remove  my 
"  son  out  of  this  lodging,  where  he  is  so  much  strait- 
"  ened  for  room?"  And  Demetrius,  who  ought  lo 
have  reverenced  Minerva,  if  on  no  other  account,  yet 
as  his  eldest  sister  (for  he  so  affected  to  call  her), 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  to  ail  persons  of  both  ftexes, 
and  so  polluted  the  citadel  with  his  dabaucheries, 
that  it  appeared  comparatively  kept  sacred,  when  he 
confined  himself  to  the  prostitutes  Chrysis,  Lamia. 
Demo,  and  Anticyra. 

.  Some  things,  out  of  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
city  of  Athens,  we  choose  to  omit ;  but  t!ie  v-irtue 
afid  cliastity  of  Democles  ought  not  to  be  left  under 
tlie  veil  of  silence.  Democles  was  very  young  i  and 
his  beauty  was  no  secret  to  Demetrius.  His  surname 
indeed  unhappily  declared  it,  for  he  was  called  De- 
mocles '  the  Handsome.'  Demetrius,  through  his 
emissaries,  left  nothing  uiiattemptcd  to  gain  him  by 
great  offers,  or  to  intimidate  him  by  threats  t  but 
neither  could  prevail.  He  left  the  wrestling-ring  Aod 
all  public  exercises,  and  made  use  only  of  a  privMe 
bath.  Demetrius  watched  his  opportunity,  and  sur- 
prised him  there  alone.  The  hoy  scciog  nobodj 
near  to  assist  him,  and  perceiving  the  impossibility  ot' 
resisting  with  any  eftect,  took  off  the  cover  of  the 
cauldron,  and  jumped  into  the  boiling  water.  It  is 
true,  he  came  to  an  unworthy  end ;  but  his  sentimeats 
wereworthyofhiscountry,andofhi3  personal  beaiUv. 


"  The  Temple  of  liit  Virgin  filinerva.* 
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Very  different  were  those  of  Clesenetus,  the  wn  of 
Cleomedon.  That  jouth,  having  procured  for  his 
ftther  the  remission  of  a  fine  of  fifty  talents/ brought 
letters  from  Demetrius  to  the  people,  signifyinig  his 

Eleasure  in  that  respect ;  by  which  be  not  only  dis- 
onoured  himself,  but  caused  great  trouble  to  the 
city.  The  people  took  off  the  fiiife,  but  at  the  same 
time  decreed,  that  no  citizen  should  for  the  future 
bring  any  letter  from  Demetrius.  Yet  when  they 
found  that  Demetrius  was  disobliged  at  it,  and  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  in  strong  terms,  they  not  only 
repealed  the  act,  but  punished  the  persons  who  pro- 
posed and  supported  it,  some  with  death  and  some 
with  banishment.  They  likewise  passed  a  new  edict, 
importing,  "  That  the  people  of  Athens  had  resolv- 
^'  ed,  whatsoever  Demetrius  might  command  should 
**  be  accounted  holy  in  respect  of  the  gods,  and  just 
**  in  respect  of  men.**  Some  person  of  better  prin- 
ciple upon  this  occasion  happening  to  say,  that  Str&- 
tocles  was  mad  in  proposing  such  decrees.  Demo- 
chares  the  Leuconian  ^*  answered,  "  He  would  be 
^*  mad  if  he  were  not  mad/'  Stratocles  found  his 
advantage  in  his  servility ;  and  for  this  saying  De- 
mochares  was  prosecuted,  and  banished  the  city.  Ta 
such  meannesses  were  the  Athenians  reduced,  even 
after  the  garrison  seemed  to  be  removed  out  of  their 
city,  and  they  pretended  to  be  a  free  people ! 

Demetrius  subsequently  passed  into  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  met  with  no  resistance,  for  all  his  enemies 
fled  before  him,  or  surrendered  their  cities.  He 
therefore  reduced  with  ease  that  part  of  the  country 
called  Acte*^,  and  the  whole. of  Arcadia,  except 
Mantinea.  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth  he  set  free 
from  their  garrisons,  by  giving  the  commanding 
officers  a  hundred  talents  to  evacuate  them.     About 

^^  The  nephew  of  Demosthenes.  See  his  Life,  p.  288.,  not.  (86.) 
The  figure,  here  used,  is  similar  to  the  celebrated  Periissem,  ni 
-periUsem* 

^'  The  eastern  port  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  name  wis 
cooimoD  to  several  maritime  districts.* 
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tliat  time  the  feasts  of  Juno  took  place  at  Argos^and 
Demetrius  presided  in  the  games  and  other  exhitri- 
tions.  During  these  solemnities  he  married  Dei'da- 
mia,  tlic  daughter  of  jEacides  king  of  the  Molossians, 
and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  He  told  the  Sicjoniar»s,  tJiat 
they  lived  out  of  their  city  j  and  showing  them  a 
more  advantageous  situation,  persuaded  them  to 
place  it,  where  it  now  stands :  and  along  with  it's 
situation  he  likewise  changed  it's  name,  calling  it 
*  Demetrias'  instead  of  Sicyon. 

The  states  being  assembled  at  the  Isthmus,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  people  attending,  he  was  pro- 
claimed general  of  Giccfe,  as  Philip  and  Alexander 
had  been  before ;  and,  in  the  elation  of  power  and 
success,  he  regarded  himself  as  a  much  greater  man. 
Alexander  had  robbed  no  other  prince  of  his  tiUc, 
neither  did  he  ever  declare  Jiimself'  King  of  Kings,* 
though  he  raised  many  both  to  the  stile  and  auUioritv 
of  royalty.  But  Demetrius  thought  no  man  worthy 
of  that  title,  except  his  father  and  himself.  He  eveli 
mocked  and  ridiculed  those,  who  made  use  of  it  lo 
others;  and  was  delighted  to  hear  the  sycophants  at 
Ilia  table  drinking  king  Demetrius,  Seiencus  com- 
mander of  the  elephants,  Ptolemy  admiral,  Lysims- 
chus  treasurer,  and  Agathocles  (the  Sicilian)  gover- 
nor of  the  islands^.  The  rest  of  them,  however. 
only  laughed  at  such  extravagant  instances  of  vanity  ; 
but  Lysimaclius  was  angry,  that  Demetrius  should 
reckon  him  no  better  than  an  eunuch:  for  the  princes 
of  the  east  had  generally  eunuchs  for  their  treasurers. 
Lysimachus,  indeed,  was  his  most  violent  eiieDiy  ; 
and  now  taking  an  opportunity  of  disparaging  him  on 
account  of  his  passion  for  Lamia,  he  said,  "  This  was 
*'  the  first  time,  that  be  had  seen  a  whore  act  in  it 
"  tragedy ""."  Demetrius  retorted,  "  My  whore 
*'  an  honestcr  woman  than  his  Penelope." 

''  This  passage  is  tramcribcd  verhalim  Uvta  Phylardius,  as 
■crvcd  by  Athcnicus,  vi.  1/." 

*'  The  racxlern  jitatfe  needs  not  in  be  put  to  the  blush  by  tlii* 
V'tei  livR  in  fuvour  of  ilw  ancient :  ike  ttaaa  of  it  wu,  thmt  Uwk 
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:  When  he  wai  preparing  to  return  to  Athens,  he 
wrote  to  the  repttblic,  that  on  his  arrival  he  intended 
to  be  initiated,  and  to  be  immediately  admitted  not 
only  to  the  Less  Mysteries,  but  even  to  those  called 
Intuitive.  This  was  unlawful  and  unprecedented: 
for  the  Less  Mysteries  were  celebrated  in  Anthe&- 
terion,  and  the  Greater  in  Boedromion ;  and  none 
were  admitted  to  the  Intuitive,  till  a  year  at  least 
after  they  had  attended  the  latter  ^^.  When  the  let- 
ters were  read,  Pythodorus  the  torch-bearer  was  the 
only  person,  who  ventured  to  oppose  the  demand  ; 
but  his  opposition  was  wholly  ineffectual.  Strato- 
cles  procured  a  decree,  that  the  month  of  Munychion 
should  be  called  and  reputed  die  month  of  Anthes* 
terion,  in  order  to  give  Demetrius  an  opportunity 
for  his  first  initiation,  which  was  to  be  pertormed  in 
the  ward  of  Agra.  After  which,  Munychion  was 
again  changed  into  Boedromion.  By  these  means 
Demetrius  was  admitted  to  the  Greater  Mysteries^ 
and  to  immediate  intuition.  Hence  those  strokes 
pf  satM*e  upon  Stratocles,  from  the  poet  Philippides; 

He  to  one  prpurded  montk  contrfxets  the  year, 

SLud,  with  respect  to  Pemetrius*  being  lodged  in  the 
Parthenon,  , 

As  a  vile  inn  the  teimple  be  pollutesi 

And  with  the  Virgin  blends  his  prostitutes. 

But,  among  the  many  abuses  and  enormities  com- 
mitted in  their  city,  no  one  seems  to  have  given  the 

were  no  women  actors.  Men  in,  female  dresses,  performed  their 
parts. 

3*  Plutarch  in  this  place  seems  to  make  a  dilTerence  between  the 
Intuitive  and  the  Greater  Mysteries,  though  they  are  commonly 
understood  to  be  ^e  same.  Casaubon  and  Meursius  think  the 
text  corrupt;  but  ihe  manner,  in  which  they  would  restore  it,  does 
not  render  it  less  perplexed.  (L.)  Afler  the  first  initiation,  the 
candidates  were  ctileaM^sta^  and  were  only  admitted  as  far  as  the 
vestibule ;  after  the  second,  they  received  the  privilege  of  seeing 
^vcry  thing,  and  were  denominated  Epopta*^ 
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Athenians  greater  uneasiness  than  the  fbltowing: 
He  ordered  them  to  raise  two  hundred  and  6fty  ta- 
lents in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  8iim  was  exacted 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  When  the  rooney  was  pro- 
duced, and  he  saw  it  altogether,  he  directed  it  to 
be  given  to  Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses  to  buy 
soap.  Thus  the  disgrace  hurt  them  more  than  the 
loss,  and  the  application  more  than  the  impost.  Some 
writers,  however  affirm,  that  he  behaved  in  this  man- 
ner, not  to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  people  of 
Thessaly.  Beside  this  disagreeable  tax,  Lamia  ex- 
torted money  from  many  persons  on  her  own  atilfio- 
rity,  to  enable  her  to  provide  an  entertainment  for 
the  king.  And  the  expense  of  that  supper  was  so 
remarkable,  lliat  Lynceus  the  Samian  "*  even  gave  a 
description  of  it.  For  the  same  reason,  a  comic 
poet  of  those  times,  with  equal  wit  and  truth,  called 
Lamia  '  an  Helepolis.'  and  Demochares  the  Solian 
called  Demetrius  '  Mutlms'  [Fable],  because  he 
too  had  his  Lamia ^^. 

The  great  interest  which  Lamia  had  with  Demc< 
trius,  in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  her,  excited 
a  spirit  of  envy  and  dislike  to  her,  not  only  in  the 
breasts  of  his  wives,  but  of  his  friends.  Demetrius 
having  sent  embassadors  to  Lyainiachus  upon  some 
occasion  or  otiier,  that  prince  amused  himself  one 
day  with  showing  them  the  deep  wounds,  which  he 
had  received  from  a  lion's  claws  in  his  arms  and 
thighs  ;  and  gave  them  an  account  of  his  having  been 
shut  up  with  that  wild  beast  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  his  battle  with  it".     Upon  which  they  laugbed* 

1)  A  grammarian,  pupil  to  llieophrastus,  and  coDtemporv^ 
with  Alexander. 

3'  Fabie  mentions  a  queen  of  Lybia,  wlio  out  of  rage  for  the  Um 
of  her  own  cliildren,  ordered  those  of  other  tcomen  to  be  brouKlM 
to  her,  and  devoured  them  i  whence  she  was  called  LomU,  frtwi 
the  Phainiciuii  word  lahama,  '  to  devour.'  I'pon  thia  occoaM, 
Diodoru*  SiculuE  (xx.  11.)  informe  us,  '  Lamia'  became  a  bucbctt 
to  children. 

)'  Justin  {XV.  3.)  and  Pausanios  (i.  9.)  mention  this ;  but  Q. 
Curiius,  nnd  probably  with  rcaaoii,  doubts  the  truth  of  Um  wIwI* 
rtory  (viii.  I,) 
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in  order  to  join  hint,  and  was  greatly  animated  t0 
find  his  father  preparing  for  war  with  a  spirit  &bo?e 
his  years.  Had  Antigonus  abated  a  Uttle  of  his 
pretensions,  and  restraining  his  ambition  of  govenh 
ing  the  world,  he  might  have  retained  the  pre-emw 
nence  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  his  son  after  him.  But  being 
naturally  arrogant  and  imperious,  and  not  less  iojo- 
Icnt  in  his  expressions  than  in  his  actions,  he  ex^spe- 
rated  many  young  and  powerful  princes-  He  evea 
boasted,  that  "  he  could  break  the  present  league, 
"  and  disperse  the  united  armies,  with  as  much  ease 
"  39  a  boy  does  a  flock  of  birds  l)y  throwing  a  stonf^ 
"  or  making  a  slight  noise." 

His  army  amounted  to  more  than  seventy  thousand 
foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five  elephants. 
The  infantry  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  sixty>foiir 
thousand  men,  and  their  cavalry  often  thousand  five 
hundred  ;  they  had  four  hundred  elephants,  and  • 
hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.  When  Uie 
two  armies  were  in  sight,  a  visible  change  took 
place  in  Antigonus'  mind,  hut  rather  with  respect 
to  his  hopes  than  his  resolution.  In  other  cngaoe* 
ments  his  spirits  used  to  be  high  ;  his  port  lan^ 
his  voice  loud,  and  his  expressions  vaunting  ;  iiho- 
much,  that  he  would  sometimes  in  the  heat  of  the 
action  let  fall  some  jocular  expression,  to  show  his 
unconcern  and  his  contempt  of  the  adversary.  But, 
at  this  time,  he  was  observed  for  the  most  part 
to  be  thoughtful  and  silent ;  and  one  day  he  pre- 
sented  his  son  to  the  army,  and  recommended  nim 
as  his  successor.  What  appeared  still  more  extra- 
ordinary was,  that  he  took  him  aside  into  his  tent, 
and  discoursed  with  him  there;  for  he  had  never 
before  been  accustomed  to  communicate  his  inten* 
tions  to  him  in  private,  or  to  consult  him  in  the  least, 
but  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  judgement,  and  to 
issue  orders  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes.  It  is 
even  reported  th^t  Demetrius,  in  his  boyhood,  onco 
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asked  him  when  they  should  decamp ;  and  that  he 
angrily  replied,  ^'  Are  you  afraid,  that  you  alone  shall 
**  not  hear  the  trumpet?** 

Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  true,  their  spirits  were 
depressed  by  ill  omens.  Demetrius  dreamed,  that 
Alexander  came  to  him  in  a  magnificent  suit  of 
iarmour,  and  inquired  of  him  what  was  to  be  the 
word  in  the  ensuing  battle.  Demetrius  answered, 
*  Jupiter  and  Victory;*  upon  which  Alexander  said, 
**  I  go  then  to  your  adversaries,  for  they  are  ready 
<<  to  receive  me/'  When  the  army  was  arranged  in 
order  of  battle,  ^Antigonus  stumbled  as  he  went  out 
of  his  tent^  and  falling  on  his  face  received  a  const* 
derable  hurt.  Afler  he  had  recovered  himself,  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and  prayed 
th^t  he  might  either  conquer,  or  die  before  ne  was 
sensible  that  the  day  was  lost 

When  the  battle  began,  Demetrius  at  the  head  of 
bis  best  cavalry  fell  upon  Antiochus  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  fought  with  so  much  bravery  that  he 
put  the  enemy  to  flight ;  but,  by  a  vain  and  unsea- 
sonable ambition  to  press  the  pursuit,  he  lost  the 
victory.  For  he  advanced  so  far  that  he  could  not 
re-join  his  infantry,  the  enemy's  elephants  having 
occupied  the  intermediate  space.  Seleucus  now, 
seeing  his  adversary*s  foot  deprived  of  their  horse, 
instead  of  attacking,  rode  round  them,  as  if  he  were 
(Bvery  moment  about  to  charge ;  intending  by  this 
manoeuvre  both  to  terrify  them,  and  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  changing  sides.  The  event  answered 
his  expectation.  Great  part  separated  from  the 
main  body,  and  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  ;  the 
rest  were  put  to  the  rout.  When  vast  numbers 
were  bearing  down  upon  Antigonus,  one  of  those 
that  were  about  him  said,  '*  They  are  advancing 
**  against  you,  sir."  He  answered,  "  What  other 
^^  object  can  they  have  ?  But  Demetrius  will  come 
^^  to  my  assistance/'  In  this  hope  he  continued  to 
the  last,  still  looking  about  for  his  son  till  he  fell 
^nder  a  shower  of  d^rts,     His  servants,  his  very 
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friends,  forsook  him ;  and  only  Thorax  of  Lirissa 
remained  by  tlie  dead  body. 

The  battle  being  decided,  the  victorious  fcingf 
dismembered  the  dominions  of  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius like  some  great  body,  of  which  each  took  ft 
limb  J  thus  adding  to  their  own  dominions  the  pro- 
vinces, which  those  two  princes  had  preWousIy  pos- 
sessed. Demetrius  fled  with  five  thousand  foot,  and 
four  thousand  horse.  And  as  lie  reached  Ej)he8us 
in  a  short  time,  and  was  in  want  of  money,  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  have  pillaged  the  temple. 
He  not  only  spared  it  himself  however,  but  fearing 
that  bis  soldiers  might  be  tempted  to  violate  it,  hft 
immediately  left  the  place,  and  embarked  for  Greectf. 
His  principal  depenilencc  was  upon  the  AtheniaDS, 
for  with  them  he  had  left  his  ships,  his  money,  «nd 
his  wife  Deidamia ;  and,  in  this  distress,  he  thought 
he  could  have  no  safer  asylum  than  their  aflection. 
He,  therefore,  pursued  his  voyage  with  all  possiUe 
expedition  ;  but  embassadors  from  Athens  met  liiai 
near  the  Cycladcs,  and  entreated  him  not  to  tbhA 
of  going  thither,  because  the  people  had  declared 
by  an  edict,  that  they  would  receive  no  kin^  into 
their  city.  As  for  Deidamia,  they  had  cononcted 
her  to  Megara  with  a  proper  retinue,  and  aD  IhC 
respect  due  to  her  rank.  This  so  enraged  Deme- 
trius, that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  hiniself; 
though  he  had  hitherto  borne  his  misfortunes  with 
sufficient  calmness,  and  betrayed  no  mean  or  unge> 
nerous  sentiment  in  the  sad  change  of  his  aftin. 
But  to  be  thus  unexpectedly  deceived  by  the  Athe- 
nians, to  find  by  facts  that  tiieir  aRection,  so  strong 
in  appearance,  was  only  false  and  counterfeit,  cat 
him  to  the  heart.  Excessive  honours,  indeed,  ana 
very  indifferent  proof  of  the  regard  of  the  people  fik 
kings  and  princes.  For  all  the  value  of  those  hononn 
rests  in  their  being  freely  given :  and  of  that  there 
can  be  no  certainty,  because  the  givers  luay  be 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  fear  and  love  ofltn 
produce  the  same  pnbKc  declarations.    For  the  i 
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reason  wise  princes  will  not  regard  statues*",  pictares, 
or  divine  honours :  but  rather  consider  their  own 
actions  and  behaviour,  and  thence  infer  either  that 
those  honours  are  real,  or  the  mere  dictates  of  neces- 
sity. Nothing  more  frequently  happens,  than  that 
the  people  hate  their  sovereign  the  most,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  is  receiving  the  most  immoderate  ho- 
nours, the  tribute  of  unwilling  minds. 

Demetrius,  though  he  severely  felt  this  ill-treat* 
ment,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  revenge  it ;  he  there- 
fore by  his  envoys  moderately  expostulated  with  the 
Athenians,  and  only  desired  them  to  send  him  his 
galleys,  among  which  there  was  one  of  thirteen  banks 
of  oars.  With  these  he  steered  for  the  Ilsthmtis, 
but  found  his  afiairs  there  in  a  very  bad  situation. 
The  cities  had  expelled  his  garrisons,  and  were  all 
revolting  to  his  enemies.  Upon  this,  leaving  Pyrrhus 
in  Greece,  he  sailed  to  the  Chersonese,  and  by  his 
ravages  there  distressed  Lysimachus,  as  well  as  en- 
richai  and  secured  the  fidelity  of  his  own  forces, 
which  now  began  to  gather  strength  and  improve 
into  a  respectable  army.  The  other  kings  paid  no 
regard  to  Lysimachus  ;  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  much  more  formidable  in  his  power  than 
Demetrius,  was  not  in  the  least  more  moderate  in 
his  conduct. 

Soon  after  this,  Seleucus  sent  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  by 
Phila.  He  had,  indeed,  already  a  son  named  An- 
tiochus  by  Apama,  a  Persian  lady ;  but  he  thought 
that  his  dominions  were  sufficient  for  more  heirs, 
and  that  he  stood  in  need  of  this  new  alliance^  be- 
cause he  saw  Lysimachus  marrying  one  of  Ptolemy's 
daughters  himself^  and  taking  the  other  for  his  son 
Agathocles. 

A  connexion  with  Seleucus  was  a  hap^y  and  an 
unexpected  turn  of  fortune  for  Demetnus.      He 

s*  With  reflvd  to  the  unoertainty  of  the  inftreoces,  fbanded'upon 
such  doubtfiu  marks  of  veneration,  see  Jut.  x.  SS^-MJ^ 
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took  Iiis  daugiitei-  llierct'ore,  and  sailed  wiUi  hn 
whole  rieet  to  Syria.  In  ttic  course  of  his  voyanbe 
was  several  times  under  a  necessity  of  making  nadt 
and  lie  touched  in  particular  upon  the  coast  tf 
Cilicia,  which  had  been  given  tu  Flistarchtts  tk 
brother  of  Cassander  as  liis  share,  ailer  AutigooW 
defeat.  Plistarchus,  thinking  himself  iujured  by  tin 
descent  which  Demetrius  made  upon  Itii  couRtljr. 
went  immediately  to  Cassander  to  complain  of 
Seleucus,  as  having  reconciled  himself  to  the  cqIB- 
mon  enemy  without  the  concurrence  of  the  otha 
kings.  Demetrius,  being  informed  of  bis  depar* 
ture,  left  the  sea,  and  marched  up  to  Quinda''''i 
where  finding  twelve  hundred  talents,  the  remains 
of  his  father's  treasures,  he  carried  tlicm  ofT,  em- 
barked again  without  interruption,  and  instantly 
set  sail,  his  wif^  Phila  having  joined  him  by  tU 
way. 

beleucus  met  him  at  Orossus^".  Their  ioterviei 
vas  conducted  in  a  sincere  and  princely  maoDer. 
without  any  marks  of  design  or  suspicion.  Seleuciu 
invited  Demetrius  tirst  to  his  pavilion  ;  after  wtudt, 
Demetrius  enteitained  him  in  his  galley  of  tlitrlee> 
hanks  of  oars.  They  conversed  at  their  ease,  and 
passed  the  time  together  without  guards  or  anm  i 
till  Seleucus  took  Stratonice,  and 'carried  her  witli 
great  pomp  to  Antioch. 

Demetrius  seized  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  seu 
Phila  to  her  brother  Cassander,  to  answer  the  tcoh 
sations  brought  against  him  by  Plistaichus.  In  ibt 
mean  time,  Dei'damta  joined  him  from  Greece;  btf 
she  had  not  been  long  with  him,  before  she  sickeoei 
and  died  :  and  Demetrius  having  througli  SeleucUf' 
mediation  accommodated  matters  with  Ptolemy,  il 
was  agreed  that  he  should  marry  Ptoleinaifsj,  tht 
daughter  of  that  prince. 

Hitherto  Seleucus  had  behaved  with  honour 
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propriety ;  but  afterward  he  demanded,  that  Deme* 
trius  should  surrender  CiHcia  to  him  for  a  sum  of 
pibney,  and  upon  his  refusal  angrily  insisted  on 
having  Tyre  and  Sidon«  This  behaviour  appeared 
unjustifiable  and  cruel.  Already  the  lord  of  Asia 
from  the  Indies  to  the  Syrian  sea,  how  sordid  was  it 
in  him  to  quarrel  for  two  cities  with  a  prince 
who  was  his  &ther-in-law,  and  who  was  labouring 
under  so  painful  a  reverse  of  fortune !  A  strong 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Plato's  maxim,  that  *  the  man» 
who  would  be  truly  happy,  should  study  not  to 
enlarge  his  estate  but  to  contract  his  desires!' 
For  bCy  who  does  not  restrain  his  avarice,  must  ever 
be  poor. 

Demetrius  however,  far  from  being  intimidated, 
said^  ^^  Though  I  had  lost  a  thousand  battles  as 
^<  great  as  that  of  Ipsus,  nothing  should  induce  me 
^  to  purchase  the  alliance  of  Seleucus  ;'*  and,  upon 
this  principle  he  garrisoned  these  cities  in  the 
strongest  manner.  About  this  time  receiving  inteU 
Kgence  that  Athens  was  split  into  factions,  and 
that  Lachares  taking  advantage  of  these  divisions 
had  seized  the  government,  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  get  possession  of  the  city  with  ease,  if  he 
appeared  suddenly  before  it.  Accordingly,  he  set 
out  with  a  considerable  fleet,  and  crossed  the  sea 
without  danger ;  but  on  the  coast  of  Attica  he  met 
with  a  storm,  in  which  he  lost  many  ships  and  vast 
numbers  of  his  men.  He  escaped  however  himself, 
and  began  hostilities  against  Atnens,  though  with  no 
j^reat  vigour.  As  his  operations  answered  no  end, 
he  despatched  his  lieutenants  to  collect  another 
fleet,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  passed  into  Pelopon- 
nesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Messene.  In  one  of  the 
assaults,  he  incurred  extreme  danger;  for  a  dart 
from  an  engine  pierced  his  jaw,  and  entered  his 
mouth.  But  he  recovered,  and  reduced  some  cities 
that  had  revolted.  After  this,  he  again  invaded 
Attica,  took  Eleusis  and  Rhamnus,  and  ravaged  the 
country.     Happening  to  capture  a  ship  loaded  with 
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wheat,  which  was  bound  for  Athens,  he  hailed  bolV 
the  merchant  and  the  pilot.  This  so  alarmed  other 
merclianls,  that  they  ibrbore  attempting  any  thing 
of  tiiat  kind,  so  tliat  a  famine  ensued  ;  and,  together 
with  the  want  of  brcad-coni,  tlie  people  were  ii 
want  nf  every  thing  else.  A  medimnus  of  salt  m 
soUt  for  forty  drachmas,  and  a  modiiis  "  of  wheat  fa 
three  hundred.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fiAi 
vessels  which  Ptolemy  sent  to  their  relief,  spfKareo 
before  ./Egina;  but  the  encouragement  it  affordeii 
tlicm  was  of  sliort  continuance.  A  great  reinforc* 
mentof  shijjs  came  to  DemetriuB  from  Pcloponnatt 
and  Cyprus,  so  that  he  had  in  all  not  fewer  tbai 
three  hundred.  Ptolemy's  fleet,  therefore,  weighed 
anchor  and  steered  oft".  The  tyrant  Lacharea  at  tht 
same  time  privately  made  his  escape,  and  abandoned 
the  city. 

The  Athenians,  though  they  had  passed  a  deem 
that  no  man  under  pain  of  death  should  meotw 
peace  or  reconciliation  with  Demetrius,  now  opeat^ 
the  gates  nearest  him,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  iris 
camp.  Not  that  they  expected  any  favour  frw 
him,  but  they  were  compelled  to  this  measut 
by  the  extremity  of  famine.  In  the  course  of  il 
many  dreadful  events  occurred,  and  among  thcmt 
the  following :  A  father  and  his  son,  it  is  said,  wen 
sitting  in  the  same  room  in  the  last  state  of  despw; 
when,  a  dead  mouse  happening  to  fall  from  the  rort' 
of  the  house,  they  both  started  up  and  fought  fa 
it.  Epicurvis  the  philosopher,  we  are  told,  support- 
ed his  friends  and  disciples  at  that  time  with  bewi. 
which  he  shared  with  them,  and  counted  out  tothea 
daily. 

In  this  miserable  condition  was  the  city,  wIm 
Demetrius  entered  it.  He  ordered  all  the  AtlK- 
nians  to  assemble  in  the  theatre,  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  his  troops ;  and  having   planted  bii 
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guards  on  each  aide  the  stage,  he  came  down  through 
the  passage  by  which  the  actors  make  their  enn 
trance.  The  fears  of  the  people  increased,  on  his 
appearance,  but  they  were  entirely  dissipated  when 
he  began  to  speak.  For  neither  was  the  accent  of 
his  voice  loud,  nor  his  language  severe.  He  com- 
plained of  them  in  soft  and 'easy  terms,  and  taking 
them  again  itYto  &vour,  mtide  them  a  ptesent  of 
a  hundred  thousand  medimni  of  wheat,  and  re- 
established  such  an  administration  as  tbejr  most 
approved.  .     ^      . 

The  orator  DromocKdes  ^observed  the  variety  of 
acclamations  among  the  people,  and  that  in  the  joy 
of  their  hearts  they  endeavoured  to  outdo  the  enco- 
miums of  those  who  spoke  from  the  Rostrum.  "  Hb 
therefore  proposed  a  decree,  that  the  Piraeus  and 
the  fort  of  Munvchia  should  be  delivered  up  to  king 
Demetrius.  After  this  bill  ,was  passed,  Demetrius 
on  his  own  authority  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
Musaeum  ^^ :  lest,  if  there  should  be  a  second  de- 
fection amon^  the  people,  it  might  detain  him  from 
other  enterpnses. 

The  Athenians  thus  reduced,  Demetrius  imme- 
diatelv  formed  a  design  against  Lacedsemon.     King 
Archidamus  met  him  at  Mantinea,   where  Deme* 
trius  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle }  and»  after 
putting  him  to  flight,  entered  Laconia.      Another 
action  took  place  almost  in  sight  of  Sparta,  in  which 
he  killed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  made  five 
hundred  prisoners :  so  that  he  seemed  almost  master 
of  a  town,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  hands  of 
a  conqueror.     But  surely  fortune  never  displayed 
such  sudden  and  extraordinary  vicissitudes,  in  the 
life  of  any  other  prince :  never  in  any  other  instance 
did  she  so  often  change  from  low  to  high,  from  a 
glorious  to  an  abject  condition,  or  again  repair  the 
ruins  which  she  had  made.     Hence  he  is  said,  in  his 

*»  This,  according  to  Pausan.  (i.  25.)»  was  a  hill,  upon  which 
MuMsus  used  to  recite  his  compositions,  and  where  he  was  after- 
ward buried.* 
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greatest  advertity,   to  have    addressed    her  in  the 
words  of -^scli^'lus: 

'ITiou  gavest  me  life,  and  now  thy  parching  hand 


''  When  his  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  so  promising  a 
train  for  power  and  empire,  intelligence  was  brought, 
that  Lysimachus  in  the  first  place  had  taken  the 
cities  which  he  liad  in  Asia,  that  Ptolemy  had  dis- 
possessed him  of  the  whole  of  Cyprns  except  tbe 
city  ofSalamis,  in  which  he  had  lett  his  chiJdren  and 
his  mother,  and  that  this  town  was  now  actuary  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Fortune  however,  like  the  womaq  * 
Arcbilochus, 
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though  by  these  alarming  tidings  she  drew  him  from 
Lacedsemon,  speedily  opened  to  him  a  new  scene  of 
light  and  hope-  To  this  end  she  availed  herself  of 
the  following  circumstances: 

After  the  death  of  Cassander,his  eldest  son  PhOtp 
had  but  a  short  reign  over  the  Macedonians,  for  lie 
died  soon  afler  his  father.  The  two  remaining'  bro- 
thers were  perpetually  at  variance.  One  of  them 
named  Antipater,  having  killed  his  mother  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  other  (Alexander)  called  in  to  his  assist- 
ance the  Greek  princes,  Pyrrhus  from  Epirus  and 
Demetrius  from  Peloponnesus.  Pyrrhus  arrived  lirst, 
and  seized  a  considerable  part  of  Macedon,  which 
he  kept  for  his  reward,  and  thus  became  a  formidable 
neighbour  to  Alexander.  Demetrius  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  letters,  than  he  marched  his  forces  thi- 
ther likewise,  and  excited  still  greater  alarm  in  the 
young  prince  by  his  great  name  and  dignity.  He 
met  him  however  at  Dium",  and  received  him  in 
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the  most  respectful   liiaQner,  but  told  him  at  the 
same  time  that  his  afiairs  did  not  now  require  bi^ 

Eresence.  Hence  mutual  jealousies  arose ;  and 
>emetrius,  as  he  was  going  to  sop- with  Alexander 
upon  his  invitation,  was  informed  that  there  was  a 
design  against  bis  life,  which  wa^.to  be  carried  into 
execution  in  the  mrdstof  the  entertainment.     De-: 

nietrius,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  only  slackened^ 
his  pace,  and  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  keep 
the  troops  under  arms :  after  which  he  took  his 
guards  and  the  officers  of  his  household,  who  werd 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  Alexander,  and 
commanded  them  to  enter  the  banqueting-room 
with  him,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  rose  from 
table.  Alexander's  people,  intimidated  by  -  thii 
tr<tin,  durst  not  attack  .Demetrius;  and  he  on  hia 
part,  pretending  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  drink 
that  evening,  presently  withdrew.  Next  day  he 
prepared  to ,  decamp,  and  alleging  that  he  was 
called  off  by  some  new  emergency,  desired  Alex« 
ander  to  excuse  him  if  he  left  him  soon  this  time ; 
assuring  him,  that  at  some  ensuing  opportunity  he. 
would  m^ke  a  longer  stay.  AJexander,  rejoicing 
that  he  was  going  away  voluntarily,  and  without  any 
hostile  intentions,  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Thes- 
saly.  Upon  reaching  Larissa,  they  both  renewed 
their  invitations,  but  both  with  treachery  in  their 
hearts.  In  consequence  of  these  polite  manoeuvres, 
Alexander  fell  into  Demetrius'  snare.  He  would 
not  go  with  a  guard,  lest  he  should  teach  the  other 
to  do  the  same.  He  therefore  suffered  what  he  had 
intended  to  inflict  upon  his  enemy,  and  had  only 
deferred  for  the  surer  and  more  convenient  execu« 
tion.  He  went  to  sup  with  Demetrius ;  and,  as  his 
host  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Alexander  was 
terrified  and  rose  up  with  him.  Demetrius,  when 
he  was  at  the  door,  said  simply  to  his  guards,  "  Ki^ 
"  the  man  that  follows  me  ;**  and  went  out ;  upon 
which  they  cut  Alexander  in  pieces,  and  his  friends 
who  attempted  to  assist  him.    One  of  t^eae  is  re* 
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ported  to  have  remarked,  as  he  was  dying,  "  Deme- 

**  trius  is  but  one  day  before-hand  with  us." 

The  night  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  night  of 
terror  and  confusion.  In  the  morning,  the  Macfr 
donians  were  greatly  disturbed  with  the  apprehea* 
sion,  that  Demetrius  would  fall  upon  them  with  il) 
his  forces ;  but  when,  instead  of  proceeding  hostilelr 
against  them,  he  sent  a  message  desiring  to  spaik 
with  them  and  vindicate  what  was  done,  they  reco- 
vered their  spirits,  and  resolved  to  receive  him  wOlk 
civility.  Upon  his  aiiival,  lie  found  it  iinnecesMlj^ 
to  make  long  speeches.  They  hated  AntipaterJw 
the  murther  of  his  mother;  and  as  they  had  no  bettet 
prince  at  hand,  they  declared  Demetrius  king,  and 
conducted  him  into  Wacedon.  The  Macedomaii% 
who  were  at  home,  proved  not  disinclined  to  tbs 
ehange.  For  they  still  remembered  with  horror 
Cassander's  base  behaviour"  to  Alexander  dK 
Great ;  and  if  they  had  any  regard  letl  for  the  mod^ 
ration  of  old  Aniipatcr,  it  turned  wholly  in  favoV 
ef  Demetrius,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Ffaill, 
and  had  a  son  by  her  to  succeed  him  in  the  throoe; 
a  youth  already  grown  up,  and  at  this  very  tine 
bearing  arms  under  his  father. 

Immediately  after  this  glorious  change  of  fbrtVDe, 
Demetrius  received  intelligence  that  Ptolemy  hid 
set  his  wife  and  children  at  liberty,  and  dismissed 
them  with  presents  and  other  tokens  of  honour.  Ht 
was  informed  likewise  that  his  daughter,  who  hid 
been  married  to  Seleucus,  was  now  wife  to  Antiocbu 
the  son  of  that  prince,  and  declared  queen  of  tin 
barbarous  nations  in  Upper  Asia. 

Antiochus  Avas  violently  enamoured  of  the  youis 
Stratonice,  though  she  had  had  a  son  by  his  ^tb«t> 
His  situation  was  extremely  unhappy.  He  had  inide 
the  strongest  efiorts  to  conquer  his  passion,  but  the* 
were  of  no  avail.     At  last,  considering  that  his  de- 

*'  Rome  historians  BU|>pose,  that  he  even  poisoned  hiia  ;  but  |)m 
rilher  he  or  hix  ftitber  AotipiiCcr  did,  is  a-ruted  by  ^lutMr<^lt  in  U 
Uf«  of  Alexander,  IV.  *J'/«  '         ^^'  "  " 
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sires  ^ere  of  the  nost  eKtravagant  kind,  tbtt  ther6 
was  no  prospect  of  satisfying  them,  and  that  the 
succour  of  reaaon  entirenr  fitiled^  be  resoWed  in  his 
despair  to  rid  himself  of  life,  and  bring  it  gradaall j 
to  a  period,  by  neglecting  all  care  of  his  person  and 
abstaining  froni  food .  For  this  purpose  he  pretended 
sickness.  His  pbpician  Erasistratus  eanlj  discover- 
ed, that  his  distemper  was  love ;  but  it  was  less  easy 
to  conjecture  who  was  the  object  In  order  to  dis^ 
cover  fhis,  he  spent  whole  days  in  bis  chamber ;  and 
whenever  any  beautiful  person  of  either  sex  entered 
it,  watched  with  the  utmost  attention  not  only 
his  looks,  but  every  part  and  ttDtion  of  the  body, 
which  most  perfectly  symipsthises  with  the  passions 
of  the  soul.  On  the  entrance  of  dll  others,  he  re- 
mained wholly  unaffected;  but  witea  Stratomce 
come  in,  as  she  often  did  either  alotie  <Mr  with  Se- 
leucus,  he  exhibited  aU  the  symptMis  described  by 
Sappho,  the  &ulterrng  voice,  the  buraung  blush,  the 
languid  eye^%  the  midden  sweat,  the  tumuhuous 
pulse,  and  at  length,  the  passion  overcoming  his 
spirits,  a  deliquium  and  mortal  paleness. 

From  these  tokens,  Erasistratus  conckided  that  the 
prince  was  in  love  with  Stratonice,  and  perceived 
that  he  intended  to  carry  the  secret  with  him  to  the 
grave.  He  saw  the  difficulty  of  breaking  the  matter 
to  Seleucus ;  yet  dqiending  upon  the  auction  which 
the  king  had  for  his  son,  he  ventured  one  day  to  tell 
him,  **  That  the  young  man's  disorder  was  love,  an 
**  impracticable  incurable  love/*  The  King,  quite 
astonished,  said  ^How!  incurable  love!'*  ^^Posi- 
tively so,'*  answered  Erasistratus,  *^  for  he  is  iu 
love  with  my  wife."  •*  What!  Erasistratus,"  said 
the  king,  '*  would  you,  who  are  my  friend,  refuse 

45  o^tw  utJ1ii(ii(  is  a  corruption.  It  ought  t^  be  read  r^*^ 
irx^M^fK,  die  *  faint,  languid,  or  clouded  eye.     (L.) 

The  ode  of  Sappho,  here  reftrned  to»  is  preserrcd  by  LoDgiaai^ 
sect.  1 0, 16  beautifully  translated  by  Catuli.  49r,  and  ^o^  ^^'^ 
A.  Phillips,  and  is  imitated  by  Boileau.  See  Spectr  IV*  299.^  wheri^ 
this  story  is  quoted  by  Addison,  as  iUustn((itne  of  ^  poem  iik 
question.* 
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"  to  give  up  your  wife  to  my  son,  when  you  we  us 
"  ill  danger  of  losing  our  only  hope  ?"  "  Nay, 
*'  would  you  do  such  a  thing,"  demanded  the  p\ij- 
sician,  "  though  you  are  his  father,  if  he  were  in 
"love  with  Stratonice?"  "O  my  friend,"  replied 
Seleucus,  "  how  happy  should  I  he.  if  either  God  or 
"  man  could  transfer  his  affections  thither !  I  woidd 
*'  give  up  my  kingdom,  so  I  could  but  keep  AntJo- 
*'  chus."  He  pronounced  these  words  with  so  much 
emotion  and  such  a  profusion  of  tears,  that  'Erasis- 
tratus  took  him  by  tlie  hand,  and  said,  "  Then  there 
*'  is  no  need  of  Erasistratus.  You,  Sir,  who  are  a 
"  father  a  luisband,  and  a  king,  will  be  the  best 
"  physician  too  for  your  family." 

Upon  tliis,  Seleucus  summoned  the  peop\e  lo 
meet  in  full  assembly,  and  told  tliem,  *'  It  was  his 
*'  will  and  pleasure  that  Antiochiis  should  inter- 
"  marry  with  Stratonice,  and  that  they  should  bf 
"  declared  king  and  queen  of  the  Upper  Provinces. 
*'  He  believed,"  he  said,  "  that  Antiochus,  who 
*•  was  the  most  obedient  son,  would  not  oppose  hii 
*' desire ;  and  if  the  princess  should  decline  tlie 
"  marriage  as  an  unprecedented  thing,  he  hoped  Jii< 
"friends  would  pereuade  her  to  think,  that  wtal 
"was  agreeable  to  the  king  and  advantageous  to 
"  the  kingdom  was  both  just  and  honourable."  Such 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween  Antiochus  and  Stratonice. 

Demetrius  was  now  master  of  Macedon  am! 
Thessaly ;  and  as  he  pos-sessed  great  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus likewise,  and  the  cities  of  Megara  and 
Athens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  he  was  d^ 
sirous  of  reducing  the  Bceotians,  and  threatene<i 
them  with  hostilities.  At  first,  they  pro|)osed  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  him  on  reasonsbk- 
conditions;  but  Cleonymus  the  Spartan  having  io 
the  mean  time  thrown  himself  into  Thebes  with  his 
army,  they  were  so  much  elated,  that  on  the  insti- 
gation of,  Pisis  the  Thespian,  a  leading  man  among 
them,  they  broke  off  the  treaty.     Demetrius  UtCB 
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drew  up  his  machines  to  the  walls,  and  laid  siege  to 
Thebes ;  upon  which  Cleonymus,  apprehending  the* 
consequence,  stole  out ;  and  the  Thebans  were  so 
much  intimidated,  that  they  immediately  surrender- 
ed* Demetrius  placed  garrisons,  in  their  cities, 
exacted  large  contributions,. and  left  Hieronymus 
the  historian  governor  of  Boeotia.  He  appeared, 
however,  to  make  a  merciful  use  of  his  victory,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Pisis.  For  though  he  took 
him  prisoner,  instead  of  offering  him  any  injury,  he 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  civility  and  politeness, 
and  appoined  him  polemarch  of  Thespis. 

Not  long  after  this,  Lysimachus  being  taken  pri*. 
aoner  by  Dromicheetes,  Demetrius  marched  toward: 
Thrace  with  all  possible  expedition,  hoping  to  find 
it  defenceless.  But  when  he  was  gone,  the  Boeotians, 
again  revolted,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
upon  the  road,  that  Lysimachus  was  set. at  liberty. 
He,  therefore,  immediately  came  back  in  anger; 
and  finding,  on  his  return,  that  the  Boeotians  were 
already  driven  out  of  the  field  by  his  son  Antigonus, 
he  laid  siege  the  second  time  to  Thebes.  As.Pyrrhus 
however  had  over-run  all  Thessaly,  and  was  advanced- 
to  Thermopylae,  Demetrius  left;  the  conduct  of  the. 
siege,  to  his  son  Antigonus,  and  marched  against  that 
warrior. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  retiring,  Demetrius  placed  a 
guard  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  in 
Thessaly,  and  then  returned  to  the  siege.  His  first 
operation  was  to  bring  up  his  'helepolis:'  but  he 
proceeded  in  it  with  great  labour,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees; as,  on  account  of .  it's  size  and  weight,  he 
could  scarcely  move  it  two  furlongs  in  two  months  ^., 

The  Boeotians  however  making  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, and  Demetrius  frequently  obliging  his  men  to 
renew  the  assault,  rather  out  of  a  spirit  of  animosity 
than  with  the  hope  of  any  advantage,  young  Anti« 


4^  A  woiiderfiil  kind  of  motion  this  for  a  niachine  on  wbcds! 
About  twelve  inchen  in  an  hour  I 
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tonus  was  deeply  concerned  at  seeing  siich  namhers 
falU  and  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  do  we  suffer  these  brave 
"  men  to  lose  their  lives  without  any  necessitT?" 
Demetrius,  offended  at  this  liberty,  replied,  "  frhy 
"do  you  trouble  yourself  about  that?  Have  you 
"any  provisions  to  find  for  the  dead?"  Yet  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  prodigiJ  of  the  lives  of  his 
troops  alone,  he  took  his  own  share  in  the  danger, 
and  received  a  wound  from  a  lance  which  pierced 
through  his  neck.  This  gave  him  excessive  pain, 
but  he  contiiuied  the  siege,  till  he  had  once  more 
made  himself  master  of  Thebes.  Upon  which  he 
entered  the  city  with  sucli  an  air  of  resentment  and 
Mveriry,  that  the  inhabitants  expected  to  suffer  th« 
moGt  dreadful  punishments:  yet  he  contented  lum> 
self  with  putting  thirteen  of  them  to  death,  andtw* 
nishing  a  tew  more  :  all  the  rest  he  pardoned.  Tim 
Thebes  was  taken  twice  within  ten  years  after  il'f 
having  been  rebuilt. 

The  Pythian  games  now  approached,  and  Denr 
tjius  on  this  occasion  adopted  a  very  extraordiDirr 
measure.  As  the  ^tolians  were  in  possession  i 
the  passes  to  Delphi^',  he  ordered  the  games  to  be 
solemnised  at  Athens  ;  alleging,  that  they  could  oot 
pay  their  homage  to  Apollo  in  a  more  proper  pha 
than  that,  where  the  people  considered  him  as  their 
patron  and  progenitor. 

Thence  he  returned  to  Macedon :  but  as  he  wa 
naturally  indisposed  to  a  life  ol'  quiet  and  inaction, 
and  observed  besides  that  the  Macedonians  were  atteo- 
tivc  and  obedient  to  him  in  time  of  war,  thot^ 
turbident  and  seditious  in  peace,  he  undertook  ■■ 
expedition  against  the  ^tolians.  Atlcr  he  had  » 
vaged  the  country,  he  left  Pantniichus  there  with  a 
repectable  army,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
marched  against  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was  coming  tn 
seek  him ;  but  as  they  happened  to  take  difiereot 
roads  and  missed  each  other,  Dcoietrius  laid  waste 

"  Whei«  these  games,  inmilutn)  )n  honour  of  ApoIIa  aAttkii 

victory  ovL-r  tliL-  serpent  Pj  tboo,  vtn  ordinarily  cdebnited.^a| 


]BpiniS|  and  Pyrrbusf  &lHng  upQn  F^ntaucl^s  ciblig^ 
him  to  stand  oq  his  d^^nce.  The  twe  generals  id#^ 
in  the  aqtion»  and  both  gave  and  receive^  v^ounds^ 
Fyrrhus  however  defeated  bis  adversary^  killed  niany 
of  his  men,  and  made  flve  thousamd  prisoners. 

This  battle  was  the  principal  cause  of  Demetriua* 
ruin.  For  Pyrrhus  was  less  hated  by  the  Macedoi- 
nians  for  the  mischief,  which  he  h|Ml  done  theitv 
than  admired  for  his  p^sonid  bravery.  The  l(4f 
battle,  in  particular,  gained  hion  gf eat  honour :  iQH 
9omuch,  that  many  of  the  Macedonians  said,  '*  Oif 
^*  all  the  kings,  it  was  in  Pyrrhus  alone  that  they 
^\  aaw  a  lively  image  of  Alexander's  valour  i  whereas 
f^  the  other  princes,  especially  J^etnetrius,  imitate^ 
<^  him  only  like  so  many  playerflj^  by  assuming  a 
^^  lofty  port  and  a  msgestic  air/' 

Demetrius^  indeed^  always  appeared  like  a  tbear 
trical  sovereign  ;  not  only  a&cting  a  superfluity  of 
ornament  in  wearing  a  douUe  diadefn^  add  a  robe 
of  purple  interwoven  with  gold }  but  having  his 
shoes  likewise  made  of  cloth  €>f  gold^  with  soles  of 
fine  purple.  There  was  a  robe  A  long  time  in  welir« 
ing  for  him  of  the  most  sumptuous  magnifioenco. 
The  6gure  of  the  worl4  and  all  the  heavenly  bodiisa, 
were  to  be  represented  upon  it ;  buty  on  account  of 
his  change  of  fortune,  it  was  left  udfini^ed.  Nei^ 
ther  did  any  of  bis  successors  ever  presume  to  wear 
tt»  though  MaCedon  had  subsequently  many  pom- 
pons  kings. 

This  ostentation  of  dress  offended  the  people^  who 
were  unaccustomed  td  such  sigiitsj  bat  his  luxurioas 
and  dissolute  manner  of  life  was  still  more  obnoA- 
jous}   and  what  displeased  them  roost  of  all,   was 
his  want  of  affability  and  his  difficulty  of  acceds* 
For  he  either  refused  to  see  those,  who  applied  to 
him,  or  behaved  to  them  in  a  harsh  and  naugbtf 
miuiQer.    Though  he  favoured  the  Athenians  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  their  embassadors  waited 
two  vears  at  his  court  for  an  answer.     The  Lacedse- 
momans  happening  to  send  only  one  embassador  tp 
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him,  lie  considered  it  as  an  aifront,  and  asked  io 
great  anger,  "  What !  have  the  Laceclsemonianstient 
"  but  one  embassador?"  "  Bui  one,"  laconJcaUj 
replied  the  Spartan,  "  lo  one  king." 

One  day,  when  he  seemed  to  come  out  in  a  more 
obhging  temper,  and  to  be  something  less  inaccessi- 
hie  than  usual,  he  was  presented  with  several  peti- 
tions, all  of  whicli  he  received,  and  placed  in  the 
skirt  of  his  robe.  The  people,  of  course,  followed 
hini  wilh  great  joy ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  come  lo 
the  l)ridge  over  the  Axius,  than  he  opened  bis  robe, 
and  shook  them  all  into  the  river.  I'his  sding-  the 
Macedonians  to  the  heart ;  when,  looking  for  the 
protection  of  a  king,  they  found  the  insolence  of  & 
tyrant.  And  it  appeared  still  harder  to  such  as  had 
seen,  or  heard  from  those  who  had  seen,  how  kind 
Philip's  behaviour  used  to  be  upon  such  occasions. 
An  old  woman  was  one  day  very  troublesome  (o 
him  in  the  street,  and  importunately  begged  to  be 
heard.  He  said,  "  He  was  not  at  leisure."  **  Then," 
cried  the  old  woman,  "  you  should  not  be  a  king.* 
These  words  struck  him  :  and  having  considend 
the  thing  a  moment,  he  returned  to  his  palue; 
where,  postponing  all  other  affairs,  he  gave  iiidi- 
ence  for  several  days  to  every  one  ihat  chose  to 
apply  to  him,  beginning  with  the  old  woman.  No- 
thing, indeed,  so  much  becomes  a  king;  as  the  db- 
tribylion  of  justice.  I'"or  "Mars  is  a  tyrant,"  tt 
Timotheus  expresses  it ;  hut  "  Justice,"  accordilif 
to  Pindar,  "  is  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  world." 
The  things  which.  Homer  informs  us,  kings  receive 
fi'om  Jove,  are  not  machines  for  taking  towns,  ct 
ships  with  brazen  beaks,  hut  law  and  justice "( 
these  they  are  to  guard,  and  to  cultivate  :  and  il  ii 
not  the  most  warlike,  the  most  violent  and  sanffui- 
tiary,  but  the  most  equitable  of  princes,  w-hotn  he 
calls  "the  disciple  of  Jupiter ■"'."    But  Deraetfiai 


*'  Od.  xix,  118;  where  die  poet  i»  upenking  of  Minos  I,,  the  MM 
ef  Jupiftrini!  Boropt,  tai  the  Chief  JuWice  of  the  aiadcB.''    " 
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was  pleased  with  an  appellation  nuite  opposite  t6 
that,  which  is  bestowed  upon  the*  king  of  the  Gods. 
For  Jupiter  is  called  Polieus  and  Poliuchtis,  the 
^  patron  and  the  guardian  of  cities  ; '  whereas  De* 
metiius  is  sui-named  Poh'orcetes,  *  the  taker  of  ci- 
ties/ '  Thus,  .iri  consequence  of  the  union  of  poweif 
arid  foil j,  vice  is  substituted  iw  the  place  of*  virttie, 
md  the  ideas  of  glory  and  injustice  are  united  too.  * 
/When  Demetrius  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Fella,  he 
was  very  near  losing  Matedon  ;  for  Pyrrhiis^  by  a 
sudden  inroad^-  penetrated  as  far  as  Edessa.  But 
upon  his  recovery,  he  repulsed  him  with  ease,  and 
anerward  came  to  terms  with-  him :  as  he  was  not 
disposed  to  be  obstructed,  by  skirmishing  for  posts 
with  Pyrrhus,  in  the  pursuit  of  more  arduous  enter- 
prises. His  project  was,  to  recover  all  his  father's 
dominions ;  and  his  preparations  were  suitable  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object.  For  he  had  raised  an  army 
of  ninety-eight  thousand  foot  and  near  twelve  thou- 
sand horse  ;  and  he  was  building  five  hundred  gaU 
leys  in  the  ports  of  Piraeus,  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and 
Pella.  He  went  himself  to  all  these  places,  to  give 
directions  to  the  workmen  and  to  assist  in  the  con«- 
struction.  Every  one  was  surprised,  not  only  at  the 
number,  but  at  the  greatness  of  his  works.  For  no 
man,  before  his  time,  ever  saw  a  galley  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  banks  of  oars.  Subsequently,  indeed,  Pto- 
lemy Philopater  built  one  of  forty  banks  ;  it's  length 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits,  and  it's  height 
to  the  top  of  the  prow  forty-eight  cubits.  Four  hun- 
dred mariners  belonged  to  it,  exclusive  of  the 
rowers,  who  were  not  fewer  than  four  thousand; 
and  the  decks  and  the  several  interstices  were  capa* 
ble  of  containing  nearly  three  thousand  soldiers. 
This,  however,  was  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  ;  for 
it  differed  very  little  from  an  immoveable  building, 
and  was  calculated  more  for  show  than  for  use,  as 
it  could  not  be  stirred  from  it's  place  without  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  But  the  ships  of  Demetriu9 
had  th^ir  use,  as  well  as  their  beauty;  with  all  their 
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magmficence  of  construction,  they  were  equiHj  fit 
for  fighting;  and,  though  they  were  admirable  fan 
their  size "",  they  were  still  more  so  for  the  swiftoest 
of  their  motion. 

Demetrius  having  provided  such  an  armament  (or 
the  invasion  of  Asia,  as  no  man  except  Alexander 
the  Great,  ever  had  before  him,  Selcucus,  Ptolemy, 
and  I.ysimachus  united  to  oppose  him.  They  joined 
likewise  in  an  application  to  PjrrhuB,  desiring  him 
to  fall  upon  Macedon,  and  not  to  consider  himself 
M  bound  by  the  treaty  with   Denietrinsi  sjnce   that 

?rince  had  entered  into  it,  not  from  any  re^rd  to 
yrrhus'  advantage,  or  in  order  to  avoid  future  hos- 
tilities,  but  merely  for  his  own  sake,  tiiat  he  might  be 
at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  against  whom  he  pleased. 
Pyrrhus  closing  with  this  proposal,  Demetrius»  while 
he  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  found  himself  sur< 
rounded  with  war  at  home.  For  at  the  same  iaMant 
Ptolemy  came  with  an  immense  fleet  to  draw  off 
Greece  from  it's  present  master,  Lyaimachus  invaded 
Macedon  from  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus  entering  it 
from  a  nearer  quarter  joined  in  ravaging  that  coun- 
try.  Demetrius  upon  this  occasion  left  his  &oo  is 
Greece,  and  »vent  iiimself  to  the. relief  of  MacetloD- 
His  first  operations  were  directed  against  Lysima- 
chus;  but  as  he  was  upon  his  march,  he  received  u 
account  that  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Jkrfra,  and  the 
news  soon  spreading  among  his  Macedonians  te 
could  do  nothing  in  an  orderly  manner :  the  wbolc 
army  ref^uuding  with  lamentations  and  tears,  and 
expressions  of  resentment  and  reproach  against  tbeir 
king.  They  were  even  ready  to  desert,  under  pre- 
tence of  attending  tu  tlieir  domestic  aflairs,  but  in 
fact  to  join  Lysimachus. 

In  this  case,  Demetrius  thought  proper  to  remove 

'•  Wkh  KfrnH  to  the  aucrted  size  of  the  undent  galleys,  i 

■cepticism  exieU  amon^  tlie  raotkrDs  ;  but  wc  may  perha|>s  aStij 

infer  frora  the  englnei  of  Archimedes,    tlint  inM:haiiic8    were  in 

those  times  cmried  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  id  tnan r  rr- 

:•  than  at  prcMot ;  uid  tbtfefwv  luch  ihingt  miftht  ba.* 
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as  fitr  as  he  could  fr om  Lysimachus,  and  to  tarn  his 
arms  against  Pyrrbus.  Lysimachus  was  of  thdc 
own  nation,  and .  many  of  them  had  known  him  ia 
Alexander's  service ;  whereas  Fyrrhus  was  an  entire 
stranger,  and  therefore  he  thought  the  Macedonians 
would  never  give  him  the  preference :  but  he  was 
dreadfully  mistaken  in  his  conjecture,  as  he  quickly 
discovered  upon  encamping  near  Pyrrhus.  The 
Macedonians  had  always  admired  the  distinguished 
vdour  of  that  prince,  and  had  of  old  been  accustom- 
ed to  think  the  best  man  in  the  field  the  most  worthy 
of  a  crown.  Besides,  they  received  daily  accounts 
of  the  clemency,  with  which  he  behaved  to  his  pri- 
soners. They  were  inclined,  indeed,  to  desert  either 
to  him  or  to  any  other,  so  they  could  but  get  away 
from  Demetrius.  They,  therefore,  began  to  go  off 
privately  and  in  small  parties  at  first,  but  afterward 
every  thing  was  disorder  and  mutiny  in  the  camp. 
At  last,  some  of  them  had  the  assurance  to  go  to 
Demetrius,  and  bid  him  provide  for  himself  by 
flight  *f  for  **  the  Macedonians/'  they  told  him, 
^^  were  tired  of  fighting  to  maintain  his  luxury.** 
These  expressions  appeared  modest,  in  comparison 
with  the  rude  behaviour  of  others.  Upon  which,  he 
entered  his  tent  not  like  a  real  king,  but  a  theatrical 
one;  and  having  exchanged  his  royal  robe  for  a 
black  one,  privately  withdrew.  As  multitudes  were 
pillaging  his  tent,  not  only  tearing  it  to  pieces,  but 
fighting  for  the  plunder,  Pyrrhus  made  his  appear* 
ance  ;  upon  which,  the  tumult  instantly  ceased,  and 
the  whole  army  submitted  to  him.  Lysimachus  and 
he  then  divided  Macedon  between  them,  which 
Demetrius  had  hdd  without  disturbance  for  seven 
years. 

Demetrius,  thus  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  power, 
fled  to  Cassandria  ^S  where  his  wife  Riila  was  then 
resident.     Nothing  could  equal  her  sorrow  upon 


<<  Anciontly  colled  PotidKHj  a  city  of  Uypsr  Mscedon,  on  the 
Orders  of  Thrace.* 
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this  occasion.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  unfor- 
tiinate  Uemetrius  once  more  a  private  man,  and  an 
exile!  In  her  despair  theretbre,  and  detestation  « 
fortune,  who  had  always  been  more  constant  to  him 
in  her  visits  of  adversity  than  prosperity,  she  took 
poison. 

Demetrius,  however,  resolved  to  gather  up  the 
remains  of  his  wreck  ;  lor  which  purpose  he  repaired 
to  Greece,  and  collected  such  of  his  friends  and 
officers  as  he  found  there.  Menelaiis,  in  one  of  the 
tragediesof  Sophocles",  gives  this  picture  o/'his  own 
fortune : 


I  move  OD  Fortune's  rapid  wheel  i  my  place 
For  ever  cliati^ing,  like  the  lunar  phasL-, 
Which  each  night  varies.     Hardly  o'er  the  hills 
Now  rising,  Hocin  her  hom  bhe  ehows ;  then  fills 
Her  orb  with  li^ht ;  but  Id  her  iofUeit  reign 
'Midst  all  her  glory,  ehe  begins  to  wane, 
Till  lost  she  sinks  m  darkness. 


I 


L 


But  this  picture  is  more  applicable  to  Demetrius 
in  his  increase  and  his  wane,  his  splendour  and  his 
obscurity.  His  glory  seemed  now  entirely  eclipsed 
and  extinguished,  and  yet  it  broke  out  a^ain  and 
shone  with  new  lustre.  Fresh  forces  came  in,  ami 
gradually  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  hopes.  This 
was  the  first  occasion,  upon  which  he  addressed  the 
cities  as  a  private  man,  and  without  any  of  the  en- 
signs of  empire.  Somebody,  seeing  him  at  Thebes 
in  this  condition,  not  inappositely  applied  to  him 
those  verses  of  Euripides; 

To  Dirce's  fountain,  and  iBtnenus'  shore  l^^^M 

In  mortal  forat  he  moves,  a  God  no  more  "•  ^^^| 

When  he  had  re-entered  the  high  road  of  hope^. 
and  had  once  more  a  respectable  force  and  form  of 
royalty  about  him,  he  restored  to  the  Thebans  their 


'  Bat-ch.  i.  4.  The  river  Ismenus  washes  iJie  « 
Dirce  is  s  stream  io  the  neighbourhood,* 
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tncient  government  and  laws.  At  the.  same  time^ 
the  Athenians  abandoned  his  interests ;  and  rasing 
out  of  their  registers  the  name  of  Diphilus,  who  was 
then  priest  of  the  Gods* Protectors,  ordered  Archons 
tabe  re-appointed,  according  to  ancient  custom  ^V 
They  likewise  sent  for  Pyrrhus  from  Macedon,  be- 
cause  they  saw  Demetrius  grown  stronger  than  they 
expected.  Demetrius,  greatly  enraged,  marched 
immediately  to  attack  them,  and  laid  close  siege  to 
the  city.  But  Crates  the  philosopher,  a  man  of  high 
reputation  and  authority,  being  despatched  to  him 
by  the  people,  partly  by  his  entreaties  for  the  Athen- 
ians, and  partly  by  representing  to  him  that  his 
interest  lay  another  way,  prevailed  upon  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  After  this  he  collected  all  his  ships,  em- 
barked his  army,  whicli  consisted  of  eleven  thousand 
foot  beside  cavalry,  and  sailed  to  Asia  with  the  hope 
of  seducing  Caria  and  Lydiafrom  Lysimach  us' party. 
Eurydice,  the  sister  of  Fhila,  received  him  at  Mile- 
tus, having  brought  with  her  Ptolemais,  her  daughter 
by  Ptolemy,  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  to  him 
tnrough  the  mediation  of  Seleucus.  Demetrius  mar- 
ried her,  with  the  free  consent  of  Eurydice,  and  soon 
afterward  attempted  the  cities  in  that  quarter :  many 
of  which  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  many  others 
he  took  by  force.  Among  the  latter,  was  Sardis. 
Some  of  Lysimachus'  officers  likewise  deserted  to 
him,  and  brought  sufficient  appointments  of  money 
and  troops  along  with  them.  But  as  Agathocles  the 
son  of  Lysimachus  advanced  against  him  with  a  large 
army,  he  marched  to  Phrygia,  intending  first  to  seize 
Armenia,  and  then  to  try  Media  and  the  Upper 
Provinces,  which  might  upon  occasion  affi)rd  him 
many  places  of  retreat.  Agathocles  followed  him 
close,  and  as  he  found  Demetrius  superior  in  all 
their  skirmishes,  he  betook  himself  to  cutting  off*  his 
convoys.      This   distressed  him  not  a  little;   and, 

^*  Sec  p.  372.,  where  an  account  is  given  of  their  abolition.* 
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v-hat  was  snotber  disagreeable  circumstance,  Ui 
soldiers  suspected  that  lie  designed  to  lead  dn 
into  Armenia  and  Media. 

The  famine  increased  every  day,  and  by  mistaktiq; 
the  fords  of  the  river  Lycus,  he  had  a.  great  number 
of  men  swept  away  with  the  stream.  Yet,  amidst 
all  their  distress,  his  troops  were  capable  of  jcstiif. 
One  of  them  wrote  upon  the  door  of  his  tent  tte 
beginning  of  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus,  with  a  sligl^ 
alteration, 

OfipHng  of  blind  old  kmg  Antigono^ 
Saj,  wbither  dost  tliou  lead  u&^*? 

Pestilence  at  last  followed  the  famine,  as  it  com- 
monly happens,  when  people  are  under  a  tieceasiqr 
of  eating  every  thing,  however  unwholesome;  M 
that,  iinding  he  had  Tost  in  all  not  less  than  eigtft 
thousand  men,  he  turned  back  with  the  rest.  When 
he  reached  Tarsus,  he  was  desirous  of  spartag  ti» 
country,  because  it  belonged  to  Seleucus,  and  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  give  him  any  pretence  for  de- 
claring against  him.  But  perceiving  tliat  it  w« 
impossible  for  his  troops  to  avoid  seizing  soraethi[» 
when  reduced  to  such  extremities,  and  finding  thil 
Agathocles  had  fortified  the  passes  of  Mount  Tauns, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Seleucus  containing  a  long  aal 
moving  detail  of  his  condition,  and  concluding  tritb 
strong  entreaties  that  he  would  take  cooipassaoi 
upon  a  prince  who  was  allied  to  him,  and  whiiK 
sufferings  were  such  as  would  affect  even  an  enemv- 

Seleucus  was  touched  with  pity,  and  sent  orden 
to  his  lieutenants  in  tbosc  parts  fo  supply  Demetriis 
with  every  tln'ng  suitable  to  the  state  of  a  king,  and 
his  army  with  sufficient  provisions.     But  Patrocks, 

i  The  aheratioii  wa*  very  small  indeed,  for  it  wa*  only  chancbf 
AiTi'/nn  into  A.r<y»»,     In  tlie  tragedy  it  is, 

Ti«ri>  ruQin  ytfwnt  AiTiywi,  tihh  ■" 

The  clmeneBs  of  the  poroilj'  ia  what  Ptutvch  calU  •  (be  jo«,'  I 
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urbo  was  a  man  of  understanding  and  a  ftithfiit  fnend 
to  Seleucus,  went  to  that  prinoe  and  represented  to 
hiai ;  '^  That  the  expense  of  furnishing  Demetrius^ 
^*  troops  with  provisions  was  a  trifle,  compared  with 
^  the  risk  of  tolerating  in  the  country  Demetrius 
^  himself,  who  had  always  been  one  of  the  most 
^  violent  and  enterprising  princes  in  the  world,  and 
^  was  now  in  siuch  desperate  circumstances  as  might 
^  stimulate  even  those  of  the  mildest  dispositions  to 
'*  bold  and  unjust  attempts/' 

Upon  these  representations,  Seleucus  marched 
into  Cilicia  with  a  great  army.  Demetrius,  astonish- 
cd  and  terrified  at  the  sudden  change  in  Seleucus, 
wi^drew  to  the  strongest  posts  which  he  could  find 
on  Mount  Taurus ;  and  sent  a  message  to  him,  im- 
ploring, **  That  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  a 
^<  conquest  of  some  free  nations  of  barbarians,  and 
**  by  settling  among  them  as  their  king  put  a  period 
'^  to  his  wanderings.  If  this  could  not  be  granted, 
*^  he  hoped  Seleucus  would  at  least  allow  him  to 
^^  winter  in  that  country,  and  not  expose  him  naked 
*^  and  in  want  of  every  thing  to  the  mercy  of  his 
"  enemies/' 

As  all  these  proposals  had  a  suspicious  appearance 
to  Seleucus,  he  replied ;  ^^  That  he  might,  if  be  plea»- 
^  ed,  spend  two  months  of  the  winter  in  Cataonia^, 
*'  upon  sending  him  his  principal  friends  as  bos- 
^  tages.''    But,  at  the  same  time,  he  secured  the 
passes  into  Syria.    Demetrius,  thus  surrounded  like 
a  wild  beast  in  the  toils,  was  under  a  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  violence.    He  therefore  ravs^ed 
tbe  country,  and  had  the  advantage  of  Seleucus 
whenever  ne  attacked  him.     Seleucus  once  beset 
him  with  his  armed  chariots,  but  he  broke  through 
them,  and  put  bis  enemy  to  the  rout.     Afler  this, 
be  dislodged  the  corps  that  was  to  defend  the  heights 
on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  made  himself  master  ot  tbe 
passages. 

^  A  provioce  9f  Cappadocia.^ 
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Elevated  with  Iits  success,  and  Boding  the  c 
of  his  men  restored,  he  prepared  to  fight  s  dedsvc 
battle  with  Seleucus.  That  prince  was  now  in  ik 
utmost  perplexity.  He  liad  rejected  the  iucootin 
offered  him  by  Lysimachus,  t'rom  a  want  of  confideoce 
Jn  Iiis  honour,  and  from  an  apprehension  of  his  de- 
signs ;  and  he  was  loth  to  try  his  strength  with  De- 
metrius, because  he  dreaded  his  desperate  courage, 
as  well  as  his  usual  change  of  fortune,  which  bad 
often  raised  him  from  the  depth  of  misery  to  thf 
summit  of  power.  In  the  mean  time  Demetrius  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  coD$ider»biy  im- 
paired his  personal  vigour,  and  entirely  ruioed  his 
aJlairs  :  for  part  of  his  men  went  over  to  the  enetny, 
and  part  left  their  colours  and  dispersed.  In  forty 
days  he  with  difficulty  recovered,  and  getting  under 
march  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  made  a  feint  of 
moving  toward  Cilicia.  But  afterward  io  ihe  night 
he  decamped  without  sound  of  trumpet,  and  taking 
the  contrary  road  crossed  Mount  Amanus,  and  n- 
vaged  the  country  on  the  other  side  as  far  as  Cyn- 
hestica  ". 

Seleucus  followed,  and  encamped  very  near  him: 
Demetrius  then,  with  the  hope  of  surprising  him, 
put  his  army  in  motion  in  the  night.  Seleucus  TB 
retired  to  rest;  and  in  air  probability  his  cnenj 
would  have  succeeded,  hud  not  some  deserters  in- 
formed him  of  his  danger.  On  this,  he  started  up  is 
great  consternation,  and  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound  an  alarm;  and  as  he  put  on  his  sandals,  he 
said  to  his  friends,  "  What  a  terrible  wild  beast  art 
"we  engaged  with!"  Demetrius,  perceiving  In 
the  tumult  in  the  enemy's  camp  that  his  scheme  vu 
discovered,  retired  as  fast  as  possible. 

At  break  of  day  Seleucus  offered  him  battle,  whea 
Demetrius,  ordering  one  of  his  officers  to  take  cart 
of  one  wing,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  other, 
and  made  some  impression  upon  the  eaetny^ 


the  mean  time  Sdeucas  quilting  tiia  horw,  and  lay^ 
ing  a$ide  bis  helmet^' preBeated  himself  to  Deme* 
tdus*  hired  troops  with  only  his  buckler  in  his  hand } 
exhorting  them  to  come  over  to  hm^  and  to  be  con*' 
vinced.  at  last  that  it  was  to  spare  ttem,  not  Deme* 
triu$»  that  he  had  been  so  long  about  the  war.  Upon 
which,  they  all  saluted  him  kiog^  and  ranged  them« 
selves  under  his  baQner. 

Demetrius,  though  of  all  the  changes  which  he 
had  experienced  he  thought  the  present  the  most 
terrible^  yet  imagining  that  he  might  extricate  him- 
self from  this  distress  as  well  as  the  rest,  fled  to  the 
passes  of  Mount  Amanus ;  and  gaining  a  thick  wood/ 
with  a  few  friends  ,and  attendants  who  followed  his 
ibrtune>  waited  there  for  the  night.  His  intention 
was  if  possible  to  take  the  road  to  Caiunus  ^^,  where 
he  hof^  to  find  his  fleet,  and  thence  to  make  his 
escape  by  sea ;  but,  knowing  that  he  had  not  pro- 
visions even  for  the  Current  day,  he  meditated  some 
other  expedient.  .  Afterward  bne  of  his  friends, 
named  Sosigenes,  arrived  with  four  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  in  his  purse ;  by  the  assistance  of  which  they 
hoped  to  reach  the  shore.  Accordingly,  when  night 
came,  they  attempted  to  pass  the  heights :  finding  a 
number  oi  fires  however  lighted  there  by  the  enemy, 
ijbey  despaired  of  succeeding  that  way,  and  returned 
to  their  former  retreat ;  but  neither  with  their  whole 
company,  fi>r  some  had  gone  off,  nor  with  the  same 
Mpirits.  One  of  them  venturing  to  tell  him,  that  he 
toought  it  was  best  for  him  to  surrisnder  himself  to 
£feleucus,  Demetrius  drew  his  swpcd  to  kill  hittiself : 
font  his  friends  interposed,  and  consoling  him  in  the 
best  manner  they  could,  persuaded  him  to  foUow 
this  advice ;  in  consequence  of  whicb»  he  sent  to 
Seleucus,  and  yielded  himself  prisoner  at  discretion. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  Seleucus  said  to  those 
about  him,  ^^  It  is  not  tiie  good  fortune  of  Dome* 
^^  trius,  but  mine  which  now  saves  him^  and  adds  to 
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"  othci'  favours  this  opportunity  of  teatifyii^  my 
"  humanity."  Then  calling  the  officers  of  his  hmnc- 
hoUl,  lie  ordered  them  to  pitch  a  royal  tent,  and  in 
provide  every  thing  eUe  tor  his  reception  and  eii' 
tertainment  in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  Ami 
as  he  happened  to  have  in  his  service  one  Apolloni- 
des,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Demetrius,  lit 
immediately  despatched  him  to  that  prince,  that  he 
might  fee!  himselt'  more  at  ease,  and  come  with  tlic 
firmer  conlidcnce  as  to  a  son-in-law  and  a  friend. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  this  fuvourab/e  d/sposition 
of  Seleucus,  at  first  a  few  and  afterward  a  con»Uki- 
able  number  of  the  courtiers  waited  on  Demetr/us, 
and  strove  which  should  pay  him  the  highest  re- 
spect j  for  it  was  expected,  that  his  inletest  w'uli 
Seleucus  would  soon  be  the  best  in  the  kingdoin 
But  these  compliments  turned  the  compassion  whic: 
his  distress  had  excited  into  jealousy,  and  gave  occ; 
sion  to  the  envious  and  the  malevolent  to  divert  ih- 
stream  of  the  king's  humanity  from  him,  by  alart-  ■ 
ing  him  with  apprehensions  not  of  a  slight  clianp ! 
but  of  violent  commotions  in  his  army  on  the  sig^[ 
of  Demetrius.  | 

Apollonides  was  now  come  to  Demetrius  »i'li! 
extreme  satisfaction,  ami  others  who  tbilow-ed  tup' 
their  court  brought  extraordinary  accounts  of  Se» 
cus' kindness;  insomuch  that  Demetrius,  thoo^i^ 
the  first  shock  of  his  unfortunate  fall  lie  had  thodfl' 
it  a  deep  di.-igrace  to  surrender  himself,  was  v 
displeased  at  his  own  reluctance  (such  conftlas 
had  he  in  the  hopes,  which  they  held  oul  to  hii' 
when  Pausanias  advancing  with  a  party  of  horaei^ 
foot,  to  t!ie  number  of  a  thousand,  suddenly* 
rounded  him,  and  drove  away  such  as  he  found* 
clined  to  favour  his  cause.  Alter  he  had  thus  so*' 
his  person,  instead  of  conducting  him  to  the  fn- 
sence  of  Seleucus,  he  carried  him  to  the  Syti'f 
Chersonese'".    There  he  was  kept  indeed  utKhf>' 

>'  Or  Apaniea :  ■  citj  utuated  upon  a  hill,  peDinsuUtedtPT^H 
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strong  guard,  btt€  Seleucus  sent. him  a  sufficient 
eqfuipage,  and  sufxt^ed  him  with  money  and  a  table 
suitable  to  his  rank.  He  had.  also  places  of  exercise 
and  i walks» . worthy /of  A  king;  his  parks  were  wdl 
stored  with  gamei  Aikd  such  of  his  friends,  as  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  were  permitted  to 
attend  him.  Seleucus  had  likevi^ise  the  complaisance 
frequently  to  despatch  some  of  his  people  with  kind 
and  encouraging  messages,  intimating  that  as  soon 
as  Antiochus  and  Stratonice  should  arrive,  terms  of 
ac6(nnmodation  would  be  arranged,  and  he  should 
be  set  at  libertyv    . 

Under  this  misfortune  Demetrius  wrote  to  his  son, 
and  to  his  officers  and  friends  in  Athens  and  Co« 
rinth,  desiring  them  to  trust  neither  his  hand-writing 
nor  his  seal,  but  .ti>^  act  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  to 
keep  the  cities  and*  all  his  remaining  estates  for  An* 
tigonus.  When  that  young  prince  was  informed  of 
his  father's  confinement,  he  was  extremely  concern* 
ed  at  it :  be  put  on  mourning,  and  wrote  not  only 
to  the  other  kings,  but  to  Seleucus  himself ;  offering, 
on  condition  that  his  father  were  released,  to  cede 
all  the  remaining  possessions,  and  to  deliver  himself 
up  as  an  hostage.  Many  cities  and  princes  joined 
in  tHe  request ;  but  Lysimachus  was  not  of  the  num* 
ber.  On  the  contrary,  he  tendered  Seicucus  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  induce  him  to  put  Demetrius  to 
death.  For  this  proposal  Seleucus,  who  had  before 
looked  upon  him  in  an  indifferent  light,  abhorred 
him  as  a  viUain  ;  and  he  only  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  Anciochus  and  Stratonice,  to  pay  them  the  com* 
pHment  of  restoring  Demetrius  to  bis  liberty. 

Demetrius,  who  at  fii^t  supported  his  misfortune 
with  patience,  by  custom  learned  to  submit  to  it 
with  a  still  better  grace.  For  some  time,  he  took  the 
exerpises  of  hunting  and  running ;  but  be  gradually 
relin^ished  them,  and  sunk  into  indolence  and  in* 
activity.     He  afterward  indulged  in  drinking  and 

Orontes  and  adjacent  marshes,  and  thence  denominated  *  The  Cher- 
•onese.*  ♦ 
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play,  and  spent  most  of  liis  time  in  that  kindof  <Jl<u 
sipation ;  whether  it  was  to  elude  the  thoughts  otVia 
present  condition,  which  he  could  not  bear  in  K» 
sober  hours,  and  to  drown  reflexion  in  the  bowl;  m 
that  he  was  at  last  sensible  this  was  the  sort  of  life 
which,  though  originally  tlie  ohject  of  his  desires,  be 
had  idly  renounced  to  follow  the  dictates  of  an 
absurd  ambition.  Perhaps  he  considered  that  he 
had  given  himself  and  others  infinite  trouble*",  by 
seeking  with  fleets  and  armies  that  happiness  which 
he  found  (when  he  least  expected  it)  in  ease,  indul- 
gence, and  repose.  For  what  other  end  does  the 
wretched  and  silly  vanity  of  kings  ptopo&c  to  itself 
in  all  their  wars  and  dangers,  but  to  quit  the  \)»ths 
of  virtue  and  honour  for  those  of  luxury  and  ^i\ca- 
sure ;  the  sure  consequence  of  their  not  kaowlog, 
what  real  pleasure  and  true  enjoyment  are  ? 

Demetrius,  after  three  years'  confinement  in  tlw 
Chersonese,  fell  into  a  distemper  occasioned  1^  idle- 
ness and  excess,  vihich  carried  him  off  at  the  agei^ 
titly-four".  Seieucus  was  severely  censured,  ud 
indeed  was  himself  much  concerned,  for  his  inyal 
suspicions  of  Demetrius;  whereas  he  should  ivt 
fojiowed  the  example  of  Dromichietes,  who  th««i 
a  Thratian  and  barbarian,  had  treotcd  LyslniadW 
(when  his  pi«<iner)  with  all  the  generosity  thacbfr 
came  a  king. 

There  was  something  of  «  theatrical  pomp,  eW 
in  Demetrius'  liineral.  For  Aniigonus,  bemgit 
formed  that  they  were  bringing  his  fatliar's  aslieiM 
Groece,  went  to  meet  them  with  his  whole  ikdi 
and  finding  them  near  the  isles  of  the  .i£geuin 
took  the  urn,  which  was  of  solid  gold,  on  boardlht 
admiral  galley.  The  cities  at  which  thoy  touttf 
sent  crowns  to  adorn  the  urn,  and  persons  in  moon* 
ing  to  assist  at  the  funeral  solemnity.  \VheQ<lft( 
fleet  approadied  Corinth,   the  urn  \\a%   seen  h  > 

''"  UpoD  thii  Bubiect,  sec  Cinetu'  obscrvatJoos  in   the  Lifci' 
Pyrrhu*.  III.  8+. 
'  fl.  C.  28(i. 


conspicuous  position  upon  the  stera  of  Uie  vessel, 
adorned  witli  a  purple  robe  and  a  diadem,  and  at* 
tended  by  a  company  of  young  men  well  armetl^ 
Xenopliantus,  the  most  eminent  performer  on  the 
flute  of  tliat  time,  sat  by  the  urn,  and  played  a  solemn 
air.  The  oars  kept  time  with  tlie  iioles,  and  accom- 
panied ihem  with  a  niclanclioly  sound,  like  that  of 
mourners  in  a  funeral  procession  beating  their  breasts 
in  concert  with  the  music.  But  it  was  the  mournful 
appearance  and  the  tears  of  Antigonus,  which  ex- 
cited the  greatest  compassion  among  the  people  as 
tliey  passed.  After  the  Corinthians  had  bestowed 
crowns  and  all  due  honours  upon  the  remains,  Anti- 
gonus carried  them  to  Demetrias,  and  deposited 
them  there.  This  was  a  city  called  after  the  de- 
ceased, which  he  had  peopled  from  the  little  towns 
about  Idicos  ^. 

Demetrius  left  behind  him  several  children  :  An- 
tigonus and  Stratonice,  whom  he  had  by  his  wife 
PhiJa;  and  two  sons  of  the  name  of  Demetrius,  one 
surnamed  '  the  Slender,'  by  an  lllyrian  woman,  and 
the  other  by  Ptolemais,  afterward  king  of  Cyrene. 
By  Deidamia  lie  had  Alexander,  who  took  up  his 
residence  in  Egypt,  and  by  his  last  wife  Eurydice 
he  is  said  to  have  had  a  son  named  Corrliabus.  His 
posterity  enjoyed  the  throne  in  continued  succession  . 
down  to  Perseus''*  the  last  king  of  Macedon,  in 


"'  Strabo,  ix.,  has  preserved   the   namcE   of  these  constituent 
towuships.    Tliecily  itself  was  ill  Magnesia,  upon  the  Pelosgic  gulf.* 

'''  About  a  hundred  and  sixteen  years.     Tlie  ilesccndents  of  his 
EOQ  Antigonus  "ere  as  follows  : 

Antigonus  II.  (Gonatas) 


^ 


Demetrius  II. 


AlcyoneuE  (natural  child) 


IS  III.  (Doson) 


Per»cus,  lost  king  of  Macedon  Demetrius 

Philip,  meanly  employed  at  Rome.     Alexander,  and  a  daughter. 

'I'h»twa  latter  died  in  prison.   They  were  all  three  led  in  triumph 

with  tbcir  fiither.  Sec  the  U£e  of  Paulas  ^mlliut,  11. 289,  not.  ('^9.) 
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I  whose  time  the   Romans   subdued   that    eounb 

' '  Having  thus  gone  through  the  Macedonian  dran 

f  let  us  now  brinj^  the  Ropi9Q  upon  the  stage. 
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SUMMARY. 


family  of  Antony.    He  is  educated  by  his  mother*    His  licentious 
youth.    He  is  banished  from  his  father^ s  house^  and  passes  into 
Greece  :  makes  a  campaign  under  Gabinius  in  Syria.     His  ex' 
ploits  in  Egypt.    His  manliness  of  aspect ;  excessive  extravagance. 
He  is  elected  tribune  of  the  people^  and  attaches  himself  to  desar^s 
party.    Driven  from  the  senate^house^  he  fies  to  Ciesar*s  camp  ; 
and  by  his  ill-conduct  renders  his  authority  odious :  brings  him 
considerable  reinforcements,  a^d  is  appointe4  his  general  of  the 
horse :  quarrels  tvith  Dok^bdla,  a^d  disgusts  aU  parties  by  his 
licentiousness:  marries  Fuhna,     Her  character.    He  prevents 
Qesarfrom  appointing  DolaieUa  const^ :  offers  a  diadem  to  Casar 
at  the  Lupercalia.    His  conduct  after  Ccesar's  death;   at  frst 
favourable  to  the  conspirators.     He  stfisequently  excites  the  people 
against  them.    Has  an  interview  with  Octavius  at  Rome ;  is  de* 
fiated  by  him,  and  obliged  to  fly :  is  joined  by  the  troops  of  Le* 
pidus,  and  Muftatius  Plancus  :  comes  to  ai^  accomn^odqtion  with 
Octavius.    Proscriptions,     Triumvirate  qf  Ccesqr^  Antony^   and 
Lepidus»     The  two  frst  defeat  Brutus  and  Cassius,     Antonys 
voyage  into  Greece  and  Asiq,  and  his  voluptuous  life.     Hig  dis* 
graceful  exhibitions  inpuUic.    Artful  freedom  of  his  sycophants. 
He  orders  Cleopatra,  who  was  accuspd  of  having  assisted  Casshis, 
to  meet  him  in  Cilicia.    Her  magnificent  galley ;  and  interview 
Wth  Antony.     Their  mode  of  Ufe.    Sumptuous  presents  made  by 
bis  son  to  PhUotas  the  Physician*    Address  of  Cleopatra  in  fapti* 
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vaiimg  Amtomy,    His  iatdUgemn  Jtmm,  Ucl^  ohU^et  Mm  u 
tJutier.   He  is  ncandUd  to  C^utr^  mmd  muirries  Jkis  tuUr  Gn. 
Thnr  jcimt  accomwudaii<m  kcCA  jommg  Pcmnpey.      Smcaao  ( 
VeMtidiMS  ocer  the  Parthiam.     Amiomy*  repuiaiiom  ^amg  ik 
Barbarians     Octavia  mediaia  beiweem  her  h  msband  ami  knik. 
Am^nys  lavejhr  CUopaiwa  ftchreSm      Me    imarcJka  t^udik 
Partkiams  ;  bmi  hitJormidaUa  armameni  is  rendered  sidbii^li 
Jaial  passion.     His  first  ehecL     His  military  engimes  seiai  & 
obtaims  a  slight  adasmtage,  and  voith  difficulty  regaims  hu  am% 
Stratagem  of  Pkraates  to  surprise  him.      Antony  wmnkajrm  | 
Parthia,    Advice  of  a  Mardian.    He  is  attacked  on  kiinlmi, 
bat  repulses  the  enemy  :  is  attacked againj  and  throu^ikwka 
of  GaUus  sustains  a  heavy  loss  :  Gallus  himself  dm  Jj^c^isn 
of  the  soldiers  Jbr  Antomf.     The  Parthians   make^i^faf* 
ancCf  and  are  driven  back.    Famine  in  the    Haman  mu^  ^ 
stratagem  of  the  enemy ^  of  which  Antony  is  apprised  k^m)^ 
ridates.     He  is  pursued.    His  troops  despond.     T«m&  it  ^ 
camp.    He  crosses  a  river ^  and  the  Parthians  discastam^ 
pursuit.     His  losses  in  this  expedition  :  impatience  to  reddfk' 
patra^  and  new  projects  against  the  Parthians.     Odtasidic 
to  join  her  husband.     Cleopatra*s  alarms,  and  arts  imstkff- 
sion.    He  puts  off  his  Median  expedition.     Carsar  tiisha  to  m 
Octavia  quit  his  hotise.     Antony  becomes  odious   from  hit  is> 
button  ofprcrdnces  to  his  children  by  Cleopatra,     Mutual  cnnr» 
tions  of  Antony  and  Casar.     Antony  sails    tvith   Cleopstn-' 
SamoSf  where  they  spend  several  days  in  Jestivals.     Tlfiffi; 
proceed  to  Athens^  tvhere  Cleopatra  receives  public  honours.  Cff- 
completes  his  preparations.     Complaints  against  Antony.    Hi  [ 
Jorsaken  by  many  of  his  friends.     Geminius  goes  into  Greeot, 
endeavours  to  reconcile  him  with  Octavia.     Ccesar  dedarei 
against  Cleopatra.    Prodigies  unfavourable  to  Antonu.    Re» 
ive forces  of  Antony  and  Casar.     The  former,  thaurrh  muA 
rior  at  land,  to  gratify  Cleopatra^  resolves  to  eno-an-e  busK- 
abandoned  by  some  of  his  allies.     Canidius*  advice,  frustrdd 
Cleopatra,     Antony  is  nearly  seized  by  some  of  Ccesar^s 
They  draw  up  their  fleets,  and  harangue  theiryb/lowers.    Af 
commences  the  attack.     Cleopatra  flics,  and  heyblfozvs  her.   J^ 
ger  incurred  in  theirflight.    He  sends  orders  to  Canidius  toafi 
through    Macedon  into   Asia.      Ccesar  takes  possession  cf'^ 
greatest  part  of  his  fleet,  and  sails  for  Athens.     Antony  fiia  A 
desert,  and  at  last  returns  to  Alexandria,     He  retires  to  eiA 
house  near  Pharos,  and  affects  like  Timon  to  sequester  km 
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Jrom  tnaniiniL    Digtemon  upon  that  mistmthrope.    AfU6ny  re» 
funts  to  Alexandria t  and  mumes  hit  usual  Jativiiy.     Cleopatra 

tries  the  effkU  of  several  poisonous  drugs.    They  boA  despatch 

/ambassadors  to  Casar  ;  vjko  ahsciuUly  resets  the  petition  4^  Auf* 

lifon^f  and  sends  Thyreus  to  Cleopatra.    She  removes  her  trea^* 

.yOures  into  some  tombs  qf  her  own  construction,    dssar  marches 

.-into  Egypt.     Presages  of  Aniomfs  dtfeat^  verified.    Cleopatra 

,  orders  Antony  to  be  biformed^  that  she  is  dead.    He  stabs  himself^ 

.  emd  directs  his  servants  to  carry  him  to  the  door  qf  Iter  monument. 

'  Casar  regrets  his  deaths  and  sends  Procukius  to  take  Cleopatra 

'  aiive.    He  gets  into  the  monument^  and  prevents  her  Jrom  stabbing 

' '  herself    Casar  makes  his  entry  into  Alexandria^  and  spares  it  for 

the  sake  of  his  friend  Arius.  He  orders  Antyttus,  Antonyms  eldest 
^^  son  by  Fulvius,  and  Ccesario^  Julius  Casar^s  son  by  Cleopatra^  to 
'^he  executed.  Cleopatra  determines  upon  death.  C€Bsar  pays  her 
^  a  visitf  consoles  her^  and  jlatters  himself  that  she  is  reconciled  to 

Uoe.  She  makes  her  last  Motions  to  Antony.  Her  death: 
*  different  traditions  about  it.  Antony's  ehUdren^  and  their  con- 
-nexions  by  marriage. 


jL  he  grandfather  of  Mark  Antony  was  Antony  the 
prator,  who  followed  the  faction  of  Sylla,  and  was 
pat  to  death  by  Marius  \  His  father  was  Antony, 
Bumamed  Creticus,  a  man  of  no  figure  or  conse- 
quence in  the  political  world  %  but  distinguished  for 
hid  integrity,  benevolence,  and  liberality  ;  of  which 
llie  following  little  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  proof: 
Ilia  fortune  was  not  large  \  and  his  wife,  therefore, 

s  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that  Antony  the  orator  was  put  to 

^eath  hj  the  joint  order  of  Cinna  and  Alarius.    But  Cicero  men* 

tions  Cinna  singly,  as  the  immediate  cause.    (Philipp.  I.)    8ee  the 

Ufe  of  Marius,  III.  177.    He  had  been  consul,  and  obtained  the 

honours  of  a  triumph. 

*  Neverthele^,  he  conducted  the  war  in  Crete,  and  thence  had 
Ibs  iurname.  (L.)  Metellus  however,  who  subdued  that  island, 
and  treated  Uie  nations  with  great  severity,  had  a  much  higher 
military  daun  to  the  honour  oi  bis  similar  denomination.    (Hon 

ui.7.)* 
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Tenr  pmdentlj  kul  some  restraint  upon  his  nau- 
fioent  dispositioD.  Ao  acquaintance  of  his,  who  ns 
under  some  pecuniary  diflScultieSy  applied  to  bin  Mk 
asMstasce  Antony  having  no  mooev  at  oomnnDd, 
ordered  his  boy  to  bring  him  a  silver  basoo  foB  of 
water,  nnder  pretence  of  sharing,  presented  it  to 
bi^  fnend,  and  bade  him  make  what  use  of  it  lie 
thought  proper.  The  disappearance  of  the  ixisoo 
occasioned  no  small  commotion  io  the  lamilr;  upoQ 
which  Antony,  finding  his  wife  prepared  to  take  a 
severe  account  of  the  ser\'ants,  begged  ber ptrdoOp 
and  told  her  the  truth. 

His  wife's  name  was  Julia.     She  was  of  the  fimily 
of  the  Ca»ars,  and  a  woman  of  distinguished  mint 


and  modesty.  Under  ber  auspices,  Mark  Antoirf 
received  his  education  ;  when,  alter  tiie  death  ot  Us 
father,  she  married  Cornelius  Lentulus,  whom  Gcero 
put  to  death  for  having  engaged  in  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy. This  was  the  origin  of  the  lasting  enmilTi 
which  took  place  between  Cicero  and  Antony.  The 
latter  affirmed,  that  his  mother  Julia  was  even  ob- 
liged to  beg  the  body  from  Cicero's  wife  for  inter- 
ment. But  this  is  not  true ;  for  none  of  those,  who 
suffered  on  the  same  occasion  under  Cicero,  weie 
refused  this  privilege- 
Antony  was  most  agreeable  in  his  person,  and 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  good  graces 
and  friendship  of  Curio,  a  man  devoted  to  eveij 
species  of  licentiousness ;  who,  to  render  his  voutb- 
ful  friend  the  more  dependent  upon  him,  led  him 
into  all  the  excesses  of  indulging  in  wine  and  wo- 
men, and  all  the  exorbitant  expenses  which  such 
indulgences  imply.  Of  course  he  was  soon  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  and  owed  at  least  two  hundred  anil 
fifty  talents,  while  he  was  yet  a  very  young  man. 
Curio  was  bound  for  the  payment  of  this  money; 
and  his  father,  being  informed  of  it,  banished  An- 
tony  from  his  house.  Thus  dismissed,  he  attached 
himself  to  Clodius,  that  pestilent  and  audacious  tri* 
bunc,  who  threw  the  state  into  such  dreadful  dis* 
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}  order ;  till  weary  of  his  mad  measures,  and  afraid  of 
'  his  opponents,  he  passed  into  Greece,  where  he  em- 
k  ployed  himself  in  military  exercises  and  the  study  of 
I  flJo<|uence.    The  Asiatic  stile'  was  then  much  in 
I  vogue,  and  Antony  fell  naturally  into  it ;  as  it  cor- 
I  responded  with  his  manners,  which  were  vain,  pom- 
I  jKHis,  insolent^  and  assuming. 
R      In  Greece  he  received  an  invitation  from  Ga- 
J  binius,  the  proconsul,  to  make  a  campaign  with  him 
I  in  Syria.    This  invitation  he  refused  to  accept  as  a 
i  private  man ;  but,  on  receiving  an  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  attended  him.    His 
I  first  operation  was  against  Aristobulus,   who  had 
i  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt.     He  was  the  foremost 
\  who  scaled  the  wall ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  highest 
I  part.     He  drove  Aristobulus  from  all  his  forts ;  and, 
^  afterward,  with  a  handful  of  men,  defeated  his  nu- 
I  merous  army  in  a  pitched  battle.    Most  of  the  ene- 
I   my  were  slain,  and  Aristobulus  and  his  son  were 
f   taken  prisoners.    Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  war, 
I    Gabinius  was  solicited  by  Ptolemy^  to  carry  his 
arms  into  Egypt,  and  restore  him  to  his  kingdom. 
I    The  reward  of  this  service  was  to  be  ten  thousand 
talents.     The  chief  part  of  the  officers  disapproved 
of  the  expedition ;   and  Gabinius  himself  did  not 
readily  enter  into  it,  though  the  money  pleaded 
I    strongly  in  it's  behalf.     Antony  however,  ambitious 
g    of  great  enterprises  and  vain  of  gratifying  a  suppli- 
I    ant  king,  used  every  means  to  draw  Gabinius  into 
I    the  service,  and  prevailed.     It  was  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  the  march  to  Pelusium  was  more  danger- 
ous, than  the  war  that  was  to  follow.     For  they  were 
to  traverse  a  sandy  and  unwatered  country,  by  the 

'  Cicero  (Brut.  95.)  mentions  two  sorts  of  stile,  called  *  Uie 
Asiatic.'  Unum  senteniiosum  et  argutum^  sentenim  non  tarn  gram* 
Ims  et  sevtriSf  ^udm  concinnit  et  venustis* — AUud  autem  genus  esi^ 
non  lam  sententusjjrequentatum^  qu^  verbis  volucre  atque  indtatum: 
quail  nunc  est  Asia  tota^  necjlumine  sotkm  arationisp  sed^ttamex* 
amato  etjaceto  genere  verborum, 

♦  Ptolemy  Auletes.    See  Dio,  xxxix.* 
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filthy  bog  of  Serbonis*,  whose  stagnant  ooze  (lie 
Kgyptians  call  '  the  exhalations  of  Ty plioii  ;  *  thou^b 
it  in  [irobably  only  the  diainirigs  of  the  Red-^ 
which  is  there  separated  fiom  the  Meditcrraoeao  bj 
a  mere  neck  of  land. 

Antony  being  ordered  thrther  with    the  cavtitj, 
rot  only  seized  the  straits,  but  took   the  large  otj 
of  Pelusium,  and  made  the  garrison  prisoners.    3j 
this  operution  he  at  once  opened  a  secure  jiaange 
for  the  army,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  victory  fer  tillk 
general.     The  same  love  of  glory,    wlktdi  tnu  ao 
serviceable  to  his  own  party,  was  upon  tho  occtsha 
advantageous  to  the  enemy.     For    when  Ptolmy 
entered  Pelusium,  in  the  rage  of  revenge  be  vtwU 
have  put  the  citizens  to  dcatli;  but  AotoDV  tttd' 
lutely  opposed  it,  and  prevented  him  from  execuUu 
his  horrid  purpose.     In  tlie  several  actions,  in  wUitt  ' 
Jie  was  concerned,  lie  gave  distinguished  proofed' 
his  conduct  and  valour;  but  especially  in   tliatnaii-r 
ceuvre  where,  by  wheeling  about  and  attacking  li*  I 
enemy  in  the  rear,  he  enabled  those  who  chargediF 
front  to  gain  a  complete  victory.     For  this  actiiN. 
he  received  suitable  honours  and  rewards. 

His  humane  care  of  the  boiiy  of  Archelaijs,i4( 
fell  in  the  battle,  was  noticed  even  by  the  coduW 
men.  He  had  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  c» 
i»ec ted  with  him  in  the  rights  of  hospitahty ;  »l 
though  he  was  obliged  by  his  duty  to  oppose  him  » 
the  tield,  he  no  sooner  heard  that  he  was  iuJlen,lliii 
he  ordered  search  to  be  made  for  his  body,  audit- 
terred  it  with  regal  magnificence.  This  cooduc 
caused  him  to  be  respected  in  Alexaudriai  and* 
mired  by  the  Romans. 

Antony  had  a  noble  dignity  of  countenance,* 
graceful  length  of  beard,  a  large  forehead,  an  ■qfJ> 

»  By  tliis,  Millon,  P.  L.  ii.,  illustrates  the  region  be^-ood  l«d»j 
A  gulf  profdUDd,  as  that  Serboaian  bng. 
Betwixt  Damiala  and  Mount  Casiiis  old, 
^^'lle^e  Brmies  whole  have  Eunb.* 
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line  tiose ;  and)  upon  the  whole,  the  same  ttianly 

aspect,  th^t  ire.  ^ee  id  the  pictures  and  statues  of 

Hercules.    There  was  indeed  an  ancient  tradition^ 

that  his  iiimf^y  had  descended  from  Hercules,  by  A 

B(Ni  of  his  called  Ariteon ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 

Antppy  soughtto  cooiirm  this  opinion,  by  aflfecting 

to  resemble  him:  in  his  air  and  dress.    Thus,  when 

he  appeared  iq  public,  he  wore  bis  vest  girt  on  the 

btps,  a  large  swOrd,  and  over  M  a  coarse  mantle. 

That  kind  of  cotiduct,  which  would  seem. disagree^ 

able  to  others,  rendered  him  the  darling  of  the 

tihny.    He  talked  with  the  soldiers  in  their  own 

swaggering  and  ribald  strain,  ate  and  drank  with 

them  in  public,  and  would  stand  to  take  his  victuals 

at  their  mess-table.     He  was  pleasant  on  the  subject 

lof 'his  amours,  ready  in  assisting  the  intrigues  of 

others,  and  easy  under  the  raillery  to  which  he  was 

subjected  by  hts  own.     His  Kberality  to  the  soldien^ 

«tlkl  to  his  mends,  was  the  first  foundation  of  his  ad* 

vancement,  and  contiiiued  to  support  him  in  that 

nower,  which  he  was  otherwise  weakem'ng  by  ten 

thousand  irregularities.     A  single  instance  of  his 

tibm-aHty  I  roust  mention.     He  had  ordered  two 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachmas,  which  the  Ro- 

irtans  call  decies^  to  be  given  to  one  of  his  friends. 

nis  bt«ward,  startled  at  the  extravagance  of  the 

sirti,  hid  the  silver  in  a  heap,  that  he  nf^ht  see  it 

m  he  passed.     H6  saw  it,  and  inquired  it's  d^stina- 

<on.  ♦*  It  is  the  sum,"  answered  the  steward,  ^^that 

'you  ordered  for  a  present/'     Antony  perceivihg 

lis  envious  design,  to  mortify  him  still  more,  coolly 

ibserved,  "  I  really  thought  the  sum  would  have 

•made  a  better  figure:   'tis  too  little;  let  it  be 

*  doubled  ^"    This,  however,  was  in  the  latter  part 

:  Rome  was  divided  into  two  parties :  Pompey  was 

-        *  The  Mme  story  is  told  of  Alexander.    A  similar  stratairem 
was  practWBd  upon  some  modern  prince  by  hi*  U^asiirer    with 

j„«  p..  pose,  and  fe  gravely  said,  «  Half  the  sum  will  do '  • 
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with  the  senate.    The  people  were  desirous  of  brrag- 
ing  CjEsar  with  his  army  out  of  Gaul.     Curio,  the 
friend  of  Antony,  who  hud  changed  sides  and  joined 
CjB3ar,  carried  Antony  likewise  over  to  his  tntereft 
The  inducnce  which   he   had  obtained  by  his  eb- 
quencc,  and  by    the  profusion  of  tnonev  supplied 
from  Caesar's  funds,  enabled  hinn  to   make  Antonj 
tribune  of  the    people,   and   subseqiieirtlv   atuiir. 
Antony  was  no  sooner  in  power,  than  Ctesaf  Sxasd 
the  advantage  of  his  services.     In  the  first  pJac^he 
opposed  the  consul  Marcellus,  whose  design  Jt  Ml 
to  bestow  upon   Porapey  the  command  of  the  aid 
legions,  and  at  the  same  time  to    empower  bka  to 
raise  new  ones.     Upon  this  occasion   he  obtuiwdft 
decree,  that  the  forces  then  on  foot  should  be KOt 
into  Syria,  and  join  Bibulus  in  carrying  on  the  Hi 
igainst  the  Parthians ;  and  that  none  should  give  in 
tlieir  names  to  serve  under  Pompey.      On  anolhtr 
occasion,  wiien    tlje   senate  would    neither  recti"- 
Caesar's  letters  nor  suffer  tWem  to  be  read.  bertWi' 
them  by  virtue  of  his  tribunitia!  authority  ;  and  th» 
as  the    retjuests  of  Caesar   appeared    moderate  aoil 
reasonable,  brought  over  many  to  his  intereau    Ttd 
questions  were  at  length   proposed  in   the  seoaie 
one,  '  Whether  Pompey  should  dismiss    his  army 
the    other,    '  Whether    C^sar  should  Oisuiiss  hi 
For  the  fermer,  there  were  but  few   votes,  whilci 
large  inajority  voted  for  the  latter.      Upon   whic 
Anwny  stood  up,  and  demanded,  '  Whether  boi 
CEEsar  and  Pompey  should  dismiss  their  armies? 
This  motion  being  received  with  great  accIainatioD! 
Antony  was  applauded,  and  desired  to  put  it  to  tk 
vote.   The  consuls,  however,  opposing  this  maamt 
the  friends  of  Ccesar  made  other  proposals^  wWd 
seemed  by  no  means  unreasonable:  but  they  ma 
over-ruled  by  Cato  \  and  Antony  vi2a  commie 

'  Cicero  asseru,  ihal  Antony  was  tbi:  imniediato  cmuw  o(  l> 
civil  war;  but,  if  he  could  have  laid  down  his  prejiiiice,  fae 
h«vo  discovered  a  more  imiucdiaW  cause  in  the  -hijiaPitic^ 
ncnt  of  Cato. 
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by  Lentulus  the  consul  to  leave  the  house.  He  left 
it,  with  bitter  execrations ;  and  disguising  himself 
like  a  senrant,  accompanied  only  by  Quintus  Cassius^ 
hired  a  carriage,  and  went  immediately  to  Cassar. 
As^soon  as  they  arrived,  they  exclaimed  that  nothing 
was.  conducted  at  Rome  according  to  order  or  law, 
that  even  the  tribunes  were  refused  the  privilege  of 
speaking,  and  whoever  would  rise  in  defence  of  the 
right,  must  be  expelled  and  exposed  to  personal 
danger. 

Caesar,  upon  this,  marched  his  army  into  Italy; 
knd  hence  it  was  observed  by -Crcero,  in  his  Phihp- 
pics,  that  Antony  was  not  less  the  cause  of  the  civil, 
than  Helen  had  been  of  the  Trojan  war  •.  There 
is,  however,  but  little  truth  in  this  assertion.  Cassar 
was  not  so  mudi  a  slave  to  the  impulse  of  resent* 
tnent,  as  to  have  undertaken  so  desperate  a  measure, 
if  it  had  not  been  premeditated.  Neither  would  he 
have  carried  war  into  the  bowels  of  his  country, 
merely  because  he  saw  Antony  and  Cassius  flying  to 
him  in  a  mean  dress  and  a  hired  carriage.  At  the 
^ame  time,  these  things  might  give  some  colour  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  long  predeter- 
mined ^  Caesar's  motive  was  the  same,  which  had 
before  driven  Alexander  and  Cyrus  over  the  ruins 
of  human  kind ;  the  insatiable  lust  of  empire,  the 
fi*antic  ambition  of  being  the  first  man  upon  earth, 
whicii  he  knew  he  could  not  be  while  Pompey  was 
yet  alive. 

As  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Rome  and  had  dri- 


*  Ut  Helena  Trqjanis^  sic  iste  huic  rein*  causa  belli ;  causa  pestis 
atque  fxitiifuit.  (Philipp.  ii.  22.)  (L.)  M.  Ricard  entere  into 
an  elaborate  defence  of  Cicero  upon  the  occaiion,  and  proves  that 
both  Antony  and  Helen  were  the  mere  pretexU  to  C«sar  and  Asa- 
memnon  for  their  respective  wars ;  referring  for  his  authorities,  with 
regard  to  Troy,  to  Hered.  ii.  120.  and  Thucyd.  i.  9. ;  and  subjoin- 
ing his  suspicion  that  causa^  as  occasionally  meaninf^  '  pretext/ 
might  be  nusunderstood  by  the  Chsronean  biographer  * 

y  Csesar,  as  Cicero  inU)nns  us,  alleged  in  his  defence;  Quod 
iniercessio  Antonii  neglecia^  jus  triimUtium  sublatvm,  drcumscripius 
a  fcttatu  essvt  Antonius  !  * 
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ven  Pompey  out  of  Italy,  hia  first  design  wss  to 
attack  his  legions  in  Spain,  and  having  a  fleet  in 
readiness,  to  go  afterward  in  pursuit  of  I'ompey  him- 
self; while,  in  the  mean  time,  Rome  was  left  to  t&e 
government  of  Lepidus  the  praetor,  and  Italy  and 
the  army  to  the  command  of  Antony  the  tribune 
Antony,  by  the  sociability  of  his  dtsposilion.  sooa 
rendered  himself  agreeable  to  the  soldiers.  For  he 
ate  and  drank  with  them,  and  made  them  presents 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  To  others,  his  beia^ 
viour  was  less  acceptable.  He  was  too  indolent  (o 
attend  to  the  cause  of  the  injured,  too  viofent  snd 
too  impatient  when  he  was  applied  to  upon  busiiiesj; 
and  infamous  for  his  adulteries.  In  shoil,  Aou^ 
there  was  nothing  tyrannical  in  the  goverwncnl 
of  C«sar,  itwas  rendered  odious  by  the  ill  conduct  of 
his  friends ;  and,  as  Antony  had  the  largest  sbire 
of  the  power,  so  he  bore  the  greatest  part  of  tlM 
blame.  CiEsar  notwithstanding,  upon  his  rebn 
from  Spain,  connived  at  his  irregularities;  ad 
indeed,  in  the  military  appointment  which  beW 
given  him,  he  had  judged  not  improperly  •,  for  A» 
tony  was  a  brave,  skilful,  and  active  general. 

Cajsar  embarked  at  Brundusium,  crossed  At 
Ionian  sea  with  a  small  number  of  ti'oops,  and  so* 
back  the  fleet,  with  orders  that  Antony  and  Gabinim 
should  put  the  army  on  board,  and  proceed  as  &I 
as  possible  to  Macedon,  Gabinius  was  afraid  ofth 
sea,  as  it  was  winter,  and  the  passage  was  dangenwi 
He,  therefore,  marched  his  forces  a  long  way  round 
by  land.  Antony  on  the  other  hand,  apprebenan 
that  Cicsar  might  be  surrounded  and  overcome  h 
liis  enemies,  beat  off  Libo,  who  lay  at  anchor  in  iit 
mouth  of  the  haven  of  Brundusium ;  sending  out 
several  small  vessels,  to  encompass  his  galleys  sepa- 
rately, and  thus  obliged  them  to  retire  "*.  He  then 
seized  the  opportunity  of  embarking  about  tweoff 


•  Of  t(i 
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thousand  foot»  and  eight  hundred  horse ;  and  with 
these  he  set  sail.  The  enemy  discovered,  and  made 
up  to  him ;  but  he  escaped,  by  favour  of  a  strong 
gale  from  the  south,  which  rendered  the  sea  so  rough 
that  the  pursuers  could  not  reach  him.  The  same 
wind,  however,  at  first  drove  him  upon  a  rocky 
shore,  on  w^iich  the  sea  broke  so  roughly,  that  there 
appeared  no  hope  of  escaping  shipwreck ;  but  after 
a  little  while  it  changed  to  the  south-west,  and  blow- 
ing off  land  to  the  main  sea,  Antony  sailed  in  safety> 
with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  wrecks  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  scattered  along  the  coast.  The  storm 
had  driven  their  ships  upon  the  rocks,  and  many  of 
them  went  to  pieces.  Antony  profited  by  this  dis- 
aster; for  he  took  several  prisoners,  and  a  consi- 
derable booty.  He  made  himself  master,  likewise^ 
of  the  town  of  Lissus " ;  and,  from  the  seasonable 
arrival  of  his  re-inforcement,  gave  a  more  promising 
aspect  to  Caesar's  afikirs. 

In  every  battle  that  was  fought,  Antony  distin- 
guished himself.  Twice  he  stopped  the  army  in  it's 
flight,  brought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  gained 
the  victory ;  so  that,  in  point  of  military  reputation, 
he  was  inferior  only  to  Caesar.  What  opinion  Caesar 
had  of  his  abilities,  appeared  in  the  last  decisive 
battle  at  Phars^lia.  He  led  the  right  wing  himself^ 
and  gave  the  lefl  to  Antony,  as  to  the  ablest  of  his 
officers.  After  this  battle,  Caesar  being  appointed 
dictator  went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  despatched 
Antony  to  Rome,  as  his  general  of  the  horse.  .This 
officer  is  next  in  power  to  the  dictator,  and  has 
the  sole  command  in  his  absence.  For  on  the  elec- 
tion of  a  dictator,  all  the  other  magistrates,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tribunes,  are  divested  of  their 
authority. 

Dolabella,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  young  m^n  fond 

of  innovations,  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 

;    debts;   and  solicited  his  friend  Antony,  who  was 

"  A  city  of  Macedon,  above  Djrrrachhim.* 

"  VOL.  V.  2   F 
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fever  rtsfly  to  gratify  the  people,  to  join  him  in  ih» 
nieastire.  On  the  other  hand,  Aslnius  and  Tn^I. 
lius  dissuaded  him  from  it.  Antony  happened  U 
this  time  to  suspect  a  criminal  connexion  betwen 
Dolabella  and  his  wife,  whom  tipon  that  accomn 
he  dismissed,  though  she  was  his  first-cousJD,  an 
daughter  to  Caius  Antonius,  who  had  been  co^efot 
with  Cicero.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  joined  Ax- 
nius,  and  opposed  Dolabclia.  The  latter  liinng 
taken  possession  of  the  Forum,  with  a  de^^  (t 
carry  his  law  by  force,  Antony  being  ordered  by  th 
senate  to  repel  force  with  force,  attacked  bim,  i'lUed 
several  of  his  men,  and  lost  some  of  his  own. 

By  this  action,  he  forfeited  the  favcwt  of  the 
people.  But  this  was  not  the  only  thing,  wtort 
rendered  him  obnoxious;  ibr  men  of  sense  (w 
Cicero  observes)  could  not  but  condemn  his  oi* 
tumal  revels,  his  enormous  extravagance,  his  set* 
dalous  lewdness,  liis  sleeping  in  the  day,  his  nh 
to  carry  off  the  qualms  of  debauchery,  and  his  erte- 
tainments  on  the  marriages  of  players  tmH  LiifluW 
It  is  said,  that  after  drinking  all  night  at  tbeW 
■ding  of  Hippias  the  player,  he  was  summoned^^ 
morning  upon  business  to  the  Forum  ;  when  tbnM' 
excessive  repletion  he  was  unfortunately,  in  theli* 
sence  of  the  people,  seized  with  a.  fit  of  voduM 
and  one  of  his  friends  received  the  contents  of  b 
stomach  in  his  gown '^.  Sergius  the  player  had  ih 
greatest  interest  with  him;  and  Cytheris  "  a  lid; 
of  the  same  profession,  had  the  management  of  ii 
heart.  She  attended  him  in  his  excursions  ■  andkd 
equipage  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  oft 
mother.  The  people  were  offended  at  the  pompo 
his  travelling  plate,  which  was  more  tit  for  the  oi* 
ment  of  a  triumph  ;  at  his  erecting  tents  on  the  rovi- 
by  groves  and  rivers,  for  the  moat  luxurious  dinneiii 

"  For  «  very  ^irited  and  . graphical  description  of  this  <UmM' 
ing  Bcene,  see  Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  25.  In  the  prucediov  secdoa  •* 
account  ia,  likewise,  given  of  Cytheris." 

"  Cic.  £p.  ad  Att.  X.  10. 
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at  bis  chariots  drawn  by  lions,  and  at  hisi  billettmg 
bis  ladies  of  pleasure  and  female  musicians  npiMi 
jnodest  and  sober  people.  This .  dissatisfattion/alt 
Antony's  conduct  could  not  but  be.inci^e^sed  byihie 
comparative  view  of  that  of  Caesaiu'  !  While  fthe  latter 
was  supporting  the  £itigues  ofa  .n>ilitary  iife,  the 
former  was  indulging  himself  in  alhthe  dissipaltion  of 
luxury,  and  by  means  of  his  delegated  power  insult- 
ing the  citizens. 

This  behaviour  occasioned  many  disturbances  ta 
-^Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  an  opportunity  of  abus- 
ing and  plundering  the  people.  When  Caesar  therq- 
•fiire  returned  to  Rome,  ne  pardoned  Dolabella ;  and 
ip  his  being  created  consul  the  third  time,  took 
Xe^lidus,  and  not  Antony,  for  his  collegue.  Antony, 
,1rho  had  purchased  Pompey^s  house,  when  he  wias 
required  to  makie  the  payment,  expressed  himself  in 
hreiy  anjgrv  terms ;  and. this,  he  informs  us,  was  the 
;rsason  why  he  would  not  accompany  Oesar  into 
Africa.  His  former  services  he  thought  insuffi- 
idently  repaid.  Cassar  however,  by  his  disapprobation 
ef  Antony's  conduct,  seems  to  have  thrown  some 
restraint  upon  his  dissolute  manner  of  life. 

He  now  resolved  to  marry,  and  made  choice  of 
Ettlvia,  the  widow  of  the  seditious  Clodius,  a  woman 
by  no  means  adapted  to  domestic  employments,  nor 
even  contented  with  ruling  her  husband  as  a  private 
man.  Her  ambition  was  to  govern  those  who 
governed,  and  to  command  the  commanders  of 
armies.  It  was  to  Fulvia  therefore  that  Cleopatra 
mas  ofaJiged,  for  having  taught  Antony  due  submis- 
aion  to  female  authority.  He  had  gone  through  such 
^  course  of  discipline,  as  made  him  perfectly  tract- 
able when  he  came  into  her  hands. 

He  endeavoured,  however,  to  amuse  the  vii^nt 
epirit  of  Fulvia  by  many  whimsical  and  pleasant  fol- 
lies. When  Caesar,  after  his  success  in  Spain,  was 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  Antony  among  othe:rs  went 
to  meet  him;  but  a  report  having  prevailed  that 
Caesar  was  killed,  and  that  the  enemy  was  marQhiwS 
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into  Italy,  he  returned  immediately  to  Rome,  ani 
entering  liis  house  by  night  in  the  disguise  of  ailive. 
pretended  that  he  had  letters  from  Antony  to  Fulni 
Upon  this,  he  was  introduced  to  her  with  hishai 
muffled  up :  and  before  she  received  the  letter,  dM 
impatiently  inquired,  if  Antony  were  well.  Hcprp 
aented  the  letter  to  her  in  silence  ;  and  while  iiM 
was  opening  it,  he  threw  his  arms  round  ber  Deck 
and  kissed  her.  We  adduce  this  as  one  instance 
out  of  many,  of  his  pleasantries. 

When  Cffisar  returned  from  Spain,  roost  of  ih 
principal  cilizena  went  some  days'  joarnej  to  ma 
him  ;  but  Antony  had  the  most  distinguished  recep 
tion,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  chariot  tbrougi 
ritaiy.  After  them  came  Brutus  Albinus,  aodOcia 
vius  the  son  of  Cesar's  niece,  who  was  afterward 
under  the  name  of  Augustus  Cffisar,  for  many  yean 
emperor  of  Rome.  Ctesar,  being  created  coojd 
for  the  fifth  time,  chose  Antony  for  his  coUegWi 
-but,  as  he  intended  to  resign  the  consulship  ii 
■favour  of  Dolabella,  he  acquainted  the  senate  via 
his  resolution.  Tliis  measure  Antony  veheaienil' 
opposed,  and  loaded  Dolabella  with  the  most  f\*gak 
reproaches.  Dolabella  did  not  fail  to  return  1^ 
abuse;  and  Caesar,  offended  at  their  scurrilous beli> 
viour,  put  off  the  affair  till  another  time.  Who 
it  was  again  proposed,  Antony  insisted  tlut  i* 
omens  from  the  flight  of  birds  were  against  (to 
measure'*.  Thus  Cffisar  was  obliged  to  giTe  I9 
Dolabella,  who  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  to 
disappointment.  It  appears,  however,  that  Co« 
iiad  as  little  regard  for  Dolabella,  as  he  had  fix 
Antony :  for,  when  both  were  accused  of  deefft 
against  him,  he  said  contemptuously  enough  "  Ilb 
"  not  those  fat  sleek  fellows  1  am  afraid  of  bo 
"the  pale  and  the  lean*;"  By  these  he  meu 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  subsequently  put  him  I 

.     '♦  This  power  he  had  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  aucur 
;     •  See  the  Life  of  Csrear,  Vol.  IV.  p.  tsa,  and  of  bVuhu.  V* 
VI.  p.  63.  - . 
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death.  Antotty,  without  intending  it/  gave  thfem  a 
f  pretence  for  that  undertaking.  When  the  Romans 
•  ^ere  celebrating  the  Lupercalia,  Caesar  in  a  triumphaif 
.  habit  sat  on  the  Rostrum  to  see  the  race.  IJpon 
this  occasion,  many  of  the  young  nobility  and  the 
magistracy,  anointed  with  oil  and  having  white 
thongs  in  their  hands,  run  about  and  strike,  as  in 
sport,  every  one  whom  they  meet.  Antony  was  of 
the  number :  but  regardless  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
institution,  he  took  a  garland  of  laurel,  and  wreath- 
ing it  in  a  diadem,  run  to  the  Rostrum  ;  where  being 
lifted  up  by  his  companions,  he  would  have  placed  it 
on  Caesar's  head,  intimating  thereby  the  conveyance 
of  regal  power.  Caesar,  however,  seemed  to  decline 
the  offer,  and  was  on  this  account  applauded  by  the 
people.  Antony  persisted  in  his  design;  and  for 
some  time  there  was  a  contest  between  them,  while 
he  who  offered  the  diadem  had  the  applause  of  his 
friends,  and  he  who  refused  it  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude.  Thus,  what  is  singular  enough, 
while  the  Romans  endured  every  thing  that  regal 
power  could  impose,  they  dreaded  the  name  of  king 
as  destructive  of  their  liberty.  Caesar  was  much 
concerned  at  this  transaction,  and  uncovering  his 
neck,  offered  his  life  to  any  one  that  would  take  it. 
At  length,  the  diadem  was  placed  upon  one  of  his 
statues,  but  the  tribunes  pulled  it  off '^ ;  upon  which^ 
the  people  followed  them  home  with  great  accla- 
mations. Afterward,  however,  Caesar  showed  that 
he  resented  this,  by  turning  those  tribunes  out  of 
office. 

From  these  circumstances,  the  enterprise  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  derived  strength  and  encouragement. 
To  the  rest  of  their  friends,  whom  they  had  selected 
for  the  purpose,  they  wished  to  draw  over  Antony : 

*^  Cikm  Tribuni  plebiSf  Epidius  MaruUus,  Casethuque  FlamUp 
corona  Jasciam  detrahif  hominemque  dud  in  vinculo  jussisseni  / 
dolens  scuparum  prosper e  matam  regni  mentionem^  sive  (utjerebai) 
ereptam  sihi  gloriam  recusandiy  tribunos  graviter  increpitos  potesiate 
prtvavit,     (Suet.  Jul.  79.) 
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Trcbonius  alone  objected  to  him.  He  in  formed  theai 
that,  in  their  journey  to  meet  Cffisar,  he  had  b«n 
^neraily  with  him :  that  he  hsd  sounded  hioi  Djna 
Siis  business  by  hints,  which  though  cautious  wen 
intelligible ;  and  that  he  had  always  expressed  ha 
disapprobation,  though  he  never  betrayed  the  secret 
It  was  then  proposed,  lliat  Antony  should  fall  at  thi 
Same  time  with  Ctesar ;  but  this  Brutus  opposed 
An  action,  undertaken  in  support  of  justice  ond  lh( 
laws,  he  very  properly  thought,  should  have  nothinj 
unjust  connected  with  it.  Of  Antony  hon-ever  »he] 
were  afraid,  both  in  respect  of  his  peruHia/  ta/our 
and  the  influence  of  his  office  ;  and  it  was  sgrect 
that,  when  Ctesar  was  in  the  house,  and  they  wew 
on  the  point  of  executing  their  purpose.  Anton] 
should  be  amused  without  by  some  pretended  dij 
course  upon  business. 

MMien,  in  consequence  of  these  mcasureft,  Cv9 
was  slain,  Antony  ah-iconded  in  the  di*tguise  of; 
slave ;  but  after  he  found  that  the  conspirators  wiT 
assembled  in  the  Capitol,  and  liad  no  farther  tlesiga 
of  massacre,  he  invited  them  to  come  clown,  ara 
sent  Ins  son  to  them  as  an  hostage.  That  nigfc 
Cassius  supped  with  him,  and  Brutus  with  Lepidw 
The  day  following  he  assembled  the  senate,  when  bi 
proposed  that  an  act  of  amnesty  should  be  nasced 
and  that  provinces  should  be  assigned  to  BniU 
and  Cassius.  This  the  senate  confirmed,  and  I 
the  same  time  ratified  the  acts  of  Ctesar.  Tlw 
Antony  acquitted  himself  in  this  difficult  affair  «ill 
the  highest  reputation  ;  and,  by  saving  Home  fr« 
a  civil  war,  proved  himself  a  most  able  and  valtubl 
politician.  But  the  intoxication  of  glory  drew  fcii 
t^  from  these  wise  and  moderate  councils;  aiM 
from  his  influence  with  the  people  he  felt  thai, 
Brutus  were  borne  down,  he  should  be  the  fir 
man  in  Rome.  With  this  view,  when  Cwsar^s  bod 
Was  exposed  in  the  Forum,  he  undertook  the  cil 
ternary  funeral  oration ;  and  as  he  found  the  peop 
afiected  and  interested  hy  his  eqcooiiu — 
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deceased,  he  endeavoured  still  more  to  excite  theif 
compassion,  by  every  thing  that  was  pitiable, or  agr 
gravating  in  the  massacre.  For  this  purpose,  in  the 
close  of  his  oration,  he  plucked  the  robe  from  thQ 
dead  body,  and  held  it  up  to  them  bloody  as  it  was, 
and  pierced  through  with  weapons ;  not  hesitatingt 
at  the  same  time,  to  call  the  p^rpetr;itors  of  the 
deed  '  villains  and  murtherers/  This  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  people,  that  they  immediately  tore 
up  the  benches  and  tables  in  the  Forupi,  to  make  a 
pile  for  the  body.  After  they  had  duly  discharged 
the  funeral  rites,  they  snatched  the  burning  brands 
from  the  pile,  and  rushed  to  attack  the  houses  of  the 
conspirators. 

Brutus  and  his  party  now  left  the  city,  and  Csesar^s 
friends  joined  Antony.  Calphurnia,  his  widow,  en« 
trusted  him  with  her  treasure,  which  amounted  to 
four  thousand  talents.  All  Cassar's  papers  likewise, 
which  contained  a  particular  account  of  his  designs, 
were  delivered  up  to  him.  Of  these  Antony  (nade 
a  very  ingenious  use,  for  by  inserting  in  them  what 
names  he  thought  proper,  he  created  ^ome  of  his 
friends  magistrates,  and  others  senators ;  some  he 
recalled  from  exile,  and  others  he  released  from 
prison,  under  pretence  that  all  these  things  had  beei| 
ordered  by  Caesar.  The  people,  thus  favoured,  the 
^on)ans  called  ^  Charonites  '^  ; '  because,  to  sup- 
port their  title,  they  had  recourse  to  the  registers 
qf  the  dead.  The  power  of  Antony,  in  short,  was 
absolute.  He  was  himself  consul,  his  brother  Caius 
was  prsetor,  and  his  brother  Lucius  tribune  of  the 
people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  af&lrs  when  Octavius,  who 
was  the  son  of  Caesar's  niece '^  and  appointed  by 
will  his  heir,  arrived  at  Rome  from  Apollonia,  where 
he  resided  when  his  uncle  w^s  killed.      Hp  first 

'^  The  slaves,  who  were  enfranchised  by  the  last  will  of  their 
maalers,  were  90  denominatedt  as  well  aa  ^  Orcini.'  (Suet.  Aug. 
35.) 

>7  See  the  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  346. 
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visited  Antony  as  his  uncle's  friend  ;  aud  spi 
htm  concerning  the  money  in  his  hands,  and 
legacy  of  seventy-five  drachmas  left  to  every  Roman 
citizen.  Antony,  Iiowcvcr,  paid  little  regard  te 
him;  telling  him,  it  would  be  madness  for  an  un- 
experienced and  friendless  young  man  to  undertake 
so  important  an  office,  as  that  of  being  executor  to  l 
Ctesar. 

But  Octavius  was  not  thus  to  be  repulsed.  He 
still  demanded  the  money ;  and  Antony,  on  tibe 
other  hand,  did  every  thing  to  mortify  and  aAoot 
him.  He  opposed  him  in  his  application  for  (be 
tribtineship  ;  and  when  he  made  use  of  the  golden 
chair,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  senate  to  hit 
uncle '^,  he  threatened  ihat  unless  he  desisted  from 
soliciting  the  people,  he  would  commit  him  to  prisoa 
But  when  Octavius  joined  Cicero,  and  the  rest  of 
Antony's  enemies,  and  by  their  means  obtained  U 
interest  in  the  senate ;  when  he  continued  to  pay  Ib 
court  (o  the  people,  and  drew  the  veteran  soldien 
from  their  quarters,  Antony  alarmed  for  the  C0IU^ 
quences  gave  him  a  meeting  in  the  Capitol. 

Upon  this  an  accommodation  took  place,  but  ii 
was  soon  destroyed;  for  that  very  nij^ht  Antocr; 
dreamed  that  his  right  hand  was  struck  by  thuodtfi  1 
and  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  informed  that  Octt-  1 
vius  had  a  design  against  his  life.  The  latter  wonU 
have  justified  himself,  but  he  met  with  no  credit;  » 
that,  of  course,  the  breach  became  as  wide  as  eter. 
They  now  immediately  hurried  over  Italy,  and  en- 
deavoured to  be  beforehand  with  each  other,  in  K- 
curing  by  rewards  and  promises  the  old  troops  th*t 
were  in  different  quarters,  and  such  legions  as  were 
still  on  foot. 

Cicero,  who  had  at  that  time  considerable  ioflu- 
ence  in  the  city,  incensed  the  people  agninst  An- 
tony, and  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  declare  him 

'*  The  lenate  had  decreed  to  Cmar  the  privileee  of  tMrac  > 
golden  chair,  adorned  with  a  rrown  of  goM  and  precious  sUmms,  in 
all  Uw  iheMTM.     (Dion,  xliv,  6.)  ——-. 
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a  public  enemy ;  to  send  the  rods  and  the  rest  of  the 
pffetorial  ensigns  to  young  Caesar,  and  to  commis- 
sion Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls,  to  drive  his 
opponent  out  of  Italy.  The  two  armies  engaged 
near  Mutina^^,  and  Csesar  was  present  at  the  battle: 
both  the  consuls  were  slain,  but  Antony  was  defeat- 
ed. In  his  flight  he  was  reduced  to  great  extremis 
ties,  particularly  by  famine.  Distress,  however,  was 
to  him  a  school  of  moral  improvement ;  and  Antony, 
in  adversity,  was  almost  a  man  of  virtue.  It  is 
common  indeed  for  men  under  misfortunes  to  have 
a  clear  view  of  their  duty,  but  a  change  of  conduct 
from  bad  to  good  is  not  always  the  consequence* 
Upon  such  occasions,  they  too  often  relapse  into 
their  former  manners,  through  the  inactivity  of  rea- 
son and  infirmity  of  mind.  But  Antony  was  even  a 
{pattern  for  his  soldiers.  From  all  the  varieties  of 
uxurious  living,  he  readily  acquiesced  in  drinking 
foul  water,  and  eating  the  wild  fruits  and  roots  of 
the  desert.  Nay,  it  is  said^  that  they  devoured  the 
very  bark  of  the  trees ;  and  that  in  passing  the  Alps 
they  fed  upon  creatures,  which  had  never  before 
been  accounted  human  food. 

Antony's  design  was  to  join  Lepidus,  who  com- 
manded the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ; 
and  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  friendship, 
from  the  good  offices  which  he  had  done  him  with 
Julius  Caesar.  When  he  came  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  him,  he  encamped  ;  but,  receiving  no  en- 
couragement, he  resolved  to  hazard  all  upon  a  single 
cast.  His  hair  was  uncombed  ;  and  his  beard,  which 
he  had  not  shaved  since  his  defeat,  was  long.  In 
this  forlorn  figure,  with  a  mourning  mantle  thrown 
over  him,  he  came  to  Lepidus'  camp,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  soldiers.  While  some  were  affected 
with  his  appearance,  and  others  with  his  eloquence^ 
Lepidus  afraid  of  the  consequence  ordered  the  trum- 
pets to  sound,  that  he  might  no  longer  be  heard. 

>9  Hod.  Modena. 
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This,  however,  contributed  to  heighten  the  cot- 
passion  of  llie  soldiers;  so  that  they  sent  Lseliusnd 
Clodiiis,  in  the  dress  of  those  ladies  who  hired  oiit 
their  favours  to  the  army,  to  assure  Antony,  that  if 
he  had  resolution  enough  to  attack  the  trenches,  lie 
would  find  many,  not  only  ready  to  receive  him,  biit 
(if  he  wished  il)  to  assassinate  Lcpidus  himself. 
Antony  would  not  suffer  any  violence  to  be  offered 
to  him;  but  the  day  following,  at  the  head  of  hia 
troops,  he  crossed  the  river  which  lay  between  the 
two  camps,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  sec  Lepidus' 
soldiers  all  the  while  stretching  out  their  haiida  to 
him,  and  making  way  through  the  entrendmeats. 

Having  thus  possessed  himself  of  Lepidus'  cwnp, 
he  treated  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  He  salutei 
him  by  the  name  of '  Father;'  and.  though  in  reality 
every  thing  was  in  his  own  power,  lie  secure<I  to  him 
the  title  and  the  honours  of  general.  This  conduct 
brought  over  Munatius  Planciis,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force  at  no  great  distance.  ThuJ 
Antony  was  once  more  extremely  puwerfiil,  and  re- 
turned into  Italy  with  seventeen  entire  legiom  rf 
foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse.  Beside  these,  he  left 
six  legions  as  a  garrison  in  Gaul  under  the  com- 
mand of  Varius,  one  of  his  convivial  coniuantoUt 
whom  they  called  '  Cotyion-".* 

Octavius,  when  he  tound  that  Cicero's  object  WM 
to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth  soon 
abandoned  liim,  and  came  to  an  accomntoilstioa 
wilh  Antony.  They  met,  together  with  LepidtB. 
in  a  small  river  Island^',  where  the  conference  lasted 
three  days.  The  empire  of  the  world  was  divided 
among  them,  like  a  [latenial  inheritance  ;  and  tlui 
they  toimd  no  ditiiculty  in  settling.  Diit  whom  ther 
should  kill,  and  whom  ihcy  should  spare,  it  was  le» 
easy  to  atljiist ;  while  each  wished  to  save  his  re- 
spectivefriends,and  todestroy  his  enemies.  At  lengtlii 

•  Or  Colylos  (Cic.  Phil.  v.  2.),  from  a  half-pint  bumper,  aGnik 
uure  Kii  Jcnomi noted. 
'  Sec  the  Life  u 
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their  resentment  against  the  latter  overcame  their 
kindness  for  the  former.  Octavius  gave  up  Cicero 
to  Antony,  and  Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Luciud 
Ccesar  to  Octavius ;  while  Lepidus  had  the  privilege 
of  putting  to  death  his  own  brother  Paulus.  Though 
others  say»  that  Lepidus  gave  up  Paulus  to  them*^, 
on  their  peremptory  requisition.  I  believe  there 
never  was  any  thing  so  atrocious,  or  so  execrably 
savage,  as  this  commerce  of  blood.  For  while  a 
friend  was  given  up  for  an  enemy  received,  the  same 
Action  murthered  at  once  the  friend  and  the  enemy; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  former  was  still  more  hor^ 
rible,  because  it  had  not  even  resentment  for  it's 
apology. 

When  this  confederacy  had  taken  place,  the  army 
desired  it  might  be  confirmed    by  some    alliance; 
and  Csssar  therefore  was  to  marry  Claudia  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife.     As  soon  as  this  was 
determined^  they  marked  down  those  whom  they 
intended  to  put  to  deaths  amounting  in  number  to 
three   hundred.     When  Cicero  was  slain,   Antony 
ordered  his  head,  and  the  hand  with  which  he  wrote 
his  Philippics,  to  be  cut  off:  and,  when  they  were 
presented  to  him,  he  burst  into  frequent  and  loud 
^ts  of  laughter,'  and  exulted  at  the  sight.     After  he 
was  satiated  with  looking  upon  them,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  exposed  on  the  Rostra,  in  the  Forum. 
But  this  insult  on  the  dead  was  in  fact  an  abuse  of 
his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  the  power,  which  it 
had  placed  in  his  hands  ^.     His  uncle  Lucius  Caraar, 
being  pursued  by  his  assassins,  fled  for  refuge  to  his 
sister :  and  when  the  pursuers  had  broken  into  the 
house,  and  were  forcing  their  way  into  his  chamber, 
she  placed  herself  at  the  door,  and  stretching  forth 

**  The  fonner  Engliiih  trandator  ought  not  to  have  omitted  this ; 
beeause  it  somewhat  softens  the  character  of  Lepidnsy  who  was 
iDertainly  the  least  detestable  of  the  three. 

^'  Were  there  any  circumstance  in  Antony's  life,  that  could  ba 
esteemed  an  instance  of  true  maffnanimity,  the  total  want  of  that 
Yirtoe  in  the  present  instance  womd  prove  that  such  a  circumstance 
ftss  meiely  accidtnta). 
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her  liands  exclaimed  ;  '*  You  shall  not  murtherbi* 
"  cius  Caesar,  till  you  have  first  murthercd  me,  the 
"  mother  of  your  general."  By  these  means,  she 
saved  her  brother. 

This  triumvirate  was  most  odious  to  the  Romaos, 
but  Antony  bore  the  greatest  part  of  the  blame;  for 
he  was  not  only  older  than  Ctesar,  and  more  power- 
ful than  Lepidus,  but  when  he  was  no  longer  under 
difficulties,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  irre?ulari- 
ties.  His  abandoned  and  dissolute  manners  were 
the  more  obnoxious  to  the  people,  in  consequence  of 
his  living  in  the  house  of  rompey  the  Great,  a  omn 
not  less  distinguished  by  his  temperance  and  his  mo- 
desty, than  by  the  honour  of  three  triumphs.  They 
were  mortified  to  see  those  doors  shut  with  inso- 
lence against  magistrates,  generals,  and  embassa- 
dors;  while  they  were  open  to  players,  jng-glers,  and 
Scottish  sycophants,  upon  whom  he  spent  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  treasures  amassed  by  cruelty  and  ri- 
pine.  The  triumvirate,  indeed,  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  about  the  manner,  in  which  they  pro- 
cured their  wealth.  They  seized  and  sold  the  estates 
of  those,  who  had  been  proscribed,  and  by  falte 
accusations  defrauded  their  widows  and  orphua. 
They  burthened  the  people  with  insupportable  impo- 
sitions; and  beinginformed  that  large  sums  of  money. 
the  property  both  of  strangers  and  citizens,  were 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  vestals,  they  took  them 
away  by  violence.  When  Ca?sar  found  that  An- 
tony's covetousness  was  as  boundless  as  his  prodi- 
gality, he  demanded  a  division  of  the  treasure.  The 
army,  likewise,  was  divided.  Antony  and  Cseeu 
went  into  Maccdon  against  Brutus  and  Ca^^^ius.  and 
the  government  of  Rome  was  entrusted  to  Lepidus. 
Having  encamped  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  Antony 
opposite  to  Cassius  and  Caesar  to  Brutus,  Caesar  ef- 
fected nothing  extraordinary,  but  Antony's  efforts 
were  still  successful.  In  the  first  engagement  Ciesar 
was  defeated  by  Brutus,  his  camp  was  taken,  and 
he  himself  narrowly  escaped  by  night;    thoi^fa^' 
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iiis  Memoirs  he  informs  us  that,  oh  account  of  a 
dream  which  happened  to  One  of  his  friends  ^,  he 
had  withdrawn  before  the  batde.    At  the  same  time, 
C^sius  was  defeated  by  Antony ;  and  yet  some 
writers  affirm^  ^  thieit  Antony  was  not  present  at  ^e 
intttle,  but  only  joined  subsequently  in  the  pursuit. 
A»Cassius  knew  nothing  of  firutus?  success-,  he  was 
killed  on  *  his  iown  /  earnest  eriftrdaty  by  his-  freedmaii 
Pindarus.     Anofcher :  battle  was  fought  soon  after- 
ward,.  in  which*  Brutus  was  defeated,  and  in  tonse- 
4]uience  slew  himself.    Caesar  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  sick,  and  the  honour  of  this  victory  likewise, 
ci  course,  devolved  in  a  great  measure  upon  An- 
•tony.      As  he  stood  over  the  body  of  Brutus^  he 
nUghtly  reproached  him  for  the  death  of  his  brother 
•Caius,  whom  in  revenge  for  the  assassination  of 
<}icero  Brutus  had  slain  in  Macedon.     It  a[)p6ared 
however,  that  Antony  did  not  impute  Caius'  death 
so  much  to  Brutus,  as  to  Hortensius;  for  he  oN 
dered  the  latter  to  be  slain  upon  his  brother^s  tomb- 
He  threw  his  purple  robe  over  Brutu^'  body,  and 
t)rdered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  do  the  honours  of  his 
funeral :  and  upon  learning,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
that  he  had  not  burnt  the  robe  along  with  the  body, 
and  had  retained  part  of  the  money  which  was  to 
have  been  expended  on   the  ceremony,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  executed.     After  .  this  victory, 
Caesar  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  expect- 
ed that  his  distemper  would  have  put  an  end  to  his 
life.     Antony,  having  traversed  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  raising  "money, 
passed  with  a  large  army  into  Greece.     ContribUf> 
tions  indeed  were    absolutely  necessary,    as  a  gra^ 
tuity  of  five  thousand  drachmas  had  been  promised 
to  every  private  man. 

Antony's  behaviour  was,  at  first,  very  acceptable 
to  the  Grecians.  He  attended  the  disputes  or  their 
logicians,  their  public  diversions,  and  their  religious 

'«  His  physician.    See  the  Life  of  Brutus. 


ceremonies.  He  was  mild  in  the  administratimal 
justice,  and  affected  to  be  called  •  the  Frieod  d 
Greece,'  but  particularly  '  the  Friend  of  Atheot, 
to  which  city  he  made  considerable  presents.  Tlii 
Megarensians,  vying  with  the  Athenians  in  the  ex 
bibition  of  something  curioua,  invited  him  to  sa 
their  senate-house ;  and  when  they  asked  him  hon 
he  lilied  it,  he  told  them,  '*  It  was  little  and  nii- 
"  nous."  He  took,  likewise,  the  dimensions  rf  the 
temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  as  if  he  had  iniendeii 
to  repair  it;  and  indeed  he  promised  the  seoste,  thsl 
he  would. 

But  when,  leaving  Lucius  Ccnsorinui  in  Grceoc, 
he  once  more  passed  into  Asia;  and  enriched  him- 
self with  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  when  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  obsequious  kings,  and  queens  con- 
tended for  his  favour  by  their  beauty  and  mooi- 
ficence ;  then,  while  Ctesar  was  harassed  with  sedi' 
tions  at  Rome,  Antony  once  more  abandoned  himsell 
to  luxur}',  and  relapsed  into  all  the  dissipations  d 
his  former  life.  The  Anaxecors  and  the  Xuthi,  thf 
harpers  and  pipers,  Metiodorus  the  dancer,  tbt 
whole  corps  of  the  Asiatic  draiua,  who  far  outdid  ii 
buftbonery  the  poor  wretches  of  Italy — these  were 
the  people  of  the  court,  the  folks  that  carried  tUt 
before  them.  In  short,  every  thing  was  riot  mJ 
disorder.  And  Asia  in  some  measure  resembled  tb« 
city  mentioned  by  Sophocles",  that  was  filled  U 
once  with  the  perfumes  of  sacrifices,  with  aoDgt. 
and  with  groans. 

When  Antony  entered  Ephesus,  the  women  in  Uw 
dress  of  Bacchanals,  and  the  men  and  boys  habited 
like  Pan  and  the  satyrs,  marched  before  him.  No- 
thing was  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  city  bu 
ivy-crowns,  and  spears  wreathed  with  ivy,  harpi, 
flutes,  and  pipes,  while  Antony  was  hailed  by  vtyt 
Dame  of  Bacchus ; 
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And  ftifoh,  indeed^  lie  was  to  some  ;  but  to  others, 
imt  trak  ^  Bacchus  savage  and  severe  ^/    He  deprived 
manfy  v6ble  fantlies  of  their  fbrtanes,  and  bestowed 
them  upon  sycophants  and  parasites^     Man j  were 
represented  to  be  dead,  who  were  still  livings  and 
commissions  wer^  granted  to  his  minions  for  seizing 
thbir  estates.      Ut  gave  his  cook  the  estate  of  a 
Magnesian  citizen,  fer  having  dressed  one  supper  to 
his  taste :  but  when  he  laid  a  double  impost  upon 
Asia,  Hvbreas  the  agent  for  the  people  told  him, 
i¥ith  a  pleasantry  agreeable  to  his  humour,  that  '^  if 
^^  he  doubled  die  taxes,  he  ought  to  double  the  sea- 
*^  sons  too,  and  supply  the  people  with  two  sunmerB 
^^  and  two  wifitfers.''     He  added  at  the  same  time 
n^ith  a  little  more  acrimony,  that,  '*  As  Asia  had 
*^  already  raised  two  hundred  thousand  talents,  if  be 
^  had  not  received  it,  he  ought  to  demand  it  of 
•*  those  who  had :  trut,**  said  he,  "  if  you  have  re- 
^<  ceived  it,  and  yet  have  it  not,  we  are  imdone.** 
This  sensibly  >tooched  him,  for  he  was  ignorant  >cf 
many  things  transacted  under  bis  authority;  not 
that  he  was  indolent,  but  unsuspecting.     He  bad  a 
simplicity  in  his  nature,  without  much  penetration. 
But,  when  he  found  that  faults  had  been  committed, 
be  expressed  the  ^eatest  concern  and  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  sufferers.     He  was  prodigal  in  his  re- 
wards,  and  rigorous  in  his  punishments ;  but  the 
excess  was  rather  in  thefoimer,  than  the  latter.  The 
insulting  tarllery  of  his  conversation  carried  it's  re- 
medy along  with  it ;  for  he  was  perfectly  liberal  in 
allowing  the  retort,  and  gave  and  took  with  the  same 
good   humour.     This,   however,    had  a  bad  eflfect 
upon  his  afiairs.      He  imagined  that   those,    who 
treated  him  freely  in  conversation,  would  not  be  in- 
sincere in  business :   not  perceiving  that  his  syco- 
phants were  artful  in  their  freedom ;  trsing  it  irs  % 
kind  of  poignant  sauce,  to  prevent  the  satiety  «f 
flattery;   and  that,   by  taking   these  liberties  with 

^  Oinestes  and  Affrionius  were  lunMuaes  of  Bacdius»  as  irdl  as 
Charidotes  and  Milicnius.* 
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him  at  table,  tbey  were  well  convinced,  wbei 
they  complied  with  his  opinions  in  business,  thstiM 
would  think  it  arose  not  from  complaisance,  but  £roa 
a  conviction  of  liis  superior  judgement. 

Such  was  the  frail  nature  of  Antony,  when  ihi 
love  of  Cleopatra  came  in  to  complete  his  ruin.  Thi 
awakened  every  dormant  vice,  inflamed  every  guilt] 
passion,  and  totally  extinguished  the  gleams  of  re 
maining  honour  and  virtue.  It  began  in  the  fblloir. 
ing  manner  :  When  he  first  set  out  on  his  expeditioc 
against  the  Partliians,  he  sent  orders  to  Cleop&tn 
to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  that  she  might  answer  sotat 
accusations  which  had  been  laid  against  Her,  of  bar- 
ing  assisted  Cassiiis  in  the  war.  Deliius,  who  went 
upon  this  message,  no  sooner  observed  her  beftuly 
and  learned  her  art  and  address,  than  he  concluded 
that  such  a  woman,  instead  of  having  any  thing  U 
apprehend  from  Antony's  resentment,  would  ccr 
tainly  acquire  considerable  influence  over  hira.  Hi 
therefore  paid  his  court  to  the  attracting  Egjrpbu 
and  solicited  her  to  go,  as  Homer  says, 

Trick'd  in  her  best  attire  'J, 

intoCilicia;  assuring  her,  that  she  had  nothing  td 
fear  from  Antony,  who  was  the  kindest  and  moil 
gallant  of  generals.  Induced  by  his  iavitatioD,  ami 
confiding  in  that  beauty,  which  had  before  toucho! 
the  hearts  of  Caesar  and  young  Porapey,  she  eolw- 
tained  no  doubt  of  achieving  this  third  conqueo. 
When  Cffisar  and  Ponipey  had  posse-iscd  her  favours 
she  was  young  and  unexperienced ;  but  she  ww  lo 
meet  Antony  at  an  age,  when  beauty  in  it*»  ful 
perfection  had  called  in  the  maturity  of  the  UDclcf' 
standing  to  it's  aid.  Prepared  therefore  with  sud 
treasures,  ornaments,  and  presents,  as  were  suitabli 
to  the  dignity  and  afHucnce  of  her   kingdom,  bu 

.    162.      It  was  thus,    that   Juno   proptwed  lo  nM 
had  k  narticiiiar  dnien   of  liiatup3na>  l.t_  ^H 


■'  II.  xiv.  162.  It  was  thus,  that  Juno  proptwed  lo  nM 
Jupiter,  when  the  had  a  pvticuiaT  design  of  inKiiring  Un  «il 
live.  ^      ^  4,.  1 
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chiefly  relying  upon  her  personal  charms,  she  set  out 
for  Cilicia. 

Though  she  had  received  raany  pressing  letters  c£ 
invitation  from  Antony  and  his  friends,  she  held  him 
in  such  contempt,  that  she  by  no  means  took  the 
most  expeditious  method  of  travelling.  She  sailed 
down  the  river  Cydnus  in  a  most  magnificent  gal- 
ley *^\  The  stern  was  covered  with  gold,  the  sails 
were  of  purple,  and  the  oars  were  silver.  These  in 
their  motion  kept  time  to  the  music  of  flutes,  pipes, 
and  harps.  The  queen,  in  the  dress  and  character 
of  Venus,  lay  under  a  canopy  embroidered  with 
gold  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  while  boys, 
like  painted  Cupids,  stood  fanning  her  on  each  side 
of  the  sofa.  Her  maids  were  of  the  most  distin- 
guished beauty,  and  habited  like  Nereids  and  Graces 
assisted  in  the  steerage  and  management  of  the  ves- 
sel.   The  fragrance  of  burning  incense  was  diffused 

• 

'*  The  Cydnus  was  a  river  in  Cilicia,  whose  waters  were  ex- 
tremely cola  See  the  Life  of  Alexander,  IV.  267.  For  a  beauti- 
ful description  of  this  luxurious  voyage,  see  Antony's  speech  in  the 
third  act  of  Dryden's  All  for  Love: 

Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cydnus  rowed, 

The  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  waved  with  gold. 

The  gentle  winds  were  lodged  in  purple  sails. 

Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  her  couch  were  placed. 

Where  she,  another  sea-born  Venus,  lay — 

She  lay,  and  lean*d  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 

And  cast  a  look  so  languishindy  sweet, 

As  if,  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts, 

Neglecting  she  could  take  them.    Boys,  like  Cupids, 

Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings  the  winds. 

That  play'd  about  her  face :  but  if  she  smiled, 

A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  blaze  abroad. 

That  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied. 

But  hung  upon  the  object  I  To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oars  kept  time,  and  while  they  play'd, 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight. 

And  both  to  thought !   Twas  heaven,  or  somewhat  more ; 

For  she  so  charm'd  all  hearts,  that  gazins  crowds 

Stood  panting  on  the  shore,,  and  wanted  breath 

To  give  their  welcome  voice. 

For  a  quaint,  but  more  literal  copy  from  this  original,  see  also 
Shakspeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  n.  2.^ 
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along  tlie  shores,  which  were  covered  with  mi 
of  people.  Some  followed  the  procession,  i 
numbers  went  down  from  the  city  to  see 
Antony  was  at  last  left  alone  on  the  tribu 
rumour  was  soon  spread,  that  Venus  was 
feast  with  Bacchus,  for  the  benefit  of  A&ia. 
sent  to  invite  her  to  supper:  but  slie  tlioug 
duty  to  wait  upon  her ;  and  to  show  his  pi 
on  her  arrival,  he  complied.  He  was  astor 
the  superiority  of  the  prt'parations  above  all, 
been  reported  of  them  ;  but  particularly 
multitude  of  iightsi  which  were  raised  or /i 
together,  and  disposed  in  such  a  variety  of 
and  circular  figures,  that  they  afforded  one 
most  pleasing  spectacles  ever  recorded  in 
The  day  following,  Antony  invited  her  to  i 
him,  and  was  ambitious  to  outdo  her  in  the  i 
and  magnificence  of  the  entertainment.  Bu 
soon  convinced,  that  he  iell  short  of  her  in  h 
was  the  first  to  ridicule  the  meanness  and  ^ 
of  his  own  banquet.  As  she  found  that  . 
humour  savoured  more  of  the  camp  than  of  tl 
she  adopted  the  same  coarse  system,  and 
upon  him  without  the  least  reserve.  Such 
variety  of  her  powers  in  conversation.  Hei 
it  is  said,  was  neither  astonishing  nor  inimita 
it  derived  a  force  from  her  wit,  and  the  fm 
of  her  manner,  which  was  absolutely  irr 
Her  voice  was  delightfully  melodious,  and 
same  variety  of  modulations  as  an  instru 
many  strings.  She  spoke  most  languages  j  a 
were  but  few  of  the  foreign  embassadors,  w 
answered  by  an  interpreter.  She  gave  audio 
self  to  the  Ethiopians,  the  Troglodytes,  the  F 
Arabs,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Parlhians. 
were  these  all  the  languages,  that  she  undi 
though  the  kings  of  Egypt,  her  predecessor 
hardly  ever  attain  the  E^ptian,  and  some 
forgot  even  their  original  Macedonian. 
Antony  was  so  wholly  engrossed  by  her 
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that  while  his  wife  Fulvia  was  maintaining  his  in- 
terest at  Rome  against  Caviar,  and  the  Parthian 
forces  assembled  under  the  conduct  of  Labienus  in 
Mesopotamia  were  ready  to  enter  Syria,  she  led  her 
amorous  captive  in  triumph  to  Alexandia.  There 
the   veteran   warrior  fell  into  every  idle  excess  of 

{merile  amusement,  and  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
uxury,  what  Antipho  pronounces  "  the  greatest  of 
all  sacrifices/*  the  sacrifice  of  time.  This  mode  of 
life,  they  called  '  the  inimitable.'  They  visited  each 
other,  alternately,  every  day ;  and  the  profusion  of 
their  entertainments  is  almost  incredible.  Philotas 
a  physician  of  Amphissa,  who  was  at  that  time  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  Alexandria,  told  my  grandfather 
Lamprias,  that  being  acquainted  with  one  of  An- 
tony's cooks,  he  was  invited  to  see  the  preparations 
for  supper.  When  he  came  into  the  kitchen,  beside 
an  infinite  variety  of  other  provisions,  he  observed 
eight  wild-boars  roasting  wnole,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  number  of  the  company,  for  whom 
this  enormous  provision  was  intended.  The  cook 
with  a  smile  informed  him,  that  the  company  did  not 
exceed  twelve ;  but  that  as  every  dish  was  to  be  roasted 
to  a  single  turn,  and  as  Antony  was  uncertain  with  re- 
gard to  the  precise  time  when  he  should  sup,  parti- 
cularly if  an  extraordinary  bottle  or  an  extraordinary 
vein  of  conversation  was  going  round,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  succession  of  suppers.  Philotas 
added,  that  being  subsequently  in  the  service  of 
Antony's  eldest  son  by  Fulvia,  he  was  admitted  to 
sup  with  him,  when  he  did  not  sup  with  his  father ; 
and  it  once  happened  that,  another  physician  at 
table  having  tired  the  company  with  his  noise  and 
impertinence,  he  silenced  him  with  the  following 
sophism : 

**  There  are  some  degrees  of  a  fever,  in  which 
cold  water  is  good  for  a  man  : 

Every   man   who   has  a  fever,  has  it  in  some 
degree : 
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"  Therefore,  cold  waicr  is  good  tor  every  muil 
"  a  fever."  • 

"With  this  syllogism  the  man  was  struck  dumll 
and  Antony's  son,  who  enjoyed  his  distress,  to  reirai 
Philotas  for  his  good  offices,  pointing  to  a  magnificer 
side-board  of  plate,  said ;  "  All  that,  Philotas,  : 
"yours!"  Philotas  acknowledged  the  kind  ofife 
but  thought  it  too  much  tor  such  a  boy  to  bestoi 
And  afterward  when  a  servant  brought  the  plate  t 
him  in  a  chest,  that  he  might  put  bis  seal  upon  i 
he  refused,  and  was  indeed  afraid  to  accept  it:  upo 
which  the  servant  said,  "  What  are  you  a/raid  of 
"  Dont  you  consider  that  this  is  a  present  from  thi 
"  son  of  Antony,  who  could  easily  give  vou  il'l 
"weight  in  gold?  I  would  recommend  it  "to  jou 
"  however,  to  take  the  value  of  it  in  money.  I 
"  this  plate  there  may  be  some  curious  pieces  < 
"  ancient  workmanship,  which  Antony  might  r 
"  gret  'V  Such  are  the  anecdotes,  which  my  gram 
father  told  mc  he  had  from  Philotas. 

Cleopatra  was  not  limited  to  Plato's  four  kii)d!si 
flattery '"'.  She  had  an  infinite  variety  of  it.  Wb 
ther  Antony  were  in  the  guy,  or  the  serious  humou 
she  was  always  prepared  with  something  for  li 
amusement.  She  was  with  luni  night  and  dav.  Sll 
gamed,  she  drank,  she  hunted,  she  reviewed  wit 
him.  In  his  night-rambles,  whea  he  was  recoDM 
tring  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  citizens,  in 
throwing  out  his  jests  upon  them,  she  attend^  hil 
in  the  habit  of  a  servant,  whicli  he  also  upon  sue 
occasions  atl'ected  to  wear.  From  these  expedition 
he  frequently  retiirned  a  sufferer,  both  in  person  an 
character.  But  though  some  of  the  Alexandriai 
were  displeased  at  this  whimsical  humour,  othei 
enjoyed  it,  and  observed,  "  That  Antony  prcseoU 

>'  To  the  expenses  incurred  id  collections  of  tlils  kind  ftvqaB 
tilliuions  ori;  made  by  Uie  classic  writers,  as  in  Clc.  Vvrr.,  Uor.S 
ii.  3,,  &c,     Antony  nail  an  enormoua  (jusotity  of  such  < 

'"See  his  (iorgiac 
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his  comic  parts  in  Alexandria,  and  reserved  the 
tragic  for  Rome."  To  mention  all  his  follies, 
would  be  to  trifle  too  much ;  but  his  fishing  story 
must  not  be  omitted.  He  was  a-fishing  one  day  with 
Cleopatra,  and  had  ill  success,  which  in  her  pre- 
sence he  considered  as  disgraceful ;  he,  therefore, 
ordered  one  of  the  assistants  to  dive,  and  put  upon 
his  hook  such  as  had  been  taken  before.  This  scheme 
he  practised  three  or  four  times,  and  Cleopatra  de- 
tected it.  She  affected  however  to  be  surprised  at 
his  success,  expressed  her  wonder  to  the  people 
about  her,  and  the  day  following  invited  them  to 
come  and  see  fresh  proofs  of  it.  Accordingly,  the 
vessel  was  crowded  with  people ;  and  on  Antony's 
letting  down  his  line,  she  ordered  one  of  her  divers 
instantly  to  put  a  salt  fish  upon  his  hook«  When 
Antony  found  that  he  had  caught  his  fish,  he  drew 
up  his  line ;  and  tins,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  occa- 
sioned no  small  mirth  among  the  spectators.  '^  Go, 
**  general!**  said  Cleopatra,"  leave  fishing  to  us 
"  petty  princes  of  Pharos  and  Canopus ;  your  game 
''  is  cities,  kingdoms  and  provinces^'. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  festivity  and  dissi- 
pation, Antony  received  two  unfavourable  mes- 
sages ;  one  from  Rome,  that  his  wife  Fulvia  and  his 
brother  Lucius,  after  long  dissensions  between  them- 
selves, having  joined  to  oppose  Csesar,  had  been 
overpowered  and  obliged  to  fly  out  of  Italy :  the 
other,  that  Labienus  and  the  Parthians  had  reduced 
Asia,  from  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  to  Lydia  and 
Ionia.  It  was  with  difficulty,  that  even  this  dispelled 
his  lethargy.  Rousing  himself  however  at  length, 
and  literally  waking  from  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  set 

3'  Cleopatra's  exprenion  has  somewhat  of  the  same  turn  with 
Virgil's 

Excitdent  alii  spirantia  moUius  tera  /— 

Tu  regere  imperio  povulos,  Romanes  memento,  {JEn.  vi.  848.852.) 

Virgil,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  at  this  very  time  writing  his  ^neidl 
The  above  story  is  quoted  by  Walton  in  his  delightful  book,  the  <  Com- 
plete Anfi;ler,'  as  a  proof  that  this  art  was  *^  not  contemptible  in  the 
days  of  ^1ark  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;"  though  it  proves  also,  accord- 
ing to'his  annotator  (Sir  John  Hawkins)that  *  the  illustrious  prostitute 
endeavoured  to  make  it  so.' 
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out  against  the  Parthians.  and  i^raceeded  as  fWu 
Phoenicia.  But,  upon  the  receipt  of  some  rert 
moving  letters  from  Fulvia,  he  turned  his  course 
with  two  hundred  sliips  towards  Italy.  Such  of  bis 
friends,  as  had  fled  thence,  he  received ;  and  from 
them  he  learnt,  that  Fulvia  had  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  disturbances  in  Rome.  Her  di^jpositioD 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  violence  and  discord,  and 
upon  this  occasion  it  had  been  fostered  by  jealousy; 
for  she  expected,  that  the  disorders  of  Italy  would 
call  Antony  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  That  ua- 
happy  woman  died  at  Sicyon,  on  her  way  to  meet 
her  husband. 

This  event  furnished  an  opportunity  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Csesar.  For  when  upon  Antony'* 
arrival  in  Italy,  Ciesar  instead  of  expressing  resent- 
ment  against  him,  threw  the  whole  blame  upon 
Fulvia,  their  respective  friends  interfered,  and 
brought  them  to  an  accommodation.  The  e*M 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ionian  sea  was  given  U 
Antony,  the  west  to  Cjesar,  and  Lepidtis  had  Africn 
'Whenever  they  did  not  accept  the  consulship  them' 
selves,  they  were  to  dispose  of  it  in  their  turns,  ai 
they  thought  proper. 

These  matters  settled,  tliey  concerted  means  o( 
securing  the  coalition,  which  fortune  had  set  on  fixrt. 
Casar  had  a  sister  older  than  himself;  named  Octa- 
via,  but  they  were  born  of  different  mothers.  Octa* 
via's  mother  was  Ancharia,  and  Csesar's  Attia.  For 
this  sister  he  had  an  uncommon  affection,  and  abe 
was  indeed  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit.  She  had 
been  already  married  to  Caius  Marcellus,  but  bad 
recently  buried  her  husband ;  and,  as  Antony  had 
lost  hia  wife,  there  was  an  opening  for  a  fresh  unioD. 
His  connexion  with  Cleopatra  he  did  not  affect  ta 
deny,  but  he  positively  declared  that  he  was  not 
married  to  her;  and  in  this  circumstance,  it  must  b( 
owned,  his  prudence  prevailed  over  hia  love.  Hil 
marriage  with  Octavia  was  universally  wished,  h 
was  the  general  hope,  that  a  woman  of  her  b^ulg 
and   distinguished    virtues  would  acquire   such   ai 
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influence  over  him,  as  might  eventually  preserve 
and  harmonise  the  state.  Conditions  being  mutually 
agreed  upon,  they  proceeded  to  solemnise  the  nuptiids 
at  Rome ;  the  law,  which  permits  no  widow  to  marry 
till  the  expiration  of  ten  months  after  her  husband's 
decease,  being  dispensed  with  by  the  senate. 

Seztus  the  son  of  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  Sicily,  had  not  only  made  great  ravages  in 
Italy,  but  had  covered  the  sea  with  such  a  number 
of  piratical  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Menas 
and  Menecrates,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  other 
ships  to  pass.  He  had  &voured  Antony,  however, 
in  giving  his  mother  and  his  wife  Fulvia  a  kind  re- 
ception, when  they  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome. 
It  was  judged  proper,  therefore,  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters with  him ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  by  the  mole 
that  runs  into  the  sea.  Pompey,  was  attended  by  his 
fleet,  Antony  and  Caesar  by  an  army  of  foot.  At 
this  interview  it  was  arranged,  that  Bompey  should 
keep  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  on  condition  of  clearing 
the  sea  from  pirates,  and  sending  a  certain  quantity 
of  com  to  Rome.  These  things  being  agreeid  upon, 
they  mutually  invited  each  other  to  supper;  when 
it  fell  to  Pompey's  lot,  to  give  the  flrst  entertain- 
ment On  Antony  asking  him,  where  they  should 
sup ;  ^'  There,**  said  he,  pointing  to  the  admiral- 
galley  of  six  oars,  ^'  that  is  the  only  mansion  left  to 
^'  Pompey  :**  implying  a  sarcasm  upon  Antony,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  his  father's  house. 
He  entertained  them  however  very  politely,  after 
conducting  them  over  a  bridge  from  the  promontory 
to  the  ship,  that  rode  at  anchor.  During  the  ban- 
quet, while  the  railleiy  ran  briskly  on  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Menas  came  to  Pompey,  and  told  him 
secretly,  that  if  he  would  permit  him  to  cut  the 
cable,  he  would  make  him  master  not  only  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Pom- 
pey, after  a  moment's  deliberation,  replied  that  he 
should  have  done  it  without  consulting  him  :  ^^  We 
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'*  must  now  let  it  alone,"  said  he,  **  for  I  cuno4 
"  break  my  oath  of  treaty."  The  compliment  d 
the  entertainment  was  returned  by  his  guests,  an 
he  liien  retired  to  Sicily. 

Antony,  after  the  accommodation,  sent  Ventidiu 
into  Asia,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Parthians.  A\ 
inattei'8  of  public  administration  \%'ere  conducl« 
with  the  happiest  harmony  between  him  ami  Ocia 
vius :  and,  in  compliment  to  the  latter,  he  tool 
upon  himself  the  office  of  high-priest  to  Cesar  lln 
dictator^-.  But  alas!  in  their  contests  at  phy 
Cffisar  was  generaliy  superior,  and  Antony  win 
mortified.  He  kept  in  his  house  a  fortune-telling 
JEgyptian,  who  was  skilled  in  the  calculation  of  naii. 
vities.  This  man,  either  to  oblige  Cleopatra  or  fol 
lowing  the  investigation  of  truth,  told  Antony  tha 
the  star  of  his  fortune,  however  glorious  in  itscH 
wa'*  eclipsed  and  obscured  by  Cajsar's,  and  advjsa 
him  by  all  means  to  keep  at  the  greatest  distaoo 
from  that  young  man.  "  The  genius  of  your  life," 
said  he,  "is  afraid  of  his ''^:  by  itself,  it's  port  i 
"  erect  and  fearless ;  but.  when  his  approachea,  iti 
"  dejected  and  depressed."  There  were  many  or 
cumstances,  indeed,  which  seemed  to  justify  tfa( 
conjuror's  doctrine :  for  in  every  kind  of  play,  vhe 
ther  they  cast  lots  or  dice,  Antony  was  still  ih 
loser.  In  their  cock  and  quail-flghts,  it  was  stU 
Csesar's  cock,  and  Caesar's  quail.  These  thinei 
co-operating  with  the  ..Slgyptian's  observations,  hai 
such  an  effect  upon  Antony,  that  he  relinquished  tbi 
management  of  his  domestic  affairs  to  Ctesar,  an 
left  Italy.  Octavia,  who  had  by  this  time  broueh 
him  a  daughter,  he  took  with  him  into  Greece.  Tb 
winter  he  spent  in  Athens;  and  there  he  learned 
that  his  affairs  in  Asia  under  Ventidius  were  succest 
ful :  that  the  Parthians  had  been  routed,  and    thi 

^'^SeeDio,  xliv.6.» 

■'  And  under  liim  (Bonquo)  my  genius  is  n^buked, 

Ai  (it  U  said)  Mark  Antony's  was  by  Ciwar.     (Mach.  ig.  l 
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Labienus  and  Pharnapates,  the  ablest  generals  of 
Orodes,  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  In  honour  of  this 
victory,  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Greeks, 
and  treated  the  Athenians  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
gymnastic  games,  in  which  he  himself  took  the  pre- 
sident's part.  The  robes  and  ensigns  of  the  general 
were  laid  aside ;  the  rods,  the  cloke,  and  the  slippers 
of  the  gymnasiarch  were  assumed ;  and,  when  the 
combatants  had  fought  sufficiently,  he  parted  them 
himself. 

When  he  went  to  the  war,  he  carried  with  him  a 
crown  of  the  sacred  olive  ^*,  and  by  the  direction  of 
some  oracle  or  other  a  vessel  of  water  filled  out  of 
the  Clepsydra*^*,  In  the  mean  time  Pacorus,  son  of 
the  king  of  Parthia,  made  an  incursion  into  Syria,  but 
was  routed  by  Ventidius  in  Cyrrhestica,  and  with  the 
chief  part  of  his  army  fell  in  the  battle.  This  cele- 
brated victory  made  ample  amends  for  the  defeat  of 
Crassus.  The  Parthians  had  now  been  thrice  con- 
quered, and  were  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
Media  and  Mesopotamia.  Ventidius  would  not 
pursue  them  any  farther,  lest  he  should  excite  the 
envy  of  Antony ;  he  therefore  -  turned  his  arms 
agamst  the  revolters,  and  brought  them  back  to  their 
duty.  Among  these  was  Antiochus,  the  king  of 
Commagene,  whom  he  besieged  in  the  city  of  Samo- 
sata.  That  prince  at  first  offered  to  pay  a  thousand 
talents,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the  Roman  empire; 
upon  which  Ventidius  told  him,  that  he  must  send 
his  proposals  to  Antony,  for  he  was  then  at  no  great 
distance;  and  he  had  forborne  commissioning  ven- 
tidius to  make  peace  with  Antiochus,  that  something 

'^  This  was  carefully  preserved  in  tlie  citadel,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  sprung  up,  when  Minerva  disputed  with  Neptune  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  a  name  to  Athens.* 

3'  The  Clepsydra  was  a  fountain  belonging  to  the  citadel  at 
Athens ;  so  called,  because  it  was  full  of  water  when  the  Etesian 
winds  began  to  blow,  and  empty  when  they  ceased.  (L.)  llierewas 
a  similar  one  at  Delos.  As  an  artificial  instrument,  the  Clepsydra 
was  a  graduated  vessel  filled  with  water,  to  measure  time  by  it's 
efflux  in  courts  of  law,  &c** 
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at  least  miglit  be  done  in  his  own  name,  and  ml 
everything  by  his  lieutenant.  But  while  the  riege 
was  thus  prolonfted,  and  the  people  of  Samosatt 
despaired  of  obtaining  terms,  that  very  tlesp&ir  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  courage,  which  defeated  every 
effort  of  the  besiegers ;  and  Antony  was,  at  latt, 
reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  acceptuj 
three  hundred  talents. 

After  he  had  done  some  little  toward  settling  the 
aHairs  of  Syria,  he  rctuincd  to  Athens,  and  sent 
Ventidins  to  Kome,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  bis  merit 
in  a  triumph.  He  was  the  only  general,  thzt  ever 
in'umphed  over  the  Parthians.  Of  humble  extnuN 
tion,  by  his  connexion  with  Antony  he  was  raUed  to 
high  appointments;  and  by  making  the  best  use  c^ 
them,  he  confirmed  what  had  been  said  both  of  An- 
tony and  Octavius  Caesar,  that  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful by  their  lieutenants,  than  when  they  com- 
manded in  person.  This  observation,  with  regard 
to  Antony  in  particular,  might  be  justified  by  die 
successes  of  Sossius  and  Canidius.  The  former  had 
achieved  great  things  in  Syria:  and  the  latter, whoa 
he  left  in  Armenia,  afler  having  reduced  the  wbtrfe 
country;  and  defeated  the  kings  of  Iberia  and  Al- 
bania, had  penetrated  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  mi 
spread  the  terror  of  Antony's  name  and  power 
throughout  those  barbarous  nations. 

Soon  afler  this,  upon  hearing  some  disagreeaUe 
reports  concerning  the  designs  or  the  conduct  of 
Ctesar,  he  sailed  for  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred ships;  and,  being  refused  admittance  into  die 
harbour  of  Brundusium,  he  made  for  7areDtniii> 
There  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Octaviii, 
who  accompanied  him,  and  was  then  a  third  time 
pregnant,  to  send  her  to  her  brother;  and  she  for- 
tunately met  him  on  her  journey,  attended  by  his 
two  friends  Msecenas  and  Agrippa.  In  conference 
with  him,  she  entreated  him  to  consider  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  situation,  and  not  to  make  the  hanpii 
woman  in  the  world  the  most  unfortunate  :       ~ 
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I  ••  eyoft  of  ail/'  said  she,  *^  are  necessarily  turned 
j  "  upoH  me,  who  am  the  wife  of  Antony  and  the 
I  **  sister  of  Ca^ar ;  and  should  these  chiefs  of  the 
^^  empire,  misled  by  hasty  counsels,  involve  the 
•*  whole  in  war^  whatever  may  be  the  event,  for  me 
*•  it  will  be  most  unhappy."  By  these  entreaties 
Cfissar  was  softened^  and  proceeded  with  peaceable 
views  to  Tai*entum.  His  arrival  afforded  a  general 
satisfaction  to  the  people.  They  were  delighted  to 
see  such  an  army  oo  the  shore,  and  such  a  fleet  in 
the  harbour,  mutually  disposed  for  peace,  and  no- 
thing but  compliments  and  expressions  of  kindness 
passing  between  the  generals.  Antony  first  invited 
Caesar  to  sup  with  him,  and  in  compliment  to  Octa- 
via  he  accepted  the  invitation.  At  length  it  was 
agreed,  that  Csesar  should  give  up  to  Antony  two 
legions  for  the  Parthian  service ;  and  that  Antony, 
in  return,  should  leave  a  hundred  armed  galleys  with 
Caesar.  Octavia  moreover  engaged  Antony  to 
resign  twenty  light  ships  to  Caesar,  and  procured 
from  her  brother  a  thousand  foot  for  her  husband. 
Matters  being  thus  accommodated,  Caesar  went  to 
war  with  Pompey  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily ;  and 
Antony,  entrusting  to  his  protection  his  wife  and 
his  children,  both  by  his  present  and  his  former 
marriage,  sailed  for  Asia. 

Upon  his  approach  to  Syria,  the  love  of  Cleopatra, 
which  had  so  long  lain  dormant  in  his  heart,  and 
which  better  counsels  seemed  totally  to  have  sup- 
pressed, revived  and  took  possession  of  his  soul. 
The  unruly  steed,  to  which  Plato  ^^  compares  cer- 
tain passions,  once  more  broke  loose ;  and  in  spite 
of  honour,  interest,  and  prudence,  Antony  des- 
patched Fonteius  Capito  to  conduct  Cleopatra  into 
Syria. 

36  Plutarch  here  alludes  to  that  passage  in  Plato  (Phsd.), 
where  he  compares  the  soul  to  a  winged  chariot  with  two  hones 
and  a  charioteer.  One  of  these  horses  is  mischievous  and  unruly, 
the  other  gentle  and  tractable.  The  charioteer  is  Reason:  the 
unruly  horse  denotes  the  Concupiscent,  and  the  tractable  one  the 
Irasable  part. 
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Upon  her  arrival,  he  made  her  the  most  magoift 
cent  presents.  He  gave  her  the  provinces  of  P^ie- 
nicia,  Ca^Iosyiia,  Cyprus,  great  part  of  Cilicia.  thr. 
district  of  .Tutlaea  which  produces  the  balm'",  and 
the  part  of  Arabia  Nabathtea  bordering  upon  tbf 
ocean.  These  extravagant  gifts  displeased  the  Ro- 
mans :  for  tiiough  he  had  often  conferred  on  prinu 
persons  considerable  governments  and  kingdonn, 
deprived  many  princes  of  their  dominions,  and  b^ 
headed  Antigonus  of  Jiidtea,  the  first  king  who  ever 
suffered  in  such  a  manner''*,  yet  nothing  so  much 
disturbed  the  Romans,  as  his  enormous  profustou  in 
(aviJiir  of  that  woman.  Neither  weie  they  less 
ofit;nded  at  his  bestowing  the  surnames  of  ibe  Sun 
and  the  Moon  upon  the  twins,  Alexander  and  Ckfr 
patra,  whom  he  had  by  her. 

But  Antony  knew  well  how  to  varnish  the  moc 
disreputable  actions.  The  greatness  of  the  Ronui 
empire,  he  said,  appeared  more  in  giving,  than  in 
receiving  kingdoms;  and  that  it  was  proper  for  pe: 
sons  of  high  birth  and  station  to  extend  and  seen.'; 
their  nobility,  by  leaving  children  and  succcsso!' 
born  of  diS'eicnt  princes  ;  that  his  ancestor  Hercuie 
did  not  trust  to  the  fertility  of  one  woman,  as  i(h 
had  feared  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  law  of  Solot 
but  by  various  connexions  with  the  sex  becameth 
founder  of  many  families. 

After  Orodes  was  slain  by  his  son  Phraates**,  ti* 
took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  the  Vx- 
thian  chiefs  fled  to  Antony ;  and  among  the  reii 
Moneses,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  power.    A* 

>7  Near  the  lake  of  Gcne&arclh,  mid  bordering  on  the  tea^ 
of  Damascus.' 

''  Dion  ijiforms  us  (xiiv.  22.)  that  Anttfionus  wns  lint  tM  * 
.t  Make,  and  whipped;  and  that,  oAcrward,  his  ihroM  ww  <A 
ArirVlh  Bnd  not  3tMmp,  is  the  word  he  uses,  Livj'  nty«,  flijjio 
adpalum,  v'lrgin^uc  caiti,  ct  lecuri  perciisfi,  |L.)  AniiVoQut,  kir 
erer,  was  not  king  of  .Tudien,  but  under  the  niuiiv  oT  higtuwitf 
had  usurped  the  royal  authority.  Ttiis  execution  took  placv  Alit 
B.  C.  3T,or3S.» 

''>  Ttie  IliToateii  men[iotied  by  Horace,  Od.  IL  ii.  17, 

Rrr/diliim  Cyri  soUo  P/itnatrm. 
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tony  thinking  that  Moneses  in  his  fortune  resembled 
Themistocles,  and  comparing  his  own  wealth  and 
magnificence  with  that  of  the  Persian  kings,  gave 
him  three  cities^  Larissa,  Arethusa,  and  Hierapolis, 
which  was  before  called  Bombyce.  But,  when 
Phraates  sent  Moneses  assurances  of  his  safety,  he 
readily  dismissed  him.  Upon  this  occasion,  he 
formed  a  scheme  to  deceive  Phraates.  He  pre- 
tended a  disposition  for  peace,  and  required  only 
that  the  Roman  standards  and  ensigns  which  had 
been  taken  on  Crassus'  defeat,  and  such  of  the  pri- 
soners as  still  survived,  might  be  restored.  Cleo- 
patra he  sent  into  Egypt ;  afler  which  he  marched 
through  Arabia  and  Armenia,  where  as  soon  as  his 
own  troops  were  joined  by  the  allies,  he  reviewed 
his  army.  Of  the  various  princes  confederated  with 
him,  the  most  powerful  was  Artavasdes  king  of 
Armenia,  who  furnished  six  thousand  horse  and 
seven  thousand  foot.  At  this  review  there  appeared 
sixty  thousand  Roman  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse, 
who  though  chiefly  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  were 
reckoned  as  Romans.  The  number  of  the  allies, 
including  the  light-armed  and  the  cavalry,  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand. 

This  formidable  armament,  which  struck  terror 
into  the  Indians  beyond  Bactria,  and  alarmed  all 
Asia,  his  attachment  to  Cleopatra  rendered  perfectly 
useless.  His  anxiety  to  spend  the  winter  in  her 
arms  made  him  take  the  field  too  early  in  the  season, 
and  precipitated  all  his  measures.  As  a  man  under 
the  power  of  enchantment  can  only  act  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  ma^c,  his  longing  eye  was  continually 
drawn  toward  Cleopatra,  and  to  return  to  her  was  a 
greater  object  than  to  conquer  the  world.  He  ought 
certainly  to  have  wintered  in  Armenia,  that  he  might 
give  a  proper  respite  and  refreshment  to  his  men, 
afler  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  spring,  he  should  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Media,  before  the  Parthian  troops  were  drawn 
out  of  garrison :  but  his  impatience  hurried  him  to 
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the  march,  and  passing  by  Armenia  on  th«  Itft  &e 

traversed  the  province  of  Atropatene,  and  laidwrte 
the  country.  In  his  haste,  he  left  behind  him  tVe 
battering^  engines,  among  which  was  a  ram  eigiitvffC 
long,  and  these  followed  the  camp  on  three  hun 
dred  carriages.  Had  they  met  with  anv  damap. 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  repair  them  in  thu 
upper  part  of  Asia,  where  there  is  no  timher  oi 
height  or  strength  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Thei 
were  brought  afier  him,  however,  under  the  conduct 
of  Tatianus.  He  himself  laid  siege  to  the  farge  on 
of  Phraata,  the  residence  of  the  king  of  JV/edia^ 
wives  and  children.  Here  he  perceived  his  error  in 
having  left  the  engines  behind,  as  for  want  of  tbenn 
he  was  obliged  to  throw  up  a  mount  against  llicnll, 
which  required  considerable  time  and  labour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Phraates  advanced  with  a  no- 
merous  army;  and  being  informed  that  Antony M 
left  behind  him  his  machines,  he  sent  a  large  it 
tachment  to  intercept  them.  This  parly  fell  tiM 
Tatianus,  who  with  ten  thousand  of  his  men  vol 
slain  upon  the  spot :  many  were  taken  prisooent 
among  the  rest  king  Polemo,  and  the  machines  iRR 
seized  by  the  enemy  and  destroyed. 

This  miscarriage  greatly  discouraged  the  aimji 
and  Arlavasdes,  though  he  had  been  the  prtttnollt 
of  the  war,  withdrew  his  forces  in  despair.  % 
Parthians  on  the  other  hand,  elated  by  their  sucoea 
came  up  to  the  Romans  while  they  were  employd 
in  the  siege,  and  treated  them  with  tiie  most  inaoM 
menaces  and  contempt.  Antony,  who  knew  tkH 
despair  and  timidity  would  be  the  consequence  rf 
inaction,  led  out  ten  legions,  three  pnetorian  cohort! 
heavy-armed,  and  the  whole  body  of  cavalry  on  tbe 
business  of  foraging.  He  was  persuaded,  at  the  MM 
time,  that  this  was  the  only  method  of  drawing  ihc 
enemy  after  him,  and  bringing  them  to  a  baltlt 
After  one  day's  progress,  he  observed  the  enemy  ti 
motion,  and  watching  an  opportunity  of  falling  uptm 
him  in  his  march.     Upon  this,  he  .set  up  in  bis  CMH 
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the  signal  for  battle,  but  at  the  same  time  struck  his 
tents,  as  if  his  intention  had  been  not  to  fight  but  to 
retire.  Accordingly,  he  passed  the  army  of  the  bar- 
barians, which  was  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  crescent ; 
but  he  had  previously  directed  the  horse  to  charge 
the  enemy  at. full  speed,  as  soon  as  their  ranks  were 
within  reach  of  the  legionary  troops.  The  Parthians 
were  astonished  at  the  order  of  the  Roman  army,  as 
they  observed  them  pass  at  regular  intervals  without 
confusion,  and  brandish  their  pikes  in  silence. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  battle,  the  horse 
turned  short,  and  fell  with  loud  shouts  upon  the 
enemy.  The  Parthians  received  the  attack  with 
firmness,  though  they  were  too  near  them  for  the  use 
of  their  bows.  But  when  the  infantry  came  to  the 
charge,  their  shouts  and  the  clashing  of  their  arms 
so  frightened  the  enemy's  horses,  that  they  were  no 
longer  manageable,  and  the  Parthians  fled  without 
once  engaging.  Antony  pursued  them  closely,  in 
hopes  that  this  action  would  in  a  great  measure  ter- 
minate the  war.  But  when  the  infantry  had  follow- 
ed them  fifty  furlongs,  and  the  cavalry  at  least  an 
hundred  and  fifty,  he  found  that  he  had  not  slain 
above  eighty  of  the  enemy^  and  that  only  thirty  were 
taken  prisoners.  Thus  the  trifling  advantage  of  their 
victories,  and  the  heavy  loss  of  their  defeats,  as  in 
the  recent  instance  of  the  carriages,  was  a  fresh  dis- 
couragement to  the  Romans. 

The  day  following,  they  returned  with  their  bag- 
gage to  the  trenches  before  Phraata.  In  their  march 
they  met  with  some  straggling  troops  of  the  enemy, 
afterward  with  larger  parties,  and  at  last  with  the 
whole  body ;  which  having  easily  rallied,  appeared 
like  a  fresh  army,  and  harassed  them  in  such  a  man* 
ner,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  reached  their 
camp. 

The  Median  garrison,  in  the  absence  of  Antony, 
had  made  a  sally ;  and  those,  who  had  been  left  to 
defend  the  mount,  had  quitted  their  post  and  fled, 
Antony,  on  his  return,  punished  the  fugitives  by 
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decimation:  that  is,  lie  diviiled  thein  into  tents;  ind 
in  eacli  division  put  one,  upon  whom  the  lot  to^ 
pened  to  fall,  to  death.  Those,  that  escapeii,  re- 
ceived their  allowance  in  barley  instead  of  wheat. 

Both  parlies  now  found  their  present  inconve- 
niences in  the  war,  and  the  future  was  still  more 
alarming.  Antony  had  tlie  dread  of  famine  befort 
him,  for  he  conid  not  forage  n-itliout  a  terrible  Itm 
of  men;  and  Phraates  knowing  the  temper  ot'dte 
Parthians  was  apprehensive  that,  if  the  Komans  per> 
sisted  in  carrying  on  the  siege,  as  soon  as  the  aU' 
tumnal  equinox  was  passed  and  the  wioiersei  in,  be 
should  be  deserted  by  liis  army,  which  would  not  At 
that  time  endure  the  open  field.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  dicecltd\ui 
ofiicers  not  to  pursue  the  Romans  too  closely,  when 
they  were  foraging,  but  to  permit  theni  to  carry  of 
provisions;  commanding  them  at  the  same  lime  U) 
compliment  them  on  their  valour,  and  to  express  hli 
high  opinion  of  the  Roman  bravery.  They  wot 
instructed  likewise,  as  opportunity  might  offer,  to 
blame  Antony's  obstinacy  in  exposing  to  the  sew- 
rities  of  famine  and  a  winter-campaiga  so  ibsm 
brave  men,  who  must  sutfer  of  course,  notwitlistaa^ 
ing  all  the  Parthians  could  do  for  them, 

Antony,  upon  hearing  reports  of  this  kiodfrOB 
many  quarters,  began  to  conceive  hopes  ;  but  h 
would  not  offer  any  terms,  before  he  was  satis&ii 
whether  or  not  they  came  originally  from  the  king- 
The  enemy  assured  him,  that  such  were  the  seDtt- 
ments  of  Phraates;  and  buing  induced  to  beliete 
them,  he  sent  some  of  his  friends  to  demand  tht 
standards  and  prisoners,  which  had  fallen  into  tbw 
hands  on  Crassus"  defeat ;  thinking,  if  he  demanded 
nothing,  it  might  appear  that  he  was  pleased  vtth 
the  privilege  of  retreating.  The  Parthian  answeiedi 
that  the  standards  and  prisoners  could  not  be  re- 
stored ;  but  that  Antony,  if  he  would  set  off  imoifr 
diately,  was  at  liberty  to  retreat  in  safety. 
After  some  few  days  spent  in  making  up  the  bit* 
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I     E^S^*  ^^  began  bis  inarch.      Upon  this  occaision, 
though  he  had  the  happiest  eloquence  in  addressing 


I 


I  his  soldiers^  and  reconciling  them  to  every  situation 
I  and  event ;  yet,  whether  it  was  through  shame  Or 
^  sorrow,  or  both,  he  left  that  o£5ce  to  DomitiUs 
uEoobarbus.  Some  of  them  were  offended  at  this, 
as  an  act  of  contempt :  but  the  chief  part  under- 
stood the  cause,  and  pitying  their  general,  paid  him 
still  higher  respect  and  attention. 

Antony  had  determined  to  take  his  route  through 
a  plain  and  open  country  ;  but  a  certain  Mardian  % 
who   was    well    acquainted  with    the    practices  of 
the  Parthians,  and  had  approved  his  faith  to  the 
'liomans  at    the  battle   when   the   machines   were 
lost,  advised  him  to  take  the  mountains  on  his  right, 
and  not  expose  his  heavy-armed  troops  in  an  open 
country  to   the  attacks  of  the   Parthian   bowmen 
and  cavalry.     Fhraates,  he  said,  amused  him  with 
fair  promises,   merely   to    draw  him  off  from   the 
siege ;  but,  if  he  would  accept  him  for  his  guide, 
he  would  conduct  him  by  a  way  that  was  nearer, 
and  better  furnished  with  necessaries.     Antony  de- 
liberated some  time  upon  this.     He  would  not  ap- 
pear to  doubt  the  honour  of  the  Parthians,  after 
the  truce  which  they  had  agreed  to ;  and  yet  he 
could  not  but  approve  of  a  way,  which  was  shorter, 
and  which  lay  through  an  inhabited  country.     At 
^    lasty  he  required  the  necessary  pledges  of  the  Mar- 
'-   dian's  faith ;  which  he  gave,  in  suffering  himself  to 
'    be  bound,  till  he  should  have  conducted  the  army 
i    into  Armenia.     In  this  condition,  he  led  the  Ro- 
I    mans  peaceably  along  for  two  days:  but  on  the 
I    third,  when  Antony,    expecting  nothing  less  than 
I    the  Parthians,  was  marching  forward  in  disorderly 
I    security^  the  Mardian  observing  the  mounds  of  a 
r    river  broken  down;  and  the  waters  let  out  into  the 
I    plain  where  they  were  to  pass,  concluded  that  the 


-•«  The  ^ardians  were  a  people  of  Medlai  on  the  confines  of 
Persia.    (Strabe,  xi.)* 
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Parthians  liad  (lone  this  to  retard  their  march,  nl 
advised  Antony  to  be  upon  his  guard ;  asiheew- 
my,  he  assured  him,  was  at  no  great  distance.  WMtf 
Antony  was  drawing  up  his  men,  and  preparing suei 
of  them  as  were  armed  with  darts  andslingsionakt 
a  sally  against  the  enemy,  they  came  upon  hiin,  oL 
surrounding  his  army  harassed  it  on  every  part. 
The  light-armed  Uomans  indeed  made  aa  iocuntm 
upon  them,  and  galling  them  with  their  missive  we* 
pons,  obliged  them  to  retreat;  hut  theysoon  return- 
ed to  the  charge,  till  a  band  of  the  Gaulish  cawJn 
attacked  and  dispersed  them,  so  that  the/ appearctl 
no  more  that  day. 

Antony,  upon  this,  discovered  what  mea&i 
was  to  take;  and  covering  both  wings  and 
with  such  troops,  as  were  armed  with  rais^va 
pons,  marched  his  army  in  the  form  of  a 
The  ca^'atry  had  orders  to  repel  the  attacks 
enemy,  but  not  to  pursue  ihem  to  any  dri 
The  Parthians  of  course,  when  in  four  succewt 
days  they  could  make  no  considerable  impreisda 
and  found  themselves  equally  annoyed  in  their  tai 
grew  more  remiss,  and  alleging  the  winter-seasoo* 
an  excuse,  began  to  meditate  a  retreat.  Upootk 
fifth  day,  Flavins  Galliis,  a  general  officer  of  ^ 
courage  and  activity,  requested  Antonv  in  indil||i 
him  with  a  number  of  light-armed  troops  from  ikt 
rear,  together  with  a  few  horse  from  the  front ;  IW 
with  these  he  proposed  to  achieve  some  notable  tv 
ploit  These  he  obtained,  and  in  repelling  the  s 
tacks  of  the  Parthians,  he  did  not  (like  the  rest)  re- 
treat by  degrees  toward  the  body  of  the  amir,  h« 
maintained  his  ground,  and  fought  rather  or  th 
offensive  than  on  the  defensive.  The  oflicersctf  tkf 
rear  observing  that  he  was  separated  from  thenA 
sent  to  recall  him,  but  he  did  not  obey  the  sumtiKiV 
It  is  said,  however,  that  Titius  the  qua>8tor  lune^ 
back  the  standard,  and  inveighed  against  Gallus  it 
leading  so  many  brave  men  to  destruction.  GallA 
on    the   other    hand,  retorted   his  reproaches  ■  «n^ 
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eommanding  those  who  were  about  him  to  standi 
ritius  retreated  alone.  Gallus  had  no  sooner  made 
m  impression  on  the  enemy^s  front,  than  he  was  sur- 
rounded. In  this  distress^  he  sent  for  assistance; 
md  here  the  general  officers,  and  Canidius  the  fkf- 
rourite  of  Antony  among  the  rest,  committed  a 
capital  error*  Instead  of  leading  the  whole  army 
i^inst  the  Parthians,  as  soon  as  one  detachment 
vas  overpowered)  they  sent  another  to  it's  support  ^^ ; 
md  thus  by  degrees  they  would  have  sacrificed  the 
mncipal  part  of  the  troops,  had  not  Antony  come 
iastily  from  the  front  with  the  heavy-armed^  and 
ii^ng  on  the  third  legion  through  the  midst  of  the 
bntives,  stopped  the  enemy's  pursuit. 

7n  this  action  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  were 
Iain,  and  five  thousand  brought  back  wounded  to 
he  camp.  Among  the  latter  was  Gallus,  who  had 
bur  arrows  shot  through  his  body,  and  soon  afler- 
i^rd  died  of  his  wounds.  Antony  visited  all,  who 
lad  sufiered  upon  this  unhappy  occasion,  and  con- 
oled  them  with  tears  of  real  grief  and  affection  : 
rhile  the  wounded  soldiers,  embracing  the  hand  of 
heir  general,  entreated  him  not  to  attend  to  their 
offerings,  but  to  his  own  health  and  ^uiet ;  ^^  While 
^  our  general  is  safe,  all  (said  they)  is  well/'  It  is 
ertain,  that  there  was  not  in  those  days  braver  men 
r  a  finer  army.  The  men  were  tall^  stout,  able,  and 
rilKng  to  endure  the  severest  toils.  Their  respect^ 
nd  ready  obedience,  to  their  general,  were  won- 
erful.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  army,  from  the 
rst  officer  to  the  meanest  soldier,  who  would  not 
ave  preferred  the  favour  of  Antony  to  his  own  life 
fid  safety.  In  all  these  regards,  they  were  at  least 
Qual  to  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome.  A  v^etv  of 
auses,  as  we  have  observed,  concurred  to  prodiioe 
Its :  Antony's  noble  birth,  his  eloquence,  his  can- 
our^  his  liberality  and  magnificence,  and  the  fiuni* 
ar  pleasantry  of  his  conversation.    These  were  the 

*'  Dam  singuli  pngnanif  unherd  ximemdmr,    (Tac  Agrie,  W.)* 
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general  grounds  of  the  afiection,  which 

his  army :    and  upon  this  particular  occasion,  \i^ 

sympathising  with  the  woundeil,  and  atten'iir^  u 

their   wants,    made   them    totally    forget  tbcir  siii- 

I'erings. 

The  Parthtans,  who  had  before  begun  to  languid 
in  their  operations,  were  so  much  elevated  bv  lli» 
advantage,  and  held  the  Romans  in  such  contempt, 
that  they  even  spent  the  night  by  their  camp,  in 
hopes  of  seizing  the  baggage  while  they  desertol 
their  tents.  At  break  of  day,  numbers  Jiiore  came 
up,  to  the  amount  (as  it  is  said)  of  forty  thousaai 
horse;  for  the  Parthian  king  had  dc'^paxcUed  even 
his  body-guard,  so  confident  was  he  of  absolute  vic- 
tory ;  as  for  himself,  he  never  was  present  al  wiv 
engagement. 

Antony,  being  now  to  address  his  soldiers,  calW 
for  mourning-apparel,  that  his  speech  might  bcmoK 
atfecting ;  but,  his  friends  not  permitting  him  » 
wear  this,  he  appeared  in  his  general's  robe.  Thar 
who  had  been  victorious  he  praised,  those  who  W 
fied  he  reproached:  the  former  encouraged  hintrf 
every  testimony  of  their  zeal ;  the  latter,  oSai% 
themselves  either  to  decimation,  or  any  other  ki^ 
of  punishment  which  he  might  think  proper  toiofe 
upon  them,  besought  him  to  forego  his  sorrow  tf' 
concern.  Upon  this,  he  raised  his  hands  tobetto- 
and  prayed  to  the  gods  ;  "  That  if  his  happier  fi>^ 
*'  tune  was  to  be  followed  by  future  evil,  u  m^ 
"  affect  only  himself,  and  that  his  army  might  Ik 
"  safe  and  victorious." 

The  day  following,  they  marched  out  in  betW 
and  firmer  order ;  and  the  Parthiaiis,  who  tboMjkl 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  plunder,  when  tM? 
saw  their  enemy  in  fresh  spirits  and  in  a  capacity  Iv 
renewing  the  engagement,  were  extremely  disctt- 
certed.  Tiiey  fell  upon  the  Itonians  however  fii« 
the  adjacent  declivities,  and  galled  them  with 
arrows,  as  they  were  marching  slowly 
Against  these  attacks  the  light-armed   troops 
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covered  by  the  legionaries,  who  placing  one  knee 
D  upon  the  ground,  received  the  arrows  on  their  shields. 
I  3jie  rank,  which  was  behind,  covered  that  which  was 
i  before,  in  a  regular  ^^radation ;  so  that  this  curious 
I  fortification,  which  effectually  defended  them  from 
the  enemy's  arrows,  resembled  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  Parthians,  who  thought  that  the  Romans 
rested  on  their  knees  only  through  weariness  and 
fiitigue,  threw  away  their  bows,  and  came  to  close 
engagement  with '  their  spears  ^.  Upon  this  the 
Romans  leaped  up  with  a  loud  shout,  slew  with  their 
pikes  those  who  came  first  to  the  attack,  and  put  all 
the .  rest  to  flight.  This  method  of  attack  and  de« 
fence  being  repeated  every  day,  they  made  but  little 
progress  in  their  march,  and  were  besides  distressed 
for  want  of  provisions ;  they  could  not  forage  with- 
out fighting;  the  corn  which  they  could  get  was  but 
little,  and  even  that  they  had  not  instruments  to 
grind.  The  greatest  part  of  them  had  been  left  be* 
hind ;  for  many  of  their  beasts  of  burthen  were  dead, 
and  many  employed  in  carrying  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed. It  is  said,  that  an  Attic  choenix  of  wheat  was 
sold  for  fifl^  drachmas,  and  a  barley-loaf  fi^r  it's 
weight  in  silver.  Those,  who  sought  for  roots  and 
pot-herbs,  found  few  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to ;  and  in  tasting  unknown  herbs  they  met  with 
one,  which  brought  on  madness  and  death.  The 
eater  immediately  lost  all  memory  and  knowledge ; 
busying  himself  at  the  same  time  in  turning  and  mov« 
ing  every  stone  he  met  with,  as  if  he  were  upon  some 
very  important  pur3uit.  The  camp  was  full  of  um 
happy  men  stooping  to  the  ground,  and  digging  up 
and  removing  stones,  till  at  last  they  were  carried  off 
by  a  bilious  vomiting  (  when  wine  ^,  the  only  remedy^ 

■ 

**  These  consisted  of  a  woorden  shaft  of  five  feet  long»  poipteil 
with  iron  of  nearly  half  that  length. 

^>  The  ancients  held  wine  to  be  a  remedy  against  vomiting : 
PriBterea  vomiiianef  sistit.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxiu.  1.)  It  was,  likewise, 
esteen^ed  good  against  many  kinds  of  poison.  Merum  e$i  eonirm 
4:icutamf  aconita,  et  omnia  qua  refrigerant f  remedium,    (lb.)      • 


was  not  to  be  had.  Thus  while  numbers  { 
and  the  Parthians  still  continued  to  bara: 
Antony  is  said  frequently  to  have  exclaimeil, 
*'  ten  thousand  !  "  alluding  to  the  army  whic 
phon  led  from  Babylon  both  a  longer  vm 
through  more  numerous  conflicts,  and  yd 
safety. 

The  Parthians,  when  they  found  that  thi 
not  break  through  the  Roman  ranks,  nor  thn 
into  disorder,  but  were  fre(]uently  beaten 
attacks,  began  once  more  to  treat  their  forag 
peaceable  manner.  They  showed  tbem  the 
unstrung,  and  informed  them  that  they  hat 
up  the  pursuit,  and  were  about  to  depart. 
Modes,  tliey  said,  might  continue  to  follow 
day  or  two  longer,  but  they  would  give  the  1 
no  trouble,  as  their  only  purpose  was  to 
some  of  the  remoter  villages.  These  pr( 
were  accompanied  with  many  kind  salutati* 
civilities,  insomuch  that  the  Homans  conceiv 
spirits ;  and,  because  the  way  over  the  mi 
was  represented  as  destitute  of  water.  Ant 
once  more  desirous  of  taking  his  route  thrc 
plains.  When  he  was  about  to  carry  this 
into  execution,  one  Mithridates,  cousin  to  tl 
neses  who  had  formerly  sought  his  protect 
been  presented  by  him  with  three  cities,  cai 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  desired  permission  I 
with  some  one  that  understood  the  Syrian 
Parthian  language.  Alexander  of  Antioch, 
of  Antony's,  went  out  to  him ;  and  after  1 
thian  had  informed  him  who  he  was,  and  at 
his  coming  to  the  kindness  shown  to  Modi 
asked  him,  whether  be  did  not  see  at  an  ii 
distance  before  him  a  range  of  high  hills  ;  •' 
"  those  hills,"  said  he,  *'  the  whole  Parthia 
"  lies  in  ambuscade  for  you  :  for  at  the  fool 

**  When  Plutarch  sRys,  ihat  Xcnophon  led  hw  ten  iJ 
longer  way,  he  must  mean  to  tcrnunate  Antonjr's  nuwd) 
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^<  tnountains  is  a  spacious  plain  }  and  there  when, 
^<  deluded  by  their  artifices,  you  have  left  the  way 
^^  across  the  heights,  they  expect  to  find  you*  In 
^^  the  mountain-roads,  indeed,  you  have  thirst  and 
^  toil  to  contend  with  as  usual ;  but,  should  Antony 
^^  take  the  plains,  he  must  expect  Crassus'  fate/' 

After  he  had  given  this  information,  he  departed ; 
Und  Antony  immediately  assembled  the  council,  and 
among  the  rest  his  Mardian  guide,  who  concurred 
with  the  Parthian  in  his  suggestions.  The  way  over 
the  plains,  he  said,  was  hardly  practicable,  were  there 
no  enemy  to  contend  with.  The  windings  were 
long  and  tedious,  and  difficult  to  be  made  out.  The 
rugged  road  across  the  mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
bad  no  other  difficulty  in  it,  than  to  endure  thirst  fi3r 
a  single  day.  Antony  therefore  changed  his  mind, 
and  ordering  each  man  to  carry  some  water  along 
with  him,  took  the  mountain-road  by  night.  As 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels,  some 
conveyed  their  water  in  helmets,  and  others  in  blad- 
ders. 

The  Parthians  were  informed  of  Antony's  mo* 
tions,  and  contrary  to  custom  pursued  him  in  the 
night.  About  sun^-rise,  they  came  up  with  the  rear, 
weary  as  it  was  with  toil  and  watching ;  for  that 
night  they  had  travelled  thirty  miles.  In  this  con- 
dition they  had  to  contend  with  an  unexpected  ene- 
my, and  being  at  once  obliged  to  %ht  and  to  con- 
tinue their  march,  their  thirst  became  still  more  in- 
supportable.  At  last  the  front  came  up  to  a  river, 
the  water  of  which  was  cool  and  clear,  but  being 
salt  and  acrimonious  occasioned  a  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  heated  and  inflamed  with  thirst. 
The  Mardian  guide  had,  indeed,  forewarned  them 
of  this  ;  but  the  poor  fellows,  breaking  from  those 
who  would  have  prevented  them,  drank  eagerly  of 
the  stream.  Antony,  running  among  the  ranks,  en- 
treated them  to  forbear  but  a  little.  He  told  them, 
there  was  another  river  at  no  great  distance,  the 
water  of  which  might  be  drank  with  safety,  and  that 


the  way  was  so  extremely  rocky  and  uneven 
was  impossible  for  the  enemy's  cavalry  to 
At  the  Name  time  he  sounded  a  retreat,  lo 
such  as  were  engaged  with  tiie  enemy,  and  g 
signal  tor  pitching  their  tents,  that  they  to 
least  have  the  convenience  of  shade. 

While  their  tents  were  fixing,  and  the  Pj 
as  usual  retiring  from  the  pursuit,  MithridatC 
again  ;  and  Alexander  being  sent  out  to  k 
advised  that  the  Romans  after  a  little  rest 
rise  and  make  for  the  river,  because  the  Pai 
did  not  propose  to  carry  their  pursuit  beyc 
Alexander  reported  this  to  Antony,  andMtthr 
being  presented  with  as  many  phials  and  ci 
gold  as  lie  could  conceal  in  his  garments,  ono( 
left,  the  camp.  Antony  while  it  was  yet  day, 
his  teats,  and  marched  unmolested  by  the  ( 
But  iio  dreadful  and  alarming  a  night  as  fol 
he  had  never  passed.  Those  who  were  km 
be  possessed  of  gold  or  silver  were  slain  am 
dered,  and  the  money  conveyed  in  the  bagga 
carried  off.  Last  of  all,  his  own  baggnge  was 
and  the  richest  bowls  and  tables  were  cut  asuud 
divided  among  the  pillagers.  The  greatest 
and  distraction  pervaded  the  whole  army, 
was  concluded  that  the  inroads  of  the  enea 
occasioned  this  flight  and  confusion.  Anton 
for  one  of  his  Tieedmen  called  Uhamnua 
made  him  swear  that  he  would  stab  him  ai 
off  his  head,  whenever  he  should  command 
that  he  might  neither  fall  alive  into  the  ha 
the  enemy,  nor  be  known  when  dead.  Wh 
friends  were  weeping  around  him,  the  Mi 
guide  gave  him  some  encouragement,  by  aai 
him  that  the  river  was  at  hand,  as  he  could  pe 
from  the  cool  fi-eslmess  of  the  air  issuing  from  i 
that  of  course  the  troublesofli  is  journey  wouh 
be  at  an  end,  as  the  night  nearly  was.  At  die 
time,  he  was  informed  that  all  these  disorder 
beeu  occasioned  by  the  avarice  ol"  the  soldiers 
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he  therefore  made  the  signal  for  encamping,  that  he 
might  rectify  his  discomposed  and  scattered  army^\ 

It  was  now  day-light,  and  as  soon  as  the  troops 
were  brought  to  a  little  order,  the  Parthians  once 
more  began  to  harass  the  rear.  The  signal  was 
therefore  given  to  the  light-troops  to  engage,  and 
the  heavy  armed  received  the  arrows  under  a  roof  of 
shields  as  before.  The  Parthians  however  durst  not 
come  any  more  to  close  engagement,  and  when  the 
front  had  advanced  a  little  farther,  the  river  was  in 
sight  .  Antony  first  drew  up  the  cavalry  on  the 
bank  opposite  the  enemy,  and  carried  over  his  weak 
and  wounded.  The  combat  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
the  thirsty  could  enjoy  their  water  in  quiet.  At 
sight  of  the  river,  the  Parthians  unstrung  their  bows, 
and  with  the  highest  encomiums  on  their  bravery, 
bade  their  enemies  cross  it  in  peace.  They  did  so, 
and  after  the  necessary  refreshments,  without  much 
confidence  in  the  Parthian  praises,  proceeded  on 
their  march.  Within  six  days  from  the  last  battle 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Araxes,  which  divides  Media 
from  Armenia.  This  river,  on  account  of  the  depth 
and  strength  of  it's  current,  seemed  difficult  to  pass; 
and  a  rumour  moreover  ran  through  the  army,  that 
the  enemy  was  there  in  ambuscade,  to  attacK  them 
as  they  forded  it.  They  crossed  it  however  in  safety, 
and  when  they  set  foot  in  Armenia  with  the  avidity 
of  mariners  on  first  coming  a-shore,  they  kissed  the 
ground  in  adoration,  and  embraced  each  other  with 
a  pleasure  that  could  only  express  itself  in  tears.4 

4^  Plutarch  does  not,  in  this  place,  appear  td  have  been  guffi- 
ciently  informed.  The  cause  of  this  tumult  in  the  army  could  not 
be  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers  alone,  since  that  might  have  operated 
long  before,  and  at  a  time  when  they  were  capable  of  enjoying 
money.  Their  object  now  was  the  preservation  of  life ;  and  it  was 
not  wealth,  but  water,  that  they  wanted.  We  must  look  for  the 
cause  of  this  disorder  then  in  some  otiier  circumstance,  and  that 
probably  was  the  report  of  their  general's  despair,  or  possibly  of  his 
death ;  for,  otherwise,  they  would  hardly  have  plunaered  his  bag- 
gage. Tlie  fidelity  and  affection,  which  they  had  shown  him  in  lul 
their  distressesy  afiord  a  sufficient  argument  on  this  behalf. 


*7t  Avrow. 

TTie  ill  con 8C(i lien cfs  of  their  fbrmer  eTifreniu 
however,  discovered  tliciiiselves  even  here ;  fi>r, 
they  now  passed  through  a  country  of  plenty  i 
profusion,  their  too  great  indulgences  Utrew'thi 
into  the  dropsy  and  the  choHc.  Antony,  on  ; 
.Viewing  his  army,  found  that  he  had  lost  twei 
thousand  foot  and  four  tliousand  horse,  more  tl 
half  of  whom  had  died  uot  in  battle,  but  by  sickne 
They  had  been  twenty-seven  days  in  their  retii 
from  Phraata,  and  bad  beaten  the  Parthians 
eighteen  engagements  ;  but  these  victories  had  be 
by  no  means  complete,  because  they  cot//d  not  fi 
low  up  their  advantages  by  pursuit. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Artavasdes  deprivi 
Antony  of  the  fruits  of  his  Parthian  expedition-,  f 
had  he  been  assisted  by  the  sixteen"  thousand  hor 
which  he  carried  with  liiin  out  of  Media  (armed 
they  were  like  the  Parthians,  and  accustomed 
fight  with  them)  after  the  Romans  had  beatt-n  tl« 
in  set  battles,  this  cavalry  might  have  taken  up  t 
pursuit,  and  harassed  them  in  such  a  manner,  til 
they  could  not  so  often  have  rallied  and  returned 
the  charge.  Ever^  one,  therefore,  stimulated  A 
tony  to  revenge  himself  on  Artavasdes.  Bui  . 
adopted  better  counsels,  and  in  his  present  weak  ai 
indigent  condition  chose  neither  to  complain  of  I 
treachery,  nor  to  withhold  the  usual  respect  H 
honours  which  he  had  paid  him.  But  when 
came  into  Armenia  upon  another  occasion,  aA 
having  drawn  him  to  a  meeting  by  fair  promises  u 
invitations,  he  seized  and  carried  him  bound 
Alexandria,  where  he  led  liim  in  triumphal  pron 
sion.  The  Romans  were  oflended  at  this  tnump 
and  at  Antony  himself,  who  had  thus  tor  C'Icopatn 
gratification  transferred  the  principal  honours 
their  country  to  Egypt.  These  tilings,  liowevi 
happened  in  a  later  period  of  Antony's  life. 

The   severity  of  the  winter,  and  the   perpetii 


**  Six  Aonsafid  ia  the  more  prabtble  niuuber  inciitiotied  ai 
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snows,  were  so  destructive  to  the  troops,  that  in  fift 
inarch  he  lo9t  eight  thousand  .men.  Accompanied 
by  a  small  party'^  be  went  down  to  the  sea-coast; 
and  in  a  fort  between  Berytus  and  Sidon,  called 
Leucec^mei  awaited  Cleopatra's  arrival.  ^  To  divert 
his  impatience  on  her  delay,  he  had  recburise  to  fd^ 
tivity  and  intoxication;  and  he  would  freoaeht^ 
over  his  cups  start  up  from  his  seat,  ai)d  rati  leaping 
and  dancing  to  look  out  for;  her  approach.  At 
length  she  came,  and  brought  with  her  a  Ikrj^e  quaii^ 
tity  of  money  aiid  clothing  for  the  army.  Spni^ 
however,  have  asserted  that  she  brought  nothing  Ifiit 
the  clothes,  and  that  Antony  supplied  tire .  thbriey, 
though  he  gave  her  the  credit  of  it. 

There  happened  at  this  time  a  quarrel  between 
Phraates  and  the  king  of  the  Medes,  occasioned 
(it  is  said)  by  the  division  of  the  Roman  spoils,  and 
the  latter  was  apprehensive  of  losing  his  kingdom. 
He,  therefore,  sent  to  Antony  ah  offer  of  his  assist^ 
ance  against  the  Parthians.  Antony,  who  con- 
cluded that  he  had  failed  of  conquering  the  Parthians 
only  through  want  of  cavalry  and  bowmen,  a^d 
would  here  seem  rather  to  confer  than  to  receive  a 
favour,  determined  once  more  to  return  to  Armenia, 
and  after  joining  the  king  of  the  Medes  at  the  river 
Araxes,  to  renew  the  war. 

Octavia,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  now  expressed  a 
desire  of  visiting  Antony,  and  Caesar  gave  her  his 
permission ;  not  (according  to  the  general  opinion) 
merely  to  oblige  her,  but  that  the  ill  treatment  and 
neglect,  which  he  concluded  she  would  meet  with, 
might  furnish  him  with  a  pretence  for  a  fresh  quarrel. 
When  she  arrived  at  Athens,  she  received  letters 
from  Antony,  commanding  her  to  continue  there, 
and  acquainting  her  with  his  new  expedition.  These 
letters  mortified  her,  for  she  suspected  the  expedition 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pretext:  she  wrote  to 
him,  however,  to  inquire  where  she  should  leave  the 
presents,  which  she  had  brought    These  presents 
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consisted  of  clothing  for  the  army,  beasts  of  bu 
money,  and  gi(U  for  his  officers  and  friends.  1 
these,  she  had  with  her  two  thousand  | 
men,  fully  erjuipped  and  armed  for  the  gei 
cohort.  Octavia  sent  this  letter  by  Niger,  a 
of  Antony's,  who  paid  her  many  high  and 
merited  compliments. 

Cleopatra  dreaded  her  rival.  She  was  appr 
eive  that  if  she  came  to  Antony,  the  respei 
gravity  of  her  manners,  added  to  the  auti 
and  interest  of  Ctesar,  would  carry  off  Iter 
band.  She  therefore  pretended  to  I>e  dying 
the  love  of  him,  and  to  give  a  colour  to  this  i 
ciated  herself  by  abstinence.  At  his  approach 
taught  her  eye  to  express  an  agreeable  surprise 
whenever  he  left  her,  she  put  on  the  look  o 
guishment  and  dejection.  Frequently  sihe  ' 
endeavour  to  be  cauglit  weeping;  and  then, 
she  wished  to  hide  the  tear,  she  affected  to 
it  off  unseen. 

Antony  was  all  this  white  preparing  for  hit 
dian  expedition,  and  Cleopatra's  creatures  di 
fail  to  reproach  his  hard  unfeeling  heart  foi 
suffering  a  woman,  whose  life  was  wrapped  up  i 
to  die  for  his  sake.  "  Octavia's  marriage," 
said,  "  was  a  mere  poMtical  convenience,  and 
*'  enough  for  her,  that  she  had  the  honour  of 
"  called  his  wife  ;  poor  Cleopatra,  though  qut 
**  a  mighty  nation,  was  called  nothing  more 
**  his  mistress.  Yet  even  with  this,  for  the  si 
**  bis  society,  she  coidd  be  content ;  but,  o\ 
**  society  whenever  she  should  be  deprived,  it  i 
*'  deprive  her  of  life."  These  insinuations  so  t 
unmanned  him,  that  through  fear  of  Cleop 
pining  to  death,  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  p 
the  king  of  the  Medcs  till  summer,  though  ai 
time  the  Parthian  aflairs  uere  represented  as  I 
in  a  very  disorderly  situation.  At  length  hoi 
he  went  into  Armenia,  and  after  entering  inti 
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ftnce  with  the  Mede,  and  betrothing  one  of  Cleopatra^s 
sons  to  a  daughter  of  his  who  was  very  young  %  ht 
returned  to  attend  to  the  civil  war. 

When  Octavia  came  back  from  Athens,  CaesAr 
looked  upon  the  treatment  she  had  met  with  as  afliark 
of  the  greatest  contempt,  and  he'  therefore  ordered 
her  to  retire  and  live  alone.  She  refused,  however, 
to  quit  her  husband's  house,  and  moreover  entreated 
her  brother  by  no  means  merely  upon  her  account 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  It  would  be  infiimous, 
she  said,  for  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
involve  the  people  in  a  civil  war,  one  for  the  love  c£ 
a  woman,  and  the  other  out  of  jealousy.  By  her 
own  conduct  she  added  weight  to  her  expostulations. 
She  kept  up  the  dignity  of  Antony's  house  i  and 
took  as  much  care  of  his  children,  both  those  which 
he  had  had  by  Fulvia  and  her  own,  as  she  could 
possibly  have  taken,  had  he  been  present.  Antony's 
friends,  who  were  sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  honours 
or  transact  business,  she  kindly  entertained,  and 
used  her  best  offices  with  Caesar  to  obtain  what  they 
requested.  Yet  even  by  this  conduct  she  was,  con- 
trary to  her  inclination,  hurting  Antony.  His  inju- 
rious treatment  of  such  a  woman  excited  a  general 
indignation ;  and  the  distribution,  which  he  had 
made  to  his  children  in  Alexandria,  carried  with 
it  something  so  haughty  and  imperious,  and  so  dis- 
paraging to  the  Romans,  that  it  not  a  little  increased 
that  indignation.  The  manner  of  doing  it  was  ex- 
tremely obnoxious :  He  summoned  the  people  to 
the  place  of  public  exercise,  and  ordering  two  golden 
chairs  to  be  placed  on  a  tribunal  of  silver,  one  for 
himself,  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra,  beside  lower 
seats  for  the  children,  he  announced  her  *  Queen  of 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  Africa,  and  Coelosyria,'  and  nomi- 
nated Caesario  (her  son  by  Caesar  the  dictator)  her 
collegue.  Her  sons  by  himself  he  entitled  '  Kings 
of  Kmgs' ;  to  Alexander  giving  Armenia  and  Media, 

47  See  Dio,  xlix.  44 .• 
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together  with  Farthia  when  it  should  be  conqc 
and  to  Ptolemy  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia 
the  same  time  the  children  made  their  appeal 
Alexander  in  a  Median  dress  with  the  ttirbai 
tiara,  3tid  Ptolemy  in  the  long  cloke  and  slippen 
a  bonnet  encircled  by  a  diadem.  The  latta 
dressed  like  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  fi 
like  the  Median  and  Armenian  kings.  Whei 
children  saluted  iheir  parents,  one  was  atteodf 
Armenian,  and  tiie  other  by  Macedonian  gt 
Cleopatra  upon  this,  and  other  public  occas 
wore  the  sacred  robe  of  Isis'",  and  affected  to 
audience  to  the  people  in  the  character  and  can 
the  '  New  Isis.' 

Csesar  expatiated  on  these  things  in  the  se 
and  by  frequent  accusations  incensed  the  p 
against  Antony.  And  Antony,  by  his  deputies 
not  fail  to  recriminate.  In  the  first  place  he  ch; 
Csesar  with  having  wrested  Sicily  out  of  Pom 
hands,  and  not  divided  it  with  him  :  his  next  c 
was,  that  Csesar  had  never  returned  the  ships,  i 
he  had  borrowed  of  him  :  his  third,  that  after  r 
ing  his  collegtie  Lepidus  to  the  condition  of  a  pi 
man,  he  had  taken  to  himself  his  army,  his  proi 
and  his  tributes ;  and  the  last,  that  he  had  i 
buted  almost  all  the  lands  in  Italy  among  hb 
soldiers,  and  had  left,  nothing  for  his.  To 
Csesar  replied,  that  Lepidus  had  been  reduced, 
an.  incapacity  of  sustaining  his  government; 
what  he  had  acquired  by  war  he  was  ready  to  i 
with  Antony,  and  at  the  same  time  he  exp 
to  share  Armenia  with  him  in  return  ;  but  th 
soldiers  had  no  right  to  lands  in  Italy,  be 
Media  and  Armenia,  which  by  their  braverj* 
had  added  to  the  Roman  empire,  had  been  a1 
allotted  to  them. 

**  Thii  robe  was  of  nil  coluura,  to  signify  the  univena 
the  goddess'  influence.  (L.}  Tlic  robe  of  Osiris  was  simply 
nn<l  wa«  only  to  be  seen  ui)on  one  stated  day  in  the  year 
Hot.  I».  &  Osir.)* 
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Antony,  being  infoxmed  of  these  things  in.Aitne- 
nia,  immediately  sent  Canidius  to  the  seapcoast  with 
siiLteen  legions*  .  In  the  mean  time,  he  himself  went 
with  Cleopatra*  to  Epfaesus^    There  he  assembled 
his  fleet,  consisting  <h  eight  hundred  ships  of  bur- 
then, of  which  Cleopatra  furnished  two  hundred, 
beside  twenty  thousand  talents  and  provisions  for 
the  whole  army.     Antony,  by  the  advice  of  Domi* 
tius  and  some  other  friends,  ordered  Cleopatra  to 
retui  n  to  Egypt,  and  there  to  wait  the  event  of  the 
war.     But  the  queen,  apprehensive  that  through 
Octavia's  mediation  a  reconciliation  might  take  places 
by  means  of  large  bribes  drew  over  Canidius  to  heo 
interest;  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  represent  to 
Antony,  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  refuse  so  power*, 
ful  an  auxiliary  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the 
war ;  neither  would  it  be  judicious  to  discourage  the 
Egyptians,  who  composed  so.  considerable  apart  of 
his  naval  force ;  nor  indeed  was  Cleopatra  in  point 
of  abilities  inferior  to  any  of  the  princes  his  alliea, 
since  she  had  not  only  been  a  long  time  at  the  head: 
of  a  large  kingdom,  but  by  her  intercourse  with' 
him  had  learnt  the  administration  of  the  greatest 
affairs.     These  remonstrances,  as  the  fates  had  de^ 
creed  every  thing  for  CsDsar,  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  they  sailed  together  for  Samos,  where 
they  indulged  in  every  species  of  luxury.     For  at 
the  same  time  that  the  kings,  governors,  states,  and 
provinces  between   Syria,    the   Moeotis,    Armenia, 
and  Lauria^^  were  commanded  to  send  their  con- 
tributions to  the  war,  the  whole  tribe  of  players 
and  musicians  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Samos.; 
and,    while   almost  the   whole  world  besides  was 
venting  it's  anguish  in  groans  and  tears,  that  island 
alone  was  piping  and  dancing.    The  several  cities 

^9  As  a  mountain  of  no  note  in  Attica  does  not  seem  properiy 
mentioned  with  great  kingdoms  and  provinces,  it  is  supposed  that' 
we  ought  to  read  *  Illyna,'  instead  of  *  Lauria.'  Illyria  is  after- 
ward mentioned  as  the  boundary  of  Antony's  dominions  on  that 
side. 
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sent  oxen  for  sacrifice,  and  kings  contended  ifli 
magnificence  of  their  presents  and    entertainmentL 
So  that  it  was  natural  to  say,  "  What  kind  of  Hgun 
*'  will  these  people  make  in  their  triumph,  when  iheir 
"  very  preparations  for  war  are  so  splendid  !*' 

When  these  things  were  over,  he  assio^ed  Priene" 
for  the  residence  of  the  players  and  musicians,  antl 
sailed  for  Athens,  where  he  once  more  renewed  the 
farce  of  public  games  and  shows.  The  Athenians 
had  treated  Octavia,  when  she  was  at  Athens,  uiih 
the  highest  respect ;  and  Cleopatra,  jeitloiis  of  the 
honours  which  she  had  received,  endeavoured  ti> 
court  the  people  by  every  mark  of  favour.  The 
people  in  return  voted  her  public  honoun,  and  sent 
a  deputation  to  wait  upon  her  with  the  decree.  At 
the  head  of  this  deputation  was  Antony  himself,  in 
the  character  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  and  he  w»a 
prolocutor  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  despatched  some  of  his  people 
to  turn  Octavia  out  of  his  house  at  Rome.  When 
she  left  it,  it  is  said  she  took  with  her  all  his  childrco 
(except  the  eldest  by  Fulvia,  who  attended  him)  umI 
deplored  the  severity  of  her  fate  with  tears,  under 
tlie  apprehension  that  she  would  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  Konians  pitial 
her  sufferings,  but  still  more  the  folly  of  Antooi; 
particularly  those  who  had  seen  Cleopatra  ;  for  ste 
was  by  no  means  preferable  to  Octavia,  either  oa 
account  of  her  youth,  or  her  beauty. 

When  Ciesar  was  informed  of  the  ceterity  am) 
magnificence  of  Antony's  preparations,  he  was  afraid 
of  being  forced  into  the  war  that  summer.  Tto 
would  have  been  very  inconvenient  for  Iiim,  as  be 
was  in  want  of  almost  avery  thing,  and  the  levin 
of  money  occasioned  a  general  dissatisfaction.  The 
whole  body  of  the  people  were  taxed  one-fourth  of 
their  income,  and  the  sons  of  freedmen  one-eiirhtli. 
This  occasioned  the  utmost  clamour  and  confusios 

^'  A  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor.* 
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in  Italy,  and  Antony  certainly  committed  a  very 
capita]  oversight  in  neglecting  the  advantage.  By 
his  unaccountable  delays  he  gave  Cassar  an  opportu* 
nity  both  of  completing  his  preparations,  and  of  ap* 
peasing  the  minds  of  the  people.  When  the  money 
"Was  demanded,  they  murmured  and  mutinied ;  but, 
after  it  was  once  paid,  they  thought  of  it  no  longer. 
At  this  time  Titius  and  Plancus,  men  of  consular 
dignity  and  Antony's  principal  friends,  being  iiU 
used  Dy  Cleopatra  on  account  of  their  having  op« 
posed  her  stay  in  the  army,  abandoned  him  and 
;i¥ent  over  to  Caesar.  As  they  knew  the  contents  of 
Antoay's  will,  they  presently  made  him  acquainted 
with  them.  This  will  was  lodged  in  the  hapds  of 
the  vestals,  and  when  Caesar  demanded  it,  they  re- 
fused to  send  it ;  adding,  that  if  he  was  determined 
to  have  it,  he  must  come  and  take  it  himself.  Ac- 
,cordingly  he  went,  and  took  it.  Fiist  of  all,  he 
perused  it  by  himself,  and  remarked  such  passages  as 
were  most  liable  to  censure.  He  then  read  it  in  the 
senate,  and  this  gave  general  offence  ^^  It  seemed 
to  the  greatest  part  an  absurb  and  unprecedented 
thing  that  a  man  should  suffer  in  his  life-time,  for 
what  he  had  directed  to  be  done  after  his  death. 
Caesar  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  orders,  which  he 
had  given  concerning  his  funeral.  For  in  the  event 
of  his  dying  at  Rome,  he  had  commanded  his  body 
to  be  carried  in  procession  through  the  Forum,  and 
afterward  conveyed  to  Alexandria  to  Cleopatra. 
Calvisius,  a  retainer  of  Caesar's,  accused  him  also  of 
having  given  to  Cleopatra  the  Pergamenian  library, 
which  consisted  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  ^^ ; 

''  This  was  an  act  of  most  injurious  violence.  Nothing  could  be 
more  sacred  than  a  will  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  vestals.  (L.) 
Besides,  Antony  had  the  power  of  changing  it»  as  long  as  he  llved.^ 

'*  This  had  been  formed  by  the  literary  taste  of  the  wealthy 
Attaliy  kings  of  Per^amus.  But  we  must  not  confound  the  size  of 
their  *  volumes'  with  that  of  those,  which  are  in  one  of  our  pre- 
sent libraries.  That  name  was  anciently  siven  to  a  simple  treatise, 
a  single  book  of  a  history,  of  odes,  or  of  elegies,  a  tragedy,  or  a 
pair  of  parallel  lives  i  and  the  aggregate  of  the  Pergamenian  col- 
VOL.  V.  2  I 
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and  added  that  once,  when  they  supped 
Antony  rose  and  trode  on  Cleopatra's  fooi 
of  signal  for  some  rendeavous.  He  assertc 
over,  that  he  had  sufiered  the  Ephesians  ii 
sence  to  call  Cleopatra  sovereign  ;  and  th 
he  was  presiding  at  the  administration  of  ' 
feirs,  attended  by  several  tetrarchs  and  i 
received  love-letters  from  her  inclosed  in  ' 
crystal,  and  perused  them  there.  Besidi 
Furnius,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  oni 
ablest  of  the  Roman  orators,  was  speaking  i 
Cleopatra  was  carried  througli  the  Forum  in 
upon  which  Antony  immediately  started  up, 
longer  giving  his  attention  to  the  cause*  a 
nied  her,  leaning  on  the  litter  as  he  walked 
The  veracity  of  Calvisiusin  these  accusat 
nevertheless,  suspected.  Antony's  &iendd 
the  people  in  his  behalf,  and  despatched  C 
one  of  their  number,  to  put  him  on  his  guai 
the  abrogation  of  his  power,  and  bis  being 
an  enemy  to  the  Roman  people.  Gemin 
into  Greece,  and  on  his  arrival  was  susn 
Cleopatra,  as  ai>  agent  of  Octavia's.  t 
account,  he  was  contemptuously  treated 
lowest  seats  were  assigned  him  at  the  pi 
pers.  This  however  he  bore  for  some  t 
patience,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  inten 
Antony.  Being  at  last  called  upon  to 
cause  of  his  coming,  he  replied,  "  that  oi 
*'  the  cause  would  require  to  be  communic 
*'  sober  hour,  but  the  other  part  could  Ofl 
"  taken,  whether  a  man  were  drunk  or  s< 
**  it  was  clear  that  all  things  would  go  welL 
"  patra  were  sent  back  to  Egypt"  Ao' 
extremely  chagrined ;  and  Cleopatra  saic 
"  have  done  very  well,  Geminius,  to  com 
•'  out  being  put  to  the  torture."    Gemintui 

lecdon  would  not  perhnps  eijual  in  bulk  airmiiariiuinbei 
pani[ihleU.  TilJ  liic  invention  iiidtcd  of  typography,  tl 
luion  of  tioaks  wu  atnuat  kborioui  and  «pencJve-ttM 
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terward  withdrew,  and  returned  to  Rome.  Many 
more  of  Antony's  friends  were  driven  off  by  the 
creiktures  of  Cleopatrai  when  they  could  no  longer 
endure  their  insolence  and  scurrility.  Among  the 
.rest  were  Marcus  Silanus,  and  Dellius  the  historian  ^^. 
The  latter  informs  us,  that  Cleopatra  (as  he  was  told 
by  Glaucus,  the  physician)  had  a  design  upon  hiy 
life,  because  he  had  once  afironted  her  at  supper  by 
saying,  that  while  Sarmentus  was  drinking  Falerniaa 
At  Rome^  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  with  vine* 
gar.  Sarmentus  ^  was  a  boy  of  Caesar's,  one  of  those 
.creatures  whom  the  Romans  call  Delicia. 

When  Csesar  had  made  his  preparations,  it  was 
xesolved  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Cleo* 
patra ;  as  Antony  could  not  be  said  to  possess  that 

S»wer,  which  he  had  already  resigned  to  a  womaq* 
e  was  like  a  man,  Cassar  observed,  under  enchant* 
^ent,  who  has  no  longer  any  power  over  himself.  It 
'  was  not  he,  with  whom  they  were  going  to  war,  but 
'  Mardion  the  eunuch,  and  Pothinus,  and  Iras  (Cleo« 
I  patra's  woman),  and  Charmion ;  for  these  had  the 
t  principal  direction  of  affairs.    Several  prodigies  are 

Iiaid  to  have  happened  previously  to  this  war.  Pisau* 
.  rum,  a  colony  of  Antony's  on  the  Adriatic,  was  swal^* 
I  lowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  His  statue  in  Alba  wag 
p  for  many  days  covered  with  sweat,  which  broke  out 
'  afresh,  though  frequently  wiped  off.  While  he  was 
^  at  Patrae,  the  temple  of  Hercules  was  set  on  fire  by 
'  lightning ;  and  at  Athens,  the  statue  of  Bacchus  was 
'  carried  by  a  whirlwind  from  the  Gigantomachia*^ 
^  into  the  theatre.  These  things  concerned  Antony 
15  the  more  nearly,  as  he  affected  to  be  a  descendent 
*  of  Hercules,  and  an  imitator  of  Bacchus,  insomuch 
'  that  he  was  called  *  Bacchus  the  younger  : '     The 

"  Who  accompanied  Antony  into  Parthia,  and  wrote  a  history 
!    cf  that  expedition.* 

'        **  Horace  gives  an  account  of  a  scolding  match  between  this 
J    youth  and  ivfessius  Cicirrus,  Sat.  I.  v.  52,  &c.    See  also  Juv. 

▼.3.  . 

i       '*  A  building,  so  called  probably  from  containing  some  celebrated 
r   j^ore  of  the '  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  the  GianU/* 
»  2  I2 
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same  wind  threw  down  the  colossal  stati 
menes  and  Attalus,  called  the  Antonti, 
rest  remained  unmoved.  And  i»  Cleopa 
galley,  which  was  named  Antonias,  a  tei 
noraenon  appeared.  Some  swallows  ha* 
their  nests  in  the  stern,  others  drove  them 
destroyed  their  young. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war,  A 
no  fewer  tlian  five  hundred  armed  vessela 
cently  adorned  and  furnished  with  eight  or 
of  oars.  He  had,  moreover,  a  hundred 
foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse.  Thetiuxt/id 
who  fought  under  his  banners,  were  Bo 
Africa,  Tarcondemus  of  the  Upper  C\V\c» 
laiis  of  Cappadocia,  Philadelphus  of  Pa] 
Mithridates  of  Commagene.  and  Adallas  c 
Those,  who  did  not  attend  in  person  bul 

?lies,  were  Polemo  of  Pontiis,  Malchus  i 
[erod  of  Judtea,  and  Amyntas  king  of  Lyi 
Galatia.  Beside  these,  he  received  sui 
from  the  liing  of  the  Medes.  Crosar  hat 
dred  and  fifty  men  of  war,  eighty  thousanc 
an  equal  number  of  Itorsewith  the  enemy. 
dominions  extended  from  the  Euphrates  t 
Ilia  to  the  Ionian  sea  and  Illyria :  Ctesar's 
ria  to  the  western  ocean,  and  from  that  ac 
Tuscan  and  Sicilian  sea.  He  possessed  I 
that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  opposite  to  Tl 
and  Spain,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercij 
remainder,  from  Cyrene  to  Ethiopia,  was  ie 
of  Antony. 

But  such  a  slave  was  he  to  the  will  of 
that  though  much  superior  at  land,  in  or* 
tify  her,  he  put  his  whole  confidence  in 
notwithstanding  that  the  ships  had  not 
complement  of  men,  and  the  ofiicers  wei 
to  press  in  exhausted  Greece  vagrants  a 
reapers,  and  boys.  Neither  could  they 
their  numbers  even  with  these,  many  of 
being  still  almost  empty.    Caesar's 
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were  not  high*built  or  splendidly  set  off  for  show^  but 
tight  good  sailers  well  manned  and  equipped,  con- 
tinned  in  the  harbours  of  Tarentum  and  Brundu* 
aium.  Thence  he  sent  to  Antony,  desiring  he  would 
meet  him  with  his  forces,  that  no  time  might  be  lost ; 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  ports  and  har- 
bours free  for  his  landing,  and  to  withdraw  bis  army 
a  day's  journey  on  horseback,  that  he  might  make 
good  his  encampment  To  this  Antony  returned  a 
haughty  answer,  challenging  Ceesar,  though  he  was 
the  older  man,  to  single  combat ;  or  if  he  should  de-* 
cline  the  duel,  to  meet  him  at  Pharsalia,  and  decide 
their  quarrel  where  Csesar  and  Pompey  had  previa 
ously  determined  theirs.  This,  however^  Cassar  pre- 
vented; for  while  Antony  made  for  Actium*^  (which 
is  now  called  Nicopolis)  he  crossed  the  Ionian,  and 
seized  on  Toryne,  a  place  in  Epirus.  His  prompti- 
tude annoyed  Antony,  who  was  without  his  infan- 
try ;  but  Cleopatra  made  a  jest  of  it,  and  asked  him  if 
it  was  so  very  dreadful  a  thing,  that  Csesar  had  got 
into  '  the  Ladle  ^^• 

Antony,  as  soon  as  it  was  day-light,  perceiving  the 
I  enemy  making  up  to  him,  and  fearing  that  his  ill- 
I  manned  vessels  would  be  unable  to  stand  thetttack, 
(  armed  his  rowers^  and  placing  them  on  the  decks  to 
make  a  show,  with  the  oars  suspended  on  each  side 
of  the  vessels,  proceeded  in  this  mock  form  of  battle 
toward  Actium.  Csssar  was  deceived  by  the  strata- 
gem^ and  retired.  The  water  about  Ca^ar's  camp 
was  both  scarce  and  bad,  and  Antony  had  the  ad- 
dress to  cut  off  the  little  that  they  had. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  contrary  to  Cleopatra's 
ivish,  he  acted  so  generous  a  part  by  Domitius.  The 
latter,  even  Nvhen  he  had  a  fever  upon  him,  took  a 

i^  A  city  and  promontory  of  Acamania,  the  first  now  called  Azio, 
«nd  the  latter  Capo  di  Figalo.  The  name  of  Nicopolis  was  given  to 
another  buiU  near  it  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  decisive  victory. 
JStrab.  y'lu* 

•7  InGreeky  Toryne. 
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•mall  boat  and  went  over  to  Csesar :  Antoo; 
he  could  not  but  resent  this,  despatc 
him  liis  baggage,  his  friends,  and  hig  serw 
Pomitius,  as  if  it  had  been  through  grit 
treachery  was  discovered,  died  very  soonafl 
Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  hkewise  went  over 

Antony's  fleet  was  so  extremely  unsiicce 
so  unfit  for  service,  that  he  was  obliged 
think  of  his  land-forces ;  and  Canidtus, 
been  retained  in  Cleopatra's  interest,  now 
his  mind,  thought  it  necessary  that  she  s 
sent  away,  and  that  Antony  shoiild  retire  inti 
or  Macedon  to  decide  it  in  the  field,  mI 
king  of  the  Gets;,  had  offered  to  assist  hv 
large  army.  To  give  up  the  sea  to  Csesai 
his  Sicilian  wars  had  acquired  so  nauch  e: 
upon  it,  he  said,  would  be  no  disgrace;  bi 
Bp  the  advantage  whicii  so  able  a  general . 
might  make  of  his  land  forces,  and  waste  th( 
of  so  many  legions  in  useless  draughts  ft 
service,  would  be  infinitely  absurd.  Cleopi 
6ver,  pre\'ailed  for  the  decision  by  sea ;  U 
motive  was,  not  the  superior  chance  of  vii 
in  the  event  of  being  vanquished,  the  beH 
tunity  of  escaping. 

There  was  a  neck  of  land  between  Anto! 
and  his  fleet,  along  which  he  used  frequenl 
from  one  to  the  other.  Caesar  having  h 
domestic,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  seize  h 
passage,  sent  n  party  to  lie  in  wait  for  thai 
These  were  so  near  carrying  their  point, 
seized  the  person  who  went  before  Antony 
they  not  been  too  hasty,  he  must  himself  fa 


*'^ 


i*  Pli|tarch  Bccms  to  have  been  illTinfonned  aboul 
It  !r  must  probable  thai  Doniitius,  one  of  tlie  tirmest  fr 
tony,  was  delirious  when  he  went  over  to  CsMri  bimI 
knew  this,  nhen  he  lent  hit  attendants  afWr  hiin.  It  m 
time  posaihlt'  that,  trhen  he  rttiimtd  to  himself,  the  C 
of  bia  deteniun  might  accosion  his  defttfa. 
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into  their  han489  as  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  made  his  escape  by  flight. 

After  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  affair  by  sea, 
they  set  fii-e  to  all  the  Egyptian  vessels  ^^  except  sixty. 
The  best  and  largest  ships  from  three  ranks  of  oars 
to  ten  were  selected,  and  these  had  their  proper 
complement  of  men,  being  supplied  with  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  archers.  Upon  this 
a  veteran  warrior^  an  experienced  officer  in  the  in- 
£intry,  who  had  often  fought  under  Antony,  and 
whose  body  was  covered  with  scars,  exclaimed; 
^^  Why  will  you,  general,  distrust  these  honesi 
*^  wounds,  and  rest  your  hopes  on  those  villainous 
^^  wooden  bottoms  ?  Let  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoe- 
^^  nicians  skirmish  at  sea,  but  give  us  at  least  the 
*^  land }  for  there  it  is,  that  we  have  learned  to  con<^ 
*^  quer  or  die/'  Antony  made  no  answer,  but  seemed 
to  encourage  him  by  Uie  motions  of  his  hand  and 
head,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had  no  great  con* 
fidence  himself;  for  when  the  pilots  would  have  left 
the  sails  behind,  he  ordered  them  to  take  them  all 
on  board,  pretending  indeed  that  it  was  with  a  view 
to  pursue  the  enemy's  flight,  not  to  facilitate  his 
own. 

On  that  and  the  three  following  days,  the  sea  ran 
too  high  for  an  engagement :  but  on  the  fiflh  the  wea« 
ther  was  fine,  and  the  sea  calm.  Antony  and  Popli- 
cola  led  the  right  wing,  Coelius  the  left,  and  Marcus 
Octavius  and  Marcus  Justeius  commanded  the  cen- 
tre. Cffisar  had  given  his  left  wing  to  Agrippa,  and 
led  the  right  himself.  Antony's  land-forces  were 
commanded  by  Canidius,  and  Cesar's  remained 
quiet  on  the  shore,  under  the  command  of  Taurus. 
As  to  the  generals  themselves,  Antony  was  rowed 
about  in  a  light  vessel ;  ordering  his  men,  on  account 
of  the  weight  of  their  vessels,  to  keep  their  ground 
iuid  6ght  as  steadily  as  ii*  they  were  at  land.    His  pi- 

^9  From  his  fear  of  their  cowardice.  The  sixty^  which  he  spared, 
were  reserved  as  Cleopatra^s  guard.* 
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lots  he  directed  to  stand  as  6rm  as  if  they  were 
chor,  in  that  position  to  receive  the  attacks 
enemy,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  the  di*adrantagc 
of  the  straits.  Ciesai-,  when  he  left  his  tent  before 
day  to  review  his  fleet,  met  a  man  who  was  driving  id 
ass.  Upon  asking  his  name,  the  man  answered, 
"  My  name  is  Eutychus,  and  that  of  my  ass  is  Ni- 
"  con^."  The  place  where  lie  met  him  was  after- 
ward adorned  with  trophies  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  and 
there  lie  placed  the  statue  of  the  asaand  his  driver  in 
brass.  After  having  reviewed  the  whole  ftect,  and 
taken  his  post  in  the  right  wing,  he  attended  to  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  which  he  was  surprised  to  find 
steady  and  motionless  as  if  it  lay  at  anchor.  ¥or 
some  time,  he  thought  it  was  so  ;  and  he  therefoie 
kept  back  his  fleet  at  the  distance  of  eight  furlongs. 
About  noon,  there  was  a  brisk  gale  from  the  sea; 
when  Antony's  forces  impatient  for  the  combat,  and 
trusting  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  their  vessels,  whiA 
they  imagined  would  render  them  invincible,  puttbe 
left  wing  in  motion.  Ciesar  rejoiced  at  the  sight  rf 
this,  and  kept  back  his  right  wing,  that  be  might  the 
more  effectually  draw  them  out  to  the  open  sea,  what 
his  light  galleys  could  easily  surround  the  heavy  lill^ 
manned  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  not  made  with  any  violent  shoci 
or  impetuosity  :  for  Antony's  ships  were  too  htnj 
for  that  kind  of  rapid  impression,  which  is  absoluMw 
necessary  for  the  breach  of  an  enemy's  vessel.  Ol 
the  other  hand,  Caesar's  ships  durst  neither  encouBlfl 
head  to  head  with  those  of  Antony,  on  accouotii 
the  strength  and  roughness  of  their  beaks  ■  ml 
yet  attack  them  on  the  sides,  since  by  their  mot 
weight  they  would  easily  have  broken  their  be4 
which  were  made  of  large  square  pieces  of  (imbct 
fastened  to  each  other  with  iron  cramps.  llieaK 
gagement,  therefore,  was  more  like  a  land  thaaa^.. 
%hl,  or  more  properly  like  the  storming  of  a  toMi 

*•  '  The  Fortunali;,'  and  '  the  Coi]4]ucror.' 
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for  there  were  generally  three  or  more  of  Caesar's 
ships  about  one  of  Antony's,  assaulting  it  with  pikes, 
javelins,  and  fire-brands,  while  Antony's  men  from 
their  wooden  towers^*  hurled  weapons  of  various 
kinds  from  engines.  Agrippa  opened  his  left  wing 
with  a  design  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  Poplicola 
in  his  endeavour  to  prevent  him  was  separated  from 
the  main  body,  which  threw  it  into  disorder,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  attacked  by  Arruntius  ^'  with 
great  vigour.  While  things  were  in  this  situation, 
and  nothing  decisive  was  yet  effected,  Cleopatra's 
sixty  ships  on  a  sudden  hoisted  their  sails,  and  fairly 
took  to  night  through  the  midst  of  the  combatants  i 
for  they  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  large  vessels, 
and  by  breaking  through  them  occasioned  no  small 
confusion.  The  enemy  saw  them  with  astonishment 
making  their  way  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Antony,  upon  this  occasion,  forgot  both  the 
general  and  the  man ;  and  as  some  author^  has  plea- 
santly observed,  that  the  soul  of  a  lover  lives  in  the 
body  of  another,  so  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely 
incorporated  with  Cleopatra,  he  suffered  her  to  carry 
him  along  with  her.  No  sooner  did  he  see  her  vessel 
hoisting  sail,  than  forgetting  every  other  object,  and 
betraying  and  forsaking  those  brave  friends  who  were 
shedding  their  blood  in  his  cause,  he  took  a  five-oared 
galley,  and  accompanied  only  by  Alexander  the 
Syrian,  and  Scellius,  followed  her  who  was  the  first 
cause  and  now  the  accomplisher  of  his  ruin.  Her 
own  destruction  was  certain,  and  he  voluntarily  in- 
volved himself  in  her  fate. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him  coming,  she  hoisted  a 
signal  in  her  vessel,  upon  which  he  instantly  went 
aboard :  neither  of  them  however  being  able  to  look 
each  other  in  the  face,  Antony  sat  down  at  the  head 
of  the  ship,  where  he  remained  in  melancholy  silence, 

^'  His  ships  arc  $o  called,  on  account  of  their  tallncft. 
^*  Arruntius  roust  have  commanded  Caesar's  centrei  though  th9t 
pjrcumstance  is  not  mentioned. 

♦i  Cato  the  Censor.    See  his  Life,  II.  505. 
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holding  his  head  between  his  hands.  In  the  noB 
time  Ciesar's  light  ships,  which  were  in  pursuit  «t 
him,  came  in  siglit.  Upon  this,  he  ordered  his  pilot 
to  tack  about  and  meet  tliem  ;  but  they  all  declined 
the  engagement  and  made  off,  except  Euryclea  the 
X.acedfemoiii3n,  who  shook  his  lance  at  him  in  a  m^ 
nacing  manner  on  the  deck.  Antony,  standing  at 
the  head  of  his  galley,  demanded  ;  "  Who  art  then, 
**  that  thus  pursuest  Antony  ?"  He  answered,  "  I  am 
"  Eurycles  the  son  of  Lachares,  and  follow  the  ibr- 
**  tunes  of  Caesar  to  revenge  my  fathers  death." 
This  Lachares  Antony  had  beheaded  for  b  robbery, 
Euiyc)es,  however,  did  not  attack  Aniony's  vessel, 
but  fell  upon  the  other  admiral-galley  (.foi;  0»ere 
were  two  of  that  rank),  and  by  the  shock  turned  bet 
round.  He  subsequently  captured  her,  %«ilh  another 
vessel  containing  Antony's  most  valuable  plate  anil 
furniture.  Upon  his  departure,  Antony  returned  to 
the  same  pensive  posture;  and  continuing  thus  for 
three  days,  during  which  either  through  shame  or 
resentment  he  refused  to  nee  Cleopatra,  he  arrived  it 
Tffinarus.  There  the  women  who  attended  them  first 
brought  them  to  speak  to  each  other,  then  to  dioe, 
and  not  long  afterward  to  sleep  together.  At  liit 
Eeveralof  his  transports,  and  some  of  his  friends  who 
hail  escaped  from  tiie  defeat,  c:ime  up  with  him,  aw) 
informed  him  that  his  fleet  indeed  was  totally  d& 
stroyed,  but  that  his  land-forces  were  yet  unbolt 
Upon  this,  he  sent  orders  to  Canidius  to  marcb  hb 
army  immediately  through  Macedon  into  Asia.  At 
for  himself,  he  ck-termiued  to  sail  from  Tsnarus  into 
Afiica;  and,  dividing  a  ship-load  of  treasure  among 
his  friends,  he  desired  them  to  provide  for  their  on 
safety.  But  they  refused  the  treasure,  expressing  tbor 
sorrow  at  the  same  time  by  tears  ;  while  Autotiy  widl 
the  kindest  and  most  humane  consolations  entrefttcd 
them  to  accept  it,  and  dismissed  them  with  letten 
of  recommendation  to  his  agent  at  Corinth,  whoa 
be  ordered  to  give  them  secure  refuge,  ti))  they  could 
be  reconciled  to  Ciesar.    Xhisagent  was  TheophUlll 
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the  father  of  Hipparchus,  who  had  great  interest 
ivith  Antony,  but  was  the  first  of  his  freed  men  that 
went  over  to  Csesan  He  afterward  settled  at  Co* 
rinth. 

In  this  posture  were  Antonyms  afiairs.  As  for  his 
fleet,  afler  it  had  long  struggled  with  Cassar's,  a  hard 
gale  which  blew  right  a-head  of  it  obliged  it  to  strike 
about  four  in  the  aflemoon.  About  five  thousand 
men  were  slain  in  the  action,  and  Caesar  according  to 
his  own  account  took  three  hundred  ships.  Antony*t 
flight  was  observed  by  few,  and  to  those  who  had 
not  seen  it,  it  appeared  at  first  incredible.  ^  They 
could  not  possibly  believe  that  a  general,  who  had 
nineteen  legions  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  a  gent* 
ral  to  whom  vicissitude  of  fortune  was  nothing  new^ 
would  so  basely  desert  them.  His  soldiers  likewise 
had  an  inexpressible  desire  to  see  him,  and  still  ex* 
pecting  that  he  would  appear  in  some  part  or  other, 
displayed  the  strongest  testimonies  of  their  courage 
and  fidelity.  Nay,  when  they  were  even  convinced 
that  he  was  irrevocably  gone,  they  continued  em- 
bodied for  seven  days,  and  would  not  listen  to  Cassar^s 
envoys.  At  last  however,  when  Canidius  who  com- 
manded them  fled  from  the  camp  by  night,  and  when 
they  were  abandoned  by  their  principal  officers,  they 
surrendered  to  Caesar. 

Afler  this  signal  success,  Caesar  sailed  for 
Athens.  The  cities  of  Greece  he  found  in  extreme 
poverty }  for  they  had  been  plundered  of  their  cattle, 
and  every  thing  else,  before  the  war.  He  there- 
fore not  only  admitted  them  to  favour,  but  made  t 
distribution  among  them  of  the  remainder  of  the 
corn,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  war.  My 
great-grandfather  Nicarchus  used  to  relate,  that  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Chaeronea  had  no  horses,  they 
were  compelled  to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  com 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Anticyra^ 
^nd  were  driven  by  soldiers  with  stripes  like  so  many 
beasts  of  burthen.  This,  however,  was  done  but" 
once:  for  when  the  corn  was  measured  a  second 
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time,  and  they  were  preparing  to   carry  it,  _ 

geoce  was  brought  of  Antony's  defeat,  and  this 
saved  the  city  from  farther  hardships  ;  as  the  com- 
missaries and  soldiers  immediately  took  to  flight, 
and  left  the  poor  inhabitants  to  share  the  corn  among 
themselves. 

When  Antony  arrived  in  Libya,  he  sent  Clet^tra 
from  ParaHonium'"  into  Egypt,  and  retired  to  a  me* 
lancholy  desert,  where  he  wandered  up  and  down 
with  only  two  attendants.  One  of  these  was  Aris- 
tocrates,  the  Greek  rhetorician;  the  other  was  (be 
Roman  Lucilius,  of  whom  it  has  been  elsetrbere  re- 
lated that,  in  order  lo  favour  the  escape  of  Brutus 
at  Philippi,  he  assumed  his  name  and  suffetedh\m- 
self  to  be  taken ''\  Antony  saved  his  life,  ani\  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  favour  he  attended  him 
to  the  last. 

When  Antony  learned,  that  he  who  commanded  his 
troops  in  Libya  was  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  he  at- 
tempted to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself;  but  be 
was  prevented  by  his  friends,  who  conveyed  him  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  found  Cleopatra  engaged  in  a 
very  bold  and  astonishing  enterprise. 

Between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Egyptian,  there  is  an 
isthmus  which  divides  Asia  from  Africa,  and  which  in 
the  narrowest  part  is  al)out  three  hundred  furlongs 
in  breadth.  Cleopatra  had  formed  a  design  of  draw* 
ing  her  galleys  over  this  part  into  the  Red  Sea,  and 
purposed  with  all  her  wealth  and  forces  to  seek  some 
remote  country,  wiiere  she  might  neither  be  reduced 
to  slavery  nor  involved  in  war.  'J'he  first  galleys 
however  that  were  carried  over  being  burnt  by  the 
Arabians  of  Petra*,  and  Antony  not  knowing  that 
his  land-forces  were  dispersed,  she  abandoned  her 
project,  and  began  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  ber 
kingdom.     Antony  in  the  mean  time  forsook  the 


*  Uio  tells  us,  thnt  (he  vessels  bunit  were  not  tliose  which  had 
n  drawn  over  the  Iiihinu«,  but  eoine  built  upon  thai  side.  (U,  fA 
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city,  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  retired  to  a 
small  house  which  he  had  built  for  himself  near  Pha« 
ros,  on  a  mound  he  had  cast  up  in  the  sea.    In  this 

Elace,  sequestered  from  all  commerce  with  mankind, 
e  affected  to  live  like  Timon,  because  there  was  a 
resemblance  in  their  fortunes.  He  had  been  treated 
injuriously  and  ungratefully  by  his  friends,  and  this 
made  him  distrust  and  hate  his  whole  species. 

This  Hmon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  ap^ 
pears  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato^, 
m  which  he  is  exposed  as  a  gloomy  misanthrope. 
Yet,  though  he  hated  mankind  in  general,  he  caress- 
ed the  bold  and  impudent  boy  Alcibiades ;  and  ba^ 
ing  asked  the  reason  by  Apemantus,  who  expressed 
some  surprise  at  it,  he  answered,  ^^  Because  he  fore- 
^  saw  that  he  would  plague  the  people  of  Athens.*' 
Apemantus  was  the  only  one,  whom  he  admitted  to 
his  society,  and  he  was  his  friend,  from  sympathy  of 
feeling  and  manners.  At  the  feast  of  sacrifices  for 
the  dead^,  these  two  dined  by  themselves,  and  whea 
Apemantus  observed  that  the  feast  was  exceUent^ 
Timon  replied,  "  It  would  be  so,  if  you  were  not 
*'  here.'*  Once  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  he 
mounted  the  Rostrum,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
occasioning  an  universal  silence  and  expectation,  he 
said ;  '^  People  of  Athens,  there  is  a  ng-tree  in  my 
'^  yard,  upon  which  many  worthy  citizens  have 
'^  hanged  themselves :  and  as  I  have  determined  to 
build  upon  the  spot,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
public  notice,  that  such  as  choose  to  have  recourse 
^^  to  this  tree  for  the  aforesaid  purpose,  may  repair 
"  thither  before  it  is  cut  down.'*  He  was  buried  at 
Hals  near  the  sea,  and  the  water  surrounded  his 

^'  The  comic  writer  of  that  name .♦ 

^  This  feast  of  x*^f  which  took  place  on  the  second  or  middle 
day  of  the  Anthesteria,  is  interpreted  somewhat  diilerently  by  iVL 
Ricard  in  his  long  note  upon  the  passage.  For  his  authorities  he  re* 
fers  to  Meunius,  and  M.  L'abb6  Barthelemy  (Mem.  de  rAcad.des 
Belles  Lettres;  xxxix.  p.  176.}* 
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tomb  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  even  then  ai 
cessibic  to  mankind.    The  following  epiUq>b  isJ 

scribed  on  his  monument: 

At  last,  I've  bid  the  kaavcs  farewell  [ 
Ask  Dot  my  munc,  but  gu — to  hell. 

Tfiis  epitaph,  it  is  saitl,  he  wrote  himself. 
which  is  commonly  repeated,  was  written  by  C 
machus : 

My  name  is  Timon:  knaves,  hegoae/ 
Curse  luc,  but  come  not  near  my  noMl 

Tiiese  are  some  of  the  many  anecdotes,  wb\c\\  itt 
have  concerning  Timon. 

Canidius  himself  brotight  Antony  intelligence  of 
the  defection  of  his  army.  Soon  afterward  he  heard, 
that  Herod  of  Jtidea  was  gone  over  to  Cassar  with 
some  legions  and  cohorts,  that  several  other  powen 
Lad  deserted  his  interest,  and  in  short  that  he  had  no 
foreign  assistance  to  depend  upon.  None  of  these 
thin{3;a,  however,  disturbed  him :  for  at  once  aban- 
doning his  hopes  and  his  cares,  he  lefi  his  Timoniao 
retreat,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  xvbere,  in  the 
palace  of  Cleopatra,  he  once  more  entertained  the 
citizens  with  m.s  usual  festivity  and  muDiticence. 
He  gave  the  Toga  Virilis  to  Antyllus,  his  son  by 
Fulvia,  and  admitted  Cleopatra's  son  by  Ctesar  into 
the  order  of  Young  Men''^.  The  cntertainmeots 
upon  this  occasion  were  infinitely  pompous  and  taag- 
nificenl,  and  lasted  several  days. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  before  established  ■ 
society  called  the  •  Inimitable  in  Life,*  of  which 
they  were  members :  tliey  now  instituted  another, 
by  no  means  inferior  in  splendour  or  luxury,  called 
'  The  Inseparable  in  Deatii.'  Into  this  their  friends 
were  admitted,  and  the  time  passed  in  mutual  treats 
and   diversions.    Cleopatra  at  the  same   time   WM 
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making  a  collection  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  wishing 
to  ascertain  which  was  the  least  painful,  she  tried 
them  upon  the  capital  convicts.  Such  poisons,  as 
were  quick  in  their  operation,  she  found  to  be  at* 
tended  with  violent  pain  and  convulsions ;  such  at 
were  milder,  were  slow  in  their  effect :  she  therefore 
undertook  the  examination  of  venomous  creatures^ 
and  caused  different  kinds  of  them  to  be  applied  to 
different  persons  under  her  own  inspection.  These 
experiments  she  repeated  daily,  and  at  length  she 
discovered  that  the  bite  of  the  asp  ^^  was  the  most 
eligible  kind  of  death :  as  it  brought  on  a  gradual 
kind  of  lethargy,  in  which  the  face  was  covered  with 
a  gentle  sweat,  and  the  senses  sunk  easily  into  stupe- 
faction :  and  those  who  were  thus  affected  showed 
the  same  uneasiness  at  being  disturbed  or  awaked, 
that  people  do  in  the  most  profound  natural  sleep. 

They  both  despatched  embassadors  to  Ccesar  in 
Asia.  Cleopatra  requested  Egypt  for  her  children, 
but  Antony  only  petitioned  that  he  might  be  per* 
mitted  to  live  as  a  private  man  in  Egypt,  or  if  that 
were  too  much,  that  he  might  retire  to  Athens.  De- 
serted as  they  were  by  almost  all  their  friends,  and 
hardly  knowing  in  whom  to  confide,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  send  Euphronius,  their  children's  tutor,  ob 
this  embassy.  Alexis  of  Laodicea,  who  by  means  of 
Timogenes  had  become  acquainted  with  Antony  at 
Rome,  a  man  of  great  skill  in  the  Greek  learning, 
and  one  of  Cleopatra's  chief  agents  in  keeping  Octa- 
via  from  her  husband,  he  had  before  despatched  to 
Judaea  to  retain  Herod  in  his  interest.    This  man 

gave  up  Antony,  and  relying  on  Herod's  interest, 
ad  the  confidence  to  appear  before  Ca^ar*  That 
interest,  however,  did  not  save  him ;  for  he  was  im- 
mediately carried  in  chains  into  his  own  country,  and 
there  put  to  death.  Thus  Antony  had,  at  least,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  punished  for  his  perfidy. 
The  petition  of  Antony  Caesar  absolutely  rejected; 

^  Aipii  somniculosa. 


but  he  answered  Cleopatra,  that  she  might  expect 
every  favour  from  him,  provided  she  either  toofco^ 
Antony,  or  banished  him  tiom  her  domtnioDs.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  to  her  Tiiyreus  "'  one  of  im 
freedmcn,  whose  address  was  not  unlikely  to  carry  lu's 
point ;  particularly  as  he  came  from  a  young  coo- 
(jueror  to  the  court  of  an  ambitious  queen',  stiii  deep> 
iy  impressed  with  a  notion  of  her  personal  charms'*. 
As  this  embassador  was  indulged  witJi  audiences 
longer  and  more  frequent  than  usual,  Antony  grew 
jealous  ;  and  having  first  ordered  him  to  be  whipped, 
he  sent  liiin  back  to  Caesar  with  letien;,  ia  which  he 
informed  him,  that  he  had  been  provokeA  by  t/ie  in- 
solence of  his  frecdman,  at  a  time  wheuViw  mafor- 
tuncs  made  him  but  too  prone  to  anger.  *'  \on\iivft 
"  a  freedman  of  mine  however,*'  added  he, "  Hippar- 
*'  chus,  in  your  power,  and  if  it  will  be  any  saUs&c- 
*'  tion  to  you,  use  him  in  the  same  manner."  Cleo- 
patra, that  she  might  make  some  amends  for  her  in- 
discretion, beliavcd  to  him  afterward  with  the  uttnost 
tenderness  and  respecL  Her  own  birth-day  she  kept 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  unhappy  circumstancesi 
but  his  was  celebrated  with  such  spfendnur  and  mifl- 
iiificence,  tbat  many  of  tiie  guests  wlio  came  ppqr 
returned  opulent. 

After  Antony's  overthrow,  Agrippa  wrote  serenl 
letters  to  Caesar  to  inform  him,  that  his  presence  ml 
necessary  at  Itomc.  This  for  some  time  put  off  ike 
war;  but  as  soon  as  the  winter  was   over,  Cffgff 

'•'  Dion  calls  him  '  Tliyrsus.'  Antony  and  Cleopatra  bd  i* 
■patched  other  embassadors  to  Cseaar  with  offers  ot  roitniknUt 
treasures,  and  last  of  all  Antony  sent  hia  son  Antyllus  wtlblnt 
Bums  of  gold.  Cffisar  with  his  chaiacteristic  iiieaaness  taA  £ 
gold,  but  granted  hira  none  of  his  requests.  Fearing,  ho««« 
that  despair  nii-^ht  reduce  AiiMny  lo  carry  the  war  into  SvJti 
Gaul,  or  provoke  him  to  burn  llie  wealth  which  Cleopatra  tnTte* 
ftma«sing,  he  sent  this  ThjTeus  to  Alexandria. 

?'  Tbyreus,  aa  Dion  informs  us,  wiu,  ingtructed  to  tualce  iiM«(dtf 
softest  luldress,  and  to  insiituaCe  that  Cffisar  was  captivated  witkht 
beauty.  The  object  of  this  measure  was  to  prevail  xijKm  her  to  ^ 
off  Antony,  while  nhe  was  flattered  with  the  prospect  of 
the  contjucror. 
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inarched  against  Antony  by  the  route  of  Syria,  dnd 
despatched  his  lieutenants  on  the  same  business  int(> 
Africa.  When  Pelusium  was  taken,  it  was  rumoured; 
that  Seleucus  had  delivered  up  the  place  with  the 
connivance  or  consent  of  Cleopatra ;  upon  which  the 
queen,  in  order  to  justify  herself,  gave  up  the  wife 
and  children  of  Seleucus  into  Antony's  hands.  Cleo- 
patra had  erected  near  the  temple  of  Isis  some  monu^* 
ments  of  extraordinary  size  and  grandeur.  To  these 
she  removed  her  treasure,  her  gold^  silver,  emeralds, 
pearls,  ebony,  ivory,  and  cinnamon,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  flax  and  a  number  of  torches* 
Cassar  was  under  apprehensions  about  this  immense 
wealth,  lest  upon  some  sudden  emergency  she  should 
set  fire  to  the  whole.  For  this  reason,  he  was  con* 
tinually  sending  messengers  to  her  with  assurances  of 
gentle  and  honourable  treatment,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  hastened  himself  to  the  city  with  his  army. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippo- 
drome; upon  which  Antony  made  a  brisk  sally,  rout- 
ed the  cavalry,  drove  them  back  into  their  trenches, 
and  returned  to  the  city  with  the  complacency  of  a 
conqueror.  As  he  was  going  to  the  palace  he  met 
Cleopatra,  and  armed  as  he  was  saluted  her  without 
ceremony,  at  the  same  time  recommending  to  her 
favour  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  distins^uished  himself 
in  the  engagement.  In  reward  of  his  valour  he  re- 
ceived from  her  a  cuirass  and  helmet  of  gold,  and  the 
same  night  went  over  to  Caesar.  After  this,  Antony 
challenged  Caesar  to  fight  him  in  single  combat ;  but 
Caesar  only  answered,  that  "  Antony  might  find  out 
"  many  other  ways  to  end  his  life."  Upon  which,  An- 
tony concluding  that  he  could  not  die  more  honour- 
ably than  in  battle,  determined  to  attack  him  at  the 
same  time  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  night  preced- 
ing  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  ordered  his  ser- 
vants at  supper  to  render  him  their  best  services  that 
i  evening,  and  fill  the  wine  round  plentifully ;  for  the 
^  day  following  they  might  belong  to  another  master, 
I   while  he  lay  extended  a  corpse  and  a  nothing  on 
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the  grouml.  Uia  friends  were  affected,  and  wt(tlo 
hear  him  talk  thus ;  wiiich  when  he  perceived,  W 
encouraged  them  by  assurances,  that  his  expectados 
of  a  glorious  victory  were  at  least  equal  to  ihnseoi 
an  honourable  death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  when 
universal  silence  reigned  throughout  the  ciiy,  i 
silence  deepened  by  the  awfu!  thought  of  the  ensuing 
day,  on  a  sudden  was  heard  the  sound  of  musical  in- 
struments,  and  a  noise  which  resembled  the  excla- 
mations of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous  procession 
seemed  to  pass  through  the  whole  Cftj,  and  logo  oul 
at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy'a  atmp.  Such  ts 
reflected  upon  this  prodigy  concluded  xi^at  Bacchus, 
the  god  whom  Antony  attected  to  iimlale,  Wi  vWa 
forsaken  him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  led  his  in&nlry  out  of 
the  city,  and  posted  them  on  a  risingground, whence 
he  saw  his  fleet  advance  toward  that  of  the  enemy. 
There  he  stood  waiting  for  the  event ;  but  as  sooQ 
as  the  two  fleets  met,  they  hailed  each  other  will 
their  oars  in  a  frientlly  manner,  Antony's  fleet  Bak- 
ing tlte  first  advances,  and  sailed  together  peacwhl/ 
toward  the  city.  This  was  no  sooner  done,thtalk 
cavalry  deserted  him  in  the  same  manner,  aodltf- 
rendered  to  Caesar.  His  infantry  were  routed  ^ 
as  he  retired  to  the  city,  he  exclaimed  that  CIcMHin 
had  betrayed  him  to  those,  with  whom  he  wasn't' 
ing  only  for  her  sake. 

The  wretched  queen,  dreading  the  effects  ofS 
anger,  Hed  to  her  monument,  and  having  »ecinli^ 
as  much  as  possible  with  bars  and  bolts,  gavecadtf 
that  Antony  should  be  informed  she  was  dead.  If 
Heving  the  information  to  be  true,  he  cried,  "i* 
"  tony,  why  tarriest  thou  ?  What  is  life  to  thee,  ft* 
"  it  is  taken  from  her,  for  whom  alone  thou  codW 
"  wish  to  live?"  He  then  went  to  hi^  chambOfVl 
opening  his  coat  of  mail,  said  ;  "  I  am  not  dtstfOlii 
*'  Cleopatra,  that  thou  art  gone  before  me,  forlJi^ 
"  soon  be  with  thee :  but  1  grieve  to  think  Uati 
**  who  have  been  so  distinguished  a  general*  si 
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*^  be  inferior  in  magnanimity  to  a  woman/^  He  was 
attended  by  a  faithful  servant,  whose  name  was  Eros. 
This  servant  he  had  engaged  to  kill  him,  whenever 
he  should  deem  it  necessary,  and  he  now  demanded 
that  service.  Upon  which,  Eros  drew  his  sword,  as 
if  he  designed  to  comply :  but  suddenly  turning 
about,  he  slew  himself,  and  fell  at  his  master's  feet. 
"  This,  Eros,*'  said  Antony,  "  was  greatly  done ; 
•*  thy  heart  would  not  permit  thee  to  kill  thy  master, 
••  but  thou  hast  taught  him  what  to  do  by  thy  exam- 
"  pie."  He  then  plunged  his  sword  into  his  own 
bowels,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  couch  which  stood 
near.  The  wound  however  was  not  so  deep,  as  to 
cause  immediate  death  ;  and  the  bfood  stopping  as 
he  lay  on  the  couch,  he  came  to  himself,  and  en- 
treated those  that  were  present  to  put  him  out  of  his 
pain.  But  they  all  fled,  and  left  him  to  his  cries 
and  torments,  till  Cleopatra's  secretary  Diomedes 
arrived  with  a  request  from  her,  that  he  would  come 
to  her  in  the  monument.  When  Antony  found  that 
she  was  still  living,  it  gave  him  fresh  spirits,  and  he 
ordered  his  servants  to  take  him  up.  Accordingly, 
they  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  door  of  the 
monument.  Cleopatra  would  not  suffer  the  door  to 
be  opened ;  but  a  cord  being  let  down  from  a  win- 
dow,  Antony  was  fastened  to  it,  and  she  with  her 
two  women,  all  that  had  been  admitted  into  the  mo- 
nument, endeavoured  to  draw  him  up.  Nothing,  as 
they  who  stood  by  observed,  could  possibly  be  more 
affecting  than  this  sight.  Antony,  covered  with 
blood  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  hoisted  up  by  the 
rope  and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  Cleopatra,  while 
he  was  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  air! 
For  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  women 
raised  him,  though  Cleopatra  herself  exerted  all  her 
strength,  straining  every  nerve,  and  distorting  every 
feature  with  the  violence  of  the  effort ;  while  those, 
!  who  stood  below,  endeavoured  to  animate  her,  and 
'  seemed  to  partake  in  all  her  feelings.  When  she 
^    Had  gotten  him  within  and  laid  him  on  abed,  as  she 
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stood  over  him,  she  rent  her  clotlies,  beat  intl 
wounded  her  breast,  and  wiping  the  blood  from  K» 
disfigured  countenance,  called  him  '*  her  lord,  Iier 
"emperor,  her  husband!"  Her  whole  soul  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  misfortunes;  and  she  seemed  totally ta 
have  forgotten,  that  she  had  any  miseries  of  her  own. 
A;itony  endeavoured  to  sooth  her  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  and  called  for  wine ;  either  because  he  va 
thirsty,  or  because  he  thought  it  might  sooner  put 
him  out  of  liis  pain.  When  he  had  drunk,  he  advised 
her  to  consult  her  own  affairs  and  ber  safety,  as  fer 
as  might  be  consistent  with  honoui,  and  to  place  bcr 
confidence  in  Proculeius^*  rather  thao  In  ihe  olher 
tViends  of  Caesar.  "  As  to  himself,"  he  smA,  "  iSe 
**  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  recollection  of  \kw 
"  past  happiness,  than  to  bewail  his  present  misfor- 
*'  tunes ;  since  in  his  life  he  had  been  illustrious, 
"  and  was  not  inglorious  in  his  death.  He  had  cod- 
*•  quercd  like  a  Koman,  and  it  was  only  by  a  Roman 
"  that  he  had  been  overcome."  A  little  before  he 
expired,  Proculeius  arrived  from  Caesar ;  for  af 
Antony  had  stabbed  himself,  and  was  conveyed  _ 
Cleopatra,  Dercetsjus,  one  of  his  guards,  pnnUff 
carried  off  Ins  bloody  sword  and  showed  it  to  Cvm 
When  CiEsar  beheld  this  token  of  Antony's  daA 
he  retired  to  the  inner  part  of  Ms  tent,  and  aW 
some  tears  in  remembrance  of  a  man  who  had  bdi 
his  relation,  his  coUcgue  in  government,  andhe* 
sociate  in  so  many  battles  and  important  aOairs.  ft 
then  called  his  friends  together,  and  read  the  leB* 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  Aoto^i 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  though  Ciesar  bad  rf 
written  in  a  rational  and  equitable  manner,  Anttftf^ 
answers  had  been  insolent  and  contemptuous.  Ate 
this,  he  despatched  Proculeius  with  orders  jfMff*- 
ble,  to  take  Cleopatra  alive  ;  (or  he  was  e'xtreatlf 
solicitous  to  save  the  treasures  in   the   tuontuiMA 

'*  Of  thji  re^ectnblc  Roman  we  have  a  rery  favotmUe  oA" 
Hor.  Od.  II  ii.  .5--«.,  where  he  is  represented  sa  a  pJicM 
ancctionate  brother.*  "^ 
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which  would  so  greatly  enhance  the  glory  of  his  tri- 
umph. She  refused,  however,  •  to  admit  him  into 
the  monument,  and  would  only  speak  to  him  through 
the  bolted  gate.  The  substance  of  this  conference 
was,  that  Cleopatra  made  a  requisition  of  the  king- 
dom for  her  children,  while  Proculeius  on  the  other 
hand  encouraged  her  to  trust  every  thing  to  Ccesar. 

After  he  had  reconnoitred  the  place,  he  sent  an 
account  of  it  to  Cassar :  upon  which,  Gallus  was 
despatched  to  confer  with  Cleopatra.  The  thing 
was  thus  concerted :  Gallus  went  up  to  the  gate  of 
die  monument,  and  drew  Cleopatra  into  conversa- 
tion, while  Proculeius  applied  a  ladder  to  the  win- 
dow, through  which  the  women  had  introduced 
Antony ;  and  having  entered  with  two  servants^ 
immediately  went  up  to  the  place  where  Cleopatra 
was  in  conference  with  Gallus.  One  of  her  wohfien 
discovered  him,  and  immediately  screamed  aloud,* 
**  Wretched  Cleopatra,  you  are  taken  alive !  **  Upon 
which  she  turned  about,  and  seeing  Proculeius, 
instantly  attempted  to  stab  herself;  for,  to  this 
intent,  she  always  carried  a  dagger  about  with 
her.  Proculeius  however  prevented  her,  and  ex- 
postulating with  her,  as  he  held  her  in  bis  arms, 
entreated  her  not  to  be  so  injurious  to  herself  or  to 
Ccesar ;  not  to  rob  so  humane  a  prince  of  the  glory 
of  his  clemency,  or  expose  him  by  her  distrust  to 
the  imputation  of  treachery  or  of  cruelty.  At  the 
same  time,  be  took  the  dagger  from  her,  and  shook 
her  clothes,  lest  she  should  have  poison  concealed 
about  her.  Caesar  also  sent  his  freedman  Epaphro- 
ditus,  ordering  him  to  treat  her  with  the  greatest 
politeness,  but  by  all  means  to  bring  her  alive. 

CsBsar  marched  into  Alexandria,  conversing  with 
Arius  the  philosopher ;  and,  to  do  him  honour  before 
the  people,  he  led  him  by  the  hand.  On  entering 
the  Gymnasium,  he  ascended  a  tribunal  that  had 
been  erected  for  him,  and  gave  assurances  to  the 
citizens,  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  that 


the  city  ihould  not  be  injured.  For  this,  hetolil 
them,  he  had  different  motives.      First,  it  had  ben 

built  by  Alexander;  next,  he  admired  it  for  it's  beauty 
and  magnitude ;  and  lastly,  he  would  spare  it,  were 
it  but  lor  Iiis  friend  ArJus'  sake.  Such  was  tlie  di»- 
tingulshed  honourCiesar  conferred  upon  him, extend- 
ing pardon  to  many  at  his  request.  Among  these 
was  Philostratus,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  eToqueot 
sophists  of  his  time.  This  man,  without  any  right, 
pretended  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Academics;  and 
Caesar,  from  a  bad  opinion  of  his  moraj.s  had  rejected 
his  petition:  on  which  the  sophisf  foJ lowed  Arias 
up  and  down  in  a  mourning  cloke,  wilh  a  long  ii 7ij(e 
beard,  crying  constantly,  ,  .^^^ 


"  The  wise,  if  really  n 


fill  save  the  wise." 


Caesar  heard  and  forgave  him,  not  so  much  out  of 
favour,  as  to  rescue  Arius  from  the  impertiDence 
and  envy  which  he  might  otherwise  incur  on  bis  ac- 
count. 

Antyllus,  Antony's  eldest  son  by  l-'ulvia,  was  be- 
trayed by  his  tutor  Theodorus,  and  put  to  death* 
While  the  soldiers  were  beheading;  hiin,  the  tutor 
stole  a  jewel  of  considenible  value,  which  be  woie 
about  his  neck,  and  concealed  it  iu  his  ^'rdle.  Wbcfl 
he  was  charged  wiih  it,  lie  denied  the  iact  •  buttlM 
jewel  being  found  upon  him,  he  was  crucified.  Coat 
appointed  a  guard  over  Cleopatra's  children  »ai 
their  governors,  and  allowed  them  an  hooounUl 
support.  Ciesarlo,  the  reputed  son  of  Caaar  tie 
dictator,  had  been  sent  by  his  mother,  with  a  cofr- 
siderable  sum  of  money,  through  Ethiopia  into  Iad» 
But  Khodon,  his  governor,  a  man  of  the  same  vit" 
ciples  with  Theodorus,  persuading  him  that  Csltf 
would  certainly  make  him  king  of  Egypt,  preniM 
upon  him  to  turn  back.  While  Cajsar  was  ddibcf* 
ing  how  he  should  treat  him,  Arius  ia  said  to  btft 
otHGTved,'  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  pluraltotf 
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CsBsars  ^^  Soon  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  there* 
fore,  he  was  slain. 

Many  considerable  princes  begged  Antony's  body^ 
that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  giving  it  burial ; 
but  Cassar  would  not  take  it  from  Cleopatra,  who  in- 
terred it  with  her  own  hands,  and  performed  the  fu« 
neral  rites  with  great  magnificence ;  for  she  was  al- 
lowed to  Expend  as  much  as  she  thought  proper  upon 
the  occasion^  The  excess  of  her  affliction,  and  the 
inflammation  of  her  breast,  wounded  as  it  was  by  the 
blows  which  she  had  given  it  in  her  anguish,  threw 
her  into  a  fever.  She  waa  delighted  to  find  an  ex« 
cuse  in  this  for  abstaining  from  food,  and  hoped  thus 
to  be  permitted  to  die  without  interruption.  The 
physician,  in  whom  she  placed  her  principal  confi- 
dence, was  Olympus ;  and,  according  to  his  short 
account  of  these  transactions,  she  made  use  of  his 
advice  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  design.  CsBsar/ 
however,  suspected  it,  and  that  he  might  prevail 
nponf  her  to  take  the  necessary  food  and  physicj 
threatened  to  treat  her  children  with  severity.  This 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  her  resolution  was  over* 
borne'®.  i  ^ 

A  few  days  afterward,  CsBsar  himself  made  her  tf 
visit  of  condolence  and  consolation.  She  was  then' 
in  an  unrdress,  and  lying  negligently  upon  a  couch ;' 
but  when  the  conqueror  entered  the  apartment,' 
though  she  was  only  wrapped  in  a  single  bed-gown, 
she  arose  and  threw  herself  at  his' feet.  Her  face  wair 

'  fJ  Alluding  to  a  verse  in  Hoiner  (II.  ii.  904*.)  which,  deprecatbg* 
'     That  worst  of  tyrahts,  an  usurping  crowd, 

amerts  that  >  there  ought  ndi  to  be-a'plurality  of  goTemon.'  Be*' 
tween  the  origibal  w>»%oifetHn  and  the  r«Avsai(«-i»pfl,  of  the  text,  is  aa 
obvious  onomatopoeia ;  and  in  this  consists  the  smartness  of  Arius* 
ohservatidn.* 

^'  Cleopatra  eertmnly  possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  fhe 
virtues  of  fidelity  and  natural  affection.  She  had  several  opportu^ 
mties  of  betraying  Antony,  could  she  either  b^  fear  or  by  ambitioii^ 
have  been  induced  to  it.  Her  tenderness  tot  her  children  wm' 
alwavs  superior  to  her  telf-love ;  and  she  had  a  grMness  of  soul/ 
which  Caesar  never  knew. 


out  of  6gui-e,  her  hair  in  disorder,  her  voic^  aw- 
bling,  her  eyes  sunk,  and  her  biisom  bore  ihe  mada 
of  the  injuries  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  it.  la 
short,  her  person  gave  the  exact  image  of  her  mind  j 
yet  in  this  deplorable  condition  there  were  some  re- 
maina  of  that  grace  aod  vivacity,  which  had  so  pecu* 
Jiarly  animated  her  former  charms,  and  still  some 
gleams  of  her  native  elegance  might  be  seen  to  wao- 
der  over  her  melancholy  countenance''"*. 

When  Ca'sar  had  replaced  her  on  her  couch,  and 
seated  himself  by  her,  she  endeavoured  to  justily 
the  part  which  she  had  taken  against  him  in  the  war, 
alleging  the  necessity  she  was  under,  and  V\er  fear  of 
Antony.  But  when  she  found  that  these  a^(Ao^es 
had  no  weight  with  him,  she  had  recourse  to  prayers 
and  entreaties,  as  if  she  had  been  really  desirous  of 
life  ;  at  the  same  time  putting  into  his  hands  an  in- 
ventory of  her  treasures.  Seleucus  one  of  her  trea- 
surers, who  happened  to  be  present,  accused  her  of 
having  suppressed  some  articles  in  the  account ;  upoo 
which  she  started  up  from  her  couch,  caught  him  by 
the  hair,  and  gave  him  several  blows  od  the  face. 
Cfesur  smiled  at  this  spirited  resentment,  and  endtt- 
Toured  to  pacify  her ;  but  "  How  is  it  to  be  enduradl 
"  Caesar,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  even  while  yoa  tn 
**  honouring  me  with  a  visit  in  my  wretched  siuifc 
*'  tion,  I  must  be  affronted  by  one  of  my  own  a» 
**  vants  ?  Supposing  that  I  have  reserved  a  few  tl* 
*^  keta,  they  were  by  no  means  intended  as  on» 
*'  ments  for  my  own  person  in  these  miserable  A*- 
*^  tunes,  but  as  little  presents  for  Octavia  and  LH^ 
*' through  whose  good  offices  1  might  hinietofi' 
"  favour  with  you."  C»sar  was  not  dtsplcaHd  li 
hear  this,  because  he  flattered  himself  that  she** 


a  more  j)ompous  account  of  her  ne^te 


I 


'■'  Dion  {li.  1'2.)  givcB 

of  CoMar.  She  received  h  

auint,  lying  on  a,  splendid  bed,  in  a  mourning  hat»twhidl  ntSt- 
lurly  became  her ;  and  hud  several  ])ictures  or  Julittt  Cmw  B^t 
■tear  htr.  and  some  of  liiti  tettern  in  her  bocoin.  The  coaves^te 
tuned  on  thti  ume  subject,  and  her  epcecl)  on  the  ocntfm  b4> 
corded. 
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desirous  to  live.  He  therefore  assured  her,  that  what- 
ever she  had  reserved,  she  might  dispose  of  at  her 
pleasure :  and  that  she  might,  in  every  respect,  de- 
pend upon  the  most  honourable  treatment.  After 
this  he  took  his  leave,  in  full  confidence  that  he  had 
deceived  her  to  his  purpose;  but  he  was  himself 
deceived. 

There  was  in  Cassar^s  train  a  young  nobleman, 
named  Cornelius  Dolabella.  This  youth  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  and  pledged  to  com«- 
municate  to  her  every  thing  that  passed,  gave  her 
rivate  notice  that  Caesar  was  about  to  return  into 
yria,  and  that  within  three  days  she  with  her  chil- 
dren would  be  sent  off.  When  she  was  informed  of 
this,  she  requested  of  Ccesarpermission  to  make  her 
last  oblations  to  Antony.  Tnis  being  granted,  she 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  where  he  was  buried ;  and 
kneeling  at  his  tomb,  with  her  women,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed the  manes  of  the  dead  :  ^Mt  is  not  long,  mj 
<'  Antony,  since  with  these  hands  I  buried  thee. 
**  Alas !  they  were  then  free ;  but  thy  Cleopatra  is 
now  a  prisoner,  and  attended  by  a  guard,  lest  in 
the  transports  of  her  grief  she  should  disfigure  this 
captive  body,  which  is  reserved  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph over  thee.  These  are  the  last  ofierings,  the 
*<  last  honours  which  she  can  pay  thee,  for  she  is  now 
about  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant  country.  No- 
thing could  part  us,  while  we  lived ;  but  in  death 
^^  we  are,  it  seems,  to  change  places.  Thoo,  though 
^*  a  Roman,  liest  buried  in  Egvpt ;  and  I,  an  Egyp- 
^  tian,  must  be  interred  in  iUdy,  the  only  favour 
"  which  I  shall  receive  from  thy  country.  Yet,  if 
^^  the  gods  of  Rome  have  power  or  mercy  lef);  (for 
<^  surdy  those  of  Egypt  have  fmsaken  us  ^  let  them 
^^  not  sufier  me  to  be  led  in  living  triumph  to  dij 

**  It  was  the  opidlton  of  the  andenti,  that  the  gods  ibnook  the 
vanquUhed.    llius  Virgil : 

ExeessSre  omnei  adyiii  amque  relidu 

Dtf  fuibus  imperium  hoc  sMerat,  {JEn,  ii.  S56.) 

AacI  TacitUB ;  Alienijam  imperii  deot^ 
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"  disgracel  No!  Itide  me,  bury  me  with  thee  inAe 
*'  firave ;  for  liie,  since  thou  hast  left  it,  hu  been 
"  misery  to  me." 

Tfius  tlie  unhappy  queen  bewailed  her  misfor- 
tunes; and  after  crowning,  the  tomb  with  Bowers 
and  kissing  it,  she  ordered  her  bath  to  be  prepared. 
"When  she  had  bathed,  she  sat  down  to  a  magiiificeol 
supper;, soon  after  which,  a  peasant  came  to  the 
gate  witiia  small  basket.  The  guards  inquired,  what 
it  contained  ;  upon  which  the  man  mIio  brought  it, 
removing  the  uppermost  leaves,  sliowetl  them  a  par- 
cel of  figs.  As  they  admired  thtxx  size  and  bvauty, 
he  smiled,  and  bade  them  take  aome-,  botlhey  re- 
fused, and  not  suspecting  that  the  basVcl  conXaTOtd 
any  thing  else,  suffered  it  to  be  carried  in.  Aftw 
supper  Cleopatra  sent  a  letter  to  Cassar,  and  order- 
ing every  body  except  her  two  women  out  of  llie 
monument,  fastened  the  door.  When  Caesar  opened 
the  letter,  the  plaintive  stile  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  the  strong  request  that  she  might  be  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  with  Antony,  made  him  suspect  her 
design.  At  first  he  was  for  hastening  to  her  himself 
but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  despatched  oiben- 
Her  death  however  was  so  sudden,  that  thoueh  liter 
who  were  seiit  ran  the  whole  way,  alarmed  thecuanli 
with  their  apprehensions,  and  iinniediatelv  broke 
open  the  doors,  tiiey  found  her  quite  deadH  lyii"? 
on  her  golden  bed  and  dressed  in  all  her  royai  ofn» 
ments..  Jtrasi  one  of  her  women,  lay  dead 
feet ;  and  Charmion,  hardly  able  to  support 
was  adjustipg  her  mistress'  diadem.  Upon 
Ciesar's  messengers  angrily  asking,  "  Cliarmic™,^ 
"  this  well  done?"  "I'erfectly  well,"  she  repllS 
"  and  worthy  a.dcscendent  of  the  kingf^  of  E«wt" 
She  had  no  sooner  said  this,  than  she  fell  down  dc«L 
It  is  related  by  some,  that  an  asp  was  brougkt  in 
among  the  %s,  and  hidden  under  the  leaveat  1*^ 

"'  Dion  (ib.  U.)  eays  that  Ciesar  ordered  her  lo  b«  sadnrf  *I 
the  Paylli,  that  the  poiiou  mi^ht  be  drawn  out;  but  it  wm  uo^ 
For  an  account  of  these  Peylii,  see  Lucan.  is.  925 937, 


lyai  ofn»- 
d^^ 

>n  ^^^1 
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that  Cleopatra  had  ordered  it  so,  IhM  she  niight  be 
bitten  without  seeing  it:    that  however,  upon  re- 
moving the  leaves,  she  perceived  it,  and  said,  **  Thii 
"  is  what  I  wanted."     Upon  which,  she  instantly 
held  out  her  arm  to  it.  .  Others  state,  that  the  asp 
was  kept  in  a  water*vessel,  and  that  she  vexed  ana 
pricked  it  with  a  golden  spindle,  till  it  seized  her 
arm.     But  nothing  of  this  could  be  ascertained  :  for 
it  was  likewise  reported,  that  she  carried  about  with 
her  a  certain  poison  in  a  hollow  bodkin  which  she 
wore  in  her  hair ;  yet  no  mark  of  pbison  could  be 
traced  on  her  body^  neither  was  there  any  serpent 
found  in  the  monument,  though  the  track  of  a  reptile 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  sea-sand§ 
opposite  to  the  windows  of  her  apartment.    Others 
again  have  affirmed,  that  she  had  two  small  punc«i 
tures  oh  her  arm,  apparently  occasioned  by  the  asp's 
sting,  and  to  this  Caesar  obviously  gave  credit ;  fop 
her  e&gjj  which  he  carried  in  triumph^'*  had  an  asp^ 
on  the  arm  ^.  • 

Such  are  the  accounts,  which  \irehave  6f  CleopaJ 
tra's  death.;  and  Ceesar^  though  much  disappointed 
by  it,  admired  her  fortitude,  and  ordered 'her  to  b& 
buried  with  all  the  magnificence  due  to  heir  iqualit^ 
in  Antony's  tomb.  Her  women,  likewise,  were  by^ 
his  orders  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp.  Cleo-^ 
patra  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  After  having: 
reigned  twenty- two  years,  the  last  fourteen  in  con^ 
junction  with  Antony.  Antony  was  fifty-three,  some^ 
say  fifty-six,  when  he  died.     His  statiies  were  alD 

*>  This  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt    There  would  of  course  be  an' 
ara.  on  the  diadem  of  the  ^gy^  because  it  was  peculiar  to  the  kingf 
of  Egypt ;  aud  Uiis  might  give  rise  to  the  report  of  an  asp  being  on 
the  arm.  (L.)    Tlie  passage  in  the  tiext  however  is  justified  by  Pro- . 
pertius  (£1.  III.  xi.  53.) 

Brackia  speetavi  saeris  admana  coluMs.  ' 

And  Horace's 

— Foriit  et  aspenw 
Tractare  serpenieSf  tit  atnim 
Corpore  combiberet  venenum.  (Od«  I.  xxxvii.  28*) 

can  only  be  warranted  by  supposing  him  to  hacve  adopted  Caesar*! 
opinion  on  the  sufaject.^  ' 
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demolished,  but  Cleopatra's  remained  untoucbrf; 
Archibius,  a  friend  of  hers,  haviag  given  Cassai* 
thousand  talents  for  their  redemption. 

Antony  left  by  bis  three  wives  seven  children  **,  of 
whom  Antyilus  alone,  the  eldest,  was  put  to  death. 
Octavia  took  the  rest,  and  educated  them  along  with 
her  own.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Cleopatra,  was 
married  to  Jiiba,  one  of  the  politest  princes  of  his 
time ;  and  Octavia  brought  Antony  (his  other  son 
by  Fulvia)  into  such  favour  with  Ctesar,  that  after 
Agrippa  and  the  sons  of  Livia,  be  was  generally  al- 
lowed-to  hold  the  first  place  in  his  regarrf.  Octavia 
by  her  first  husband  Marceilus  had  Wo  Ava^bters, 
and  a  son  named  Marceilus.  One  of  tbe^daug\utr> 
she  gave  in  marriage  to  Agrippa  ;  and  the  son  nur- 
ried  a  daughter  of  CiEsar's.  nut  as  he  died  soon 
afterward  "%  and  Octavia  observed  her  brother  at  ;i 
loss  whom  to  adopt  io  his  place,  she  prevailed  upon 
him  to  give  his  daughter  Julia  to  Agrippa,  though  her 
own  daughter  must  necessarily  be  divorced  in  order  to 
make  way  for  her.  Cfesar  and  Agrippa  having  agrewl 
on  this  point,  she  took  back  her  daughter,  and  mar- 
ried her  to  Antony.  Of  the  two  daughters,  whom 
Octavia  had  by  Antony,  one  was  married  lo  Uoini- 
tius  yEnobarbus,  and  the  other  (Antonia  Minor,  so 
much  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue)  to  Uro- 
8US  the  son  of  Livia  and  son-in-law  of  Cse^iar.  From 
this  line  sprang  Germanicus  and  Claudius.  Ctaudiu 
was  subsequently  emperor ;  and  so  likewise  was  Cahu 
(the  son  of  Germanicus)  who,  after  a  short  but  n- 
famous  reign,  was  put  to  death  together  wiib  bis 
wife  and  daughter.  Agrippina.  who  had  Luda 
IDomitius  by  ^nobarbus,  was  subsequently  mairied 
to  Claudius  Ca;sar.  He  adopted  Domitius,  ui 
named  him  Neru  Germanicus.    This  Nero,  who  n^ 

••  By  Fulvia,  he  had  Antyllu*  and  Antonyj  by  Cleo|Mlta,Oi*- 
palra,  Ptolemy,  nnd  Alexandir ;  and  by  Octavia,  AntoiUA  lU* 
and  Antoiua  Minor. 

"  This  was  the  Marceilus  so  much  cherisliod  and  rvgnod^ 
the  llomanN.  whom  VirgU  has  iiuioortolisi'd  by  his  jflVwJ—— . 
^n.  vi.  861—887.*  -««cwiBfB«» 
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emperor  in  our  times,  put  his  own  mother  to  death, 
and  by  the  madness  of  his  conduct  nearly  ruined  the 
lloman  empire.  He  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Antony. 


DEMETRIUS   AND  ANTONY 

COMPARED. 


AS  Demetrius  and  Antony  both  experienced  a 
variety  of  fortune,  we  shall  consider,  in  ^he  first 
place,  their  respective  power  and  celebrity.  These 
were  hereditary  to  Demetrius ;  for  Antigonus,  the 
most  powerful  of  Alexander's  successors,  had  re- 
duced all  Asia  during  his  son's  minority.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fether  of  Antony  was  indeed  a  maa 
of  character,  but  not  of  military  character.  Yet 
though  he  had  no  public  influence  or  reputation  to 
bequeath  to  his  son,  that  son  ventured  to  aspire  to 
the  empire  of  Caesar,  and  without  any  title  either 
from  consanguinity  or  alliance,  effectually  invested 
himself  with  all  that  he  had  acquired :  at  least,  by 
his  own  peculiar  weight,  after  he  had  divided  the 
world  into  two  parts,  he  took  the  better  for  himself; 
By  his  lieutenants  he  conquered  the  Parthians,  and 
drove  back  the  barbarous  nations  about  Caucasus  as 
tar  as  the  Caspian  sea.  Even  the  less  reputable  parts 
of  his  conduct  are  so  many  testimonies  of  his  great* 
ness.  Demetrius'  father  thought  it  an  honour  to 
marry  him  to  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater, 
though  there  was  a  disparity  in  their  years :  whereas 
Antonyms  union  with  Cleopatra  was  considered  as  a 
degrading  circumstance,  though  Cleopatra  in  wealth 
and  magnificence  was  superior,  with  the  exception 
of  Arsaces,  to  all  the  princes  of  her  time.  Thus 
he  had  raised  himself  to  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur, 
that  the  world  in  general  thought  him  entitled  even 
to  more  than  he  desired. 

In  Demetrius'  acquisition  of  empire,  there  was 
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nothing  reprehensible;  lie  extended  it  onlj  to  m- 
tions  inured  to  subjugation,  and  fond  of  being  go- 
verned :  but  the  arbitrary  power  of  Antonv  grew 
upon  tiie  execrable  policy  of  a  tyrant,  who  a  second 
time  reduced  to  slavery  a  people  that  had  shaken  off" 
the  yoke.  Consequently  the  btightcst  of  his  actions, 
his  conquest  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  is  sullied  by  the 
inglorious  motive  of  wresting  it*s  liberty  from  Rome. 
Demetrius,  during  his  better  fortunes,  consulted  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  and  removed  the  garrisons  from 
the  cities;  while  Antony  made  it  his  boast,  that  be 
had  destroyed  the  assertors  of  his  country'^  freedt 
in  Macedon. 

Antony  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  munilBI, 
cence"*:  in  which  however  Demetrius  is  sofarlm 
superior,  that  he  gave  more  to  his  enemies,  than  the 
former  did  to  his  friends.  Antony  was  honoured, 
for  having  allowed  Brutus  a  magnificent  funeral:  but 
Demetrius  buried  every  enemy  that  he  had  slain,  and 
sent  back  his  prisoners  to  Ptolemy,  not  only  with  their 
own  property,  but  with  presents. 

Both  were  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  both  fWl 
with  too  much  ease  into  luxury  and  indulgence.  But 
we  never  find  Demetrius  neglecting  his  affairs  for  Ml 
pleasures.  In  his  hours  of  leisure  indeed  he  had  hii 
Lamia,  whose  office  it  was,  like  the  fairy  in  the  feMe, 
to  lull  him  to  sleep,  or  to  amuse  him"  in  his  plar- 
When  he  went  to  war,  his  spear  was  not  bound  abort 
wth  ivy,  his  helmet  did  not  smell  of  perfume,  be 
did  not  come  in  the  foppery  of  dress  out  of  the  wft- 
men's  apartments:  the  riots  of  Bacchus  and  hi» 
train  were  hushed,  and  he  became,  as  Euripidei 
says, 

Tlic  minister  of  horrid  Mars. 

In  short,  he  never  lost  a  battle  through  the  indnl' 
gence  of  luxury.     This  could  not  be    said  of  An- 

**  But  tliJB,  aa  M.  Ricard  justly  observes,  is  a  very  equivocd  «^ 
tue.  For  one  courtier  enriched,  how  many  subjects  are  inmoTtraiMl 
Uow  niucli  to  be  admired  the  saving  of  the  good  Louts  Xll.  '^ 
touTiiiam  viveni  dt  wiei:  dons,  ntepeujit  de  «r«  refus  !'  "' 
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tony :  As  in  the  pictures  of  Hercules  we  see  Om* 
phale  stealing  his  club  and  his  lion's  sltin,  so  Cleo- 
patra frequently  disarmed  '  Antony,  and  ^fiile  he 
should  have  been  prosecuting  the  most  necessary 
expeditions,  led  him  to  dancing  and  dalliance  on  the 
shores  of  Canopus  and  Taphosiris^.  So  likewise, 
as  Paris  came  from  battle  to  the  bosom  of  Helen,  and 
even  from  the  loss  of  victory  to  her  bed  ^^^  Antony 
threw  victory  itself  out  of  his  hands  to  follow  Cleo- 
patra. 

Demetrius,  being  under  no  prohibition  of  the  laws, 
but  following  the  examples  of  Philip  and  Alexander,- 
Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  married  several  wives^  and 
treated  them  all  with  the  highest  respect.  Antony, 
though  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  among  the  Romans, 
had  two  wives  at  once.  Besides,  he  banished  her 
who  was  properly  his  wife  and  his  countrywoman 
from  his  house,  to  indulge  a  foreigner,  with  whotri 
he  could  have  no  legal  connexion.  From  their  mar* 
riages,  of  course,  one  of  them  found  no  inconveni- 
ence ;  the  other  sustained  th'e  greatest  of  evils  ^. 
•  In  regard  to  their'  amours,  Antony  was  compara- 
tively pardonable  and  modest.  Historians  tell  us, 
that  the  Athenians  excluded  dogs  from  the  citadel, 
because  these  animals  in  particular  couple  in  public. 
But  Demetrius  had  his  courtesans,  and  dishonoured 
the  matrons  of  Athens,  even  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. Nay,  though  crtielty  seems  inconsistent  with 
sensual  gratifications,  he  scrupled  not  to  drive  the 
most  beautiful  and  virtuous  youth  in  the  city  to  the 
extremity  of  death,  to  avoid  his  brutal  designs.  In 
short,  Antony  by  his  amorous  indulgences  hurt  only 
himself;  Demetrius  injured  others. 

With  respect  to  their  behaviour  toward  their  pa- 
rents and  relations,  that  of  Demetrius  is  irreproach- 

"^  Or,  *  Tomb  of  Osiris.'  Strabo  (xvii.)  mentions  this  as  *  a  roman- 
tic place  near  the  sea,  full  of  rocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alex- 
andria, where  the  young  people  went  to  amuse  themselves.' 

•*'  Hom.  U.  iii.  447. 

^<  An  ample  testimony  to  the  blessings  connected  with  '  honoura- 
ble marriage  and  the  bed  undefiled ;'  and  one  amonff  infinitii  proo&,f 
that  *  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judga '  (Hrib  kiiii  4i)*- 
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512  DEMETRIUS  AND  ANTONY  COMPAl 
able ;  but  Antony  sacrificed  liis  uncle  to  (he  snordof 
CsBsar,  that  he  might  be  empowered  iu  his  turn  to 
cut  off  Cicero — a  crime  horrible,  abominabie,  and 
almost  unpardonable,  had  Antony  even  saved  and 
not  sacrificed  an  uncle  by  the  means  !  They  are  both 
accused  of  perfidy,  in  that  one  of  them  threw  Arta* 
bazus""  into  prison,  and  the  other  killed  Alexander. 
Antony,  however,  has  some  apology  in  this  case; 
for  be  had  been  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  Arta- 
bazus  in  Media :  whereas  Demetrius  was  suspected 
of  having  laid  a  false  acciisatioD  against  AJcxandcr, 
and  punished  not  the  otlcnder,  but  the  injured. 

There  is  this  difference,  likewise,  in  theit  military 
operations,  that  Demetrius  gained  ever)' victor^' tam- 
seJti  while  many  of  Antony's  greenest  laurels  were 
won  by  his  lieutenants. 

Both  lost  their  empire  by  their  own  fault,  but  by 
different  means.  The  former  was  abandoned  bv  his 
people ;  the  latter  deserted  his,  even  while  they  were 
fighting  for  him.  The  fault  of  Demetrius  was,  that 
by  his  conduct  he  forfeited  the  affection  of  his  army; 
that  of  Antony,  his  neglect  of  that  affection  and  a^ 
tachmcnt. 

In  their  death  neither  of  them  can  be  appro\-ed, 
but  Demetrius  much  less  than  Antony  ;  tor  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  fall  into  the  hands  oi  the  enemy; 
and,  with  a  spirit  truly  bestial,  endured  an  impri- 
sonment of  three  years,  for  nothing  but  the  low  in- 
dulgences of  appetite.  There  was  a  deplorable  weak- 
ness, and  many  disgiaceful  circumstances,  atlendinj 
the  death  of  Antony ;  but  he  eflected  it  at  last  with- 
out falling  into  the  enemy's  liaiids. 

'*  Called  ArtavastltsabaTr. 
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